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When you meet someone or come across new information, 

the encounter can bring an inspiration ... feelings that can be shared. 

This is how we enrich our hearts. It is indeed the wonder of communication. 
Which is why we at Toppan do not limit ourselves to printing alone. 

We are always discovering new methods of communicating, 

whether in the field of electronics or multimedia. 

Today, Toppan is striving to become a leader 

in the "information communications industry," 


bringing tomorrow's new opportunities right to you. 
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APP: Japan 
Readers — 
Questionnaire 


Thank you very much for 
reading АРР:Јарап+! 


Our aim is to give up-to-date information 
about Japan and the Japanese government. 
Please help us by filling in this questionnaire to 
let us know whether APP:Japan+ has been 
useful to you. We hope to use the results to 


bring you a better, more informative magazine. 


Please return the questionnaire by 
March 31, 2004, in one of the following ways: 


By post: 
Simply mail this questionnaire form to the 
address on the front-NO STAMP REQUIRED. 


By fax: 
+81-3-5571-8890 
Over the Internet: | 
WWW. Jijigaho.or.|p 


We will send a small present to 
50 names drawn at random from the 
completed questionnaires. 


Thank you very 


muchfor — — 
your cooperation! 
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Мате: 
Address: 
Nationality: 


Age: OUnder20 1120-92 1250-52 ЧО 40-49 ЧО 50-59 О 60-69 (2700 over 


О Researcher С) Teacher 

О Member of an international organization (2 Member of ап NGO 
Û Accountant О Journalist О Self-employed О Artist 
O No occupation О Other 


Occupation: (2 Company employee O Company manager 
Q Diplomat 12 Civil servant 

О Doctor/medic О Lawyer 
О Homemaker ЧО Student 


How did you first know about APP: Japan+? 
Û Saw it in a library О Saw it at an embassy Û Saw it at a United Nations-related organization 
О Someone told me about it О Saw it in a store О Saw it on the Internet О Other 


Why did you read APP: Japan+? 
Пітп interested in Japan О | was attracted by the cover 
О | was attracted by the photographs О Other 


О | was interested in the articles 


What sort of impression do you think the cover gives? 


О Positive (О Neither positive nor negative О Negative 


What did you think of the articles in this month's issue? 


Good Neither good nor bad Вад 


New uses for schools O Q Q | Lifestyle Q Q 
Art and haiku Q 2 О | Government Q a 
Cars for the Future О Q Q Japan through Statistics О Q 
Japan's NGOs Q Q О Traditional Ай Q Q 
Aid for Iraq Q Q Q Environment Q Q 
Architecture " Q Q 


Has APP: Japan+ increased your understanding of modern-day Japan? 
О Yes, very much О Yes, alittle О №, not much О Don't know 


How do you think you have benefited from APP: Japan+? (check all that apply) 


D OMODE 


О | have learnt about policies | would like to see in my county О I have learnt more about global problems 


Û | have found issues that Japan and my country have in common 
О Other 


Û It has helped in research 
Û | have learnt more about Japanese culture 


Has APP: Japan+ shown you the contribution Japan makes to other countries? 
QYes No  übDontknow 


Has APP: Japan+ shown you things about Japan that you didn't know? 
QYes ОМ (оп! know 


What sort of topics would you like to see in the Special Feature in the future? (check ai that apply) 


О Environmental issues 

О Information technology (IT) 

О Education 

А Contemporary Japanese culture 

Û Japanese people active around the world 


О Science & technology 

О Medicine & welfare 

О Japan's international contributions 
О Traditional Japanese culture 

О Other 


What do you think of the photos in APP: Japan+? 
Good  QNotgood О Don't know 


Where do you get information about Japan from? (check all that apply) 


Û APP: Japan+ О Other magazines Newspapers О Television О Internet О Other 
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Valid until 31 May 2004 
IBRS Number: Akasaka 6633 


NO POSTAGE NECESSARY 
IF MAILED TO JAPAN 
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Community Planning: New Life for Old Schools 
Schools are closing down as Japan's population ages, but the facilities 
are being put to new uses to serve their communities. 


Culture: Haiku and Contemporary Art 
Тарап 8 traditional haiku poetry is being combined with avant-garde 
art in an interesting new collaboration. 


Special Feature: Cars for the Future 


The automobile needs to change to meet present concerns about the 
global environment, safety, congestion, and efficient use of resources. 
What will the next generation of cars look like? 


International Contributions: NGOs in the Middle East 
We look at four Japanese NGOs working in dangerous conditions to 
help people in desperate need of assistance. 


Iraq: International Conference on Reconstruction in Iraq 
At the conference in Madrid, the international community was united 
in the desire to assist in the reconstruction of Iraq. 


Interview: Makoto Inoue 
Inoue has studied the ways in which tropical forests are used by the 
communities that live in them. He talks about how to save the forests. 


40 Traditional Art: Shaping Metal 
Hammering metal into decorative shapes is an ancient art, and can be 
used to produce a fantastic range of works. 
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Asia-Pacific Perspectives: Japan-- is a monthly magazine which 
looks at Japanese society and culture, and Japan's role within the 
Asia-Pacific community. 

Articles on government policy are produced with the support 

of the Cabinet Office of the Government of Japan. The views 
expressed in this magazine by interviewees or contributors 

do not necessarily represent the views of the Cabinet Office 


or the Government. 
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. AS JAPAN'S BIRTHRATE CONTINUES TO FALL, MORE AND MORE SCHOOLS ARE CLOSING. 
. THE SCHOOL'BUILDINGS ARE BEING PUT TO NEW USES. 


ver 2,000 public schools in Japan have been forced to close down 

over the past decade. Demand for school places has fallen as the 

birthrate declines, rural areas become depopulated and people move 
away from city center areas to the suburbs. In many places schools have been 
amalgamated, leaving once-bustling facilities empty. 

Municipal authorities throughout Japan have begun to put closed down 
schools to a variety of new uses. To give greater recognition to these efforts, 
the Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, Science and Technology has carried 
out a survey into the use of closed down schools, with analyses of cases of 
special interest. 50 of the best examples of old schools being put to new uses 
were chosen to highlight the reuse of facilities. 

A spokesperson for the Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, Science and 
Technology commented, “The birthrate is expected to continue its decline, 
and the number of schools closing down will increase accordingly. We hope 
that the 50 examples we have selected of school facilities being put to new 
uses will act as model cases, spurring local authorities to come up with ideas 
of their owm on how to best utilize the facilities offered by old schools.” 

The survey conducted by the Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, 
Science and Technology reveals that the majority of schools are being used 
as community centers or sports facilities. However, there are many cases of 
facilities being put to more original uses. In Kuzumaki-cho in Iwate Prefecture, 
for example, the former Koyase Elementary School is being used as a base to 
conduct environmental study classes for children. The former Dokanyama 
Junior High School in Tokyo is being loaned out as office space to venture 
businesses, and there are other similar cases. 

The Meirin Elementary School, located in the center of the city of Kyoto, is 


„== ч 


+ 
2 


a particularly interesting example. The school was originally built in the 19th 


century with the donations of local clothing merchants. It is decorated with * 


gorgeous reliefs, and is a cultural asset in its own right. However, with its 
amalgamation in 1993, Meirin Elementary School was forced to close its 
doors. Thanks to the elegant attractions of the school facilities, the school was 
reborn in 2000 as Kyoto Art Center. 

The former classrooms are now being used as production rooms, and the 
school facilities are now open for local artists to use free of charge as art stu- 
dios and rehearsal rooms for theater, dance and musical productions. The 
closed-down school has become a base for artistic activity in the Kyoto area. 
Masahiro Minami, General Director of Kyoto Art Center, comments, “We 
wanted to use the school facilities in such a way that would have broad ap- 
peal to the citizens of Kyoto.” 

The Kyoto Art Center organized the Kyoto Biennale 2003, an exhibition of 
contemporary art on a huge scale. Hiroshi Yoshioka, the curator of the exhibi- 
tion, explains the significance of holding an art exhibition in the former 
school; “The school is steeped in history, and has its own unique quirks and 
characteristics. Holding the exhibition in a place like this offers visitors the op- 
portunity for new encounters. Also, from an urban planning perspective, it 
makes the town more interesting if we use existing spaces, with all their ran- 
dom unpredictability, instead of housing everything in made-to-measure, 
high-tech buildings.” 

Schools are special places that have a close link with the history of the 
community they serve. When a school that has closed down takes on a new 
lease of life, it also takes on a new meaning for the community. 

— SHIN'ICHI OKADA 
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aiku is a uniquely Japanese form of poetry. It took 

shape during the Edo period (1603-1867) when poets 
Matsuo Basho and Kobayashi Issa wrote 17-syllable verse in 
three metrical units of 5, 7, and 5 syllables—this is known 
today as classical haiku. 
One of Basho's most This could be loosely 
famous haiku is: translated like this: 


old pond... 


a frog leaps in 
water s sound 


furuike ya 
kawazu tobikomu 
mizu no oto 


Today, readers and writers alike still enjoy this short form 
of poetry. In Japan alone, there are believed to be some 10 mil- 
lion haiku aficionados, many in amateur groups. Haiku has 
spread around the world, and poets everywhere compose 
haiku in their own native languages. 

One of Japan's modern-day haiku poets is Banya Natsuishi. 
“So far as I know, there are haiku lovers in over 50 countries. 
Some schools in America even include haiku in their language 
classes," he says. What is it about this traditional form of 
Japanese verse that captivates people? Natsuishi explains: 71 
think people are attracted by the way such a few words, really 
just the essence of an idea, can convey such depth. Another as- 
pect of haiku that people seem to like is how the relationship be- 
tween human beings and nature can be encapsulated so neatly." 

Classical haiku has a strict syllabic structure, but Natsuishi 
notes that many people composing haiku in foreign languages 
do not necessarily follow the original 5-7-5 pattern. "They 
often just use three short lines," he says. "Rather than count 
the number of words or syllables, they focus on the rhythm or 
the flow of words in their haiku." 


And a haiku by Natsuishi 
goes like this: 


A German wrote the 

following haiku in English: 
First of all Stars swaying — 

the white roses within the house of a fountain 
in the autumn dawn a Celtic lyre 

Both haiku express the writers’ poetic sentiments in a 
short, concise manner that stimulates visual images of scenes 
the reader has most likely never seen before. 

Natsuishi has been working with contemporary painter 
Osamu Asano on a collaboration between haiku and contem- 
porary art. Asano was originally interested in seeking ways to 


Dream of 
Shadow Princess 
A billion light years tall 


Haiku by Banya Natsuishi that appeared 
with a painting by Osamu Asano 


combine painting and 
music, but then in 2000 he 
put on an exhibition enti- 
tled "Painting and Haiku” in 


London. Britain had played 





a leading role in introducing 
haiku to Western Europe 
during the Meiji period 
(1868-1912); Asano's London 
exhibition, which was criti- 
cally acclaimed, attracted 
many visitors. 

Asano was inspired to 
create many of his paintings 
by Natsuishi's haiku. "When 
I first came into contact with 
Natsuishi's haiku, I sensed a 
universal power, a basic life 
force that I had been looking 
for," says Asano in reflection. 
“A collaboration between my 
paintings and Natsuishi's 
haiku is not just a question 
of combining a haiku about 
a nightingale with a paint- 
ing of a nightingale. That is 
not collaboration in the true 
sense. Haiku has its world, 
and painting and contempo- 





rary art have their world— 
when these discover even a 


Osamu Asano (left) and Banya Natsuishi (right) 
in front of a work by Asano 


tiny common ground, it 
opens up a completely new 
world that words cannot describe." 

The collaboration between Natsuishi and Asano brings to 
mind the revolutionary art movement in England known as 
Vorticism from the beginning of the 20th century, which was 
led by avant-garde painter Wyndam Lewis and poet Ezra 
Pound. Pound saw Japanese haiku as a way to cultivate a new 
world in English poetry, and Natsuishi has been translating 
Pound's haiku into Japanese. 

"Haiku, along with manga and anime, is one of the finest 
aspects of Japanese culture currently enjoyed by people in 
other countries," says Natsuishi. As haiku continues to become 
more international, we may well see it in a variety of new col- 
laborations with painting, music, and other forms of art. 

— MASAKI YAMADA 


PECIAL FEATURE 


Cars 
ишге 


FOR THE 


There are more than 650 million automobiles worldwide on 
the road today. In just over a century since its development, 
the car has come to play a huge role in people's daily lives, 
yet at a huge cost to the global environment. How does the 
car need to change in order to face up to environmental 
concerns? And what is being done to address issues of 
automobile safety and the recycling of scrapped vehicles? 
We take a look at what the future holds. 
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Toyota's Fine-N concept car 15 a 
hybrid car which uses fuel cells. It has 
asseparate motor for each of the wheels. 




















n 1886 the German engineer Gottlieb Daimler added a 
gasoline-powered engine and a steering mechanism to a 
four-wheeled horse carriage, and thus was born the four- 
Potes - wheeled motorcar. Amazing strides have been made since then, 
E Roc. a oe and today the car has become indispensable as a means of 

|... transportation. The constant evolution of the motor vehicle has 
ad ee as ae “been driven by the desire of car drivers for faster and more com- 
Oros gee $a tam but es current emphasis of vehicle research and 





day's autor omake ers, ; both domestic and foreign, are concenfíat- 
i cen -effor Be ee ties wh te lowest possible im- 


The Ultimate E Eco-car 


Automobile makers are working to create cars with low impact on the environment. 
Could the answer be the fuel cell vehicle? 
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The vehicle which looks set to overcome these problems, and 
which some have hailed as the "ultimate eco-mobile," is the fuel 
cell vehide, or FCV. 

A fuel cell produces electrical power via a process termed re- 
verse electrolysis. In other words, it combines hydrogen with 
oxygen present in the air to produce electricity. The only byprod- 
uct of the chemical reaction is water. Not only is no CO, pro- 
duced, but there are also no nitrous oxides (NOx) or sulfur 
oxides (SOx) in fuel cell vehicle exhaust. Moreover, there are nu- 
merous potential sources for hydrogen, so there not the worry of 
depleting resources associated with fossil fuel, such as gasoline. 
Another plus for the fuel cell is its energy efficiency—much better 
than that of the gasoline-powered engine. 
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ne major issue that must be dealt with in order to 
bring fuel cell vehicles to the broader market is a 
method for supplying the hydrogen which the vehicles 
need to run. There are two possibilities here. First, hydrogen 
could be directly supplied to the vehide. Or, hydrogen could be 





M cr ` extracted from gasoline, methanol, or some other hydrocarbon 


fuel using a refining device on board the car itself. 

_ “To directly supply vehicles with hydrogen, we would need 
some sort of supply infrastructure to replace the system of gas 
Mop that we have today,” explains Jin'ichi Tomuro, Head of 
Re Engineering Advancement Association of Japan. 
ublic to use fuel cell cars will be difficult 
2 unless there are about as элү hydrogen supply stations as 








Putting FC Vs on the Market 


ernment are working together toward making FCVs a practical 
reality. For instance, the Ministry of Economy, Trade and Industry 
has taken a central role in promoting the Japan Hydrogen & Fuel 
Cell Demonstration Project ()HFC). Currently, the JHFC has 
seven facilities in the Tokyo metropolitan area for supplying hy- 
drogen. Each hydrogen station uses a different supply method or 
source fuel. One station produces hydrogen by refining natural 
gas, and others produce it through electrolysis. One station 
stores and supplies liquid hydrogen. JHFC is also carrying out the 
first large-scale road testing of fuel cell vehicles in Japan, and a 
number of fuel cell-powered buses have been introduced on a 
trial basis to the fleet of passenger buses operating in the metro- 
politan area. 


Fuel cell vehicles are environmentally friendly, but many issues need to be addressed 


before they become widely used. 
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The Mitsubishi FCV uses 2 ud E 
system Ceveloped by DaimlerChrysler. 
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b he spread of the automobile during the 20th century 


abc 


Æ brought benefits such as improved lifestyles and increased 
J personal freedom. The downside includes accidents, conges- 


tion, and environmental problems. To tackle these problems, 
many developed nations are working to build up Intelligent 
Transport Systems (ITS). In Japan, various government ministries 
and agencies developed the Comprehensive Plan for ITS in July 
1996, and with the cooperation between the government and 
the private sector, research and development is moving ahead. 
The ITS uses electronics and information technology to allevi- 
ate transportation congestion problems. Takao Asami, Senior 
Director of the IT Development Department at the Electronic 
Technology Center of Nissan Motors Co., Ltd., explains; “The ITS 


Cars in the Information Age 


Information and communications technology 15 expected to increase the safety and comfort of cars, 
while lessening their burden on the environment 


Above left: The fusion of 
cell phones and car navi- 
gation systems has already 
started in earnest. 


Above right: Japan has an 
astounding range of car 
navigation systems. 
Different makers have re- 
sponded in different ways 
to the wishes of the cus- 
tomer. 





links up vehicles, roads and traffic management systems. The re- 
sult is a safer and more pleasant driving environment." 

When ITS becomes a reality, drivers will have access to huge 
amounts of information about routes and road conditions. 
According to ITS Japan, an organization for the support and pro- 
motion of ITS in Japan, this will have far-reaching effects. It is esti- 
mated that 20 to 30 years from now the number of traffic 
accidents will be halved and traffic congestion cut to only one-fifth 
of current levels by ITS. The decrease in congestion is expected to 
reduce CO, emissions by 15% and NOx emissions by 30%. 

Of course, there are numerous technological problems to 
overcome before ITS becomes a reality and accidents, conges- 
tion and pollution are reduced. An extremely wide range of dif- 
ferent technologies is necessary. These include upgraded 


navigation systems and drive control systems to support safe 


driving, which have already been partially developed, and ubiq- 


` uitous networks using integrated circuits for communication be- 
tween drivers, cars and roads, which are currently under design. 


Research and development aimed at bringing these technologies 
to fruition is being carried out by government ministries and 
agencies, private sector companies and universities. 

Car navigation systems, which will form a part of the ITS of 
the future, have seen enormous growth in recent years. 
Navigation systems for the car first went on the market in Japan 
in 1990, and since then a total of over 10 million units have 
been sold. Annual sales have now topped 2 million units, and 
approximately 45% of all new vehicles are fitted with units as a 
standard feature. 

In addition, a future development is the use of car navigation 
systems and cellular phone technology to make each individual 
vehide a base for receiving and transmitting information. This of- 





fers the possibility of a range of services for drivers and passen- 
gers. There are already services which allow users with car 
navigation systems linked up to cell phones to receive informa- 
tion on restaurants, amusement areas, and so on. Services that 
offer text information on weather forecasts, news reports, traffic 
congestion and alternative routes will soon be available. 

Information terminals installed in cars are known as "telemat- 
ics,” a term derived from "telecommunication" and “informatics.” 
The development of telematics is advancing with the participation 
of makers of cell phones and other telecommunications instru- 
ments, communication software manufacturers, and phone com- 
panies. With this technology, car travelers will be able to 
download music, movies and games while on the move. Soon 
car travelers will have the same range of entertainment services 
enjoyed by air travelers on long-haul international flights. 
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Backed by new information technology, the ITS will ensure — 


that the cars of the future are safer, more pleasurable modes of | 


transport. E 


C те; is an important issue for road users, and one that 


T | automakers have been increasingly working to address. 


The latest development is the Advanced Safety Vehicle 


(ASV). This is a new, "smarter" type of vehicle equipped with 
electronic and other technologies designed to significantly im- 
prove vehicle safety by preventing accidents and mitigating in- 
jury and damage in the event of a crash. 

A common cause of accidents is drowsiness. A car fitted with 
a drowsiness warning system can detect when the driver is 
showing signs of reduced attention, and emit a warning sound 
to prevent the driver from falling asleep at the wheel. One such 
system operates by constantly monitoring the driver's face 
through a camera installed on the car's instrument panel, and 


"Underlying the development of the ASV are preventive 
safety technologies for accident prevention, and collision safety 
technologies to ensure maximum safety should an accident 
occur," says Yoshiki Miichi, manager of the Electronic Research 
Department in Mitsubishi Motors Corporation's Development 
Headquarters. "These and other Intelligent Transport System 
(ITS) technologies will be especially useful for elderly and other 
disadvantaged drivers, but their aim is to make driving safer for 
everyone. We will undoubtedly see ASV technology continue to 
gain importance." 

Over 8,500 people were killed in traffic accidents in Japan last 
year. While the annual number of road accident fatalities has 
fallen from the level 10 years ago, when there were over 10,000 


New Advances in Vehicle Safety 


As well as addressing environmental concerns, automakers are also developing 
high-tech safety features. 


The many features of the 
ASV developed by 
Mitsubishi Motors: 

Left: A multi-mode LCD 
meter that accurately 
displays the operation 
status of the various safety 
Systems. 

Center left: The obstacle 
sensor detects the pres- 
ence of pedestrians or 
obstacles within a certain 
proximity of the vehicle. 
Center right: A lane- 
recognition camera checks 
lane deviation. 

Far right: A laser radar 
keeps track of the distance 
between the vehicle and 
the preceding vehicle. 


- sion cannot be avoided with an 24 bsta 
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analyzing the patterns of the eyes opening and shutting. The sys- 
tem can recognize the early stages of drowsiness, and warn the 
driver in time. 

Another new safety development is the Adaptive Cruise 
Control (ACC) system, which is designed to reduce driver fatigue 
on expressways. The system uses a laser radar on the vehicle's 
front end to monitor the distance between the vehicle and the 
car directly in front of it, and automatically adjusts the speed of 


the car through the engine throttle and the brakes. If the car in 


front were to suddenly slow down, for example, the driver would 
have to apply the brakes, but under normal driving conditions 


the driver can maintain a safe following distance without having - 


to operate the brake. 


Other driver-assistance and safety technologies indude а sys- 


tem which automatically helps the driver stay within the highway 
lanes, and a system which has been successf illy developed for 
the first time to automatically decelerate a vehic 
tac ке їп ті SER. 
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fatalities a year, the number of accidents is still increasing. Last 
year, there were approximately 930,000 accidents; this even ex- 
ceeds the statistics from the 1960s, a decade remembered for its 
traffic wars. With the hope of reducing these accident statistics, 
the ASV Promotion Study Group launched the ASV development 
program in 1991. This study group had the Ministry of Transport 
(now the Ministry of Land, Infrastructure and Transport) as the 
secretariat, with participation from academic experts, auto manu- 
facturers and government agencies. 

“It has been predicted that if all vehicles could be equipped 
with ASV technologies, the number of car accidents resulting in 
injury or death would fall by about 40%," asserts Kazunori 
Mashita of the Road Transport Bureau in the Ministry of Land, 
Infrastructure and Transport. Although there are as yet only a 


few ASV technologies available, such as ACC and the lane-keep- 


ing system, they already are being introduced on a limited basis, 





5 main luxury vehicles. The technology to make the ASV 


sally coming into place. 
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The-world's first flat-belt chassis testing equipment 
at Mitsubishi Motors Corporation's Car Technology 
Center (Aichi Prefecture). A vehide is placed on 
steel belts, facing a large screen with a simulated 
highway dfiving scenario. This equipment is used 
to performvarious tests on experimental ASVs. 
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` engine was installed in the Honda Civic, which debuted in 1973. This 
` was the world's first car to satisfy the strict conditions of the Muskie 
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y п 1955, having conquered the various problems of the im- 
—— mediate post-war period, the Ministry of International Trade 


зр 


` "and Industry = now the Ministry of Economy, Trade and 


Industry (METI) — announced the People's Car Plan. The plan 
aimed to increase the spread of cars among the general public, 
and encouraged the development of a small car suited to the 
standard of living of the time. 

In response, a number of car manufacturers brought out 
small models in 1958. This heralded the start of the motorization 
of Japan: 480,000 cars were sold domestically in 1960, and this 
figure had increased elevenfold to 5.29 million by 1970. 

The motorization of the country played a big role in leading 
the period of high economic growth during the 1960s. However, 


but was a common problem among the advanced industrial na- 
tions of the time. The response to the problem in the US was the 
enactment of the stringent Amended US Clean Air Act of 1970, 
also known as the Muskie Act. This stipulated a reduction of over 
90% of the HC (Hydrocarbons) and CO (Carbon monoxide) in 
the exhaust gases emitted by vehicles over a five-year period, 
and a similar reduction rate of NOx (Nitrogen Oxide) in exhaust 
emissions over a six-year period. 

In 1972 Japan followed suit, putting into effect the 
Environmental Pollution Prevention Act, and the criteria regard- 
ing exhaust gases became progressively more stringent with the 
enactment of further regulations in 1975, 1975 and 1978. The 
1978 regulations became known as the "Japanese version" of 


the Way for the Eco-car 


Japanese car manufacturers lead the way in the development of cars that strike a balance between 


prosperous lifestyles and environmental conservation. 


motorization was responsible for a host of adverse environmen- 
tal effects, in particular severe air pollution. Vehicle emissions 
caused a sharp rise in the number of asthma sufferers, and there 
was an incident in July 1970 in which a large number of students 
at a senior high school in Tokyo's Suginami Ward suffered nau- 
sea and dizziness due to photochemical smog from exhaust 
gases. This brought home the seriousness of the air pollution af- 
flicting the capital and other cities. 

Air pollution from vehicle emissions was not limited to Japan, 


the Muskie Act, setting the strictest global restriction levels of the 
time with maximum permissible NOx emissions of 0.25 grams 
per kilometer. At the same time, the world was still reeling from 
the aftereffects of the first oil shock in 1973. Japanese car makers 
were placed in the precarious position of having to drastically re- 
duce fuel consumption while at the same time also meeting the 
new legal requirements for gas emissions. 

Automobile makers rose to the challenge of meeting the new 
standards. Technological innovations included thermal reactors 


installed with an electronic fuel injection pump. 


The 1970 Isuzu 17 Coupe, the first Japanese car to be 
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and electronic fuel injection pumps, and there were new devel- 
opments in engine design and new techniques using catalysts to 
absorb toxic substances from exhaust. One result of these ad- 
vances was the Honda Civic, which appeared in December 1973. 
The Civic had a CVCC (Compound Vortex Controlled 
Combustion) engine which supplemented the main burner with 
sub-burners, and was the first vehicle in the world to attain the 
standards called for in the Muskie Act. 

Katsuhiko Makino, who worked for a leading car maker for 
many years and has produced a host of written commentaries 
on the industry, emphasizes the significance of this; "At the time, 
it was widely felt that meeting the requirements imposed by the 
Muskie Act would be virtually impossible, but the success of the 
Honda Civic showed the engineers of most companies that if 
you set your mind to it, it could be done. At the same time, it 
served to greatly enhance the international reputation of 
Japanese vehicle manufacturers." 

As a result of the research undertaken by car makers, the in- 
dustry was able to effect a reduction to 4-8% of previous levels 
of HC and CO gases by 1978. Reductions in NOx gases took 
slightly longer to achieve due to technical difficulties. Meanwhile, 
the research and development capabilities of Japanese automak- 
ers improved by leaps and bounds. From a broader perspective, 
the challenges posed by the emission regulations toughened up 
Japanese vehicle manufacturers, and greatly enhanced their 
technical capabilities. 

Since then, Japanese automakers have continued to hone 
their research and development in an effort to attain low- 


pollution, energy-saving products. The results of these efforts 


may be seen in a diverse array of fields, including improvements 
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in the combustion ef- g 
ficiency of engines, ш. 
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weight and en- | 
hanced aerody- 
namics of 
vehicle bodies, elec- 






Prime Minister Junichiro 


х S Koizumi in the passenger seat 
tronic transmission systems of anewlv-delivered Honda FOX 
to improve engine drive efficiency, and a high-capability exhaust fuel cell vehicle. The car is now 

part of the Cabinet Office's fleet 


purifier which uses platinum, rhodium and palladium as a com- 
bined catalyst. These developments have been applied to com- 
mercial vehides, further establishing the international reputation 
of Japanese vehicles for low emissions and low fuel consump- 
tion. 

Makino points out that Japanese manufacturers are able to 
develop new vehicles in around four years, compared to the six 
or Seven years usually taken by Western car makers. "Japanese 
makers are well versed in research and developments tech- 
niques, so they are able to respond quickly to changing market 
trends. In particular, this speed has brought success in introduc- 
ing the world's first practical hybrid car." 

Cars have been fingered as major causes of global warming 
through their emission of CO,, and production of new cars is by 
no means a simple affair. However, Japanese automakers fore- 
armed with an array of technological capabilities have thus far 
managed to overcome various crises. Even in the development of 
а fuel cell vehicle, dubbed "the ultimate environmentally-friendly 
car," Japanese manufacturers are placed among the leading inter- 
national players. The day when the world's first practical fuel-cell 
vehicle comes out of Japan may not be so far off. — SCORE 


of official-use cars. 
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Above: The central monitor display 
in the instrument panel of the 2004 
Prius gives an animated display of 
the current status of the engine and 
the motor. 


Right: The Prius is powered by both a 
gasoline engine and an electric motor. 
Energy wastage is kept to a minimum, 
and the integrated regenerative brak- 
ing system transforms the energy from 
braking into electrical energy to charge 
up the battery. 
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We took the new Prius out for a test drive. The verdict? Very good indeed. 


he Prius is a hybrid car — that is, it is powered by both a 
gasoline engine and an electric motor. When driving a 
Prius, it is clear form the very start that this is not the same 
as a regular, gasoline-powered car. You do not turn a key to 
make a starter motor get the engine going: you press the "ON" 
switch. At this stage, the car's gasoline engine does not turn, and 
the inside of the car is almost silent. So silent, in fact, you won- 
der if pressing the accelerator will really make the car move. 

We took the 2004 Prius out onto the open road. At first all the 
power is from the electric motor, which runs off the onboard 
battery. Up until about 40 kilometers per hour, the car runs virtu- 
ally silently. If you want to keep it this way, you can stop the 
gasoline engine from kicking in by pressing the “EV” switch on 
the control panel. This means the hybrid car is operating as a 
completely electric vehicle. In this mode it is capable of speeds 
up to about 50 kph, and the battery has enough energy stored 
for the car to run comfortably for a couple of kilometers or so. If 
you are using the car just for local shopping, this is an extremely 
economical way to drive. You never have to recharge the Prius 
yourself; during normal operation it recharges itself by using en- 
ergy from braking and from the gasoline engine to generate 
electricity, keeping the batteries topped up. 

So what happens when the engine kicks in? The car becomes 
noticeably noisier than when it is just powered by the electric 
motor, but not overwhelmingly so — the impression was of the 
noise equivalent of a higher-class gasoline car. The 2004 Prius 
has a 1.5-liter engine, but when driving with the combined 
power of the engine and the electric motor, the car feels equiva- 
lent to a regular 2-liter car. The acceleration is impressive, both 





when accelerating from zero under electric power only and 
when accelerating while driving under combined power. 

But what we really wanted to know is whether the 2004 Prius 
was more than simply a car low on fuel — could it stand up to 
some serious driving? We took it onto some mountain highways 
with plenty of continuous cornering to find out. The steering was 
not especially sharp, but it certainly did feel natural. The car han- 
dled very well indeed, and was extremely stable — it never felt 
less than completely steady when it took the corners. This is a 
car that you can feel very safe in, even when driving on winding 
mountain roads. 

In many ways the 2004 Prius is a car of the future, but it is al- 
most too good. It delivers everything so perfectly that it actually 
seems to take some of the old-fashioned fun out of driving. The 
good news is that more and more hybrid cars are on their way. 
At the 2003 Tokyo Motor Show, Toyota unveiled a concept car 
which uses hybrid technology in a sports car; the choice for driv- 
ers is going to get much wider, and the number of hybrid car 
users is sure to increase. 
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ccording to recent estimates, the global population 
will reach 8.1 billion in 2050, and the number of au- 
tomobiles is expected to hit 3.4 billion. Unless 
something is done to create a sustainable energy system capable 
of meeting the needs of this growth, our "Spaceship Earth" may 
not survive. Spurred on by this situation, manufacturers in Japan, 
North America, Europe, and elsewhere are working to develop 
environmentally friendly vehicles, or eco-cars. 

Perhaps as expected, much attention is currently being paid 
ment trends for fuel cell vehicles, which run on hydro- 






с n which began in 2000, with the finish line 


The Eco-car = 


Japanese, American, and European automakers are racing to develop fuel cell-powered vehicles and 
other eco-friendly automobiles. Motor journalist Kazuo Shimizu talks about the different car cultures 
that affect each country’s approach to developing the eco-car. 


Clean Energy Vehicles in Japan 
SOURCE: JAPAN AUTOMOBLE 

MANUFACTURES ASSOCIATION, INC. e 
Unit: Number of vehicles 
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DaimlerChrysler are the top contenders right now. Of those, 
Japan's Toyota and Honda have broken away from the pack with 
their use of hybrid technology. | say this because hybrid vehicles 


are already in mass production, and Toyota and Honda have a 
solid buildup of technology their American and European com- 
Str — эш бәле. 





A Sampling of Fuel Cell Vehicles 
Manufacturer _ Model Fuel 
Toyota FCHV Compressed hydrogen 
Honda FCX 


Compressed hydrogen 150 km/h 


Conpresed hydrogen 125km/h | 

General Motors Compressed hydrogen 160 km/h 400 km 
DaimlerChrysler F-Cell Compressed мо 150km 
“іл the Japanese 10.15 test cycle ** when driven in LA4 mode 


X-TRAIL FCV 


HydroGen 3 


support for the “Big 3" — GM, Ford, and DaimlerChrysler — 
their efforts to develop fuel cell vehicles. The use of the word 


"freedom" in the program name comes from one bs aims Sof у > 
the initiative, which is to free America from its de ender E 





imported oil. In other words, the program is part of a national 
energy strategy. 

Meanwhile, Europeans are very concerned about global 
warming. At the 1997 Kyoto Conference on Climate Change, or 
COPS, the European countries were the strongest proponents of 
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[he recovery of nonferrous parts is @lerucial part 
of the recycling process. Engineers remove the 
intricate wiring harnesses, and it takes about 45 
minutes per vehicle. 
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pproximately 5 million cars in Japan reach the end of 
their life cycle each year and are either exported or dis- 
assembled into used car parts. According to the Ministry 
of Economy, Trade and Industry, the recycling rate for end-of- 
use automobiles is 75 to 80% (by weight). Used parts and fer- 
rous and nonferrous metals can all be recycled, but the shredder 
dust that makes up the remaining 20 to 25% is non-recyclable 
and ends up in landfills. The automobile recycling industry is 
now working to reduce the amount of shredder dust to less than 
5% of the automobile weight, and increase the nationwide recy- 
cling rate to at least 95% by the year 2015. 
One company which recycles end-of-use cars is West Japan 
Auto Recycle Co., Ltd. (WARC), which is based in Kitakyushu 


Recycling Cars 
As Japan works to foster а recycling-oriented society, recycling programs are being 
developed to recycle everything possible. This includes cars. 


Above left: Іп WARC's 
warehouse, a range of 
parts including automobile 
body parts, chassis parts, 
engine parts, and interior 
and electronic compo- 
nents are stored with la- 
bels indicating the car 


Above right: After being 


body parts such as 
bumpers and doors are as 
good as new. 


melted down into aluminum ingots in an aluminum melting fur- 
nace, becoming raw materials for new engines. The copper por- 
tions of wiring harnesses can be reused by nonferrous metal 
manufacturers, so only the plastic outer coverings are disposed 
of as shredder residue. If auto manufacturers can find suitable 
recyclable substitute materials, WARC will move closer toward 
achieving its goal of completely eliminating all shredder residue. 

WARC is also working to recycle the glass components of 
cars. The windshield has a plastic film sandwiched between two 
glass layers, which has limited recycling, but a technology has 
been developed to remove the plastic. The next challenge is to 
develop a technology to remove the defroster lines across the 
rear windshield, so that this glass can also be recycled. 





City, Fukuoka Prefecture. WARC has developed Japan's first 
"shredderless" dismantling system. Since launching its operation 
in February 2000, it has been dismantling approximately 1,500 
cars per month and has achieved a recycling rate of 95%. 

The shredderless dismantling system is a method of disman- 
tling automobiles in stages. First, the exterior parts, such as the 
door, hood, and fenders, are removed, following which the fuel, 
oil, and other automotive fluids are extracted. Components such 
as the seats, tires, battery and glass windows are then removed. 
In the subsequent dismantling stage, functional parts such as the 


engine, transmission and exhaust pipe are recovered. CFC recov- 


ery is also meticulously carried out twice. 


е process of recovering the nonferrous metal parts before | 
the vehicle is crushed is especially important. In order to obtain 

. е purest possible ferrous metal scraps for recycling, nonferrous 
parts such as the condenser, motors, wiring harnesses and radia- _ 

. . tor are recovered at this stage. Finally, the car frame is crushed 
~and recycled back into steel plates. Recovered engines are 
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WARC carries out a strict quality check of the recovered exte- 
rior parts, electronic components, and other functional parts. 
After making any refinements or repairs to ensure that they are 
as good as new, the company sells them as used parts. "The av- 
erage mileage on end-of-life vehicles is only about 100,000 kilo- 
meters, so the parts are still very usable," asserts Eiji Wada, 
President of WARC. "If consumers change their mindset toward 
used parts and start using them more regularly, it will give a big 
push to the automobile recycling industry." 

Since starting its operations, the company has had over 
35,000 visitors, more than 10% of whom are development engi- 


neers for automakers. These engineers report that automakers 


are actively engaging in research to develop car structures that 
can be more easily disassembled as well as materials that are 
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more easily recyclable. Through the combined efforts of indus- | = 
tries and individuals ranging from automobile manufacturers to 


dismantling businesses to consumers, Japan is robe great | E: 2 


progress in recycling automobiles, 








Tadashi Tateuchi is man- 
aging director of the Japan 
Electric Vehicle Club. After a 
career as a race car design 
engineer, he began working 
as an automotive journalist 
and critic. In 1998, Tateuchi 
was recognized for his work 
in promoting low-emissions 
vehicles with a Minister's 
Award from the Environ- 
ment Agency. 
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here are more than 700 million automobiles worldwide, 
and 70 million of those are in Japan. In fact, the vast ma- 
jority of automobiles are owned by people who live in 
Japan, Europe, and North America. Nearly 8096 of the world's 
population does not own a car. That means that only 20% of the 
entire planet's population is responsible for a significant propo- 
tion of the world output of CO,, thereby contributing to environ- 
mental problems such as global warming. 

More than 20% of the world's petroleum output is consumed 
by automobiles. China and other countries in Asia are currently 
experiencing a very rapid increase in the number of motor vehi- 
cles; as a result, the demand for oil is increasing very rapidly. 
Meanwhile, supply is seeing a trend from once level numbers to- 


Private citizens should try to limit their use of cars. Choosing 
another mode of transportation, such as walking, cycling, or 
using public transportation, would be a welcome step forward. 
And, people can make environmentally friendly choices about 
how they drive when they choose to do so. Rather than letting 
the car's engine idle while waiting somewhere, they can turn the 
engine off. Data suggests that if drivers in urban areas chose to 
stop their engines rather than let them idle, fuel economy would 
improve by as much as 25%. It would be extremely difficult to 
improve fuel economy this much with technological advances 
alone. All hope should not be pinned on future improvements to 
technology — heightened awareness by the general public is also 
very important. 


Maximizing Mobility Options 


Energy issues, environmental problems, and other conditions affecting automobiles are all seeing great 
change in this new century. To get an insider s take on how the car should adapt to these changes, we 
spoke with Tadashi Tateuchi, an automobile expert familiar with next-generation vehicles. 





ward a decrease. Demand is expected to outstrip supply at some 
point. New oil fields are being developed, but countries like 
Japan and the United States use such a vast amount of oil that 
even new oil fields will simply not be enough. 

The industrialized countries, which use such large numbers of 
motor vehicles, have an attendant responsibility for dealing with 
the environmental and energy problems resulting from this use. 
Each country's government, auto manufacturing industry, and 
citizens need to make a concerted effort to address these prob- 
lems. 

` First, governments need to take an active policy of promoting 
cars with good fuel economy, or cars that use alternative fuels. 


Conversely, vehicles that place an extra burden on the environ- - 
ment should be penalized, with higher taxes, for example. - 
Automotive manufacturers, encouraged by such policies, should | 
further accelerate the development of next-generation vehicles. — 
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With the building of highways and other major roads, motor 
vehides evolved in the 20th century as a common means of 
inter-city transportation. However, it may be best if railways, air- 
planes, ships, and other means of public transportation play the 
main role in transportation between cities. The role of cars could 
then shift to one of intra-city transportation. And within a given 
urban area, as | said earlier, it is important that people make use 
of not just cars, but a variety of modes of transportation. One ef- 
fective program is the "park-and-ride" setup, which provides a 
convenient way to combine bicyde use with public transporta- 
tion such as trains or buses. 

Another way forward is to reduce reliance on fossil fuels. The 
fuel cell vehicle (FCV), which is powered by hydrogen-based en- 
ergy, is a likely candidate for the motor vehicle of the future. 
Automakers are moving forward with FCV research and develop- 
ment, and it has been claimed that a shift to a hydrogen-based 
society offers the solution to our energy and environmental 
problems. Still, there remain many unanswered questions. Just 
as one example, what would it cost to build a hydrogen supply 
infrastructure? With so many unknowns, it is undear whether a 
society based on hydrogen energy would actually be all that effi- 


cient. Certainly, with less CO, output and no exhaust gases, using 


hydrogen-based energy places less of a burden on the environ- 
ment than burning oil or natural gas. 

The FCVs being developed in Japan today make use of hybrid 
engine technology in cars like the Prius. These hybrid electric ve- 
hicles use a mechanism consisting of a fuel cell, a battery, and a 


motor, all controlled by computer. The approach in Europe and 




































the United States is very different. Automakers there are devel- 
oping FCVs that use the direct hydrogen fuel cell system, in 
which electric power generated by the fuel cell is supplied di- 
rectly to a motor. 

Japan has truly excellent capabilities in the design and man- 
ufacture of motors, batteries, and controllers — key technologi- 
cal areas for hybrid FCVs. If hybrid vehicles become the 
mainstream type of FCV in the future, our country will have a 
definite advantage. 

In years to come, Japan should share its outstanding next- 
generation automotive technology with other countries in Asia, 
where the age of motorization is still young. After all, looking 
back we see how the automobile was invented in Germany, and 
how mass production developed in the United States. Japan 
learned from the experiences of both countries and has devel- 
oped its own auto manufacturing industry; but Japan has yet to 
make a decisive contribution to automotive history. Today, hy- 
brid electric cars are becoming more common, and develop- 
ment of FCVs is well under way. Now just may be the time 
when Japan can make a major contribution to the world — for 
the sake of the environment, and for the sake of the future. 


(Compiled from an interview) 


SPECIAL FEATURE REPORTING BY MASAKI YAMADA, SHIN'ICHI OKADA, 
TADAHIRO ОНКО5НІ AND AKIKO ONODERA 


Right: Toyota developed the PM (Personal Mobility) single-passenger electric vehi- 
de. The body adjusts its shape, both when a driver gets in or out and to adjust for 
town driving or traveling at high speed. 


Below: The high-performance electric vehicle Elica (Electric Li-ion Battery Car) was 
developed by a group spearheaded by members of the Faculty of Environmental 
Information at Keio University. The high power density of its lithium-ion batteries 
gives the Elica a cruising range of 200 to 320 kilometers on one charge. The devel- 
opment team aims to achieve speeds of up to 400 km/h. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


JAPANESE NGOs IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Middle East is a volatile area. Areas such as Iraq and Palestine 

in particular are very dangerous places, suffering regular bombings or rocket 
attacks. There is a great need for support measures, and many 
non-governmental organizations (NGOs) in the area are providing assistance. 
We look at four Japanese NGOs working in the Middle East. 


| Restoring Elementary Schools in Iraq 


JEN was founded as an amalgamation of 6 Japanese NGOs in 1994, and has 
since been conducting refugee aid activities in a number of locations around 
the globe, including the former Yugoslavia, Afghanistan and Eritrea. It has 
been active as a partner of UNICEF (United Nations Children's Fund), UNHCR 
(United Nations High Commission for Refugees), UNDP (United Nations 
Development Program) and other UN organizations. 

In September of last year, JEN began a collaborative project with UNICEF 
to restore elementary schools in Baghdad. Keiko Kiyama, Secretary General of 
JEN (photo, below), explains; "In the whole of Iraq there are around 6,000 
elementary schools, and approximately 2,900 of these are in Baghdad. 
However, the vast majority are in a state of disrepair. During the chaos of the 
war, electric appliances were just ripped from their original positions, leaving 
bare electrical cables dangerously exposed. There is no water supply, so toi- 
lets can't be flushed and there is nowhere for the children or staff to wash 
their hands and faces. There have even been instances of unexploded bombs 
in some schools. And apart from the damage done by the war, the long- 
standing economic sanctions have resulted in the buildings themselves falling 
Into decay." 

First of all, JEN dispatched an assessment team to Baghdad last April, and 
in August it opened an office from which to base its restoration projects. In 
September it began work on three elementary schools in the Zaafarania area 
of south-eastern Baghdad. These schools were in an advanced state of dilapi- 
dation: the windows were broken, and water was seeping out onto the 
nearby roads due to the malfunction of the sewerage and water supply sys- 
tems. The restoration teams have renewed the walls, floors and windows, re- 
stored the water supplies to the toilets and wash areas, and repaired the 
electrical wiring. The restoration of the three schools was scheduled for com- 
pletion in early December, and JEN is hoping to turn its attention to other 
damaged schools. 


In the Baghdad area, terrorist attacks are occurring on an almost daily’ 


basis. There have been numerous casualties, and not only members of the 


24 


occupying forces, but anyone from United Nations organizations or NGOs is 
a potential target. The staff from JEN currently stationed in Baghdad gather 
the latest information and hold emergency meetings each time there is an at- 
tack to assess the situation and decide whether to withdraw or stay on — and 
all the while their support activities continue. 

"We are confident that the Iraqi people can restore their country on 
their own. The role of JEN is to provide back-up support for their efforts," 
says Kiyama. Amidst the prevailing insta- | 
bility in Iraq, JEN is conscientiously get- 
ting to grips with the problem of restoring 
one of the most vital foundations of any 
country: education. 


Right: A restoration project underway in 
Ghamdan Elementary School in Baghdad 
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Protecting Those Hardest Hit in Iraq 





Peace Winds Japan (PWJ) was established in 1996 to provide support in the 
Kurdish Autonomous Region in northern Iraq, and is the only Japanese NGO 
active in this area. It has also carried out relief operations in other war-torn 
areas, such as East Timor, Sierra Leone and Afghanistan. PWJ carries out a 
wide variety of relief activities, including the provision of medical services, the 
construction of sewerage and water supply systems, and social care. 

Rika Yamamoto, who heads the Overseas Projects Team (photo, above 
right), explains, ^While the whole of Iraq was subjected to economic sanctions 
by the United Nations, the Kurdish Autonomous Region had added restrictions 
imposed by Saddam Hussein's regime, so they had it twice as tough as the 
rest of the country." 

The majority of the villages in the Autonomous Region have no medical 
facilities, and even non-serious illnesses are difficult to treat. PW) formed a 
medical team which has so far been to 63 different villages and eight refugee 
camps. The team has been grappling with the task of making improvements 
to living conditions in the area, which are the cause of many illnesses, as well 
as providing medical treatment. 

During the war in Iraq in March this year, while many United Nations in- 
stitutions and western NGOs withdrew from Irag, PWJ remained behind in 
the Autonomous Region and continued its work unabated. Four days after 
the beginning of hostilities PWJ recommenced its mobile medical activities, 
providing much-needed treatment to refugees and to those in areas where 
no medical treatment was available. PWJ's guiding principle is that humanitar- 
ian aid is all the more necessary in times of crisis. 


A mobile clinic provides 
medical treatment to 
children suffering 

from the ravages of the 
Iraq war. Northern Iraq, 
March, 2003. 


Yamamoto says, “During the allied air attacks in Afghanistan in 2001, we 
were forced to leave the country temporarily, and this slowed down our ef- 
forts in restarting aid activities. This time, however, we learned from that ex- 
perience: we purchased medical supplies and other necessities in advance, 
stockpiled them in the Autonomous Region and in neighboring Iran, and we 
were well prepared to return to our work.” 

With the fall of Saddam Hussein’s regime, movement between the 
Autonomous Region and the area controlled by the former regime became 
easier. PWJ has been able to expand its activities to Kirkuk, Mosul, Baghdad 
and other areas. During the bombing raids much of the public infrastructure 
was destroyed, and the subsequent pillaging and looting caused further wide- 
spread destruction. PW) is currently feverishly carrying out repairs and supply- 
ing equipment to five different hospitals and a medical clinic. 

Yamamoto continues, “Most of the high level medical treatment available 
in Iraq is concentrated in the central area of the country around Baghdad, so 
we want to work towards upgrading medical services in the rural areas. In ad- 
dition, with the internally displaced Kurds expressing the wish to return to 
Kirkuk and other areas, there is the fear that this will exacerbate tensions with 
the local Arab populations. | feel it's imperative that projects are undertaken 
to prevent disputes from breaking out.” 

With terrorist activities showing no signs of abating anytime soon, no one 
can say how the situation in Iraq will develop. Nevertheless, Yamamoto and 
her colleagues are carefully feeling their way forwards to assist where they 


can in the reconstruction of Iraq. — SHIN'ICHI OKADA 
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Palestinian women 
work at an embroidery 
workshop set up by 
Peace on Earth. This 
project aims to make 
women in Palestinian 


PEACE )N FARTH 


refugee camps more 


independent. 
Putting Women to Work 


Peace on Earth was established in 1995 with the main task of providing sup- 
port activities to women and children living in Palestinian refugee camps. 
Director Michiko Ota (photo, below right) spends half of each year in 
Palestinian refugee camps. What has struck her the most over the past few 
years is just how much the refugee camps are turning into slums. 

"Currently, over 70% of the men in the refugee camps are unemployed, 
and many of them become so frustrated at being out of work that they turn 
to extreme forms of violence," she explains. "In addition, with the intensifica- 
tion of feelings against Israel, even children are turning to violent action — for 
example, throwing stones at any Israeli they see. Poverty makes people grow 
irritable and angry, which in itself further contributes to the refugee camps 
turning into slum areas." 

Faced with this situation, one of the first things Peace on Earth did was to 
set up embroidery workshops to provide the women with some form of em- 
ployment. Many Palestinian women are skilled in traditional embroidery, and 
setting up the embroidery workshops demonstrates Ota's firm resolve that if 
the men are to be unemployed, then at least the women can put their abili- 
ties to some positive use. 

Ota continues, "The women mainly produce handbags and tablecloths 
here. With the current situation in Palestine the goods cannot be sold domes- 
tically, so we send the products to Japan, the US and Europe to be sold. We 
then distribute the profits among the women of the refugee camps." 

Apart from the workshops, Peace on Earth undertakes a wide range of other 
activities such as counseling services for women subjected to violence from the 
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men of the camps, and football or basketball matches for the children in an ef- 
fort get them to release their pent-up energy through sport, rather than ex- 
pressing themselves through more violent means. 

"Currently, the Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs has designated 
Palestine with a public safety level of 4 [level 5 denotes a state of war]. Given 
the danger, it is difficult for Japan to provide any assistance. However, if we 
don't provide any help, this will be interpreted by the international commu- 
nity as meaning Japan has no interest in the Palestinian problem. | think this 
IS a very Important point.” 

Extending the hand of support to women and children — who are so often 
the disadvantaged in society — may appear to be a fairly straightforward task, 
but it Is also a task of enormous im- 
portance. Until there is some sign of 
a settlement to the refugee problem 
in Palestine, Peace on Earth will con- 
tinue their work of supporting the 
women and children in the camps. 
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Environmental Work as the Path to Peace 


“We aim to improve relations between Israelis and Palestinians through solv- 
ing environmental problems." 

So says Yujiro Eguchi (photo, below right) of Asia-Pacific Coalition for the 
Environment (ACE), an NGO founded in 2001 to work on environmental is- 
sues. Last September ACE held a four-day symposium in the Jordanian city 
of Aqaba as the first stage in its long-planned Trilateral Environmental Peace 
Project in the Middle East, which aims to promote peace between three 
Middle Eastern neighboring countries through environmental improvement 
projects. The central issue under discussion was improving the water quality 
in the Autonomous Palestinian Territory on the West Bank of the River 
Jordan, and the workshop was attended by NGOs from Israel, Palestine, 
Jordan and the USA, along with representatives from various international 
organizations and national governments. 

Eguchi relates, "The River Jordan, which runs through Israel, Palestine and 
Jordan, has lost all its former beauty due to pollution caused by the illegal 
dumping of sewage and industrial effluents. In addition, the underground 
water of this area, which supplies the water demand for almost the whole of 
Palestine and around one-third of Israel, is becoming increasingly polluted by 
the illegal dumping of waste materials. If this problem remains unaddressed, 
it will turn the area on the West Bank of the River Jordan, which is home to 
some two million Palestinians, into a veritable wasteland, and have a serious 
impact on the neighboring countries of Israel and Jordan." 

However, while the Israeli, Palestinian and Jordanian governments all real- 
ize the necessity of working together to tackle this problem, the current politi- 
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cal instability in the region and budget constraints have resulted in no trilat- 
eral discussions or any specific action being undertaken. The problem simply 
continues to worsen. 

Eguchi asserts, “This is exactly why it's necessary for NGOs like ourselves 
and other international organizations, which come to the problem from a 
completely neutral standpoint, to provide assistance and support. We feel it is 
our mission to provide a forum where the three countries can come together 
and exchange ideas and opinions regarding these common problems.” At the 
ACE symposium, it was agreed that similar symposiums would be held regu- 
larly once a year, and plans were set in motion for such specific projects as 
local surveys and measures to ensure the spread of waste recycling by 2005. 

Eguchi sums up his dream sim- 
ply: “If only we could bring about 
peace in the Middle East at the 
same time as restoring the former 
beauty of the River Jordan.” 


— MASAKI YAMADA 
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AID FOR IRAQ 


The International Conference on Reconstruction in Iraq, held in Madrid in October 2003, showed the 





international community united in the desire to help the stricken country. 


ollowing the end of the war in Iraq, the international 

community places great importance on the process of re- 

constructing the country. Reconstruction is vital for the 
well-being of the Iraqi people, and also to ensure the peace 
and stability of the Middle East and the whole of the interna- 
tional community. Stability in the Middle East is of particular 
significance to Japan, which relies on the area for nearly 9096 
of its oil supply. 

The International Conference on Reconstruction in Iraq 
was held in the Spanish capital of Madrid on October 23 and 
24, 2003, to discuss international aid and assistance for Iraq. 
The conference was attended by delegates from 73 countries, 
20 international organizations and 13 NGOs. The Japanese 
government was represented by Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Yoriko Kawaguchi. 

Prior to the conference, the United Nations Security Council 
(UNSC) adopted resolution 1511 on October 16. Resolution 
1511 includes a political process to build a government in Iraq 
and the deployment of a multinational force under the UN, 
and it lays out a plan for reconstruction. It also recognizes the 
concerted effort of the international community to recon- 


struct Iraq and secure its stability. This resolution formed an 
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important basis for the discussions at the conference. 

At the Minister's Meeting on October 24, the second day of 
the conference, donor countries and organizations pledged a 
total of over US$33 billion in assistance. This did not meet the 
sum of US$55 billion which United Nations organizations and 
the World Bank have estimated as the total required for recon- 
struction, but it represents a very positive step in the right di- 
rection. When this sum is compared to the US$4.5 billion in 
assistance to Afghanistan pledged at the International 
Conference on Reconstruction Assistance to Afghanistan held 
in Tokyo in January 2002, it can be seen that the international 
community is united in providing a huge amount of aid to Iraq. 

The Japanese government had already announced grant as- 
sistance of US$1.5 billion to meet the reconstruction needs of 
Iraq, and at the conference Foreign Minister Kawaguchi an- 
nounced additional assistance of up to US$ 3.5 billion in con- 
cessional yen loans to meet medium-term construction needs. 
This brings the total of Japanese assistance to up to US$5 bil- 
lion, making Japan the second largest donor to Iraq after the 
US, which has pledged US$20.3 billion. Kawaguchi said that im- 
mediate assistance will be given to revitalize the lifelines of the 
Iraqi people, including power generation, education, and water 


Left: An American soldier guards Below: Children in Baghdad 
the site where the Engineering Iraq, wait to receive vaccinations 
Corps is repairing the sluice gate Hospitals in Iraq suffered 

of a dam on the Euphrates River shortages of medical supplies, 
at Ramadi, 100 kilometers west of but vaccination programs were 


Baghdad finally restarted in June, 2003 
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and sanitation. In the medium term, assistance will be given for Aid to Iraq 
infrastructure development, including telecommunications 


and transport. She also announced that as one of the major unit: billions of dollars 











creditor countries, Japan will also participate actively in the dis- = Amount required for reconstruction (estimate by World bank, etc) 55 — — — — —9 
. . . E . val . . А | 
cussions in the Paris Club (a meeting of official creditors), with peces Total aid announced approx. 40 (forecast) — — — — —» 


a view to achieving an early resolution of Iraq's debt problems. 
In the Conclusions by the Chair, which were announced at 


the end of the conference, it was noted that an International 





Reconstruction Fund Facility for Iraq is being established, America 20.3 

which will be administered by the World Bank and the United nado 

Nations in close coordination with the Iraqi authorities and "n pd bs м — 
donors. The Conclusions also emphasized that security in Saudi Arabia 1.0 = 

Iraq is critical for social and economic development, noting T . 

that “the strong commitment of the international community ub. à : 


to reconstruction will help to build the confidence of the Iraqi 
people, enhance stability, and discourage those who promote 
disorder." 

There have been a succession of terrorist attacks in Iraq, 
and much of the country remains in disarray. The 
International Conference on Reconstruction in Iraq has given 
the whole international community a view of the way forward 


for Iraq. — SHIN'ICHI OKADA 
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The Post-Bubble Architects 


BY TARO IGARASHI 


саған ESE 
TARO IGARASHI was born in 


Paris in 1967. He has a doc- 
torate in Engineering, with a 
major in Architectural History. 
He currently teaches at 
Chubu University, and has 
published numerous works of 
architectural criticism. 
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T1- economic bubble period of the 
1980s was a time for post-modern ar- 


chitecture. Architects keen to assert their 
individuality created buildings with extrav- 


agant ornamentation, flashy colors, and 


strange shapes. Many original and unusual 
public facilities appeared during these 


years — Shin Takamatsu's Kirin Plaza Osaka 
and Atsushi Kitagawara's Shibuya Rise are 


both products of this era. 


When the bubble collapsed in the early 
19905, the architectural world shifted away 


from strange complexities towards a more 


minimalist, simple approach. The young 
architects who came onto the scene dur- 
ing this time were born during the 1960s, 
and their casual dress style contrasted 
sharply with the prevailing, stiff-collar 
image of architects. They preferred work- 
ing in teams rather than operating on their 
own. Two of the best known of these 
teams are Atelier Bow-Wow and Mikan. 
Atelier Bow-Wow takes small plots of 
land and turns them to advantage by deliv- 
ering a new type of small-sized living quar- 
ters. One example is the Mini House 
(1998), where the architects used each 
floor of a building for a single, open-plan 
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room. For the Moca House (2000), they used 
a small, urban plot of land — this would 
usually be a poor location from an archi- 
tect's point of view — and used the small 
distance between the surrounding buildings 
to positive effect. 

For their Made in Tokyo project, Atelier 
Bow-Wow studied buildings that looked a 
total mess but were actually completely 
functional. An example is the Ready-Mix 
Concrete Apartment, a 
strange amalgamation 
of a ready-mix concrete 
factory, company apart- 
ments, and a parking 
lot for concrete mixing trucks. The Pet 
Architecture project researched the struc- 
tures that arise out of very tiny spaces, with 
results of uncertain size, somewhere be- 
tween architecture and furniture. 

The architects of the Mikan group took 
the name from the kindergarten class at- 
tended by the children of some of their 
members. Architects even a generation ago 
would not have even considered such a 
light-hearted title. Mikan hold in-depth dis- 
cussions with landowners to ensure that as 
many of the customers' wishes are in- 
cluded in the design as possible. The fin- 
ished buildings are notable for their 
advocacy of a design with no author, rather 
than any clear concept. Mikan sees archi- 
tecture not as the realm of the privileged, 
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but something on the same level as auto- 
mobiles. Mary et e 
For example, their KH-2 (2001), an 

Internet café, was created by joining six 
cylindrical trailers side by side together. 
Another work, Shibuya-AX (2000), is a live 


music venue in Tokyo's Shibuya district. It 
is decorated with showy blue and silver 
stripes, which leave a bold impression, 
bringing to mind the bright sign of a con- 
venience store. The exterior exposes a 
cross section of the building composition: 
foyer, seating, stage, and backstage. No 
changes were made to the building's con- 
figuration, and the decoration is kept to a 
minimum. The Shibuya-AX has a rather 
blank, unassuming look to it, fitting for a 
temporary building. The Mikan group ar- 
chitects grew up in an era when high-den- 
sity housing developments were a normal 
part of the scenery. They have published a 
collection of ideas for renovating these 
complexes, which rather than simply criti- 
cizing these often ugly complexes looks at 
ways to preserve them. 

Atelier Bow Wow and Mikan are known 
as unit architects, implying standardization 
and a lack of authoritative concepts to 
their work. Opinions regarding their archi- 
tecture are divided. Architectural commen- 
tator Yoichi lijima criticizes their lack of 
strong vision, and attention to only small 
differences, saying they have abandoned 
all expressive intent. For him, their lack of 
inclination to aggressively create is a type 
of nihilism. 

| am from the same generation as the 
unit architects, and for me these young ar- 
chitects have a new perspective and a pos- 
itive outlook on cities. They have formed a 
type of organization necessary to survive 
in today's networked society. And revolu- 
tions don't just happen, they are always 
born out of the smallest of things. 









At first glance, the M.O.C. 
System soft blocks appear to 
be just another type of stuffed 
animal. However, this toy's 
unique charm is all in the 
name: the Make your Own 
Creature System. These soft 
blocks allow children to create 
their own special creature by 


Style from Scrap 


Plant holders, light fixtures, 
and speakers. Very different, 
you might think, but these 
ones all have something in 
common: they were made 
using industrial-use reels, of 
the type often used in facto- 
ries and other places. The 
products in the Recycling 
Wheel series were all created 
from scrap plastic industrial 
reels by the Hulahoop Design 
Factory, a Yokohama design 
shop. As stylish interior design 
items they blend in very natu- 
rally in the home, so much so 
that they do not give the 
impression of recycled prod- 
ucts at all. The Recycling 
Wheel series reminds us how 
it just takes an idea to put old 
objects back to use, and 
breathe new life into them as 
recycled products. And that's 
good news for the environment. 
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Custom Critters 


choosing from a selection of 
arms, legs, tails, horns and 
other appendages. These can 
be attached to any of the nine 
buttons on the creature's 
body. There are limitless com- 
binations, so children get to 
create their own totally new, 
undiscovered animals. The 





soft blocks also help children 
practice fastening and unfas- 
tening buttons, allowing for 
both creative and educational 
play. The M.O.C. System won 
the Good Design Award 2003 
from the Japan Industrial 
Design Promotion 
Organization (JIDPO). 





Sound and Light 


A huge light display that 
moves in time to music has 
appeared on the Mori Tower 
of Roppongi Hills, one of the 
newest and most distinctive 
additions to Tokyo's skyline. 
The display, named the J-Wave 
Singing Tower, uses some 300 
lights installed inside the build- 
ing; these light up in time to 
the levels of the music broad- 
cast by the popular Tokyo FM 
radio station J-Wave. Looking 
like a huge equalizer display, 
the Singing Tower is the 
largest-ever sound indicator. It 


is also a giant piece of artwork, 


visually expressing the relation- 


ship between radio and the 
city of Tokyo. 

During the Singing Tower's 
operational period, the lights 
are displayed in time to night- 
time music broadcasts from 
J-Wave. Restaurants with a 
good view of the Singing 


Tower have been lending cus- 


tomers portable radios, and in 
many places diners can be 
seen enjoying a meal while 
listening to J-Wave and enjoy- 
ing the light show. 


Sleek 
Cell 
Phone 


Cellular phone carrier au has 
come up with a fresh, new 
look for mobile phones. The 
Infobar has a thin, rectangular 
body and a striking pattern of 
“tile” keys. From the screen 
design to the information 
icons, all elements of the 
Infobar have been carefully 
considered to match with the 
image of the handset body. 
au, Japan's second largest cel- 
lular carrier, began a project 
to re-think its mobile hand- 
sets from a design perspec- 
tive in 2001. Since then, a 
number of concept models 
have been created, but the 
Infobar is the first to actually 
be made into a product. The 
sleek, smart body comes 
packed with all the latest 
mobile functions, including a 
digital camera and video 
capabilities. 
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East Timor Peace Team Pays 
Respects to Prime Minister 


Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi met representa- 
tives of the fourth Japanese 
Team of International 
Peace Cooperation in East 
Timor on October 9, 2003, 
at the Prime Minister's 
Official Residence. The 
team had come to pay their 
respects before departing 
for East Timor. 

In keeping with the Japanese Government's policy of giv- 
ing all the support possible to help nation-building in the 
Democratic Republic of East Timor, which declared its in- 
dependence in May 2002, teams of International Peace 
Cooperation in East Timor have previously been dispatched 
on three occasions to support the United Nations Mission 
of Support in East Timor (UNMISET). The latest team of 
International Peace Cooperation in East Timor has 405 
members. After taking over duties from the third team, the 
team will conduct the maintenance and repair work on 
roads and bridges necessary for PKO activities. 

In his response to an address from the representatives of 
the departing personnel, Prime Minister Koizumi made ref- 
erence to the tributes the previous three teams have re- 
ceived for their efforts. "I want you all to exercise what you 
have learned from your training, and do a marvelous job," 
he said. He shook hands with the representatives, offering 
words of encouragement as he did so. 


Ministry Gives Priority to 
Single Mothers 
On October 30, the Ministry of Health, Labor and Welfare 
decided to actively encourage the employment of single 
mothers in part-time positions dealing with general affairs 
within the Ministry. This is in keeping with the Special 
Measures Law, which came into effect in July 2003. With the 
aim of supporting single-mother families, the law says that 
single mothers shall be given priority in situations where 
there is very little difference between two applicants. 
According to the Ministry of Health, Labor and Welfare, 
an increase in the number of divorced or unmarried moth- 
ers has caused an upward trend in the number of single- 
mother families. The latest data gives a total of 954,900 


single-mother households in Japan (1998 figures). Many of 
these women are part-time workers. Their average annual 
salary, approximately 2,300,000 yen, is only a third that of 
the normal family, and in these days of economic recession 
there are many cases where they are the first to lose their 
jobs in corporate restructuring. 

The Ministry has decided to lead the way by utilizing the 
nationwide network of Single-Mother Family Employment 
and Independence Centers to put out recruitment informa- 
tion, and by giving favorable consideration for jobs when 
current part-time staff are replaced. The Ministry will also 
direct welfare institutions and charitable organizations 
under its jurisdiction to give single mothers priority in em- 


ployment. 


Reusable Rocket Tests 
a Success 

The Japan Aerospace Exploration Agency (JAXA) carried 
out the third round of take-off and landing tests of the 
RVT-9 reusable rocket from October 14 
to 31 at the Noshiro Testing Center in 
Noshiro City, Akita Prefecture. The aim 
of these tests, which are a continuation 
of those carried out in 1999 and 2001, is 
to develop a reusable rocket like the 
Space Shuttle, capable of being 
launched into space for repeated mis- 
sions. It is hoped that such repeated- 
flight operations will lead to the 
creation of a low-cost system of trans- 
port into space in future. 

According to JAXA, the cone-shaped 
vehicle is 3.5 meters high and weighs 
approximately 500 kilograms. The use 
of lightweight materials, such as a com- 
posite cryogenic fuel tank, makes this 
vehicle almost 100 kilograms lighter 
than its predecessors in previous exper- 
iments. 

In the take-off and landing experi- 
ments the rocket successfully flew to a 
height of 42 meters. Also, large amounts 
of data were gathered on the operation 
of the onboard controls, weight-saving 
measures in the fuselage, and engine 
endurance. 
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Symposium on the Role of 

Foreign Students in 

Japanese Corporations 

A symposium was held on the 
Role of Foreign Students in 
Japanese Corporations in a 
Tokyo hotel on October 28, 2003. 
The symposium was part of the 
program of intellectual exchange 
of the 2003 Gathering of Chinese 
and South Korean Students who 





have studied in Japan. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs has been inviting Chinese 
and South Korean students who have previously studied in 
Japan to the Gathering of Former Foreign Students in Japan 
since 1989. The aim of the gathering is to give these former 
students a fresh appreciation of Japan and to foster new 
friendships among them and Japanese people. 

In his keynote address, Professor Sachio Hirose of Tokyo 
Institute of Technology's International Student Center de- 
scribed the current situation for foreign students starting 
careers in Japan, and talked about how corporations can 
make the most of the potential these young people have. 

In the panel discussion that followed there was a lively 
exchange of opinions, and more than 100 current foreign 
students also took part in the event. 


Trend towards 
Single-Resident and 
Older Households 
On October 16, 2003, the National Institute of Population and 
Social Welfare Research released forecasts of the changes in 
Japanese households over the period 2000 to 2025. According 
to this data, in 2007 single-resident households will outnum- 
ber households comprising parents and children for the first 
time. By 2025 there are expected to be 17.2 million single- 
resident households, 3396 more than in 2000. The total num- 
ber of households will increase by 696 to 49.64 million. The 
number of elderly people living alone is expected to show a 
sharp increase: single-resident households of people 75 
years of age or older will increase to 4.2 million, three times 
the number of 2000. This is a result of greater longevity and 
trends in people opting to marry either later or not at all. 
The population of Japan will peak in 2006 at 127.74 mil- 
lion before starting a downward trend, reaching 121.14 mil- 
lion in 2025. 


TV Program for Iraq 
As part of the Japan Foundation's reconstruction assistance 
for Iraq, on October 26, the Iraqi Media Network (IMN) 
commenced broadcasts of the Japanese television program 
Oshin with subtitles in Arabic. 

The series, about a young girl called Oshin struggling to 
survive when Japan was still a poor country, was originally 
broadcast in this country in 1983. It was extremely popular, 
with average viewer ratings 52.696. It has since been broad- 
cast in 59 countries and regions. Of the 297 episodes in the 
series, the 96 that focus on Oshin's childhood will be broad- 
cast in Iraq. The version that was broadcast on Egyptian 
State Television in 1992 has been copied for Iraq and deliv- 
ered to the Japanese Embassy in Baghdad at Japan's ex- 
pense. Broadcasting fees of approximately 3,000,000 yen 
have been paid by the Japan Foundation. 

Before the broadcasting commenced, in a press confer- 
ence on October 22, Chief Cabinet Secretary Yasuo Fukuda 
commented, "I hope the perseverance of the young girl 
Oshin will be a positive message to the Iraqi people as they 


strive to reconstruct their country." 
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Doctors for Iraq Pay Courtesy 
Call on Prime Minister 


Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi received a courtesy 
call from the members of the 
Japan-Egypt Joint Project 
for Medical Assistance for 
Iraq at the Prime Minister's 
Official Residence on 
October 17, 2003. 

The project was put in 
place after Prime Minister 
Koizumi and Egyptian 
President Muhammad Hosny Mubarak agreed in talks held 
in Cairo on May 24, 2003, that Japan and Egypt would 
jointly provide medical cooperation as part of the program 
for humanitarian and reconstruction assistance for Iraq. 

During the visit, Prime Minister Koizumi stressed the im- 
portance of this project. In response, the chief of the Iraqi 
group, Iraqi Vice Minister of Health Kalad H. A. Al-Abyde, 
said, "We are grateful for the support we are receiving from 
Japan. It is marvelous to receive this kind of assistance from 
the advanced nations of the world." 


Second Koizumi 
Cabinet Inaugurated 


Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi was reappointed as the 
Prime Minister on November 19, 2003, and the same day he 
formed the Second Koizumi Cabinet. 

Prime Minister Koizumi was re-elected in the House of 
Representatives general election held November 9, and was 
reappointed by the House of Representatives and the House 
of Councilors at the 158th special session of the Diet. 
Koizumi reappointed all the ministers named in the 
Cabinet reshuffle in September 2003, forming the Second 
Koizumi Cabinet. 

The first meeting of the Second Koizumi Cabinet was 
held on the evening of November 19. In a statement after- 
wards, Koizumi said that he “solemnly accepted the man- 
date given by the people of Japan in the general election," 
and he pledged to continue to promote structural reform. 
Referring to the tasks that lay ahead, he asked for the un- 
derstanding and cooperation of the people of Japan. 


Correction: The caption on page 29 of the December 2003 issue which read "President George 
Bush (left) and Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi (right) during their talks" should have read 
"President Vicente Fox (left) and Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi (right) during their talks." 
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Concert of Japanese 

Traditional Court Music 

at Angkor Wat 

On October 10 and 11, 2003, a concert entitled Banquet of 
the Gods by Hideki Togi, a performer and composer of tra- 
ditional Japanese court music, was held among the ruins of 
Angkor Wat, a World Cultural Heritage Site in north west- 
ern Cambodia. 

The concert was held as one of the events commemorat- 
ing the 50th anniversary of the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between Japan and Cambodia, and was jointly 
sponsored by the Japanese Embassy and the Cambodian 
Government. In addition to many Japanese tourists, the 
first of the two performances, on November 10, was at- 
tended by Cambodian Deputy Prime Minister Sar Kheng 
and Japanese Ambassador Gotaro Ogawa. 

The audience of approximately 2,000 people was capti- 
vated by the combination of Angkor Wat, the symbol of 
Khmer art at its pinnacle in the 12th century, and the per- 


formance of Japanese court music with over 1,000 years of 
tradition behind it. 
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JAPAN THROUGH STATISTICS 





Every day homes and workplaces in Japan generate huge amounts of rub- 
bish, and over the past decade the amount of refuse generated has increased 
gradually every year. In 1998 a total of 51.6 million tons of garbage was gen- 
erated, an average of 1.1 kilograms per person per day. Of the total, 
13.35 million tons was cinders or ash from 

refuse incineration, accounting for 22% 
of the refuse buried in land-fills. 
Advances in recycling and incineration 
methods are probably why this figure 
is substantially less than the 33% 
recorded in 1990. 

Figures from 2001 show that 
40.7% by volume of general refuse 
was plastic containers and packaging, 
and another 17.096 was paper con- 
tainers and packaging. In other words, 
containers and packaging from foods 
and beverages accounted for almost 
60% of the total amount of refuse. 

The Container and Packaging Recycling Law came into ef- 
fect in 2000 (parts had been in place since 1997) with the aim of pro- 
moting the separated collection and recycling of containers and packaging, 
thus saving resources and reducing the amount of garbage. The new legal 
stipulations lead to 188,000 tons of PET plastic bottles being collected in fiscal 
2002, a 120% increase over the previous 12-month period. The collection 
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Collection Rate of PET Plastic Bottles 


Source: Ministry of the Environment, PET Bottle Association 


What do We Throw Away? 


rate (the percentage of bottles sold that are subsequently collected for recy- 
cling) now stands at 45.6%, and has shown steady annual increases since 
1997. In the autumn of 2003 technology enabling recycled plastic bottles to 
be used as raw material for making new bottles was put into operation, so 
the collection rate is expected to increase further in 
years to come. 

According to a 2001 Ministry of the 
Environment survey, 91% of respon- 
dents said they make it a rule to 
separate refuse in accordance with 
local regulations. Also, 879 of people 
said they separate glass bottles, cans 
and plastic bottles for recycling, 78% 
said they put old newspapers and mag- 
azines out for paper collection, and 
52% of respondents said they make 
efforts to generate as little refuse as 
possible. These figures illustrate that there 
Is some level of awareness among the Japanese people 
of the refuse problem. However, in the 2002 Survey of 
Environmental Awareness and Behavior by Dentsu, Inc., only 15% 
of respondents said that they considered whether or not a product was envi- 
ronmentally-friendly when they make a purchase. It may be some time be- 

fore a broader awareness of environmental problems takes root in Japan. 
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— YUKA OGURA 
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INTERVIEW 





“There is a need to increase local people 
and jurisdiction over, the management 


been caught up in the global economy. The Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) of the United Nations has 
stated that the main cause of tropical forest depletion is con- 
version from forest to farmland. However, the crops that are 
produced on this converted land are mainly for sale to devel- 
oped countries. Typical of these cash crops is palm oil, which 
is used all over the world as a raw material for confectionery 
and cosmetics. In Indonesia the total area given over to palm 
oil farming grew rapidly from 1978 onwards, reaching 2.5 mil- 
lion hectares by 1997, and it has continued to increase since 
then. 


So the disappearance of the tropical forests has been 
influenced by globalization. | 

Yes, and in the end it is the weakest sections of society which 
suffer most from destruction of the forests. These are the local 
people, who in the past always used traditional swidden agri- 
culture, and the settlers, who have no option but to use non- 
traditional swidden agriculture. The forests used to be known 
as an "overcoat for the poor," meaning that they acted as a 
safety net for the very poorest people, who could always eke 
out an existence there. The influence of globalization is 
widening the economic disparities between people, and the 
people who are being chased out of the forest are becoming 
refugees. 


Will it require a global effort, rather than purely national ones, 
to check the process of deforestation? 

Yes, and the movement to halt deforestation is gaining mo- 
mentum. Since the 1992 Earth Summit in Rio de Janeiro, vari- 
ous measures have been taken at different levels around the 
world for the conservation of forests. 

At the global level, the Intergovernmental Panel on Forests 
(IPF), the Intergovernmental Forum on Forests (IFF), and the 
United Nations Forum on Forests (UNFF), have all become 
active in holding conferences on forestry policy. Under the 
Convention on Biological Diversity (CBD) and the 
International Tropical Timber Agreement (ITTA), agree- 
ments have been signed supporting the participation of peo- 
ple who live in the forests in measures to protect them; this is 
another big conservation movement. 

The FAO commented that over the last 10 years these 
movements have strengthened international cooperation re- 
lating to forestry. It is true to say that dialog on the conserva- 
tion of forests had never taken place at a global level before. 


zo 
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Despite all this dialog, the forests are disappearing faster than 
ever, Why is this? 

I think this problem was caused by a mishandling of forestry 
control. The forestry administrators in tropical nations tend 
to regard the land use of local people, which often means 
swidden agriculture and forest use, as out of date and de- 
structive. They also feel that the people who live in the forest 
only think about their own livelihoods, while not giving suffi- 
cient consideration to local and national conservation efforts. 
In addition, workers for companies which hold timber con- 
cessions often regard local people as an obstacle to forest 
management. Scientists who wish to promote scientific 
forestry techniques may also look down on the traditional 
practices of the people who live in the forest areas. What it 
boils down to is that people with an education in forestry 
think of the forest first and regard local people as a hindrance 
to proper forest control, believing that technology and educa- 
tion will help to solve the problems. This is the forester's view- 
point. 

In contrast, the people who have lived in the forests for 
generations see the forestry companies as invaders who have 
come to take their land. They also have strong feelings of re- 
sentment towards forestry administration officials, who they 
see as never listening to their opinions. Local people think 
about improving their own living standards first, and feel that 
they should have more say in the control and utilization of the 
forests; there is a mistrust of the foresters. This is the local 
people's viewpoint. 

When we look at the discrepancy between these view- 
points, we can see that the real problem linked to the process 
of deforestation is the spread of the "forester's syndrome" — 
the foresters may love the trees, but they tend to dislike the 
local residents. 


So the change that is required is not in the thinking of the local 
people, but in that of the foresters. 

We must not forget that these people holding these view- 
points are not on the same level. The forester's viewpoint is 
held by administrators and companies, who are in a strong 
position politically and economically, and have additional 
backing from scientists. The local people's viewpoint is still in 
a much weaker position. Even though we have seen decades 
of research and forestry policies based on the forester's view- 
point, the forests are now decreasing faster than ever. This is a 
very important point to bear in mind. 





So should we implement forestry policies that are based on the 
local people's viewpoint? 

We need to search for a solution to the problem, and it should 
be based on the principle that if the forest benefits the people 
who live in it, it can benefit all humankind. 

Under existing systems of governance, the attempt to pro- 
tect mankind's common heritage has committed large 
amounts of research resources, held conferences, published 
countless research and policy papers, and established interna- 
tional treaties. However, the forests still continue to disap- 
pear. This shows the limitations of trying to solve the problem 
by relying on the forester's viewpoint. 

It is clear that the closed, monolithic, and uniform policies 
in forest conservation, which have been decided by the "ex- 
perts," will fail. There is a need to increase local people's par- 
ticipation in, and jurisdiction over, the management of 
forests. 


It would be difficult to make this happen. 

In fact, there is a movement to develop this idea of the partici- 
pation of forest residents in forestry policy. This started in the 
West Kutai District of East Kalimantan, and has attracted at- 
tention from around the world. 

West Kutai District is roughly the same size as Taiwan. 
About 150,000 people live in the area, which is covered by a 
tropical rain forest. The area is being constantly and illegally 
logged by domestic and foreign brokers, who want the trees 
for expensive building materials. Rama Alexander Asia, an in- 
digenous Dayak, was elected governor of West Kutai District 
in September 2000. He declared, "Until now, outsiders have 
profited from our resources. From now on, we must manage 
the forest ourselves for profit and sustainability". 

First, he set up a committee to devise a management plan 
for the rain forest, consisting of residents, government offi- 
cials, scholars, companies, and non-governmental organiza- 
tions. The members of the committee studied the condition of 
the forest, and discussed its management and how to nurture 


it. They came up with an action plan with a total of 52 meas- 


ures that needed to be taken over the ensuing 10 years. The 
measures included concrete action, such as setting up a con- 
flict resolution team and revising local custom laws to enable 
them to respond to modern-day issues. Guidelines have been 
made, and frameworks have been constructed which are in- 
tended to form the basis for agreements among the interested 
parties. 

West Kutai District had valuable areas of natural forest re- 
maining, and built up a framework for protecting it based on 
the participation of multi-stakeholders, including the resi- 
dents—this is a rare example in Asia. The committee is now 
focusing on how to implement its plans in each village, and I 
believe that if there is good progress it will influence other 
areas as an example of how to develop the local environmen- 
tal governance of the tropical forests. 

What makes this project particularly notable is that the 
Institute for Global Environmental Strategies (IGES), an in- 
ternational research organization based in Japan, took part in 
drawing up the plans. IGES is an independent think tank that 
puts forward initiatives for the sort of policies that are neces- 
sary at both global and regional level for Asia to achieve sus- 
tainable development. IGES was established in 1998 under a 
proposal from the Japanese government, with the agreement 
of the Environment Congress for Asia and the Pacific (ECO- 
ASIA), which includes high-level government officials from 
around Asia. 

I am the project leader for IGES' forest conservation proj- 
ect, and I think the example of West Kutai District shows the 
way forward for local environmental governance. In this 
sense, I think it has been a praiseworthy experiment. 

— INTERVIEW BY HISASHI KONDO 





MAKOTO INOUE graduated from the Faculty of Agriculture at the University of Tokyo, and 
then went to Indonesia to research the tropical rain forests. He is now an Associate Professor 
at the Graduate School of Agricultural and Life Sciences at the University of Tokyo. He partici- 
pated in the Japan International Cooperation Agency (JICA) Tropical Rain Forest Research 
Project implemented in East Kalimantan of Indonesia from 1987 to 1990. 
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TRADITIONAL ART 


SHAPINGMETAL 


TEXT BY NAOKO SATO 

Senior Specialist for Cultural Properties, 

Agency for Cultural Affairs 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY HIROSHI OHASHI 


In the traditional tankin method, 
metal that has been heated until 
soft is beaten into shape with a 
metal hammer. Hoseki Okuyama 
has been designated a holder of 
the Important Intangible Cultural 
Property of tankin. 





METAL INLAY BOWL WITH WEEPING CHERRY TREE DESIGN 
Hoseki Okuyama 2002 


The metal inlay is achieved by placing pieces of colored metal on the 


surface of the bowl, and hammering them in. The design shows the 


gentle image of a weeping cherry tree seen at night. Hoseki used 12,000 


individual flowers to create the overall design. 





BOWL OF MISTED SILVER 
Hoseki Okuyama 2000 


The work expresses the peacefulness 


of the moon shrouded in haze. The 


depth of color in the silver gives the 





The metal is heated using a gas 


beaten. This process is continual 


The metal body is supported on 


lightly beaten into shape using a 





SK 41" This mask, made of solid gold, covered the face of the mummified body of 
Egypt, 14th century B.C King Tutankhamun, who reigned over Ancient Egypt from about 1361 to 1352 
The Egyptian Museum, Cairo B.C. during the 18th Dynasty. The gold body of the mask was forged and then 
decorated with lapis lazuli and semi-precious stones such as turquoise. This 
famous work reveals the exquisite mastery of precious metal craftsmanship that 
existed in ancient Egypt. 


This repoussé work of Buddhist images was originally housed at Horyu-ji 
Temple in Nara, where another example of this work was found to have 


been made from the exact same mold. Repoussé works of Buddhist Japan, 7th century 


images were normally contained within miniature shrines in the temple Tokyo National Museum 


or on the temple wall. Although most examples were used for interior 
decoration, in some cases they also stood independently like the 
Buddhist statues used as images for worship. 


Muneyuki Hirata was from a family of tankin artisans that originated in the 
middle of the Edo period (1603-1867). It seems the Hirata family started as 

Muneyuki Hirata. Late 19th century armorers, then worked as official artisans serving the ruling Tokugawa family. 

Tokyo National University of Fine Arts In the Meiji period (1868-1912), they produced works of silver for export. 

and Music Throughout their history, the Hirata family were highly skilled in the use of 
traditional tankin techniques. Muneyuki Hirata founded the Tankin 
Department at the Tokyo School of Fine Arts, predecessor of the Tokyo 
National University of Fine Arts and Music, where he passed his craft on to 
the next generation. 


The decanter is shaped to recall the pattern of scales on the shell of a SAKE DECANTER 
turtle. The dull gleam of the oxidized silver brings out a feeling of great Hoseki Okuyama 2000 
depth. A work of tankin made by a machine could never achieve a 

shape with such warmth. The shape is simple, yet possessed of an 

intense feeling of presence. This work shows the influence of the Tokyo 

Ginki school of traditional crafts, to which Hoseki belonged. 
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ENVIRONMENT 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPH BY TAKESHI 


MIZUKOSHI 


he Tsushima current parts from the main Kuroshio current, 

flows north into the Japan Sea from the East China Sea and then 
through the Tsugaru Strait into the Pacific Ocean. This warm cur- 
rent has an enormous influence on the western coastline of Japan. 
The heavy snows that fall in winter are a result of the moist air from 
this current, and the narcissus flowers on Echizen-misaki are able 
to bloom even when the coldest winter winds blow in from Siberia 
because the current keeps the temperatures moderate. 

The warm Tsushima current also allows the tabunoki, one of 


the main East Asian evergreens, to be found in its more northern 





locations. The tabunoki is a small tree, similar to a laurel. There is 
a stand of tabunoki at a place called Fukura, which appears in The 
Narrow Road to the Deep North by the famous haiku poet Basho 
(1644-1694) who traveled through Northeast Japan. This stand 
has been designated a Natural Treasure as the northern extreme 
of the tree's distribution. 

Fukura is just north of Sakata City on the Japan Sea coastline. 
Strictly speaking, though, the superb stand of tabunoki found on 
the solitary island of Tobishima, reached by boat from the port at 


Sakata, is at the true northern extreme of this tree. It is thought 


that temperatures on this island are slightly higher than other areas 
at the same latitude due to the influence of the sea's currents. 

East Asian evergreens, such as tabunoki, camellias and shii (a 
type of small oak), are noted for their thick, glossy leaves, through 
which the sun's rays cannot penetrate. To allow photosynthesis to 
occur effectively, the trees arrange their foliage so that all the leaves 
receive light. When one gazes up at the forest canopy, the lines of 
bright sky where the trees have parted just enough to let light 


through look like life-giving veins. If these delicate, virgin forests 


are damaged, they will never again display their beautiful lines. 





APP: Japan 
Readers — 
Questionnaire 


Thank you very much for 

reading APP:Japan+! 

Our aim is to give up-to-date information 
about Japan and the Japanese government. 
Please help us by filling in this questionnaire to 
let us know whether APP:Japan+ has been 
useful to you. We hope to use the results to 


bring you a better, more informative magazine. 


Please return the questionnaire by 
March 31, 2004, in one of the following ways: 


By post: 

Simply mail the attached questionnaire 
form to the address on the front-NO STAMP 
REQUIRED. We have included two 
questionnaire forms to give as many readers 
as possible the chance to reply (one form 
per person, please). 


By fax: 
If there are no more questionnaire forms 
attached, please complete and fax this page. 


+8]-5-55/1-8890 


Over the Internet: 


www. Jijigaho.or.jp/app. q.html 


We will send a small present to 
50 names drawn at random from the 
completed questionnaires. 


Thank you very 
much for 
your cooperation! 


Address: Pe ec OIM euros ы ee NN 


Nationality: 


Age: OUnder20 О 20-29 030-39 1240-40 Ч 50-59 О 60-69 O70 or over 


Occupation: ÛJ Company employee 
Û Diplomat О Civil servant 

О Doctor/medic О Lawyer 
О Homemaker ЧО Student 


О Company manager Û Researcher О Teacher 

О Member of an international organization О Member of an NGO 
О Accountant Û Journalist О Self-employed О Artist 
О No occupation О Other 


How did you first know about APP: Japan+? 
О Saw it in a library О Saw it at ап embassy О Saw it at a United Nations-related organization 
О Someone told me about it О Saw it in a store О Saw it on the Internet Û Other 


Why did you read APP: Japan+? 
О l'm interested in Japan (21 was attracted by the cover 
О | was attracted by the photographs О Other 


О | was interested іп the articles 


What sort of impression do you think the cover gives? 
О Positive О Neither positive nor negative О Negative 


What did you think of the articles in this month's issue? 


Good Neither good nor bad Вай Good Neither good nor bad Вад 
New uses for schools O а Q Lifestyle о Q 0 
Art and haiku о а Q Government а а О 
Cars for the Future Q Q Q Japan through Statistics Q а о 
Japan's NGOs а а Q Traditional Art d Q Q 
Aid for Iraq Q Q Q Environment Q Q Q 
Architecture Q а Q 


Has APP: Japan+ increased your understanding of modern-day Japan? 
О Yes, very much О Yes, a little О №, not much (2 Don't know 


How do you think you have benefited from APP: Japan? (check all that apply) 
О I have learnt about policies | would like to see in my country O I have learnt more about global problems 
О | have found issues that Japan and my country have in common О It has helped in research 
Q | have learnt more about Japanese culture Û Other 


Has APP: Japan+ shown you the contribution Japan makes to other countries? 
QYes ANo  übDon'tknow 


Has APP: Japan+ shown you things about Japan that you didn't know? 
QYes ОМ  QbDon'tknow 


What sort of topics would you like to see in the Special Feature in the future? (check al that apply) 
О Environmental issues О Science & technology 

О Information technology (IT) Û Medicine & welfare 

Û Education Û Japan's international contributions 

О Contemporary Japanese culture О Traditional Japanese culture 

О Japanese people active around the world Û Other 


What do you think of the photos in APP: Japan? 
О Good ONotgood О Dontt know 


Where do you get information about Japan from? (check all that apply) 


О APP: Јарап+ О Other magazines О Newspapers Television O Internet Û Other 


APP: Japan 
Readers — 
Questionnaire 


Thank you very much for 
reading APP:Japan+! 


Our aim is to give up-to-date information 
about Japan and the Japanese government. 
Please help us by filling in this questionnaire to 
let us know whether APP:Japan+ has been 
useful to you. We hope to use the results to 


bring you a better, more informative magazine. 


Please return the questionnaire by 
March 31, 2004, in one of the following ways: 


By post: 
Simply mail this questionnaire form to the 
address on the front-NO STAMP REQUIRED. 


By fax: 


%81-5-55/1-8890 
Over the Internet: | 
Www.}ijigaho.or.|p 


We will send a small present to 
50 names drawn at random from the 
completed questionnaires. 


Thank you very 


much for — — 
your cooperation! 


Address: 

Nationality: 

Age: OUnder20 020-29 1250-52 ЧО 40-49 О 50-59 О 60-69 O70 or over 
Occupation: О Company employee Company manager ЧО Researcher Ч Teacher 

О Diplomat О Civil servant (2 Member of an international organization O Member of an NGO 
О Dodor/medic О Lawyer O Accountant О Journalist О Self-employed О Artist 

О Homemaker О Student ЧО No occupation O Other 


How did you first know about APP: Japan+? 
О Saw it in a library Û Saw it at an embassy О Saw it at a United Nations-related organization 
O Someone told me about it О Saw it in a store Û Saw it on the Internet Û Other 


Why did you read APP: Japan+? 
О I'm interested in Japan 121 was attracted by the cover 
О I was attracted by the photographs (2 Other 


О | was interested in the articles 


What sort of impression do you think the cover gives? 
О Positive О Neither positive nor negative (2 Negative 


What did you think of the articles in this month's issue? 


Good Neither good nor bad Вай Good Neither good nor bad 
New uses for schools O Q Q Lifestyle Q о 
Art and haiku Q Q Q Government о 0 
Cars for the Future Q Q Q Japan through Statistics 12 Q 
Japan's NGOs Q Q Q Traditional Art Q Q 
Aid for Iraq Q d Q Environment Q Q 
Architecture Q Q Q 


Has APP: Japan+ increased your understanding of modern-day Japan? 
А Yes, very much О Yes, alittle О №, not much О Don't know 


How do you think you have benefited from APP: Japan+? (check all that apply) 


LUE Û 


Û | have learnt about policies | would like to see in my country О I have learnt more about global problems 


Û | have found issues that Japan and my country have in common 
Û | have learnt more about Japanese culture ЧО Other 


Û It has helped in research 
Has APP: Japan+ shown you the contribution Japan makes to other countries? 
ОҮеѕ ANo  übDon'tknow 


Has APP: Japan+ shown you things about Japan that you didn't know? 
QYes ANo  übDontknow 


What sort of topics would you like to see іп the Special Feature in the future? (heck о/ that apply) 


O Environmental issues 

О Information technology (IT) 

O Education 

А Contemporary Japanese culture 

CJ Japanese people active around the world 


О Science & technology 

C) Medicine & welfare 

Ч Japan's international contributions 
Q Traditional Japanese culture 

О Other 


What do you think of the photos in APP: Japan? 
О Good  QNotgood О Ооп know 


Where do you get information about Japan from? (check all that apply) 


Û APP: Јарап+ О Other magazines О Newspapers О Television О Internet О Other 
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TOKYO BIG SIGHT EVENT SCHEDULE JANUARY 2004—MARCH 2004 


1/6(Tue) Public Free 

New Year's Fire Review 2004 
Administration Section Administration Division 
Tokyo Fire Department 

Tel: 03-3212-2111 Fax: 03-3213-6094 


1/10 (Sat) - 1/12 (Mon) Public ¥1000 
ANTIQUE JAMBOREE 

ANTIQUE JAMBOREE OFFICE 

Tel: 03-5996-4105 Fax: 03-5996-4130 


1/14 (Wed) - 1/16 (Fri) Trade Free 
International Fashion Fair 

Secretariat of International Fashion Fair 
Tel: 03-3219-3566 Fax: 03-3292-1813 


1/18 (Sun) Public ¥1000 
TAKARAJIMA Collection Market 21 
TAKARAJIMA Collection Market Office 
Tel: 03-3843-1290 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


1/21 (Wed) — 1/24 (Sat) Trade ¥5000 
INTERNATIONAL JEWELLERY TOKYO 2004 
Reed Exhibitions Japan Ltd. 

Tel: 03-3349-8503 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


1/25 (Sun) Public 
Comic City in Tokyo 104 
Akaboo 


Tel: 03-3225-8520 


1/28 (Wed) — 1/30 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 
33rd INTERNEPCON JAPAN 

INW Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/28 (Wed) — 1/30 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 
21st ELECTROTEST JAPAN 

ET Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/28 (Wed) — 1/30 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 
5th IC PACKAGING TECHNOLOGY EXPO 
ICP Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/28 (Wed) — 1/30 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 
5th PRINTED WIRING BOARDS EXPO 
PWB Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/28 (Wed) — 1/30 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 
5th ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS EXPO 
ELECON Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 





1/28 (Wed) — 1/30 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 
4th FIBER OPTICS EXPO 
FOE Show Management 


Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/29 (Thu) — 1/31 (Sat) Guest Only ¥1000 
Inter MADex 

Exhibition Technologies, Inc. 

Tel: 03-5775-2855 Fax: 03-5775-2856 


2/2 (Mon) — 2/3 (Tue) Guest Only Free 
MAINICHI JOB EXPO 2004 

MAINICHI COMMUNICATIONS Inc. 

Tel: 03-3222-7747 Fax: 03-3222-9699 


2/3 (Tue) — 2/4 (Wed) Guest Only Free 
2004 WORLD OPTICAL FAIR 

Tokyo Optical Wholesalers Association Office 
Tel: 03-3874-8656 Fax: 03-3874-8657 


2/3 (Tue) — 2/6 (Fri) Public Free 

HEATING, VENTILATING, AIR-CONDITIONING 
AND REFRIGERATING EXPO. 

HVAC&R JAPAN Secretariat 

Tel: 03-3219-3562 Fax: 03-3292-1813 


2/5 (Thu) — 2/7 (Sat) Trade/Public Free 
active collection 2004 spring 

media house co., Itd. 

Tel: 03-3813-3601 Fax: 03-3818-3188 


2/6 (Fri) - 2/8 (Sun) Trade/Public Y 1000 
Diving Festival 2004 -Resort & Tour- 
Secretariat of the Diving Festival 

Tel: 03-3503-7623 Fax: 03-3503-7620 


2/6 (Fri) - 2/8 (Sun Public ¥1000 
Camping & RV Show 2004 

Camping & RV Show Bureau 

Tel: 03-3452-0732 Fax: 03-3769-3103 


2/8 (Sun) Public Y700 

Valentine Only Festa 2004 

Studio You 

Tel: 03-5828-0011 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


2/12 (Thu) - 2/14 (Sat) Public Free 

28TH ENERGY & ENVIRONMENT EXHIBITION 
The Energy Conservation Center, Japan 

Tel: 03-5543-3013 Fax: 03-5543-3887 


2/12 (Thu) - 2/14 (Sat) Trade Y1000 
Baby & Kids Fair Japan 2004 
Secretariat of Baby & Kids Fair Japan 








Tel: 03-3434-1377 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


2/12 (Thu) - 2/14 (Sat) 7rade Y1000 
Japan School Show 2004 

The Secretariat of Japan School Show 
Tel: 03-3434-1377 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


2/17 (Tue) — 2/20 (Fri) Trade Free 

THE 57th TOKYO INTERNATIONAL GIFT SHOW 
Spring 2004 

BUSINESS GUIDE-SHA, INC 

Tel: 03-3843-9851 Fax: 03-3843-9850 


2/22 (Sun) Public ¥2000 

Wonder Festival 2004 Winter 

Wonder Festival project office 

Tel: 06-6909-5660 Fax: 06-6909-0861 


2/22 (Sun) Public ¥1000 

TOKYO TOY FESTIVAL 

Tokyo Toy Festival Executive Committee 
Tel: 045-621-8655 Fax: 045-621-8676 


2/26 (Thu) - 2/28 (Sat) Trade/Public Free 
38th JAPAN GOLF FAIR 2004 

Japan Golf Fair Operational Secretariat 

Tel: 03-3437-8400 Fax: 03-3437-8401 


3/2 (Tue) — 3/5 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1500 
JAPAN SHOP 2004 

JAPAN SHOP Organizer 

Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 


3/2 (Tue) — 3/5 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1500 
ARCHITECTURE+CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIALS 2004 
ARCHITECTURE+CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
Organizer 

Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 


3/2 (Tue) — 3/5 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1500 
SECURITY SHOW 2004 

Secretariat of SECURITY SHOW 

Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 


3/2 (Tue) — 3/5 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1500 
IC CARD WORLD 2004 

IC CARD WORLD Secretariat 

Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 


3/2 (Tue) — 3/5 (Fri) Trade/Public Y1500 
RETAILTECH JAPAN 2004 

Secretariat of RETAILTECH JAPAN 

Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 


3/3 (Wed) — 3/5 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥500 
Franchise Show & Business Expo 2004 
Secretariat of Franchise Show & Business Expo 
Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 


3/9 (Tue) — 3/12 (Fri) Trade ¥1000 
HOTERES JAPAN 2004 

The Secretariat of HCJ 

Tel: 03-3434-1377 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


3/9 (Tue) — 3/12 (Fri) Trade ¥1000 
CATEREX JAPAN 2004 

The Secretariat of HCJ 

Tel: 03-3434-1377 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


3/9 (Tue) — 3/12 (Fri) Trade ¥1000 

Japan Food Service Equipment Show 2004 
The Secretariat of HCJ 

Tel: 03-3434-1377 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


3/17 (Wed) — 3/19 (Ға) Trade/Public ¥3000 
International Nanotechnology Exhibition & 
Conference 

ICS Convention Design, Inc. 

Tel: 03-3219-3567 Fax: 03-3292-1813 


3/17 (Wed) — 3/19 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥3000 
Regenerative + Nano Medicine Expo 2004 
ICS Convention Design, Inc. 

Tel: 03-3219-3564 Fax: 03-3292-1813 


3/17 (Wed) — 3/19 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Tokyo Health Industry Show 2004 

CMP Japan Co., Ltd. 

Tel: 03-5296-1017 Fax: 03-5296-1018 


3/21 (Sun) Public 
HARU Comic City 9 
Akaboo 


Tel: 03-3225-8520 


3/25 (Thu) — 3/28 (Sun) 7rade/Public ¥1000 
Tokyo International Anime Fair 2004 

Tokyo International Anime Fair Executive 
Committee 

Tel: 03-5320-4802 Fax: 03-5388-1463 





The events schedule is based on 
information received from organizers. It is 
subject to change without notice. 

For more information, please contact the 
management office for each event. 
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of serenity 


in Tokyo. 


Hidden in Tokyo's bustling center is a hotel that 
sequesters you from the crowds. Offering serenity-inducing 
service in the Japanese tradition. As well as a complete fitness 
center, indoor e outdoor pools, eight restaurants, three bars, a 
tea ceremony room, an art museum and, of course, data ports 
and fax machines in all rooms. Everything a private island 


must have ... In Tokyo. 
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1UU Great Years, І папк You 
A new millennium, a new Toppan. 






А th 
Anniversary 


We want to bring you closer together. 





TOPPAN 


LS 
COMMUNICATION 


When you meet someone or come across new information, 

the encounter can bring an inspiration ... feelings that can be shared. 

This is how we enrich our hearts. It is indeed the wonder of communication. 
Which is why we at Toppan do not limit ourselves to printing alone. 


i че" Y 
We are always discovering new methods of communicating, RATS NOUS IE 


whether in the field of electronics or multimedia. TOPPAN 
Today, Toppan is striving to become a leader 


in the "information communications industry," КОРКАМ FRINTING CODED 
. Kanda Izumi-cho. Chiyoda-ku. Tokyo. Japan 








bringing tomorrow's new opportunities right to you. http://www.toppan.co.jp/ 
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CULTURAL ASSETS 


6, MANY CULTURAL ASSETS 


АКЕ OLD AND PRONE TO 
1 DETERIORATION. A PROJECT IS 
UNDERWAY ТО PRESERVE CULTURAL 


ТНА Н НА Heap 


2% ASSEIS.AS-DIGTTAE IMAGES. 


cultural assets every year. However, this large yield of re- 


L xcavations in Japan currently unearth in excess of 10,000 


mains and relics is becoming increasingly difficult to cat- 
alog and preserve quickly and efficiently. After excavation, 
these cultural assets deteriorate with the passage of time, and 
many lose their value as sources of data about the past. One 
response to this problem is a movement to use computer 
technology to digitally "preserve" cultural assets that are 
prone to deterioration. 

One of the institutes experimenting with this new method 
of preserving the past is the Gangoji Institute for Research of 
Cultural Property in Nara Prefecture. This institute carries 
out preservation and restoration of cultural artifacts that 
have been excavated as well as everyday articles, pictures and 
documents. The institute is constantly inundated with en- 


quiries and requests regarding preservation of cultural assets 
from both national and local governments. 

Most of the cultural assets that are brought into the insti- 
tute are damaged in some way. Metal objects are often eaten 
away with rust, and objects made of wood are often badly de- 
cayed. To make it worse, exposure to dry conditions advances 
the deterioration of many objects further. Drawing on a 
wealth of specialist knowledge and technologies, the Gangoji 
Institute performs a wide range of preservation operations, 
including carefully cleaning rust and dirt off items, applying 
rust control treatments to metal objects, and injecting resins 
into wooden objects to halt deterioration. 

In recent years, the institute has been investigating the dig- 
ital preservation of cultural assets in parallel with its work to 
preserve the objects themselves. Toshio Tsukamoto, Director 





OHIRO MUDA 





of Archaeological 


Research and a cen- 

tral figure in the insti- 

tute's digital preservation 

program, explains; "It all 

began about 10 years ago when we 

were restoring an ancient sledge, 

which had been used for transporting 

rocks and large stones. Even though we car- 

ried out all the usual preservation treatments, we 

could see the sledge gradually deteriorating in front 

of our eyes. It was quite a shock. I started to think about 

how we needed to preserve not just the object, but complete 
data about the artifact as it was when it was discovered." 

Tsukamoto hit upon the idea of adapting a three- 

dimensional laser scanning system already in use in the 

medical profession. In this system, a laser is directed toward 

an object and records its shape by measuring the time for the 

beam to be reflected back. Through this technology, the intri- 

cate details of a variety of cultural assets can be precisely 

recorded without the need to actually touch the objects. In 

addition, a three-dimensional image can be reproduced on a 

computer screen, allowing the viewer to observe and examine 

the object from a variety of angles. Using this system the insti- 

tute has already digitally preserved such objects as a 2,000- 

year-old bronze sword excavated from the Kojindani 

excavation site in Shimane Prefecture, and a bronze bell from 

the Kamo-Iwakura site in the same prefecture. 
Tsukamoto is hopeful that this kind of three-dimensional 


data will pave the way for new research applications; "For ex- 





A three-dimensional scanner device for the digital preservation of cultural assets, at the Historical 
Research Institute of Otemae University. The relic is placed on the measurement table, and a laser 
scans it from a full 360 degrees to provide an accurate, three-dimensional recording. 





Digitally archived cultural 
assets: a mirrow (left) and a 
bronze bell (above). 


ample, we can easily compare metal objects to see whether 
they were cast from the same mold. This information will 
shed light on the influence of casting techniques from differ- 
ent regions. Also, even if a relic is fragile, we can obtain de- 
tailed data without having to handle it, and with optical 
molding and other technologies we can produce exact repli- 
cas. If we had been able to digitally record the Buddhist stat- 
ues at Bamiyan, Afghanistan, which were destroyed by the 
Taliban, we could have made accurate reproductions." 

Tsukamoto is currently involved in the excavations at the 
El Zayan Temple site in Egypt, where he is digitally preserving 
the remains. He is working to establish a system to make ac- 
curate, on-site measurements, and to digitally preserve the 
excavation process of ancient relics in real time. "At the insti- 
tute, we have developed a system for digital preservation de- 
signed specifically for use in archaeology, explains 
Tsukamoto. "It's practical, inexpensive and has a wide range 
of applications, and I hope it will come into widespread use. 1 
also hope this system will not be limited to research; I would 
like to see it being used for a kind of digital museum. This 
would give everyday people access to cultural artifacts, thus 
giving back some of the results of archeological studies." 

The Institute of Industrial Science of Tokyo University is 
currently working with the Japanese Government Team for 
Safeguarding Angkor (JSA) to digitally preserve the Angkor 
Thom remains in Cambodia, and similar experiments are tak- 
ing place elsewhere. Perhaps these digital preservation experi- 
ments are the first step toward a massive digital archive of the 
cultural heritage shared by all humankind, to preserve it for 


eternity. — SHIN'ICHI OKADA 


POLLUTION 


RESTORING 





In 
TOXIC ISLATID 


Toxic waste illegally dumped on the island of Teshima caused an environmental disaster. 
Operations are finally underway to restore the island's natural environment. 








Do 


eshima is a small island of 14 square kilometers on 





Japan's picturesque Seto Inland Sea. The main sources of 
income for its 1,300 inhabitants are fishing and cultiva- 
tion of rice, and fruits such as mandarin oranges and straw- 
berries. Teshima is well known for being Japan's largest 
dumping ground for toxic industrial waste. 

From 1978 until 1990, illegal operators dumped more than 
500,000 tons of shredder dust from scrapped vehicles and 
other waste onto Teshima. Under the guise of "metal recov- 
ery," these operators burned the waste in the open, emitting 
high-density dioxins into the atmosphere. Rainfall caused 
heavy metals such as lead and cadmium to leach into the 
ground, polluting the ground water and eventually the sur- 
rounding seashore. In an area of more than 70,000 square me- 
ters around the dumping ground, the natural environment 
was poisoned. The Kagawa Prefectural Government at the 
time was grossly negligent by failing to provide appropriate 
supervision over these operators. 

From the beginning, Teshima residents have been unre- 
lenting in their opposition to the dumping activities. Their 
struggle was often reported in the mass media, arousing con- 
cern throughout the country. Bowing to widespread public 
pressure, on June 6, 2000, Kagawa Prefectural Government 
apologized to the residents of Teshima, and the two parties 
accepted a mediation plan whereby the Prefectural 
Government would take responsibility to remove the waste 
and the contaminated soil. 

The scale of the problem is enormous: 500,000 tons of waste 
and 160,000 tons of contaminated soil need to be safely and 
securely processed. On top of that Herculean task, the flow of 
more than 100 tons a day of polluted ground water into the 
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Facing Page: Plastic sheets cover toxic 
waste on the island of Teshima. 


Left: The treatment facility on the island 
of Naoshima. 


sea needs to be contained, and the pollution has to be kept 
from spreading. To stop toxic substances from being dis- 
persed into the air or leached into the ground water, from 
September 2000 through March 2003 the waste was brought to 
a single location and covered with sheeting to protect it from 
the wind and rain, and a temporary seepage control barrier 
and other environmental protection measures were set in 
place to prevent leaching. 

Teshima resident Sanji Nagasaka has for many years been 
involved in the movement to tackle the problem of industrial 
waste on the island. He explains, "A seepage control barrier 
was built down to 18 meters at the deepest point. This can 
stop almost all of the leaching, and it plays an important role 
in the recovery of the natural environment." Polluted ground 
water is being pumped up to the surface, where toxins are re- 
moved at a high-tech waste water treatment plant before the 
water is released into the sea. 

Industrial waste and contaminated soil are being processed 
at an intermediate treatment facility on the island of 
Naoshima, about 5 kilometers west of Teshima. A special- 
purpose vessel makes two round trips a day, carrying a load of 
300 tons each time from Teshima to Naoshima. Approximately 
200 tons a day are melted down in an incinerator, and the 
residue is used as material for concrete blocks in civil engi- 
neering works. Treatment work entered into full operation on 
September 18, 2003, marking the start of Japan's first large- 
scale industrial waste treatment project. Kazuhito Tagawa of 
Kagawa Prefectural Government vows to maintain close con- 
tacts with Teshima residents in carrying out this work. "We 
need to actively disclose information to residents of the is- 
land. Their understanding and trust are essential for us to be 
able to carry out this project as smoothly as possible." 

For his part, Nagasaka has no illusions about the size of the 
problem: “500,000 tons of industrial waste represents an enor- 
mous volume," he says. "To give you an idea, there are 60,000 
square meters of sheets, covering an average depth of 13 meters 
and a maximum depth of 18 meters of toxic material. It will take 
more than 10 years to treat this material, at a cost of 50 billion 
yen. If it hadn't been dumped illegally like this, the cost of 
treating it would be much less." 

Nonetheless, Nagasaka is pleased to see that the clean-up 
has finally started, and the natural environment is making 
tentative signs of recovery. Seaweed, crabs, and other organ- 
isms have returned, and sea cormorants have been spotted 
diving for fish. The recovery of Teshima will be a slow, gradual 
process, but a start has at least been made. 

— TADAHIRO OHKOSHI 
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IVES. INCREASINGLY SOPHISTICATED INFORMATION NETWORKS ARE BECOMING 


ACCESSIBLE, AND IT WILL SOON BE POSSIBLE FOR А HUGE VARIETY OF DIFFEREN’ 

DEVICES TO COMMUNICATE WITH EACH OTHER AND WITH THEIR USERS. JAPAN I 
PUTTING IN PLACE THE INFRASTRUCTURE TO BUILD A HIGH-TECH SOCIETY IN WHICH 
T WILL PLAY A CENTRAL ROLE. WHAT CHANGES WILL WE SEE IN THIS IT SOCIETY? 
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DR. KEN SAKAMURA IS THE FATHER OF UBIQUITOUS COMPUTING IN JAPAN. HE TALKS ABOUT WHAT 
A FUTURE UBIQUITOUS COMPUTING-CAPABLE SOCIETY WILL LOOK LIKE, AND THE ROLE JAPAN 
SHOULD TAKE IN MAKING THAT FUTURE A REALITY. 


TRON stands for The Real-time Operating system Nucleus. The TRON Project 
aims to create an environment in which it is possible to operate in real time a 
huge range of devices, covering everything from computer-equipped cars, 
electronic devices, and other manufactured products to furniture and the 
floors or ceilings of our houses. By embedding computer intelligence into 
everyday devices it will become possible for these "smart" objects to commu- 
nicate with each other, and for them to act as a digital interface between peo- 
ple and their environment. We call this concept "computing everywhere." | 
was personally interested in the computing everywhere idea, so in 1984, | put 
together a project team to design a purely made-in-Japan operating system 
(OS) that could make the dream a reality. 


CO 


In order to transform the abstract vision of computing everywhere into 
concrete reality, the operating system needs to be compact in size. We devel- 
oped TRON so that the components making up TRON computers would be 
affordable, and above all, small. Thanks to that approach, TRON is the world's 
most widely used OS for small appliances such as mobile phones and car 
navigation systems. 

As part of realizing the concept of computing everywhere, all the fruits of 
the TRON Project's labor have been made available to others for no fee since 
the very beginning of the project. The excellent performance achieved by the 
TRON OS has generated a great deal of interest among companies around 
the world. Companies which have recently joined the T-Engine Project, which 
























The T-Cube pocket-sized 
computer was developed by 
the Personal Media 
Company. The use of TRON 
made such a small com- 
puter possible. 
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uses TRON as its base, include Linux giant MontaVista Software in March 
2003, and Microsoft in September 2003. 

Its compact size means that TRON really shines in embedded-type com- 
puter manufacturing and development, in which computing devices are built 
into electronic products. This is an area in which Japan excels, and Japanese 
companies have the most advanced technology in the world in this sector. 
And precisely because Japan has the most advanced technology in the 
world, | believe that Japan can and will make further contributions to the ІП- 
dustry growing around the computing everywhere concept. The T-Engine 
Project is making every effort to help by cooperating with not only European 
and North American groups, but also with companies in Singapore and other 
Asian countries in areas such as technology provision and the creation of 
unified standards. 

With full development of a ubiquitous computing-capable society, all the 
electronic devices we see around us will have IC tags like tiny, high- 


INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY ESOCIETY 





ponent of digital appliances like these. 


The TRON operating system 
is notable for its multilin- 
gual orientation. It allows 2 
the display of 170,000 dif- т 
ferent text characters, in- 
cluding all the characters 
used in Japanese, Chinese, 
and Korean, as well as 
other alphabets and scripts 
used around the world. 


PHOTOS 


performance computers embedded in them. These tags will be able to auto- 


matically communicate with each other via information networks, and accom- 
plish the everyday tasks that we normally do for ourselves. We will live in a 
computer-controlled environment, in which computers will function without a 
human being having to manually perform each and every little operation. 
With the advent of this "ultimate" in computing, our lives will be made dra- 
matically more comfortable, convenient and efficient. (Compiled from an interview) 


KEN SAKAMURA was born in Tokyo in 1951. He earned a Ph.D. in electrical engineering, 
and is currently a professor of information science in the Graduate School at the University of 


Tokyo His specialty 


is computer architecture. Since 1984 he has attracted worldwide atten- 
tion for his work in promoting the TRON concept, an entirely new approach to computer sys- 
tems. Dr. Sakamura has also headed a government, academic, and industrial cooperative 
research venture known as the YRP Ubiquitous Networking Laboratory since 2002. His work 
to promote ubiquitous computing also extends to projects that include the T-Engine Project 
and the Ubiquitous ID Center. In 2003, he was awarded the Purple Ribbon Medal, a national 


award for achievement in academia or the arts. 
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This digital camera CPU and evaluation board, 
developed by Fujitsu, operate in a TRON envi- 
ronment. TRON has become an essential com- 





Japan's IT 


The rapid development of computer and communications technologies has 


triggered a global IT revolution that is certain to lead to social transformations 
of historical proportions, similar to the Industrial Revolution that emerged in 
18th-century Britain. Just as the Industrial Revolution transformed agricultural 
societies around the world into manufacturing societies, the Internet-centered 
IT revolution is expected to fundamentally change relationships between indi- 
viduals, between individuals and organizations, and between people and so- 
ciety by facilitating the exchange and distribution of large volumes of 
information. And just as countries’ responses to the Industrial Revolution de- 
termined the direction of their respective economies, their responses to the IT 
revolution are sure to determine where they will stand in terms of their global 
competitiveness in the 21st century. 

With the aim of plaang Japan at the forefront of this global revolution, the 
Strategic Headquarters for Promotion of an Advanced Telecommunications 
Network Society was created in the Cabinet in 2001, with the Prime Minister 





as the director general. Also in the same year, the government established 
the "e-Japan Strategy" and the "e-Japan Priority Policy Program," which to- 
gether have the goal of making Japan the world's most advanced IT nation 
within five years. 

"The central aim of the e-Japan Strategy is to build network infrastructure 
that will enable constant Internet access, with the specific targets of providing 
high-speed Internet-access networks to at least 30 million households and 
ultra-high speed Internet access networks to at least 10 million homes,” states 
Tomoyuki Sawada, the chief examiner in the Cabinet Secretariat's IT division. 
"There are statistics to show that the promotion of this e-Japan Strategy has 
already helped to place Japan among the world's leaders in telecommunica- 
tions infrastructure." 

Japan currently offers the cheapest rates in the world for broadband con- 
nections such as DSL and CATV. The number of broadband contracts in- 
creased from 150,000 at the end of 1999 to 7.81 million at the end of 2002. 


An electronic voting 
system on display at 
Fujitsu's netCommunity 
model showroom. 
Voters can make their 
selection anywhere 
using a personal digital 
assistant (PDA). As well 
as increased conven- 
ience and efficiency, this 
system promises to 
eliminate the problem of 
invalid or unclear votes. 


This is the third highest in the world, behind the United States with 18.7 mil 


lion contracts, and South Korea with 9.86 million (International 
Telecommunication Union figures for the end of 2002). In addition, Japan s 
cellular phone technology is ranked number one in the world in terms o! 


Internet capability, and Japan has the second highest number of 3G cellular 
phone contracts in the world. Having caught up with the rest of the field, 
Japan is steadily moving to front-runner status in telecommunications. This 
industry is expected to experience significant growth in Japan: the broadband 
market alone is anticipated to expand to 5.1 times its current size in five 
years, an increase of approximately 10 trillion yen. 

Now that the e-Japan Strategy has successfully prompted the rapid devel 
opment of telecommunications infrastructure, the next phase calls for the cre- 
ation of a follow-up IT strategy for putting this new infrastructure to use. As 
such, in July 2003 the Japanese government established the "e-Japan Strategy 


II." An important aspect of this strategy is the construction of a concrete 
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framework that will allow citizens nationwide to experience firsthand the con- 
venience offered by an IT-oriented society. 

"The dominant goal of the e-Japan Strategy ІІ is to create a vibrant society 
that is safe to live in and that will continually inspire new feelings of excite- 
ment and offer even greater convenience in all aspects of life,” says Sawada. 
As part of this effort, there is a process of strengthening the use of informa- 
tion technology in seven key areas which impact on the lives of citizens: 
medical treatment, food, everyday life, financing for small and medium-sized 
enterprises, knowledge, employment, and government services. 

“Through measures that will call on both the government and citizens to 
make use of information technology in these key areas, this strategy will cre- 
ate a safe and convenient living environment, and it will enable people to cut 
down on unnecessary expenditures and waiting time, and to direct their abil- 
ities to necessary tasks,” explains Sawada. “In short, they will be able to grasp 
the true extent of the convenience offered by an IT-oriented society. 
Businesses will be able to develop effective methods of procuring funds, to 
enhance their productivity through improvements to their operations, and to 
create new services and markets." 

[he next few pages give some specific examples of how information tech- 
nology is being put to use in this country. 
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to a Ubiquitous Networking Future 


The advanced information society will rely on ubiquitous networks — net- 
works that are everywhere, linking electronic devices together to exchange in- 
formation. One technology which could play a big role in the establishment 
of the information society is the RFID (radio frequency identification) tag, or 
"wireless tag." 

Professor Tomonori Aoyama of the Graduate School of Information 
Science and Technology at the University of Tokyo explains the new technol- 
ogy: "Put simply, a wireless tag is a small device made up of a compact LSI 
(large-scale integration) chip and a wireless antenna. In a basic wireless tag 
system, the wireless tag and a reader device exchange data. Unlike a barcode 
or similar system, data on a wireless tag can be accessed from any angle, as 
long as it falls within radio wave range. And depending on the type of chip, 
vast amounts of data can be stored on the tag." 

An example of how this can be used is the public library. Anyone who has 
ever used a library has probably experienced difficulty finding a particular 
book, or has wondered where to return an item after looking at it. Many li- 
braries provide a searchable computer database of their books, magazines, 
and videos, but even when a borrower finds an item on the database, the 
problem of physically locating the book or magazine still exists. Wireless tags 
can help. 

One library using wireless tags is the Future Library Service, available at the 
Roppongi Academy Hills Library in Tokyo's Roppongi Hills complex as part of 
the Ministry of Economy, Trade and Industry's "e! Project." Wireless tags have 
been placed on the spines of all the library's books, and antennas placed on 
each shelf. The data stored in each wireless tag is accessed via the weak sig- 
nals continuously transmitted by the antennas. A user inputs a title, author's 
name or keyword in a desktop computer to search for an item. The search re- 
sults are shown on the computer screen, complete with a map indicating on 
what shelf, and where on that shelf, the 
item in question is at that very moment. 


К ues i TRACKING BOOKS 
Not only is this system convenient for 


Finding a book in this 


borrowers, but it really saves the library library is simple, thanks to a 
staff time and work because we don't wireless tag-equipped card 
have to take physical inventory of all the catalog system. The library 


is part of the newly reno- 
vated Roppongi Hills devel- 
opment, one of Tokyo's 
largest urban revitalization 


books,” explains Kazuya Sakamoto, part 
of the Academy Hills management team 
that runs the library. 


There are many other ways wireless projects. 
tags have been put to use. A tourist guide Wireless tags are 
service combining wireless tags and mo- mounted on the spine of 


each item (right). The results 
of a computerized catalog 
search are given in an on- 


bile telephones was implemented on an 
experimental basis in November last year 


in Aizuwakamatsu City, Fukushima screen map display, which 
Prefecture. This is a popular tourist destina- pinpoints exactly which shelf 
tion. Visitors to the area can use the serv- — and even where on that 


shelf — a given item is 
located. Users can access 
this information on their 
own computers (far right). 


ice to download local information to their 


Continued on page 15 
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COUNTING PLATES 
Wireless tags have also 
made an appearance at 
conveyor belt-style sushi 
restaurants, where they are 
used to tally customers' 
bills. Customers choose 
from plates of fresh sushi 
that pass in front of them 
on a conveyor belt, and a 
tag on the underside of 
each plate allows a reader 
device to calculate instantly 
the total number of plates. 
"The price is different for 
each item, and this system 
makes adding up all the dif- 
ferent plates much easier," 
says store manager Jun'ichi 
Tanemoto. Each plate has a 
wireless tag with a unique 
identifying number, so 
plates cannot be acciden- 
tally counted twice. (At 
Uminomachi in Ikebukuro, 
Tokyo) 
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TOURIST GUIDE 

A tourist information sys- 
tem using a combination of 
wireless tags and mobile 
telephones was given a trial 
run in Aizuwakamatsu City, 
Fukushima Prefecture (far 
left). In just a few seconds, 
visitors were able to down- 
load tourist information to 
their mobile phones in the 
form of e-mail simply by 
holding a wireless tag up to 
a poster located at a site of 
interest. 

The wireless tag attached 
to a user's mobile tele- 
phone is small and unob- 
trusive (left). 


mobile phones. Three private cor- 
porations — the Sendai branch of 
the East Japan Railway Company, 
NTT DoCoMo, and Dai Nippon 
Printing Company-teamed up to 
provide the experimental service, 
nicknamed “Keitai Guide" (keitai is 
Japanese for "mobile phone"). The 
system is quite simple. First, a user 
registers his or her mobile mail ad- 
dress, and the only other setup re- 
quired is to attach a small wireless 
tag to the telephone strap. Posters 
equipped with radio frequency tag 


readers are set up at sites of interest 

in and around Aizuwakamatsu. To 
download area-specific information, the user simply holds the mobile phone 
and tag up to one of these posters. Helpful information ranging from site 
guides to bus or train schedules can be sent to the phone and downloaded 
as e-mail in just a few seconds. 

"This was the very first trial run in this country of an information-providing 
service that combines wireless tags and mobile phones. We're really excited 
about full commercialization of this service," says Takuya Tsubota of East 
Japan Railway Company's office in Sendai City. Once a system like this be- 
comes fully operational, tourists will no longer have to lug around heavy 
guidebooks or train schedules. Instead, they can concentrate on enjoying the 
scenery. 

Wireless tags are being tried out in a number of other experimental serv- 
ices. For instance, in some supermarkets the tags are placed on fresh produce 
and processed items. Shoppers can hold the tags up to in-store readers to 
find out where the produce was grown, or to find recipes for using the item. 
One unusual application has the tags being used to tally diners' tabs at a con- 
veyor belt sushi restaurant (photo left). 

Professor Aoyama notes, "There's really no end to the ways wireless tags 
can be put to use in all kinds of areas, from product distribution and medi- 
cine to transportation and entertainment." Still, that doesn't mean there are 
no obstacles to full implementation of the wireless tag technology. Professor 
Aoyama continues, "In order for wireless tags to be used as widely as the or- 
dinary barcode, they first have to be an inexpensive option relative to the 
price of the product to which they are attached. Tag-reading has to be close 
to 100% accurate, all the time. They also have to operate reliably over the 
long term. Technological and economic issues are important, but social as- 
pects such as privacy protection must also be addressed." 

There are still a number of hurdles for wireless tags to overcome, but 
Aoyama is confident that this technology is among the most promising to be- 
come the key to the advanced information society of the future. 
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The first service of its No longer confined to 

kind in the world, a car the inside of an auto- 

telephone service be- mobile, the mobile 

gins operation in Tokyo. phone becomes avail- 
able as a shoulder 
phone. 
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A car telephone — the first- 
generation mobile telephone 


PROFESSOR TOMONORI AOYAMA OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TOKYO EXPLAINS HOW MOBILE PHONE 
TECHNOLOGY IS BRINGING THE IT SOCIETY CLOSER. 


Last year, a German-Japanese symposium, "Mobile Communications and 
Society,” was held in Germany. The symposium showcased the results of a 
survey on how Japanese consumers use their mobile telephones. The 
German participants were surprised to learn that the Japanese use their mo- 
bile phones most while at home, rather than while they are out. They just 
couldn't understand why a user would want to use the more expensive mo- 
bile phone while at home. It seems that the Japanese use their mobile 
phones differently to people from Europe and North Americans. 

For the Japanese — particularly the younger generation — the mobile tele- 
phone plays a different role from a conventional, landline telephone. Not lim- 
ited to talking, mobile phone users can send e-mail messages and enjoy a 
variety of entertainment options. The mobile phone is always in hand, so it 
seems the obvious choice even when the user is home. And mobile phones 
are likely to continue evolving beyond the currently available voice communi- 
cation, e-mail, Internet, and video-phone functions. 
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1987 1997 


A telephone weighing NTT DoCoMo starts its 
only 900 grams arrives digital mobile phone | 
on the scene. Easily op- service — the second- 
erated with one hand, generation in mobile 
the Model 802 and later phone technology. 

. phones become known wir 
as "mobile telephones." 


1999 
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NIT DoCoMo launches 
its i-mode service for 
Internet-capable mobile 
The smallest, lightest telephones. | 
mobile phone avail- 


able anywhere in 
the world in 1991 
was the Mova N. 


The mobile phone may eventually replace the wallet and keys we carry 
around in our pockets. A mobile phone could be used to carry an electronic 
key for our home or our car, or it could act as our wallet, holding electronic 
money. It could even be used as a train commuter pass. Of course, in order 
to make these functions possible, an ID function with appropriate security 
measures has to be developed. Authentication methods that use an individ- 
ual's biometrics, such as fingerprints, voiceprints, or retinal or vein pattern 
scans, will probably be built into future mobile phones. Once this level of se- 
curity becomes possible, mobile phones could even be used as passports or 
drivers licenses. 

It is also possible that the phone of the future will carry a sensor function 
for recognizing information about a user or his or her surroundings. For ex- 
ample, the phone could keep track of a user's health information by record- 
ing body temperature, heart rate, and blood pressure measured when the 
user is holding the handset. And if an electronic health chart of data such as 
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NTT DoCoMo starts its 
FOMA service, a third- 
generation mobile tele- 
phone service that uses 
W-CDMA telecommu- 
nications technology to 
allow high-speed data 
transmission. 
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NTT Docomo's 2003 third- 
generation mobile phone FOMA 
F2102V has videophone capabilities. 


NTT DoCoMo's D505is tele- 
phone, released in 2003, has 
a 2-megapixel digital camera. 


blood type, medical history, or drug sensitivities is stored in the phone's 
memory, appropriate medical treatment could be provided easily in an 
emergency. Or, a thermometer-equipped mobile phone might be used to 
sense the room temperature when the user returns home, and automatically 
switch the air-conditioning or heater to a comfortable temperature. 

| see the mobile telephone as a kind of conductor's baton. No matter 
how many functions we pack into the telephone, it still can't do absolutely 
everything. | believe that in the future the mobile phone will come to play 
the role of a controller for a wide variety of devices. For example, the mobile 
phone might be used to download multimedia content. This could be trans- 
mitted to a speaker or display so the user could enjoy the latest music or a 
movie. Just like the conductor uses a baton to conduct the orchestra, the 
user will use a mobile telephone to instruct devices to "perform." 

Ten years ago, when Internet technology was expanding into general use, 
there was a lot of interest in the concept of a "virtual society." As part of that 
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Vodafone's V601N, released in 2003, 


The KDDI group starts its can receive television broadcasts. 


third-generation mobile 
phone service using 
CDMA2000 technology, 
while J-Phone (now 
Vodafone) launches its 
third-generation service 
using W-CDMA technology. 








KDDI's A5501T, which went on 
sale in 2003, includes the 
navigation tool EZ Navi-Walk. 


concept, online banks, shops, and schools were set up to fill in the gaps left 
by conventional "bricks-and-mortar" entities. This high-tech concept has fur- 
ther evolved in Japan today, moving on to a goal of creating a “ubiquitous 
network society” that blends the real world with the virtual world. The mobile 
telephone is probably an essential tool for achieving a networked society in 
which all sorts of information devices and service terminals are linked. 
Whether one considers technology or use, Japan is far and away the 
world leader in mobile telephones. New functions and services are devel- 
oped in Japan before they appear anywhere else. Led by young users, the 
Japanese market embraces new options. In turn, Japanese mobile telephone 
features become a de facto world standard. Japan today is truly the world's 


laboratory for mobile phones. (Compiled from an interview) 


TOMONORI AOYAMA is a professor with the Department of Information and 
Communication Engineering at the University of Tokyo's Graduate School of Information 
Science and Technology. 





IT In 


In a social studies class at the Third Municipal Elementary School in Mitaka City, 
Tokyo, 28 third graders are earnestly typing out e-mails on laptop computers. 

Equipped with the latest systems such as a wireless LAN (local area net- 
work), this progressive school is leading efforts to incorporate information 
technology into education. The purpose of this particular class is to teach stu- 
dents about real-world social interactions by having them communicate via 
e-mail with local shop-owners as part of the task of creating posters for the 
stores. The class of 28 students is managed by a team of four teaching per- 
sonnel, consisting of the class teacher, a specialized IT teacher, and two com- 
puter operation assistants. 

"Make sure you use the proper language for addressing adults," warns the 
class teacher. The students are clearly enjoying the lesson, but they have to 
concentrate as they are shown how to use the keyboards to write their e-mail. 

"The very nature of the Internet allows direct access to the outside world," 
says Takamasa Kaito, the school's IT specialized teacher. "This is especially 
useful for a subject such as social studies, where students learn about social 
relations outside the classroom." 

The uses of IT do not stop here. In a fourth-grade math class, a group of 
24 students work on division exercises, using both their workbooks and com- 
puters. "By inputting the answers into the computer, the students are able to 
see immediately if they are correct, and the teacher is able to obtain an accu- 
rate picture of how well the class as a whole is mastering the problems," 
states Kaito. "The introduction of computers in this classroom has proven 
beneficial for both the teachers and the students." 

IT applications have the potential for changing the face of education, but 
Kaito notes that there are issues to be addressed: "Firstly, the teachers have 
widely varying levels of IT skills. The second issue has to do with developing 
teaching methodologies that effectively incorporate IT. Thirdly, there is the 
Issue of security." To address these issues, the school offers teachers a train- 
ing course aimed at improving IT skills. It is also developing teaching meth- 
ods that utilize IT, for example by teaming regular teachers with IT instructors 
and computer assistants. The school pays careful attention to security issues 
in order to ensure that students are not exposed to harmful websites, and it 
encourages students to look after their own online safety by educating them 
about "netiquette" (Internet etiquette). 

The school's IT initiatives are part of the program of “e!l-school” experi- 
ments. The program aims to find out how IT can benefit compulsory educa- 
tion and local lifelong learning programs, which is one aspect of the 
government's e-Japan Strategy. The e-Japan Strategy ІІ, approved by the gov- 
ernment in July 2003, cites knowledge as one of seven areas in which meas- 
ures will be taken to promote IT. The strategy spells out a plan for the use of 
IT in education, stating, "The use of IT will be promoted to diversify learning 
methods and improve individual ability, as well as to enhance the competi- 
tiveness of Japan's human resources in the international labor market." 

Referring to the future of IT usage in education Kaito comments, "The em- 
phasis will shift from ‘learning about IT’ to ‘learning with IT." The challenge is 
to link IT to the enhancement of students’ knowledge, and this may open 
many new possibilities. 
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A third grader en- 
grossed in the task of 
writing and sending 
e-mail. This is part of 
the social studies class 
at the Third Municipal 
Elementary School in 
Mitaka City. Many chil- 
dren are already used 
to using computers at 
home, and few have 
problems mastering 
the essentials. 





Appliances 


Tonight's main dish is roast chicken. After all the ingredients have been pre- 
pared, the data for the recipe is downloaded from the Internet to the oven. 
The oven will then take care of all the temperatures and timings — all that's 
left is to wait until the chicken is done. A lifestyle like this is gradually becom- 
ing a reality thanks to the development of "smart" appliances. 

Smart appliances are home appliances such as refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines or air conditioners that have been equipped for communication over 
the Internet. Many appliance manufacturers are hard at work refining their 
versions of these products. One example is Matsushita Electric Industrial 
Company, which began marketing its "Kurashi Net" series of smart home ap- 
pliances in July 2003. Appliances in this new, high-tech lineup are connected 
via the Internet to a dedicated server, allowing a wide variety of new functions 
that were not possible with earlier, conventional appliances. For example, 
imagine a user leaves the air conditioner running when she goes out. The 
Kurashi Net smart air conditioner lets the user turn off the power from a re- 
mote location via the Internet function on her mobile phone. Or, during the 
winter, a user might turn his smart air conditioner on before arriving home so 
that the house is already warm when he gets there. 

The Kurashi Net oven offers downloads of 110 recipes from eight different 
categories (as of October 2003). The washing machine in the series can be 
controlled from a remote location, and different washing cycles that meet the 
needs of the user's household can also be downloaded. Smart refrigerators 
can offer advice on how to conserve energy, as well as tell the user when a 
given component needs replacing. Features like these give smart appliances 
the feel of a custom service, supplying exactly what each user needs. 

According to Yoshiaki Sano, who works at National Living Plaza Osaka, 
these smart appliances enjoy great popularity, in particular with homemakers, 
in spite of their higher prices. "In their day-to-day work, homemakers don't 
necessarily use IT or IT devices, so | think these appliances may be their first 
direct experience with IT," he explains. Sales of the smart home appliances 
are currently limited to the Kinki region, but the company plans to begin na- 
tionwide sales of their advanced line in fiscal 2004. 

The market for smart home appliances is expected to grow dramatically. 
Manufacturers around the world are competing to implement IT and develop 
the smart products that consumers want. On June 24, 2003, an agreement 
was reached between manufacturers in various countries to work on a global 
connectivity standard that will allow compatibility between computers and 
digital-savvy home appliances made by different companies. 

The Japanese government has highlighted the effective utilization of IT in 
daily life as one of its seven leading areas for promotion of IT use under its 
“e-Japan Strategy Il" initiative. The strategy outlines specific ways to use IT to 
improve the safety and convenience of daily life, with a particular awareness 
of the needs of older citizens. Included in the strategy is a proposed system 
that would allow health checks to be made via a videophone link. 

Sano says, "Along with advances in IT, | think we'll see a major acceleration 
of improvements in home appliance performance." This tie-up between IT 
and our everyday appliances is sure to bring new convenience and comfort 
to our everyday lives. 





SEIYA KAWAMOTO 
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Smart appliances on 
display at the National 
Living Plaza Osaka, in 
Osaka City. All the ap- 
pliances in the model 
kitchen (above) are 
part of the Kurashi Net 
series, and can be con- 
nected to a dedicated 
server. Instructions can 
also be sent to smart 
appliances from a mo- 
bile phone such as this 
(below left). The set- 
tings for a microwave 
oven can be down- 
loaded from the 
Internet (below right). 
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and Pitfalls 


A security system that 
confirms the identity of 
individuals based on 
the vein patterns on 
the palm of their hands 
on display at Fujitsu's 
net Community. 
Systems like this using 
biometric information 
will be used to ensure 
the security of build- 
ings or to prevent 
unauthorized persons 
from logging on to 
computer networks. 








MICHIO NARUTO, CHAIRMAN AND REPRESENTATIVE DIRECTOR OF FUJITSU RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
OUTLINES SOME OF THE ISSUES OF AN IT-ORIENTED SOCIETY. 


The Internet Bubble grew in the United States and elsewhere during the 
1990s before bursting in 2001. Nevertheless, efforts to develop new tech- 
nologies and related infrastructure have continued unabated around the 
world, and the results of these efforts are starting to bear fruit. Two notable 
new developments include Internet Protocol Version 6 (IPv6) and radio fre- 
quency identification (RFID). 

IPv6 is the newest standard for Internet protocol, which defines how 
Internet communication operates. The replacement of the current IPv4 with 
this next-generation protocol will result in the creation of a huge address space 
offering an astounding 3.4 x 10% IP addresses. This increased address space, 
will make it possible to assign an IP address to every single device connected 
to the Internet, including home appliances, cellular phones, and cars. 

Approximately 5,000 different applications of RFID technology have come 


into view around the world, indicating that it is already finding its way into so- 
ciety. In Australia, RFID tags are used in casinos in Sydney to keep track of 
80,000 staff uniforms. In Spain, the technology is being used to manage 
waste products, as the tags make it possible to track when and where waste is 
generated. Japan 15 currently carrying out trials of RFID technology, including 
an experiment that involves attaching RFID tags to suitcases at the airport for 
tracking purposes. 

New technologies are being developed at a steady pace, but we are also 
seeing various problems associated with IT-oriented societies, including is- 
sues such as security and the creation of a digital divide. Forums led by pri- 
vate citizens have been created in order to foster a multinational discussion 
of the future of IT-oriented societies. Examples include the Global Information 
Infrastructure Commission Forum (ОО), aimed at developing an accessible, 
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Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi (facing) visited a 
conveyor-belt sushi 
restaurant which uses 
plates fitted with wireless 
tags (pages 14-15). Here, 
he watches as a cus- 
tomer's bill is “read” from 
the tags on the plates. 
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MICHIO NARUTO is the Asian co-chair for the 
Global Information Infrastructure Commission 
Forum (GIIC) and an international expert on IT. 
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truly global information infrastructure, and the Global Business Dialogue on 
Electronic Commerce (GBDe), aimed at promoting discussion of 
e-commerce policy. Both of these forums are composed of about 60 promi- 
nent companies, and carry out various activities to convey their views to gov- 
ernments and international organizations. | serve as the Asian co-chair for 
the GIIC, as well as the Asia/Oceania Regional Co-chair for GBDe. 

At the recently-held GBDe Summit, issues related to “spam” (unsolicited 
e-mail) were discussed. There is data showing that spam accounts for ap- 
proximately 60 percent of all network traffic, clearly indicating that it has be- 
come a major international problem. In addition, everywhere we are seeing 
incidents that existing laws and social systems have not been prepared for, 
such as computer viruses and the leakage of personal information. 

One possible solution to these problems that comes to mind is an im- 
provement to security technology. Once a new security technology is put into 
place, however, another malicious technology is always created to override it, 
resulting in a vicious circle. Ultimately, the most important measure Is to estab- 
lish morals. The perpetrators of Internet crimes are getting younger — it is not 
uncommon to discover that the culprit behind a computer virus designed to 
paralyze society is a 13-year-old. It is necessary to develop morals for the new 
Internet age through education and other means. To this end, citizens around 
the world must make a united effort to create a consensus on this issue. 

In December 2003 the World Summit on the Information Society (WSIS), the 
first meeting of its kind related to information and communications was held in 
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Delegates gather in the main 
hall during the last day of the 
World Summit on the 
Information Society in Geneva, 
Switzerland, on December 12, 
2003. 


Geneva, Switzerland. The Summit brought together not only governments, pri- 
vate businesses and international agencies, but also NGOs and other civil soci- 
ety organizations in an effort to gather diverse opinions. This type of effort is 
extremely important for the formation of a new global information society. 
Another issue confronting global society is the growing digital divide 
among countries. However, the previous thinking that advanced countries 
must help developing countries to catch up with regard to their information 
infrastructure may now be an oversimplified view of the matter. From partici- 
pating in APEC's telecommunications and information working group, | have 
learned that countries throughout Asia are, in fact, making steady progress in 
establishing information infrastructure. Some countries have established 
widespread Internet connectivity through cellular phones just as Japan has, 
while others have developed extensive CATV networks just as China has. The 
type of infrastructure varies according to each country, but, in all of the cases, 
the countries were able to put their infrastructure into place very quickly. 
Meanwhile, there are advanced countries such as the United States where 
30% of the country still lacks any means of connecting to the Internet. It is 
therefore no longer legitimate to look at the field of information technology 
simply through the "advanced countries vs. developing countries" lens. It is 
in the nature of IT networks to advance freely whenever and wherever a 
means can be created. 


(Compiled from an interview) 


SPECIAL FEATURE REPORTING BY MASAKI YAMADA, SHIN'ICHI OKADA AND TADAHIRO OHKOSHI 
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ERRORISM 





Background: Flames engulf the World Trade 
Center in New York's Manhattan district after the 
9/1 attack. 


Right: The NBC Anti-terrorist Unit of the Fukuoka 
Prefectural Police takes part in an exercise drill. 
Regular training drills are carried out using simu- 


lations of biological and chemical terrorist attacks. 
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Terrorism poses a threat to the peace and stability of the whole international commu- 
nity. How should the international community respond? What should Japan's role be? 
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n September 11, 2001, 19 terrorists hijacked 

US domestic flights and deliberately 

crashed the aircraft into New York's World 
Trade Center and the Pentagon in Washington 
D.C., claiming approximately 3,000 lives. The dam- 
age caused to these great symbols of America's eco- 
nomic and military might by a handful of terrorists 
sent shockwaves reverberating across the interna- 
tional community. Since these attacks, the interna- 
tional community has strengthened its measures to 
combat international terrorism, yet in the two years 
since 9/11 terrorist attacks have taken place around 
the globe with alarming regularity. These include 
the attacks on the Indonesian island of Bali, on the 
southern Philippine island of Mindanao, in the 
Turkish city of Istanbul, in the Saudi Arabian capi- 
tal Riyadh, and in the suburbs of Mombasa in 
Kenya. Also, declarations made in the name of 
Osama bin Laden, leader of the Al Qaeda terrorist 
group, are calling for further terrorist attacks on the 
US and its allies. 

Given this situation, the international community 
has redoubled its efforts to combat the terrorist 
threat through multilateral and bilateral cooperative 
arrangements. Acting upon the declaration made at 
the G8 Leaders' Meeting on September 19, 2001, for- 
eign ministers and related officials arranged meet- 
ings with specialists on terrorism, and have 
advanced investigations into specific policies to 
strengthen terrorist countermeasures. Also, in the 
June 2002 G8 Foreign Ministers’ Meeting in 
Whistler, Canada, the Progress Report on the Fight 
Against Terrorism was issued, collating the terrorist 
countermeasures being taken by the international 
community. Further countermeasures and guide- 
lines were included in the G8 Recommendations on 
Counter-Terrorism. 

A United Nations Security Council Resolution 
which called for member nations to implement 
comprehensive measures to combat terrorism was 
adopted in September 2001. This resolution in- 
cluded cutting off the supply of funds to terrorists at 
source, freezing known terrorist assets, and promot- 
ing the conclusion of a treaty for the prevention of 
terrorism. For the past two years, the proposals laid 
out in the resolution have seen steady progress. 

The Japanese government has also boosted its 
counter-terrorism measures. In December 2001 the 
International Counter-Terrorism Cooperation 
Division was established, and in March 2002 an 
Ambassador in charge of Counter-Terrorism 
Cooperation was newly appointed within the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Japan is well aware that 


terrorism poses a grave threat to domestic security, 
and has been actively involved in the fight for the 
prevention of international terrorism. 

Japan has taken a leading role in promoting 
counter-terrorism measures in many Asian coun- 
tries. "In particular, we have been calling for coun- 
tries to strengthen their countermeasures on 
terrorism at both multilateral and bilateral levels by 
utilizing the frameworks of the ASEAN Forum 
(ARF), the Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation 
(APEC), and the Asia-Europe Meeting (ASEM), and 
by holding workshops and seminars," explains 
Chihiro Mochizuki, an official in the International 
Counter-Terrorism Cooperation Division. Japan has 
also been giving its support to enhancing the anti- 
terrorism capabilities of developing countries by 
giving training through the Japan International 
Cooperation Agency (JICA). Training is given in six 
fields of counter-terrorism: measures to cut terror- 
ist funding, immigration control, aviation security, 
customs cooperation, control of exports, and coop- 
eration between police and other law enforcement 
agencies. 250 trainees were accepted during fiscal 
year 2002. 

"The basic guidelines for counter-measures were 
decided at the G8 meeting," explains Mochizuki. 
"Japan is giving its support to Asian countries based 
on these guidelines. I think this is one of the roles that 
the international community sees for Japan in the 
fight against international terrorism. We also plan to 
strengthen bilateral cooperative efforts and regional 
cooperative efforts, to hold seminars, to supply mate- 
rials which will be useful in the fight against terror- 
ism, and to dispatch specialist personnel." 

As the threat of international terrorism height- 
ens, Japan has a key role to play in strengthening 


the anti-terrorism measures of its Asian neighbors. 
— MASAKI YAMADA 
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TERRORIST ATTACKS 
IN 2002 
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JAPAN-ASI 


the Association of Southeast Asian 
ASEAN a Nations, was established іп 1967. Since 
that time, the friendly relations between Japan and the 
ASEAN members have played a big part in ensuring the sta- 
bility and prosperity of East Asia, and the 2003 ASEAN-Japan 
Commemorative Summit was held to further strengthen the 
ties between Japan and the ASEAN members. 

The ASEAN-Japan Commemorative Summit was held at 
the State Guest House in Tokyo. This was the first time a 
summit of the heads of all the ASEAN members together with 
the head of a non-member was held in a non-member coun- 
try. At the opening session on the afternoon of December 11, 
Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi stressed that Japan were 
unwavering in the importance it placed on ASEAN. He also 
said that Japan placed great significance on joining the Treaty 
of Amity and Cooperation (TAC), and he officially expressed 
his intention to sign the treaty. The TAC was signed by the 
original five ASEAN members in 1976, the year after the end of 
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the Vietnam War. Under the treaty, the signatory countries 
agree to mutual respect for the sovereignty of all nations, non- 
interference in the internal affairs of one another, settlement 
of differences or disputes by peaceful means, and renuncia- 
tion of the threat or use of force. As well as the ASEAN mem- 
bers, China and India are both signatories. Japan's entry into 
the treaty will be extremely important in strengthening the 
cooperative relations between Japan and other East Asian na- 
tions. During the Summit, ASEAN welcomed Japan's entry 
into the treaty as a highly symbolic event, noting that it would 
be a partnership for the security of the region. 

Using the opportunity given by the Summit, agreements 
were reached between Japan and Malaysia, Thailand and the 
Philippines to begin negotiations towards economic partner- 
ship agreements with each country respectively. During the 
Summit Meeting, Prime Minister Thaksin Shinawatra of 
Thailand praised Japan's efforts to build cooperation in this 
area, noting that it showed an equitable partnership between 
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countries giving and receiving assistance. 

The following day, December 12, "The Tokyo 
Declaration for the Dynamic and Enduring 
Japan-ASEAN Partnership in the New 
Millennium" and "The Japan-ASEAN Plan of 
Action" were both adopted at the plenary meet- 
ing in the morning. The Tokyo Declaration in- 
cludes strengthened cooperation towards the 
building of the East Asia Community, as well as 
deeper political, security, economic, development 
and social/cultural cooperation. The Plan of 
Action strengthens ASEAN unity and economic 
competitiveness, and lays great importance on 
the search for solutions to problems which tran- 
scend national boundaries, such as terrorism and 
piracy. Japan is making particular efforts to sup- 
port the nurturing of human resources through 
supporting programs for students from overseas 
to study in Japan, and announced more than 
US$1.5 billion over a three-year period in assis- 
tance for human resource development in the 
ASEAN region. 

During the Summit, Prime Minister Koizumi 
noted in his speech that there are strong ties be- 
tween Japan and the ASEAN members, and he 
called for a renewal of the resolve between Japan 
and ASEAN, which forms the basis of the stability 
and prosperity of the East Asian region. He reiter- 
ated his intention that Japan and ASEAN should 
“act together and advance together" as “open and 
sincere partners," to ensure stability in Asia and 


to be a driving force for prosperity. 
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e ceremony for the seme of the Tokyo Declaration 


ASEAN-JAPAN 


August 1977: 
The first ASEAN-Japan summit. Japan recognizes ASEAN as a regional organization, and announces its 
intention to cooperate with ASEAN. 


December 1987: 
The "Partnership for Peace and Prosperity" between Japan and ASEAN is confirmed. 


December 1997: 
Prime Minister Ryutaro Hashimoto proposes his three initiatives for strengthened ASEAN-Japan relations. 


December 1998: 
Prime Minister Keizo Obuchi proposes four initiatives for ASEAN-Japan cooperation in the 21st century. 


December 1999: 
Prime Minister Obuchi states that Japan sees the ASEAN 10 (formed by the admission of Cambodia in April) 
as her most important partner. He announces cooperation for ASEAN development and for economic 
revival and strengthening of the economic base, as well as cooperation to promote information technology. 


November 2000: 
Prime Minister Yoshiro Mori stresses the importance of the New Japan-ASEAN Partnership, and proposes 
cooperation over information technology, the World Trade Organization and reform of the United Nations. 
He announces a new program of accepting exchange high school students from ASEAN members. 


November 2001: 
Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi stresses that Japan continues to place utmost importance on its relations 
with ASEAN, and announces cooperation in the fields of information technology, development of the 
Mekong region, and human resources development and education. He also highlights cooperation over 
trade, investment and tourism made through the ASEAN-Japan Center. 


January 2002: 
Prime Minister Koizumi visits the Philippines, Malaysia, Thailand, Indonesia and Singapore, and makes 
speeches putting forward Japan’s diplomatic policy towards ASEAN. He calls for the maintenance of 
prosperity and security through the promotion of reform, and proposes five areas for cooperation as 
initiatives for the future: education and human resources development; the ASEAN-Japan Exchange Year 
2003; the Japan-ASEAN Comprehensive Economic Partnership; the Initiative for Development in East Asia; 
and transnational issues. 
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Professor Takeshi Aoyama of Kyorin University's 
Department of Sociology is an authority on Japan's relations 
with other Asian countries. He comments that one of the 
problems which each of the ASEAN members currently faces 
is a shortage of human resources to carry out technological 
reform. "From that point of view, Japan's announcement at 
the ASEAN-Japan Summit that it will be giving assistance to 
nurture human resources will certainly be significant for the 
development of the ASEAN members, and is sure to be very 
welcome indeed," he notes. "Japan's accession to the TAC is 
also an important development for the region. Even though it 


comes after India and China both joined, we can see that 


Japan has taken a new step forward in its relations with 


ASEAN." 

Japan and ASEAN share a long history. By the 14th cen- 
tury, the Ryukyu Kingdom (present-day Okinawa) was al- 
ready trading with Thailand. In the 16th century, ships 
licensed by the shogun were regularly plying trading routes 
around Southeast Asia. Some 1,000 Japanese people were liv- 
ing in Ayuthaya, then the capital of Thailand, and the same 
number in Hoi-An, a port in the central region of Vietnam 
that prospered as a major trading post between the East and 
the West. Following on from this long history, through their 
new partnership Japan and ASEAN are building ever closer 


relations with each other. 
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Тор: TEAM-Happo-B-ZIN 


Above: Asagaya Spiders 
Below: Kegawazoku 


KAORI OKAZAKI 15 a free- 
lance writer. She was the en- 
tertainment correspondent 
for the Asahi Weekly, and the 
main writer for the drama 
listings in Pia. She now writes 
drama columns for maga- 
zines, and has written several 
books about the theater. 
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okyo does not have center for musicals 

like Broadway or the West End, but even 

so it probably still ranks alongside New 
York and London as a "theater town." There 
are over 100 theaters in Tokyo, ranging from 
Intimate 50-seat rooms to larger audi- 
toriums. There is some kind of performance 
on almost every night in Tokyo. 

The center for Tokyo's independent the- 
ater 15 Shimokitazawa, a residential area in 
Setagaya Ward. Shimokitazawa boasts eight 
theaters, hidden amidst the restaurants and 
clothing shops of the old shopping streets 
now crowded with young people. The 
smallest can barely seat 100 people, while 
the largest can comfortably seat 400-500. 
There are also a large number of rental stu- 
dios and theater workshops. 

One drama troupe based in Shimo- 
kitazawa which is currently attracting atten- 
tion is Asagaya Spiders. This is a trio which 
puts together a new cast and staff for each 
production. Asagaya Spiders has built up a 
reputation for high-quality, original works. 
Troupe leader Keishi Nagatsuka is in charge 
of writing and stage direction, and also acts 
as well. His performances have drawn at- 
tention from larger theaters and other 
media, and he is recognized as one of the 
most energetic, creative dramatists around. 
Nagatsuka also acts in films, and he has 


plans to direct his own film as well. 
Through his work, Nagatsuka creates a 
world of both love and lunacy, topped off 
with laughter. His world is cathartic for 
viewers and he has built up a large fan 
base, particularly among younger women. 
Another 
Kegawazoku, who debuted three years ago. 


outstanding group is 
This hard-working group does not shy away 
from new challenges — for example, they 
staged a month-long play run, something 
still rare in the small theater world of 
Shimokitazawa. The group's leader is Junko 
Emoto, who both writes and directs the 
group's works. Their plays are scattered 
with references to 1970s fashion and pop 
music, and parodies of action B-movies. 
Kegawazoku's theater is entertainment with 
a healthy dose of sex and nonsense, served 
up with an almost excessive zeal. 

The third of Shimokitazawa's rising stars 
Is TEAM-Happo-B-ZIN, a group whose plays 
take place in a comic book-like universe. 
The troupe's aim is to present superhero 
stories capable of bringing both tears and 
laughter to a more grown-up audience. 
Tsuyoshi Kida, leader of the troupe, is in 
charge of writing and stage direction, and 
he also acts. Kida's favorite television pro- 
grams as a child were superhero adven- 
tures, and he writes human dramas full of 
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BY KAORI OKAZAKI 


action and laughter, where the actors sport 
colorful, cartoon action hero costumes. The 
troupe has created a number of popular 
original characters, including a heroine who 
defeats evil with a kiss, and a team of five 
superheroes also engaged in the battle 
against evil. TEAM-Happo-B-ZIN has been 
making a name for themselves recently — 
some of their projects have been televised, 
and they have written a script for a large 
production. They are now looking to work 
overseas as well. Japanese animation, from 
which most of their work draws inspiration, 
is highly regarded overseas, and there are 
high expectations that foreign audiences will 
react well to the group's production style. 
There are a great many other small- 
theater drama troupes and units in Tokyo, 
each exploring their own unique creativity. 
The drama they create reflects the myriad 


faces of today's Tokyo. 





LIFESTYLE 


Against the Grain 


Designer Keiko Iwasaki has 
come up with a new kind of 
grain product, called the Cardy. 
Iwasaki came up with the idea 
when she was living in New 
York. Instead of using wheat, 
the thin, rectangular wafer is 
made with a blend of white 
and wild rice. Cardy can be 
topped with a variety of differ- 
ent ingredients, either Eastern 


Split Socks 


Split-toed socks, called tabi, 
have been worn in Japan 
since ancient times, and they 
are looking a lot more fashion- 
able these days. The split toes 
help wearers maintain their 
footing, and tabi are tradition- 
ally worn by laborers. Kyoto's 
SOU-SOU design unit has set 
out to give them a new image. 
Their signature tabi, with a 
modern, updated design, are 
being peddled as a fashion 
item for regular wear within 
Japan, and as a symbol of 
Japanese culture overseas. 
SOU-SOU says it aims to both 
"acknowledge and evolve tra- 
dition" in its tabi creations by 
incorporating patterns used 
by renowned textile designer 
Katsuji Wakisaka. 


or Western, such as olives and 
cream cheese, or lotus root 
and sesame-flavored miso 
paste. The different combina- 
tions are tempting to both the 
eyes and the palate. 

Cardy provides a balanced, 
nutritious, yet convenient 
snack, making it the perfect 
accompaniment for our busy, 
modern lives. 





Lighter Ring 


The humble plastic lighter is a 
basic tool for the smoker. It 
retails for a cheap 100 yen, 
and when the gas runs out it 
is thrown away. Given the 
number of smokers in this 
country, this amounts to a lot 
of plastic being disposed of. 
The plastic lighter comes in a 
variety of bright colors, and 
one idea for recycling the 
colored plastic is to process it 


YES Yoko Ono 


Yoko Ono, wife of the late 
Beatle John Lennon, is well 
known as an artist whose work 
crosses a wide variety of gen- 
res, including art, music, film 
and performance. The "YES 
Yoko Ono" exhibition generat- 
ed much excitement during its 
2000 US tour, and its opening 





into rings such as these. The 
ring maintains the color of 
the original lighter, and the 
design also hints at its origin. 
An attractive accessory like 
this is sure to appeal to many 
people. The ring sells for a 
great deal more than the 
lighter, but it comes with the 
satisfaction of having made 
good use of an unlikely 
resource. 


in Japan represents Yoko Ono's 
first full-fledged retrospective in 
her country of origin. Some 130 
different works are on display, 
including objects, photographs, 
films and illustrations created 
by Ono since the 1960s. Some 
of the works on display require 
the participation of the visitors 





in order to become complete, 
and others are created with 
functional interaction from the 
visitor in mind. 

The exhibition gives a 
powerful message about the 
importance of imagination, and 
confirms Ono's status as a 
major artist. 
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The CULCON Symposium on the 
Role of Citizens in Dialogue Among 
ELLE Civilizations was held at the Sendai 
International Center on November 
19, 2003. 

CULCON is the abbreviated title 
of the United States-Japan Confer- 
ence on Cultural and Educational 
Interchange. It was established in 
1961 after an agreement between Japanese Prime Minister 
Hayato Ikeda and US President John F. Kennedy that gath- 
erings of U.S. and Japanese opinion leaders should be en- 
couraged in order to promote exchange and mutual 
understanding in the fields of culture and education. Since 
the first US-Japan Joint Symposium was held in Tokyo in 
January 1962, they have been held every two years, with the 
venue alternating between Japan and the United States. 
This year's symposium is the 21st since its inception. 

At the Symposium, a total of 20 participants from both 
countries engaged in lively discussion on the topic of how 
citizens, NPOs and NGOs can bring about better under- 
standing and harmonious coexistence among peoples with 
diverse cultural and religious backgrounds. 


Digital Broadcasting Starts 
Digital television broadcasting started in the three cities of 
Tokyo, Osaka and Nagoya on December 1, 2003. 

Digital broadcasting offers more than just extremely high 
quality images and sound. It will allow many functions 
which are not available using regular TV broadcasts, such 
as data transmission, interactive TV, and multichannel 
viewing in which several channels can be viewed simultane- 
ously on the same screen. It will also become possible for 
mobile devices such as cellular phones to have stable recep- 
tion of broadcasts, even when on the move. At present 12 
million households in the three cities can receive digital 
broadcasts, and there are 7.1 million households nationwide 
with access to cable television. The area covered by digital 
broadcasts will increase, and is expected to cover all the 
country's major cities by 2006. 

A ceremony was held on December 1 at a Tokyo hotel to 
mark the start of digital broadcasting, attended by Prime 
Minister Junichiro Koizumi and Minister for Public 
Management, Home Affairs, Posts and Telecommunications 
Taro Aso. Koizumi announced that the government would 
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give its full support to ensure a smooth changeover to digital 
communications. 


Distant Galaxy Discovered 

In November 2003 a research team from National 
Astronomical Observatory of Japan discovered a galaxy 
12.83 billion light years from Earth, using the giant Subaru 
telescope. The galaxy is about 3.6 million light years further 
than the previous record for the most distant galaxy ob- 
served, set by Subaru in March 2003. 

Subaru is the world's largest optical infrared telescope, 
with an 8.2-meter mirror. It was constructed near the summit 
of Mauna Kea on Hawaii Island, at a height of 4,139 meters, 
by the National Astronomical Observatory of Japan at a cost 
of approximately 40 billion yen. It has been fully operational 
since 2000. It boasts 25 to 30 times the breadth of field of sim- 
ilar telescopes operated by the United States and Europe, and 
has come into its own in the search for distant galaxies. 

The latest discovery is the work of the Subaru Deep Field 
project team, which was established to make concentrated 
observations of specific sectors of space. Since April 2003 
the Deep Field team has been focusing its attention in the 
direction of the constellation of Coma Berenices, and has 


discovered seven distant known galaxies. These discoveries 
mean that of the ten known galaxies furthest from Earth, all 
except the fifth were discovered by the Subaru telescope. 
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Lecture by Cambodian 
Woman Writer 


Cambodian woman writer Pal Vannarirak 
gave a lecture at the Japan Foundation 
Forum in Minato Ward, Tokyo, on 
November 13, 2003. The lecture was on the 
theme of women writers' experiences of 
tumultuous times in Cambodia. 

The Japan Foundation Forum uses a do- 
nation by the family of the late Takeshi 
Kaiko, one of Japan's most prominent post- 
war writers, to invite a literary figure from 
Asia to speak at the Takeshi Kaiko 
Memorial Asian Writer's Lecture Series, 
held every year at the Japan Foundation 
Asia Center. 2003 marked the 50th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of diplomatic re- 
lations between Japan and Cambodia, and 
the invitation was extended to one of Cambodia's most pro- 
lific woman writers, Pal Vannarirak. 

At her lecture she described her life as a girl in a rela- 
tively wealthy family, surviving the horrors of the Pol Pot 
regime and maturing as a woman, a mother and a writer. At 
the end of her lecture, she read out one of her own poems. 
The audience was captivated by the beautiful lilting sounds 
of the Khmer language. 


Museums @ and Libraries U 

to be Marked on Maps 

The Geographical Survey Institute, located in Tsukuba City, 
Ibaraki Prefecture, announced on November 11, 2003, that 
for the first time since 1965 changes are to be made to the 
standards for 1:25,000 scale topographical maps. Museums, 
art galleries and libraries that were previously identified 
with words will be covered by symbols. 

The new standard will use the symbol for an ancient 
Greek temple for museums and art galleries, and libraries 
will be depicted by the symbol of an open book. Also, the 
type of lettering used for place names and names of facilities 
will be changed to easy-to-read block letters. The geodetic 
standard on which longitude and latitude readings are based 
will change from the Japanese system, which calculates posi- 
tions according to astronomical data, to a global surveying 
framework that utilizes GPS (global positioning system). 

It is planned to convert all of the 4,339 maps that cover 
Japan to the new standard within the next five years. 


New Record for Linear 
Motor Car 


A linear motor car developed by the Central Japan Railway 
Company and the Railway Technical Research Institute 
reached a speed of 581 kilometers per hour on December 2, 
2003, setting a new world record for a manned journey. The 
speed trial took place on a test track between the cities of 
Tsuru and Otsuki in Yamanashi Prefecture. The previous 
record of 570 kilometers per hour was set at the same track 
on November 19 of the same year. The Central Japan 
Railway Company will request that the new record be en- 
tered into the Guinness Book of Records. 

The tests are aimed at creating a commercial linear motor 
line, and are being carried out to investigate the reliability 
and durability of commercial travel at speeds of around 500 
kilometers per hour. With the current electrical installa- 
tions, it is believed that speeds of around 580 kilometers per 
hour are probably the fastest possible on this track. 


Nuclear Accident Training 

A nuclear disaster prevention drill was carried out on 
November 26, 2003. This drill is required under the Special 
Law on Nuclear Disaster Countermeasures, which was en- 
acted as a result of the lessons learned from the criticality 
accident at the Tokai-mura Nuclear Plant in Ibaraki 
Prefecture in 1999, 
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The drill was carried out under the scenario that an acci- 
dent had occurred at a nuclear power plant in Saga 
Prefecture, with the danger of radioactive material being re- 
leased from the plant. First of all, after the Prime Minister 
was advised at his official residence that an accident had oc- 
curred, a Declaration of a Nuclear Emergency Situation was 
issued. The Government Countermeasure Headquarters for 
Nuclear Disaster was then convened, confirming the nature 
of the situation and giving instructions to take appropriate 
action. 

In the areas of Saga and Nagasaki Prefectures surround- 
ing the nuclear power plant, drills to ensure the safety of the 
local residents were carried out. These included moving 
local elementary school and junior high school pupils in- 
doors. The drill involved a total of 9,000 people, including 
workers from local government and businesses as well as 
residents. 


Cabinet Decides 
Basic Plan for Iraq Aid 





The Cabinet decided a basic plan for humanitarian aid to 
Iraq, based on the Law Concerning Special Measures on 
Humanitarian and Reconstruction Assistance in Iraq. The 
basic plan covers the dispatch of civilian support personnel 
and the Self-Defense Forces to provide assistance to the 
people of Iraq in areas including medical services, water 
supplies, and the transportation of materials. 

The plan allows for the dispatch of the Self-Defense 
Forces during the one-year period from December 15, 2003, 
to December 14, 2004. It allows for up to 600 troops of the 
Ground Self-Defense Forces to be dispatched, with approxi- 
mately 200 vehicles. The main function of the troops will be 
to carry out assistance activities such as the rehabilitation 
of schools, hospitals and other public facilities, and the con- 


struction and repair of water purification and distribution 
infrastructure. The Air Self-Defense Forces will send eight 
aircraft, including C130 transport aircraft, and a base for 
transporting materials will be set up in neighboring Kuwait. 

In a statement made after the decision was reached, 
Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi stressed that the person- 
nel dispatched under this basic plan will be engaged in 
helping the people of Iraq to “reconstruct and rebuild their 
own country.” 


Okinawa National Theater 

The Okinawa National Theater, established as a center for 
the preservation and revival of the traditional Okinawan 
performing art of kumiodori, opens on January 18 in Urazoe 
City, Okinawa Prefecture. 

The theater building is a three-story, reinforced concrete 
structure with a total floor space of approximately 14,000 
square meters. The building houses two separate theaters, 
with 632 and 255 seats respectively. The total construction 
cost is approximately 18 billion yen. 

Kumiodori, or Okinawan classical theater, is composed 
of music, song and traditional dance. When Okinawa re- 
verted to Japanese sovereignty in May 1972, kumiodori was 
designated an Important Intangible Cultural Property. At 
that time there were no dedicated facilities to allow for its 
public performance and transmission to the next genera- 
tion, and Okinawan local government and organizations 
called for the establishment of a national kumiodori the- 
ater. Preparation commenced in 1996, after the Okinawa 
Policy Council decided that it would assist Okinawan 
srevival. 

Once the theater opens, it is hoped that it will not only con- 
tribute to the revival and preservation of kumiodori and other 
Okinawan traditional arts, but, in keeping with Okinawa’s 
unique geographical and historical position, will also serve as 
a center for exchanges with the Asia—Pacific region. 
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t is always interesting to speculate how much other people have in sav- 

ings. According to a Ministry of Public Management, Home Affairs, Posts 

and Telecommunications survey carried out in 2002, the average 

amount of savings per household in Japan is 16.88 million yen. This may 
seem very high, but in fact the results are somewhat skewed. Two thirds of all 
households fall below the average, and 13% of all households have 2 million 
yen or less in savings. The average figure is pulled up by the wealthy: 9.9% of 
households have over 40 million yen of savings. The majority can only sigh 
upon hearing such figures. 

Since the period of rapid economic growth in the 1960s the average 
Japanese income has risen steadily, with the exception of a slight decrease in 
the latter half of the 1990s, a result of the bursting of the economic bubble at 
the start of the decade. In 2000 the average annual income for a salaried 
worker was 7.7 million yen, around 5.5 times higher than in 1970, when it 
was 1.4 million yen. 

Similarly, the amount of personal savings has risen 10.7 times over the 
same period from 1.26 million to 13.56 million yen. The average person had 
savings worth 90% of their annual income in 1970, and this increased to 
176.2% by 2000. At the same time, debts have ballooned: the average debt is 
30.3 times the 1970 level, now at a level of 75.3% of annual income, as op- 
posed to 13.6% in 1970. 


Current Savings Categorized 


Trends in Annual Income, Savings and 





Trying to 
compare savings figures between 
countries is not as straightforward as it might seem. People vary widely as to 
how much of their savings are tied up in property and how much are finan- 
cial assets. More than half of the people in the Japan keep their assets as 
cash or savings, which is far more than in most other countries. Fewer chil- 
dren, an aging population and the provision of pension and insurance sys- 
tems have seen the savings rate in Japan decline each year. In 1991 on 
average 14.8% of the household income went into savings, but this had 
fallen to 10.8% in 2000. Even so, this is still a high figure in comparison to 
the United States, where 1% of the household income went into savings 
(2000). It seems that Japanese do have a predilection for saving, and that 
generally speaking those savings are in the form of “safe” assets, with a low 
risk and a low return. — YUKA OGURA 


Percentage of Household 


by Amount (2002) Debt among Working Households Earnings that Goes into Savings 
Source: Ministry of Public Management, Home Affairs, Source: Ministry of Public Management, Home Affairs, Source: Cabinet Office, OECD 
Posts and Telecommunications Posts and Telecommunications 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY EVERETT KENNEDY BROWN 


ow did the Darunee scholarship begin? 

It started in a rather roundabout way. A friend of 

mine, an overseas student from Thailand, insisted 
that I should visit his father's home town in the Isan region. 
So during a sightseeing trip I went with him to visit 
Talingchan village in Udon Thani province. This was back in 
1987. 

The Isan region is known as the poorest area in Thailand. 
When I visited the village, I was the first foreigner that many 
of the villagers had met, and they all came out to welcome me. 
The next morning I wanted to go to the village school, and a 
young girl kept following me, always keeping a short distance 
away. I realized that this same girl had been sitting close to 
me the evening before. While I was at the school to see the 
classes at work, I noticed the same little girl peering intently 


the darunee 


The 41 children who received scholarships must have 
been very pleased. 
I thought that would be so too, at that time. I went back to 
the village to make sure that the money had reached the chil- 
dren, and I found out that the money was in a bank account 
managed by a teacher. I was happy to hear this, and I went to 
visit the junior high school. My expectation was that the 
meeting would be a pleasurable one. However, when I got 
there all the girls began crying, and all the boys looked as 
though they were trying hard not to cry, too. | 
After a while, I found out what the problem was. One girl 
said through her tears that although she could come to the 
junior high school, most of her friends couldn't. They were 
sent out to work, away from home. "Please help my friends," 
she sobbed. 


scholarship 


provides educational support for underprivileged children in Laos and northeastern Thailand. 
Every year the scholarship program provides funding from charitable donations for about 20,000 
children to attend elementary and junior high schools. The Darunee Scholarship is organized by a 
Japanese NGO, the Minsai Center. Terumasa Akio, Director of the Minsai Center, talks about the 


sort of support that developing countries need. 


at me. I asked her name, and she told me she was called 
Darunee. 

When I returned from the school, my friend and the village 
chief were deep in conversation. My friend told me that there 
were many children who could not attend junior high school 
because they had no money. He said he had decided to pro- 
vide a scholarship. I knew that my friend did not have much 
money himself, and I asked, rather insensitively, why he 
planned to give money to children he'd never even seen before. 

His reply was that no one from the village had been to jun- 
ior high school, so he had decided to donate 10,000 yen. It 
turned out that just 10,000 yen a year—not even every month 
—was enough for one child to have a junior high school edu- 
cation. I decided to donate as well, so there were now two 
scholarships. 

When I went back to Japan I related this story to many peo- 
ple that I knew, and many of them also wanted to donate 
10,000 yen. Soon there was enough for 41 scholarship places. 
The scholarship was called the "Darunee Scholarship," after 
the girl in the village. 


So you found yourself faced with the harsh reality of 

life in the Isan region. 

At that time, Japan was experiencing the bubble economy. 
Japanese kids were all going crazy over the Super Mario 
game, which cost about 10,000 yen. I was reminded of a com- 
position which I saw in a collection of compositions belong- 
ing to my elementary school-age niece. One child had written, 
“I will go to a good junior high school in order to go to one of 
the top universities. To get into a good junior high school, I'm 
going to go to cram school and study rather than making 
friends.” In Japan there are children who give up on having 


. friends so they can get to a good junior high school; in 


Thailand, there are children who cry for their friends, and beg 
for them to be helped. 

I hadn't cried in public since I was a child, but on this occa- 
sion I did. It was a great shock to me. As a result, I decided to 
dedicate my life to building up the scholarship system—I 
knew that these children, who had such concern for their 
friends, would grow up to be wonderful human beings in the 
future. The following year my activities were featured in a 


"тоге emphasis should be given to 
supporting education." 


newspaper, and this meant that I was able to collect funds for 
702 scholarships. 


So surely this time the children were pleased. 

No, they weren't. I was delighted to be able to post an express 
delivery letter asking for 702 children to be selected for the 
new scholarships. However, I got a reply back from the office 
in Thailand which said that there weren't enough children 
wishing to go to junior high school to take up all the scholar- 
ships. 


Didn't it seem a bit strange that you couldn't get enough 
students when there are so many children in Thailand? 

It certainly did. I decided to go to Thailand with my Thai 
friend to find out what was happening. I went to an elemen- 
tary school in a village, and asked the children to raise their 
hands if they wanted to go to junior high school. Nobody re- 
sponded. I visited several other schools, and the result was the 
same. 


After collecting funding for 702 scholarships, this must have 
been very depressing. 

My friend's father suggested that I try to persuade people, and 
he said he would gather the villagers together that night. 
Word went round that a foreigner was going to speak to the 
villagers, and many people turned out to see what it was all 
about. the meeting was held by moonlight; I hadn't really 
planned what to say, but I just let it come out. 

I pointed out that no one from the village had gone to jun- 
ior high school. If a child went to junior high school, he would 
become the elite of the village. I explained that members of 
the elite serve society, not themselves, so going to junior high 
school was a way to help the village escape from poverty. I 
went on to appeal to the children's own feelings by saying to 
them that junior high school graduates can earn more money, 
which means that they could help their parents more than by 
going out to work after elementary school. Finally, I told them 
about the spirit of giving through which the money had been 
raised. I said the money for the scholarships that had been 
provided through offerings entrusted to Buddha by kind- 
hearted people in Japan. So in effect, the scholarships were 
from Buddha to help children who wished to improve the sit- 
uation of their village and who were devoted to their parents. 

After I had had my say, children started shouting, "I want 
to go to junior high school" Many of the children had been 
worried about raising their hands before because they didn't 
want people to think that they wanted to go to junior high 
school in order to avoid work. 


The following year the Darunee Scholarship received 

a lot of media coverage, which increased the number of 

donors overnight. 

Yes, we collected enough for nearly 7,000 scholarships. This 
meant that we could expand from the original target region to 
seven areas overall. During the first five years since the begin- 
ning we were able to help more than 10,000 children. The 
tenth anniversary was in 1997, and this year we've been able to 
expand to all 19 provinces in northeast Thailand. In addition, 
scholarships for elementary school children in Laos have 
begun. 

We now have the support of about 10,000 donors in Japan, 
who are providing scholarships for 20,000 children every year. 
Some 3,000 schools are involved, including elementary schools 
in Laos and Junior high schools in Thailand. In total, nearly 
200,000 children have been given help to go to school. 


In 1987, 22% of children in Thailand received a junior high 
school education, but by 1991 this had gone up to 50%. How 
much did the Darunee Scholarship contribute to this? 

I think that the effect that the children who received scholar- 
ships had on the farming villages of Isan was important. The 
scholarships were aimed at giving a basic education to as 
many economically underprivileged children as possible. 
Where there were children of landed farmers and tenant 
farmers, the scholarships were aimed at helping the children 
of tenant farmers. What has been interesting is that when the 
children of tenant farmers began to go to junior high school, 
the children of the landed farmers began to go too. 


It is remarkable what one private volunteer group has achieved. 
Well, we have helped a little to accelerate the situation in 
Thailand, where the ratio of children attending school was 
ready to rise. Most of the praise should go towards the efforts 
of the local educators. 

I often use the metaphor of the “wind person" and the 
"earth person" to describe what happens. The wind person is 
someone like myself who comes in from outside the society, 
and works as a catalyst to the system. The earth person has 
roots in that society, and is the one who actually brings about 
change. Where the earth person is not strong, the society will 
revert to the past if the wind person disappears. Whether in- 
ternational cooperation efforts by small groups such as ours 
are successful or not depends largely on the presence of good 
earth people in the societies that are receiving the assistance. 


When there are no good earth people, the only result is that 
the wind person feels satisfied he or she has done something. 


The earth person needs to have an awareness that he can work 
to change society, and benefit from it. What do we need to do 

to develop such earth people? 

Education is vital. Poor people may need food and water for 
their existence, but in the long term just giving food and water 
does no more than relieving immediate, short-term needs. 
The best way of achieving regional development is to improve 
educational opportunities, which enhances the number of 
earth people able to take an active part in regional society. 

A great deal of money has been poured in to support devel- 
oping countries; most of it has been spent on infrastructure, 
and only a small percentage has gone on education. The prob- 
lem of poverty has not been solved at all, and I think one of 
the reasons for this is that the money has been spent in the 
wrong way. Much more emphasis should be given to support- 
ing education. The creation of as many earth men, as I call 
them, as possible, would contribute most to the reduction of 
poverty in the long term. Infrastructure can only be used to 
real effect if it is in the hands of people like this. 


Globalization is happening across the world, and as a 
consequence there is a growing gap between the rich and 

the poor. This is especially noticeable between urban and 
agricultural regions. What is the situation in places like 

Thailand and Laos? 

In Thailand, the economic gap between Bangkok or other big 
cities and Isan is widening, and in Laos the wave of globaliza- 
tion is surging forward. For example, electricity has spread to 
some small villages. There may be an electric light with a 
naked bulb at the entrance to the village, and then someone 
selling electrical goods sets up his stall next to it. The trader 
says, "This is civilization. Sign here, and you too can have 
this," and persuades local people to run up debts and buy 
electrical appliances. Many people are taken in and find 


themselves in a wretched situation, up to their ears in debt 





and with electrical goods and appliances that they cannot use. 


A farmer who could calculate the implications of taking out 
a loan would never be taken advantage of in this way. 
Without even a basic education, the local people can be 
talked into running up more and more debts. A vicious circle 
begins whereby the farmers have to send the children out to 
work because of these problems, and the children also lose 
out on education. Education is a way of equipping people with 
ways to defend themselves from situations like this. 

In the future, I think it will become even more important 
for individuals to be able to protect themselves, their families, 
and their societies from the adverse effects of the globaliza- 
tion process. The ability to carry out calculations is part of 
this, and in 1995 the Minsai Center started a project to teach 
people in Thailand and Laos to use the abacus to calculate. 


What are you planning to do from now on? 
We started a fund-raising system called “D-pal” last year. The 
“D” is for Darunee, donations and digital, and the “pal” for 
penpal. The idea is that four people from four different coun- 
tries will support the educational development of one child, 
communicating with each other by e-mail using English as a 
common language. Fifty dollars per person can send one child 
to school for three years, and as well as this D-pal acts as a 
cross-border meeting place for people with the same objective. 
І am hoping that through this kind of collaboration we can 
nurture as many global citizens as possible to work together 
to provide a spirited contribution to a better 21st century. 
— INTERVIEW BY HISASHI KONDO 


TERUMASA AKIO graduated from Waseda University, and then set out to travel the world. 
He studied at universities in Toronto, Canada, and London, UK, while working. After serving 7 
years at a transportation company in the US he returned to Japan. In 1987 he set up the 
Minsai Center, an NGO which supports educational activities in Thailand and Laos. 


ЕГЕГІЗІЛІТІІЗ Darunee D-Pal Club 


Darunee Fund 
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this work. The artist, Shokosai Hayakawa V, has 


дё 


been designated а holder of the Important 
Intangible Cultural Asset of bamboo crafts. 





Above: The skin of the bamboo strips is 
shaved off with a small blade. 


Below: A knife and saws used to produce 
works in bamboo. 
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Above: Hayakawa weaves in the rattan 
edging of a basket. 


Below: The bamboo is split with a sharp 
blade 





CA. 1.000- 


200 B.C. 


amboo grows prolifically in Africa and in parts of Asia 

from India eastwards. In areas where bamboo grows, it 

becomes as important to people's lives as trees do else- 
where. Bamboo lends itself to use in many everyday articles, 
such as furnishings, eating utensils, and even buildings. 

Bamboo crafts can be made using weaving or other tech- 
niques to combine it, and working bamboo in this way pro- 
duces lines with a characteristic beauty of their own. Bamboo 
can be woven in much the same way as textiles: strips of bam- 
boo of equal thickness are intertwined along vertical and hori- 
zontal lines. Sometimes several strips are woven above the 
main body, or strips can be woven in diagonal patterns; there 
are a great many ways in which bamboo can be woven to pro- 
duce different effects. In the combining techniques that are 
used to produce bamboo crafts, pieces or strips of bamboo are 
aligned in parallel or bunched together. 

The oldest example of bamboo work in Japan was exca- 
vated in Korekawa, Aomori Prefecture. It is a basket woven 
with long, thin strips of bamboo and then coated with lacquer 
to give it strength (photo above). The Korekawa archaeologi- 
cal site dates back to the Late Jomon period (ca. 1,000 to 300 
B.C.), and this piece shows that the craft of using bamboo to 
weave baskets had already developed by this time. 

When the tea ceremony grew in popularity during the 
Momoyama period (1573-1603), bamboo crafts became prized 
as utensils used in the ceremony. Sen no Rikyu (1522-92), 
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master of the aesthetics of natural simplicity and austerity in 
the style of the tea ceremony known as wabi-cha, favored 
plain utensils such as flower vases made of cut sections of 
bamboo (photo above). During the Bakumatsu (1853-67) and 
Meiji (1868-1912) periods, a style of tea ceremony known as 
sen-cha reached its peak of popularity among members of the 
literati class in Kyoto and Osaka. They idealized the lifestyles 
of Chinese literati and naturally preferred utensils imported 
from China or reproductions of these items. Among the wide 
variety of bamboo crafts that were used in the sen-cha cere- 
mony, flower baskets of exquisite workmanship based on 
Chinese originals were prized the most. Bamboo artisans of 
unusual skill that made these baskets were referred to as 
kagoshi ("basket masters"). 

One kagoshi of particular note was Shokosai Hayakawa I 
(1815-97), the first in a lineage of kagoshi that were to follow. 
Rather than simply reproducing flower baskets in the Chinese 
style that was in vogue at the time, he added some creative el- 
ements to the designs and always included an inscription. 
This marked the birth of the modern bamboo craftsman. 

Shokosai Hayakawa V (b. 1932) was designated a holder of 
the Important Intangible Cultural Property of bamboo crafts 
in July 2003. He resolved to become a bamboo artisan, in 
keeping with the tradition of his family, shortly before he 
graduated from high school. For a brief time he had thought 
of continuing his studies at university, but while he was 
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exposing himself more closely to the work and philosophies 
of Shokosai IV, his father, he did not want to see the family 
bamboo lineage end with his father's generation. He proudly 
declared that it was his destiny to continue the lineage. 

Shokosai V's training started with splitting and honing bam- 
boo. These processes form the foundation of bamboo crafts- 
manship, and are said to take 10 years to master. A sword cut 
into sections is used as a hatchet to split the bamboo, and a 
sharp, well-polished knife is used to scrape the outside and 
inside surfaces of the bamboo. This was the only task 
Shokosai V did, and he toiled unceasingly, day after day. 

Two years later, he was finally allowed to weave the bam- 
boo, but his father only taught him two or three of the most 
basic types of weaving. On his own, Shokosai V unraveled 
model baskets and learned weaving techniques in the reverse 
order to the way baskets were made. Even when he was finally 
able to produce works of his own, his father forbade him from 
selling anything he had made. "People will assume you think 
of them as your best work," his father said. "You mustn't be- 
come negligent in your efforts." Shokosai IV used a pair of 
scissors to cut up the baskets his son had woven. 

It wasn't until 1965, 14 years since he started learning how to 
make baskets, that Shokosai V was allowed by his father to 
show his works to the public in an exhibition of his own. In the 
works that came from Shokosai V's own sense of creativity, he 
took maximum advantage of bamboo combining techniques. 
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He won an award at the 23rd Exhibition of Japanese 
Traditional Art Crafts in 1976. The combining technique he 
used for this work involved honing bamboo into the shape of 
sashes, then bending and combining them to form the finished 
work. His father had already passed away the year before, and 
when the younger Shokosai turned 45 the following year, he 
took on the name Shokosai V and used it for the first time. 

Once Shokosai V succeeded his father's name, his aware- 
ness toward his craft expanded to a different level. When he 
was younger, he was overconfident with his skills and at- 
tempted to work the bamboo according to his own will, but 
in this new maturity he allows the feelings of the bamboo to 
define the character of the objects he produces. He came to 
realize that it was important to have a quiet dialog with the 
bamboo while he worked. Today, Shokosai V says, "Half of 
the feeling is mine, half of it is in the bamboo." 

In December each year Shokosai V visits shrines in the out- 
skirts of Kyoto. He selects bamboo in the bamboo groves and 
cuts it himself. He sometimes purchases cured, ready-to-use 
bamboo from shops, but recently he has not been able to find 
any of sufficient quality and often returns home empty- 
handed. Though he weaves freshly-cut "green" bamboo, he 
also boils his work as he dyes it, giving it a firm, tight finish. 

Very few bamboo craftsmen go out to cut their own bam- 
boo. Shokosai V's dialog with the bamboo starts when he is in 
the middle of the bamboo groves. 


ENVIRONMENT 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPH BY TAKESHI MIZUKOSHI 


rom the beginning of January to the end of February the 
Гоно areas of the Tohoku and Hokuriku regions fac- 
ing the Japan Sea are bitterly cold. Snowstorms continue for days 
on end, and clear, blue skies are a rarity. 


These blizzards cause the frost trees. The impact of super- 
cooled snow clouds against Aomori todo fir trees freezes the 
snow onto the trees as a silver coating. Strangely enough, this 
only seems to happen with this kind of tree, so it is only seen on a 


small number of mountain areas where the todo grows and 





snow-laden clouds are sufficiently chilled. The snow-covered 
trees of Mt. Zao, in the Tohoku region, are famous, but the 
biggest area is Mt. Hakkoda. They can also be found at 
Hachimantai, the Azuma mountain range and Mt. Moriyoshi. 


The frost trees of Zao became known to the outside world ` 


through photographs and documentary films before World War 


П, and were sometimes referred to as “snow monsters." Certainly, 


the line-up of different shapes can look like dolls or people 
dancing. 


With the approach of March, migratory anticyclones bring 
more blue skies to the mountains in Tohoku, but witnessing the 
beauty of the silver frosts requires skilful use of the fine breaks in 
the fierce winter weather. One must aim for those moments 
when the force of the north wind abates, and trek into the moun- 
tains in blizzards to pitch tent in the area where the silver frost 
will occur. I climbed Mt. Azuma in driving snow so heavy that I 
could only just see my feet as I walked. After one week in my tent, 
I was blessed with just half a day's fine weather. | 





SELECTION 


Pochi-bukuro 


For Japanese kids, New Year is a time to rejoice; tradition dictates that they 
receive a gift of money from family members. Parents, grandparents and 


other adult relatives solemnly hand over the money in a small paper 


envelope, called a pochi-bukuro. There is a special thrill of anticipation, 


something every Japanese person has felt as a child at New Year: 


How much is in the envelope? 


The pochi-bukuro originated with the custom of giving tips or gratuities 
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folded up in tissue paper. In the Taisho period (1912-1926), it became common for 


token of esteem. 


Friendship between Nepal and Japan 
As part of my work | have visited many cities in Japan. Based on my ex- 
periences during visiting the country and meeting many people | have 
published many stories on various subjects — age-old arts and culture, 
contemporary lifestyle, economy, new technologies, protection of the en- 
vironment, the role of Japanese people in bringing Japan to its current 
level, etc. | hope this has helped to boost the friendship at the level of 
the people between Nepal and Japan. 
| am hoping that through APP Japan+ | will be able to know in depth 
about Japan's art, contemporary society and culture, lifestyle, events, and 
50 on, as well as the role of Japan in the Asia-Pacific region. 
Arun Ranjit 
Senior Associate Editor, The Rising Nepal 
Kathmandu, Nepal 


men who frequented the pleasure quarters to give their fa- 
vorite geisha gifts of money in a small envelope. The word 
pochi in the name was a colloquial way of saying "just a 


little," used in the sense that the gift was just a small 


ested in the contents than the wrapping. 






Pochi-bukuro come in many different designs. Of course there 
are the old, traditional patterns, but modern designs are also 
— popular. For adults, it is always fun to choose a suitable de- 


sign, although the kids may be forgiven for being more inter- 





Worries of an aging society 

The Special Feature of the October 2003 issue intelligently discussed 
Japan's aging society. The article discussed the worries of a developed 
country like Japan, and the way the subject is discussed readers in devel- 
oping countries can also appreciate it. The subject will be interesting to 
South Asian Governments, which have different priorities at the moment. 
| find that every issue covers at least one or two interesting articles on 

the life of Japan which are also of interest to the Asia-Pacific region. 
Subash Chandra Birla 
International Jurist Organization, 
New Delhi, India 




















TOKYO BIG SIGHT EVENT SCHEDULE FEBRUARY 2004— APRIL 2004 


2/2 (Mon) — 2/3 (Tue) Guest Only Free 
MAINICHI JOB EXPO 2004 

MAINICHI COMMUNICATIONS Inc. 

Tel: 03-3222-7747 Fax: 03-3222-9699 


2/3 (Tue) — 2/4 (Wed) Guest Only Free 
2004 WORLD OPTICAL FAIR 

Tokyo Optical Wholesalers Association Office 
Tel: 03-3874-8656 Fax: 03-3874-8657 


2/3 (Tue) — 2/6 (Fri) Public Free 

HEATING, VENTILATING, AIR-CONDITIONING 
AND REFRIGERATING EXPO. 

HVAC&R JAPAN Secretariat 

Tel: 03-3219-3562 Fax: 03-3292-1813 


2/3 (Tue) — 2/6 (Fri) Public Free 
Material/Equipment for Air-Conditioning 
and Sanitary Exhibition 

MACS Office c/o ATEX Co., Ltd. 

Tel: 03-3503-7611 Fax: 03-3503-7620 


2/6 (Fri) - 2/8 (Sun) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Diving Festival 2004 ~Resort & Tour~ 
Secretariat of the Diving Festival 

Tel: 03-3503-7623 Fax: 03-3503-7620 


2/6 (Fri) - 2/8 (Sun) Public Y1000 
Camping & RV Show 2004 

Camping & RV Show Bureau 

Tel: 03-3452-0732 Fax: 03-3769-3103 


2/8 (Sun) Public ¥700 

Valentine Only Festa 2004 

Studio You 

Tel: 03-5828-0011 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


2/12 (Thu) - 2/14 (Sat) Public Free 

28TH ENERGY & ENVIRONMENT EXHIBITION 
The Energy Conservation Center, Japan 

Tel: 03-5543-3013 Fax: 03-5543-3887 


2/12 (Thu) — 2/14 (Sat) Trade Ұ1000 
Baby & Kids Fair Japan 2004 
Secretariat of Baby & Kids Fair Japan 
Tel: 03-3434-1377 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


2/12 (Thu) 2/14 (Sat) Trade Ұ1000 
Japan School Show 2004 

The Secretariat of Japan School Show 
Tel: 03-3434-1377 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


2/17 (Tue) — 2/20 (Fri) Trade Free 

THE 57th TOKYO INTERNATIONAL GIFT SHOW 
Spring 2004 

BUSINESS GUIDE-SHA, INC 

Tel: 03-3843-9851 Fax: 03-3843-9850 


2/22 (Sun) Public Y2000 

Wonder Festival 2004 Winter 

Wonder Festival project office 

Tel: 06-6909-5660 Fax: 06-6909-0861 


2/22 (Sun) Public ¥1000 

TOKYO TOY FESTIVAL 

Tokyo Toy Festival Executive Committee 
Tel: 045-621-8655 Fax: 045-621-8676 


2/26 (Thu) - 2/28 (Sat) 7rade/Public Free 
38th JAPAN GOLF FAIR 2004 

Japan Golf Fair Operational Secretariat 

Tel: 03-3437-8400 Fax: 03-3437-8401 


3/2 (Tue) — 3/5 (Fri) Trade/Public Y1500 
JAPAN SHOP 2004 

JAPAN SHOP Organizer 

Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 


3/2 (Tue) — 3/5 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1500 
ARCHITECTURE+CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIALS 2004 
ARCHITECTURE+CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
Organizer 

Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 


3/2 (Tue) — 3/5 (Fri) 7rade/Public ¥1500 
SECURITY SHOW 2004 

Secretariat of SECURITY SHOW 

Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 


3/2 (Tue) — 3/5 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1500 
IC CARD WORLD 2004 

IC CARD WORLD Secretariat 

Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 


3/2 (Tue) — 3/5 (Ға) Trade/Public ¥1500 
RETAILTECH JAPAN 2004 

Secretariat of RETAILTECH JAPAN 

Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 


3/3 (Wed) — 3/5 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥500 
Franchise Show & Business Expo 2004 
Secretariat of Franchise Show & Business Expo 
Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 





3/9 (Tue) — 3/12 (Fri) 
HOTERES JAPAN 2004 
The Secretariat of HCJ 
Tel: 03-3434-1377 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


Trade Y1000 


3/9 (Tue) — 3/12 (Fri) 

CATEREX JAPAN 2004 
The Secretariat of HCJ 
Tel: 03-3434-1377 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


Trade Y1000 


3/9 (Tue) — 3/12 (Fri) Trade ¥1000 

Japan Food Service Equipment Show 2004 
The Secretariat of HCJ 

Tel: 03-3434-1377 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


3/17 (Wed) — 3/19 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥3000 
International Nanotechnology Exhibition & 
Conference 

ICS Convention Design, Inc. 

Tel: 03-3219-3567 Fax: 03-3292-1813 


3/17 (Wed) — 3/19 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥3000 
Regenerative + Nano Medicine Expo 2004 
ICS Convention Design, Inc. 

Tel: 03-3219-3564 Fax: 03-3292-1813 


3/17 (Wed) — 3/19 (Fri) 7rade/Public ¥1000 
Tokyo Health Industry Show 2004 

CMP Japan Co., Ltd. 

Tel: 03-5296-1017 Fax: 03-5296-1018 


3/21 (Sun) Public 
HARU Comic City 9 
Akaboo 


Tel: 03-3225-8520 


3/25 (Thu) - 3/28 (sun) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Tokyo International Anime Fair 2004 

Tokyo International Anime Fair Executive 
Committee 

Tel: 03-5320-4802 Fax: 03-5388-1463 


4/2 (Fri) - 4/4 (Sun) Public ¥1500 

THE 31st TOKYO MOTORCYCLE SHOW 

The Secretariat of TOKYO MOTORCYCLE SHOW 
Tel: 03-5457-2106 Fax: 03-5457-2107 


4/7 (Wed) — 4/8 (Thu) 7rade Free 
IP Forum 2004 
E.J.Krause & Associates, inc. JAPAN 


Tel: 03-5212-7071 Fax: 03-5212-6091 


4/7 (Wed) — 4/9 (Fri) 
INTERMEASURE 2004 
JAPAN MEASURING INSTRUMENTS FEDERATION 
Tel: 03-3268-2121 Fax: 03-3268-2167 


Trade/Public Y1500 


4/7 (Wed) — 4/9 (Fri) Public Free 
SEMI FPD Expo Japan 2004 

SEMI Japan 

Tel: 03-3222-6022 Fax: 03-3222-5757 


4/7 (Wed) — 4/9 (Fri) Public Free 
EDEX 2004 (19th) Electronic Display 
Exhibition 

Japan Electronics show Association 

Tel: 03-5402-7601 Fax: 03-5402-7605 


4/14 (Wed) — 4/16 (Fri) 
SEA JAPAN 2004 

SEA JAPAN Secretariat 
Tel: 03-5296-1020 Fax: 03-5296-1018 


Trade Y1000 


4/14 (Wed) — 4/17 (Sat) Trade ¥1000 
THE SEVENTH CONVERTING & SPECIAL 
PRINTING MACHINERY/ MATERIALS 
CONFERENCE AND EXPOSITION 

IN JAPAN 2004 

Secretariat of CMM JAPAN & JSP 

Tel: 03-3263-6881 Fax: 03-3263-7537 


4/21 (Wed) — 4/23 (Fri) 
CPhi Japan 2004 
CMP Japan Co., Ltd. 
Tel: 03-5296-1020 Fax: 03-5296-1018 


Trade ¥3000 


4/22 (Thu) - 4/25 (Sun) 7rade/Public ¥1200 
Tokyo International Book Fair 2004 

TIBF Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8507 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


4/22 (Thu) - 4/25 (Sun) Trade/Public ¥1200 
Digital Publishing Fair 2004 

Digital Publishing Fair Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8507 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


The events schedule is based on 
information received from organizers. It is 
subject to change without notice. 

For more information, please contact the 
management office for each event. 
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Statistical Compendia 

Japan Statistical Yearbook, 2004 (CD-ROM bundled) 

(1,000 pages, Y 14,700) 
(246 pages, ¥1,575) 


Statistical Handbook of Japan 2003 


Population and Housing 
2000 Population Census of Japan (all bundled with CD-ROMs): 
Vol. 1 Total Population (360 pages, ¥4,515) 
Vol. 2 Sex, Age and Marital Status of Population, Structure and 
Housing Conditions of Households (526 pages, ¥5,355) 
Vol. 3 Labour Force Status of Population, 
Industry (Major Groups) of Employed Persons, 
and Education of Population (422 pages, ¥5,565) 
Vol. 4 Occupation(Major Groups) of Employed Persons, 
Type of Households (466 pages, ¥5,040) 
Vol. 6-1 Population by Place of Work or Schooling (I) 
Sex and Age of Population, Industry (Major Groups) of 
Employed Persons (216 pages, ¥3,465) 
Vol. 7-1 Population on Internal Migration (I) 
Basic Characteristics, Labour Force Status, Industry 
(Major Groups) and Education (210 pages, ¥4,200) 
Vol. 7-2 Population on Internal Migration (Il) 
Occupation (Major Groups) 
1998 Housing and Land Survey: 
Vol. 1 Results for Japan 
3 other volumes 


(1,182 pages, ¥7,875) 


(802 pages, Y 5,565) 


Research & Development and Enterprise 
Report on the Survey of Research and Development, 2002 
(256 pages, ¥3,990) 
2001 Establishment and Enterprise Census of Japan 
(all bundled with CD-ROMs): 
Vol. 1 Results of Establishments for Japan 


(938 pages, ¥5,670) 


eA Short Cuor 


Most fundamental official statistics are 
produced by the Statistics Bureau of 


"ais Japan, and distributed by the Japan 
Ne: Statistics Association (JSA) to users. The 
m JSA, being established in 1878, provides 


statistical enlightenment activities, 

carries out research, and promotes 
international cooperation in the field of 
statistics. Almost all statistical publications 
are bilingual (Japanese and English). 






рап. 













Vol. 2 Results of Incorporated Enterprises 
3 other volumes 
1999 Survey on Service Industries: 
Vol. 1 Results for Japan 
2 other volumes 


(944 pages, * 5,670) 
(832 pages, ¥5,985) 


Family Budget and Consumer Prices 
Annual Report on the Family Income and Expenditure Survey, 2002 
elncome and Expenditure (Two or More-Person Households) 
(CD-ROM bundled]: (516 pages, * 5,880) 
elncome and Expenditure (One-Person Households and Total Households) 
(204 pages, ¥2,730) 
eSavings and Liabilities (CD-ROM bundled]: (308 pages, ¥4,410) 
Annual Report on the Consumer Price Index, 2002 
(CD-ROM bundled): (514 pages, * 5,250) 
1999 National Survey of Family Income and Expenditure: 
Vol. 1 Income and Expenditure (982 pages, Y7,140) 
Vol. 3 Major Durable Goods, Savings and Liabilities 
(586 pages, Y4,935) 
Vol. 7 Reference Material No.2 Family Assets (806 pages, Y5,670) 


Labour and Employment 

Annual Report on the Labour Force Survey, 2002 
(CD-ROM bundled]: 

1997 Employment Status Survey: 
Vol. 1 Results for Japan 
3 other volumes 


(322 pages, Y 5,040) 


(1,006 pages, ¥8,505) 


Time Use 

2001 Survey on Time Use and Leisure Activities (all bundled with CD-ROMs): 
Vol. 1 Time Use for Japan (932 pages, ¥6,405) 
Vol. 2 Leisure Activities for Japan (1,010 pages, ¥6,720) 
5 other volumes 
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The Taito area 
ts the best place to 
really feel what 
Tokyo springtime 
н де, Ж. ` ts Шее. The cherry - 
chant Schedule 2004 blossom is truly 
i д ire Festival, Ueno Park & Sum; maguiticent—there are over a thousand | 
March until mid-April umida Park: cherry trees in Ueno Park, and the cherry trees lw 
4 Asakusa’s Sumida Park carpet the Sumida River with petals. 

















April 17 The cherry blossom is one of Japan's best Loved flowers, and its 
А delicate shape and pale pink color have a special beauty all of ` 
akes part in the ed of Taito . their own. | 
y reser: re n pi, There are many traditional events held in Taito during the spring 
"eb Taito. Horseback to colwcide with the cherry blossom—this really is the time to come 
Umum» 'S held in spri ., and experience Japanese culture and the Japanese sense of beauty. 








WHEN YOU’RE IN TOKYO 


СОМЕ = TAIT 


EXPERIENCE HISTORY...THEN WRITE YOUR OWN 










* Ueno Station, the gateway to Taito, is 60 minutes from Narita Airport by express on the Keisei Line. 
* Ueno Park is just a short walk from Ueno Station. 
* Asakusa Station is three stops from Ueno Station on the Ginza subway line. 
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years ago, 
Ino Tadataka 
traveled 
around Japan 
im по Tadataka (1745-1818)is on foot to 
Ч widely known as the first car- - m ak e maps of 
` tographer to draw maps of 
- Japan based on geographical the country. 
3 KERE His life and achieve- His maps 
- ments continue to attract in- | 
Imost 200 years after his death; are still highly 
ТЕ is taught in elementary f 
or 
а and has provided in- | кера ded 
а ion for novels, TV dramas, _ their remark- 
diu . able accuracy. 


е exhibition “Ino Tadataka . 

| Old B of Japan" was 
st year from October 31 

: ecember 14 at the Heiseikan (Heisei Annex) of 


ate H Edo аа (1603-1867). Over 
000 people came for this rare op- 
T. 

rtünity to see so many of the origi- 


tk «лебш жо veda of the Ino Maps. which include 
countless geographical names and minute renderings of topo- 
` graphical | features such as shorelines. The production is re- 
d 5% | markable even when compared with modern-day maps of 
a . Japan, made with the latest survey techniques. The Ino Maps 
»* were so accurate that they were used for military, educational, 
Е апа other purposes even during the Showa period (1926-1989), 
CAE C hundred ye pP they were made. 

E. Before Iho's time, maps of Japan were not produced to a high 
standard. For several hundred years during ancient and me- 
5 dieval times the only maps in use were very simple, showing 
* only the locations of the country's various regions and trans- 

portation toutes. Without accurate maps, the people of the 


time had little chance to build an awareness of the size of the 
Japanese arch ipelago. According to the head of Tokyo National 
Museum's information Department, Satoshi Tarashima, who 

á was responsible for p anning the exhibition, there was no sin- 
gle, uniform| policy for making maps of Japan before Ino made 
his maps. 


Producing maps with this level of detail and accuracy re- 

(5 E. ed a tremendous effort. Over a period of 17 years, Ino made 
210 separate 

2 Japan. The distance he walked—some 35,000 kilometers— is al- 

ue most as far as one would have to go to circumnavigate the 





ips on foot to measure every nook and cranny of 





‚ Some of Ino's maps | 
. were discovered 
| in the United States 
“іп 2002, They were 
‚ reproduced to their 
© original scale 
and exhibited on 
the floor of the 
museum gallery, 
. allowing visitors to 
. experience their 
size and accuracy. 
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globe. He measured distance by counting the number of steps 
while keeping an eye on a compass for direction; this was 
hardly a new technique, even in those days. However, he was 
able to use this technique to make such accurate maps through 
his careful attention to detail and his unwavering persistence. 
He had some training in astronomy, and was able to use astro- 
nomical observations as well as other recent technological ad- 
vances of the time to verify the results of his surveys. Ino had 
little knowledge of the projection methods which are used to 
represent the spherical surface of the globe on a flat medium, 
however. As a result, in his maps sections of Hokkaido, Tohoku 
and other areas were depicted some distance from their actual 
locations. 

Exhibition planner Tarashima notes: "It was very rare at that 
time for a country outside Europe to have mapped such a large 
area using a uniform technique. It was possible to do this be- 
cause social conditions were stable during the Edo period fol- 
lowing the unification of the country, and transportation was 
becoming easier." 

Despite his great achievements, Ino was not a professional 
surveyor. He spent half his life as a sake brewer and rice mer- 
chant, before he decided to retire at the age of 50. He never had 
any ambition to make maps of Japan until his interest in as- 
tronomy led him to wonder what the distance of one degree of 
latitude would be. His experiments aroused an interest in mak- 
ing maps, and as he began achieving accurate results his project 
came under the direct control of the central bakufu govern- 
ment. The huge undertaking of mapping Japan started with the 
humble intellectual curiosity of an older man who had retired 
from active life. 

As well as being accurate, the Ino maps have a high artistic 
merit. The final touches were drawn by professional artists, 
who drew in mountains, rivers, and other geographical features 
with great skill. Tarashima underscores the maps artistic value: 
"Japan has a long tradition of landscape painting, and I think 
that the Ino Maps can be seen as an extension of this genre." 

The Ino Maps represented a happy marriage between tradi- 
tional art and the latest scientific knowledge of their time. 
Their depiction of the Japanese archipelago still brings a fresh 
visual experience to the eyes of people today. 

— SHIN'ICHI OKADA 
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Resqarchers ae working të create new varietiespof 


rice that can 9 q in MM se conditions. 
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Research at the Central Research Laboratory of 
Hitachi, Ltd., is looking at the growth behavior 
of rice plants. Weather conditions such as tem- 
perature, periods of sunlight, and the wave- 
length of light rays are simulated, and the 
growth of rice plants under different condi- 
tions is recorded. 





ast year Japan had an unusually cold summer, and 

many farmers suffered from smaller harvests than 

usual. Rice growers were badly affected. Unseasonably 
low temperatures persisted until the end of July mainly along 
the Pacific Ocean regions of Japan's northern Hokkaido and 
Tohoku regions, and many rice growers were unable to pro- 
duce a rice crop of sufficient quality to sell. Particularly in the 
north of the country, rice growers are desperate for a variety 
of rice that can survive the cold. 

At the forefront of research into resistant rice varieties is 
the Rice Genome Research Program, which aims to completely 
sequence the entire rice genome. The genome is the complete 
set of genetic information for an animal or plant. This is the in- 
formation inscribed in DNA as a design plan for life. The DNA 
molecule is a double helix, and the two strands of the molecule 
have links between them. Each link between the strands is 
made from a pair of bases. There are only four bases, and the 
exact sequence of these base pairs in the DNA is unique to any 
individual organism. Differences between species, and differ- 
ences between individuals within a given species, are deter- 
mined by differences in the sequence of base pairs. 

The work to uncover the sequence of base pairs for a species 
is no small task. The human genome consists of 3 billion base 
pairs, and even the rice genome has 400 million. Rice is of great 
importance to Japan as a staple food, and research into the 
rice genome started early. Of the 400 million base pairs in the 
rice genome, 5596 have been sequenced in Japan. Japan is play- 
ing a leading role in the international genome consortium that 
comprises the United States, Taiwan, China, and other coun- 
tries and regions of the world. 

The ultimate goal of rice genome research is to offer rice 
growers around the world practical solutions for cultivating 
rice. Shin Sato of the Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and 
Fisheries Advanced Technology Research Section describes 
the work that still needs to be done under the Rice Genome 
Research Program: "To reach our goal, the next step in our 
analysis of base pairs is to understand which genes are useful, 
and what their functions are. For example, could we use the 
genes in barley that make it withstand the cold to produce a 
cold-resistant variety of rice? Or could we use cactus genes to 
produce a variety of rice that can grow in arid conditions? We 
have to look at the capabilities of other plants, and see if we 
can take advantage of them to produce new and better vari- 
eties of rice." 

Another area of research aimed at producing improved va- 
rieties of rice is the relationship between the genome and 


PHOTOS: SEIYA KAWAMOTO 





A cultivation house at the National Institute of Agrobiological Sciences in Tsukuba City, Ibaraki 
Prefecture. Rice plants of many varieties are grown here, and differences in the growth behavior 
of individual plants are studied. 


plant growth behavior. The Central Research Laboratory of 
Hitachi, Ltd., observes and records the minute-by-minute 
growth behavior of rice plants under various weather condi- 
tions in order to develop varieties of rice that can grow nor- 
mally during cold summers or under sparse sunlight. This 
research is being conducted jointly with the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries in a project known as Rice 
Genome Simulation Development. 

Project leader Tomoko Shinomura of the Life Science 
Research Center of the Central Research Laboratory, explains 
this research: "We are able to reproduce a variety of weather 
conditions such as temperature, periods of sunlight, and the 
color of light. We grow 30 individual plants in test tubes or 
pots, all subjected to the same weather conditions, and we 
take photographs of the individual plants every minute to 
study the differences in their growth behavior. By aligning the 
photo images and comparing them, we can see how plants 
with a different genetic makeup cope with different weather 
conditions. This is giving us a lot of information about how 
the genome affects the way plants grow." 

Rice genome research is an exciting field, and it is making 
steady progress. If Japan is able to use the results of this re- 
search to produce new varieties of rice which will grow in arid 
regions, saline soils or other poor conditions, this would be a 
huge contribution to the international community. 

— MASAKI YAMADA 
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ASEAN-Japan Exchange Year 2003. 
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The year 2003 was a noteworthy year for relations 
between Japan and the Association of Southeast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN). 

The ASEAN Cultural Fund, which former Japanese 
Prime Minister Takeo Fukuda worked hard to help 
launch, celebrated its 25th anniversary in 2003. 
Meanwhile, Japan and several of the ASEAN nations 
also noted a number of important milestones dur- 
ing 2003: 40 years of friendship and trade between 
Japan and Indonesia; 50 years of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Japan and Cambodia; and 30 years of 
diplomatic relations between Japan and Vietnam. 

During his visit to five Southeast Asian countries 
In January 2002, Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi 
proposed that 2003 be designated as the Year of 
Japan-ASEAN Exchange, one of five initiatives on co- 
operation for the future. A wide variety of coopera- 
tive projects took place during 2003, ranging from 
political, economic, and educational initiatives to 
technical and cultural activities. We look at some of 
the exchange year projects, and examine the future 
of Japan-ASEAN relations. 


Japan-ASEAN Collaborative Theater: Prism 


In an imaginary city somewhere in Asia, government authorities clash with local 
residents over plans to tear down a historic old neighborhood—the modern-day 
fable Prism traces a conflict all too familiar to people living in Asia. It is a collabora- 
tive work created by Japanese and Southeast Asian artists as part the ASEAN-Japan 
Exchange Year 2003. Yasuaki Yamasaki of Japan's Kageboushi Theater Company 
handled production of the work, and Goh Boon Teck of Singapore's Toy Factory 
theater company was responsible for writing the script and directing the play. 
Highly skilled actors and staff from Japan, Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, 
Singapore, and Thailand came together to make the play a success. 


"Until now theater mainly followed a Western tradition, but by working together 
with other Asian artists we were able to see real potential in Asia and Asian art," 
says producer Yamasaki. Writer and director Goh explains, “1 wanted to give po- 
etic expression to issues facing Asia today." His poetry had actors speaking their 
lines in all the different languages of Asia, and combined dance, music, and 
drama to stage a truly unique performance. The production opened to enthusi- 
astic audiences in Japan starting in October last year, and found a similarly ar- 
dent reception in each of the five ASEAN countries it toured during November 
and December. 
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The Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) makes up a 
region the size of Europe. Professor Susumu Yamakage looks at 
the growth of ASEAN, and its relations with Japan. 


Japan-ASEAN Relations from Past to Present 


The Japan-ASEAN Security Symposium 
2003 was held at a hotel in Tokyo on 
October 9 and 10, 2003. Government 
officials and experts from Japan and ASEAN 
discussed weapons of mass destruction, 
terrorism, international crime and maritime 
Safety, as well as building cooperation for 
security frameworks. 


SEAN is a regional association originally 
established in 1967 by the five nations of 
Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, 


Singapore, and Thailand. At the time, most 





of the countries in Southeast Asia had 
achieved independence through decolonization fol- 
lowing the end of World War II. With their newfound 
independence, these countries faced such challenging 
issues as uniting diverse ethnic populations and es- 
tablishing functional national infrastructures. 
However, an environment of distrust and wariness of 
neighboring countries can pose a major obstacle to 
solving internal problems. ASEAN was established in 
order to help reduce the level of perceived threat and 
make it easier for member nations to address domes- 
tic issues. 

In 1976, the Treaty of Amity and Cooperation in 
Southeast Asia (TAC) was drawn up by the ASEAN 
member countries. The document declared a mutual 
respect for the sovereignty of each member nation, 
and was also a sort of “non-aggression pact” in which 
signatories promised to settle their differences in a 
peaceful manner. In other words, at its inception the 
most important function of ASEAN was to ensure that 
the member nations would espouse a “good neighbor” 
policy. 

Brunei Darussalam joined ASEAN in 1984, and the 
Indochinese nations (Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia) 
and Myanmar joined in the 1990s. The political entity 
of ASEAN thus grew to cover the entire Southeast 
Asian region. When new members joined the organi- 
zation, they were required to become signatories to 
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TAC. In recent years, ASEAN has also worked to use 
TAC as the basis for friendly cooperation with coun- 
tries outside the region. In October 2003, both China 
and India signed on to the pact, as did Japan in 
December 2003. 

ASEAN has also taken an active leadership role in 
the arena of Asia-Pacific regional security. The ASEAN 
Regional Forum (ARF), which was established in 1994, 
is currently the only intergovernmental framework for 
dialogue on security in the Asia-Pacific region. 

On the security front, international terrorism asso- 
ciated with Islamic extremism is a serious issue for 
the countries of ASEAN, which are home to a signifi- 
cant Muslim population. When taking anti-terrorism 
measures, the countries governments must make it 
totally clear to Muslim moderates that the enemy is 
Islamic extremism, and not the religion of Islam. 
Moreover, international cooperation is essential in 
order to battle terrorist networks extending beyond 
national borders. Strengthening of each country's abil- 
ity to pursue and capture suspects and cross-border 
cooperation are both crucial to the success of anti-ter- 
rorism efforts. 

The Declaration of ASEAN Concord II was adopted 
at the Bali Summit held last October. In calling for the 
establishment of a community built around the three 
pillars of security, economic, and socio-cultural coop- 
eration, this document reaffirms the ties among its 
member nations. However, significant gaps in eco- 
nomic standards remain between the countries of 
ASEAN. On the one hand are Singapore and Brunei, 
on a par with advanced, industrialized countries. At 
the other end of the spectrum are the poorest coun- 
tries, Cambodia and Laos. The more economically ad- 
vanced countries in ASEAN are so focused on their 
own economic development that they do not have the 
resources to spare to help out the countries that lag 
behind. In the future, the ten nations of ASEAN will 
probably need to work on ways to lessen this eco- 
nomic gap. The member nations' approach to ASEAN 
is not the same across the board either. Singapore and 
Thailand, not fully satisfied with the role of ASEAN, 
are actively pursuing free trade agreements (FTA) 
with countries outside the region. 

Although the year 2003 was designated the Year of 
Japan-ASEAN exchange, the perception of the ex- 
change year project seems to be different in Japan and 
the ASEAN countries. In Japan, 2003 has been cele- 


brated as marking the 25th anniversary of the ASEAN 
Cultural Fund as well as various anniversaries in bilat- 
eral relations with ASEAN members. Meanwhile, in 
ASEAN countries, the year of exchange has been 
noted as the 30th anniversary of the establishment of 
Japanese-ASEAN relations. This dates back to 1973, 
when participants at the annual ASEAN Ministerial 
Conference criticized the Japanese synthetic rubber 
industry for harming the natural rubber industry in 
ASEAN countries. This initial conflict eventually led 
to the formalization of high-level meetings between 
Japan and ASEAN. 

The relations between Japan and ASEAN werent al- 
ways smooth in the first half of the 1970s. In 1975 com- 
munist regimes came to power in the Indochinese 
countries, and Southeast Asia became politically polar- 
ized. It was into this political atmosphere in 1977 that 
then Prime Minister Takeo Fukuda introduced what be- 
came known as the Fukuda Doctrine, which empha- 
sized the role of ASEAN. However, the approach did not 
focus exclusively on the ASEAN countries. It also called 
for peaceful coexistence with the communist countries 
in the region, and was marked by its intent of achieving 
a power balance within Southeast Asia. 

Since the 1980s, the main focus of Japanese-ASEAN 
relations has effectively shifted from politics to eco- 
nomic areas such as trade, investment, and assistance. 
I think the 1997 Asian monetary crisis, which began іп 
Thailand, made the Japanese very conscious that a 
Japan-ASEAN partnership is much more than mere 
words. At the time, Japanese companies with a pres- 
ence in other countries around Asia suffered serious 
blows as a result of the crisis. It became clear that the 
Japanese economy cannot be easily separated from 
the economies of the ASEAN countries. 

Japan went through an extended period of isola- 
tion, lasting several hundred years until the Meiji gov- 
ernment opened up the country at the end of the 19th 
century. This was followed by a second stage of open- 
ing up after World War II. Today, Japan is being asked 
to bravely follow through on a third stage of opening 
up by further opening its markets to free trade. I think 
Japan could go even further, by taking an active role in 
the ASEAN Free Trade Area (AFTA) as well. 


(Compiled from an interview) 


SUSUMU YAMAKAGE was an assistant at Kyoto University's Center for 
Southeast Asian Studies, and is currently a professor with the University of 
Tokyo. 













Japan-ASEAN Relations Timeline 


1967 | Foreign ministers from Indonesia, Malaysia, the 
Philippines, Singapore, and Thailand meet in Bangkok, 
Thailand. Negotiations result in the adoption of the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) 
Declaration, thereby establishing ASEAN as a formal 
organization. 









The Treaty of Amity and Cooperation in Southeast 
Asia (TAC) and the Declaration of ASEAN Concord are 
signed at the First ASEAN Summit in Bali, Indonesia. 





Japanese Prime Minister Takeo Fukuda attends the 
First Japan-ASEAN Summit, where he cites ASEAN as a 
partner for peace and prosperity in East Asia and de- 
clares a commitment to building a relationship of 
“heart-to-heart understanding.” 










Brunei Darussalam joins ASEAN. 


The Socialist Republic of Vietnam joins ASEAN. 


The Lao People’s Democratic Republic (Laos) and the 
Union of Myanmar join ASEAN. 

The First ASEAN+3 (ASEAN and Japan, China, and the 
Republic of Korea) Summit is held. 


1999 The Kingdom of Cambodia joins ASEAN, creating the 
ASEAN 10. 


Japanese Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi visits the 
five original members of ASEAN. Koizumi makes 

a policy speech in Singapore, proposing designation 
of 2003 as the Year of Japan-ASEAN Exchange, and 
the Initiative for Japan-ASEAN Comprehensive 
Economic Partnership. 





Japan-ASEAN Exchange Year. 

The Declaration of ASEAN Concord ІІ is signed at the 
ASEAN Summit held in Bali, Indonesia. 

The Japan-ASEAN Commemorative Summit is held in 
Tokyo, Japan, where the Tokyo Declaration is adopted. 





ASEAN Summit, 2003 
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Japan-ASEAN Pop 


After shows in Malaysia in June, and Thailand and Indonesia in October, the final 
concert of the J-ASEAN Pops concert was held at the National Convention hall of 
Pacifico Yokohama in Yokohama City on December 21, 2003. Top artists were 
invited from each of the 10 ASEAN members, and there were also performances 
from Japanese artists including The Boom and Yo Hitoto. To the delight of the 
audience, artists from all 11 countries joined together on the stage to sing the 
J-ASEAN theme song, Tresure the World. The artists took turns singing in their 
native languages, and the song was a fitting finale to both the concert and the 
ASEAN-Japan Exchange Year. 
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Preap Sowat (Cambodia) 
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Above: Chika Yuri, who 
sang the J-ASEAN Pops 
project theme song in 
Japanese and English. 


Right: Fans yell excitedly 
as Japanese band 
Johnny's Jr. take the 
stage to close the show 
at the Bangkok J-ASEAN 
Pops concert. 
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The vibrant culture of popular music provided the perfect medium 
for international exchange activities during the ASEAN-Japan 
Exchange Year 2003. 


727 he cultures of the ASEAN countries are expe- 


| riencing immense change brought about Бу 
i3 


/ popular music, which is enjoying huge popu- 
larity among young audiences in the ASEAN member 
countries. 


increasing urbanization and development of 


mass media. One example is Southeast Asian 


The popularity of local popular music in Asia of- 
fered an ideal venue for international exchange. In 
order to make the most of this exchange opportunity 
during the ASEAN-Japan Exchange Year 2003, the 
Japan Foundation sponsored a major international ex- 
change project produced through the collaborative ef- 
forts of top musicians from Japan and the ASEAN 
nations: J-ASEAN Pops. 

The first stage in the project was the joint develop- 
ment by Japanese and Southeast Asian artists of a 
theme song that would serve as a sort of Asian an- 
them. The music for the song was composed by 
Kazufumi Miyazawa of the Japanese rock band The 
Boom. Singapore's Dick Lee wrote English lyrics, and 
the song Treasure the World was born. In the next 
stage of the musical exchange program, lyrics in each 
participating country's language were set to the music 
of Treasure the World, and a unique arrangement of 
the song for each country was developed and pro- 
duced. Top artists from Japan and ASEAN countries 
recorded the song, including Chika Yuri from Japan, 
Siti Nurhaliza from Malaysia, and Briohny from 
Thailand (listen to the different versions at 
http://www.jasean.jpf.go.jp/e/index.html). 


Television producer Takashi Ishitani assisted with 
artist selection, and was delighted with the results. "We 
managed to put together a near-perfect team. I think a 
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lot of people in Japan are convinced that Japanese pop 
music is the leading edge of the music scene, but they 
just might be surprised at the high quality of the 
music coming out of the ASEAN countries." 

A series of concerts based around the theme song 
was held last year, starting in Malaysia in June, fol- 
lowed by Indonesia and Thailand in October, with a fi- 
nale concert in Japan in December. 

Singer Chika Yuri participated in all the J-ASEAN 
Pops concerts, singing the Japanese and English ver- 
sions of the theme song. “For me, Treasure the World 
was the one way I had of communicating with all 
these people whose language I couldn't speak. At the 
Thai concert, I got to sing Treasure the World as a 
duet with Thai artist Briohny. We sang in Japanese, 
Thai, and English. The Thai audience of 8,000 people 
all sang along with us, even on the Japanese parts. It 
was fantastic—it really sent shivers down my spine" 
reminisces Yuri. "The J-ASEAN Pops project provided 
an opportunity to introduce Japanese music to the 
young people of ASEAN. But now, I'd really like to see 
more Japanese people getting to know the music 
being created in ASEAN countries. The year of ex- 
change has come to an end, but I think it would be 
great if the J-ASEAN Pops project turned out to be the 
beginning of continuing exchange." 

Music critic Hiroshi Matsumura comments, "In the 
past there have been numerous music festivals featur- 
ing artists from around Asia, but this is the first to use 
the bold idea of a joint song. When you consider that 
cultural exchange between ASEAN and Japan has 
tended to take a back seat to political or economic ex- 
change, J-ASEAN Pops is a truly meaningful project." 

Matsumura continues, "Domestically produced 
popular music dominates the market in Japan, and 
pop music coming out of ASEAN countries isn't very 
well known. Pop music tends to have a pretty strong 
local flavor, and there isn't all that much musical 
border-crossing within ASEAN, say between Thailand 
and Malaysia or Vietnam and Indonesia, for example. 
Of course people should be free to listen to whatever 
they want, but I think that a society in which music 
can freely cross national borders is almost certainly a 
peaceful society." 

J-ASEAN Pops and the other events of the ASEAN- 
Japan Exchange Year have shown how in tune Japan 
and ASEAN are. 


Right: The lead vocalist 
of Thai band Sing Nua 
Sua Tai sings at the 

J-ASEAN Pops Bangkok 


concert 
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Above: Briohny (left) 
from Thailand and Chika 
Yuri (right) from Japan 
harmonize on the 
J-ASEAN Pops theme 
song Treasure the World 
at the Bangkok concert. 


Left: Japanese shamisen 
player Masahiro Nitta 
and Thai saxophonist 
Mr. Saxman jam at a 
musical session in 
Bangkok 
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Southeast Asia on Film 


Some outstanding films are made in the countries of ASEAN. 
Film critic Tadao Sato talks about what makes Southeast Asian 
films so interesting. 





Above: The Southeast Asian Film Festival 
was held at the Japan Foundation Forum in 
Akasaka, Tokyo, in December 2003. Actors 
and staff who worked on the film Thway 
took to the stage before the film was 
screened. 


The film industry is very different in each Southeast 
Asian country. Some countries, such as the Philippines, 
make numerous movies every year. Other countries, 
like Brunei Darussalam, hardly make any films at all. 
The most productive period for filmmaking in the re- 
gion as a whole was the 1960s, and across Southeast 
Asia overall the industry today is in decline. However, 
superior films are still being made in the region, films 
which enjoy international recognition. Some of the best 
Southeast Asian films are on a par with the prizewin- 
ners ofthe leading international film festivals. 

Compared to films made in Europe, the films made 
in Southeast Asia retain much stronger ethnic and 
cultural elements. Lifestyles do not differ drastically 
from country to country in Europe, and films also 
tend to be similar in style. In contrast, lifestyles and 
even religions are distinctly different in each 
Southeast Asian country. As a result, we find tradi- 
tional melodramas very popular in Thailand, while 
heroic action films with an almost Mexican or 
Brazilian touch are quite typical of Filipino filmmak- 
ing. The indigenous culture of each country is very 
clearly stamped on its films. 

Southeast Asia has received very powerful cultural 
influences from both India and China. Islamic elements 
are also present in the local cultures of Southeast Asian 
countries. Filipino culture has been strongly influenced 
by Christianity as well. The films of Southeast Asia are a 
kind of laboratory for demonstrating how these diverse 
cultural influences come together and peacefully co- 
exist in different ways. It's fascinating to see how the 
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Malaysia and Indonesia, and that's basically an excep- 
tion made possible because Malay and Indonesian are 
similar languages. 

There are a number of Japanese film festivals cele- 
brating Southeast Asian films, and these are significant 
events because they provide a place for filmmakers 
from the different countries in the region to get to 
know one another. Among these events, perhaps the 
Focus on Asia Fukuoka International Film Festival is 
one of the best-organized venues for such exchanges. It 
seems that recently the Fukuoka event has acted as a 
sort of catalyst for encouraging countries to bring in 
and screen films from neighboring countries. 
Southeast Asian films are being shown in Taiwan, 
while Iranian films are being shown in the Philippines 
and Malaysia—I think Focus on Asia has made a sig- 
nificant contribution toward facilitating this kind of 
film exchange. 

Among journalists and academics, there are quite a 
few people who insist that films are a distortion of re- 
ality, and that there is no way watching such white- 
washed fantasies could possibly teach anything about 
the reality of Southeast Asia. Certainly, films do polish 
reality in pursuit of a given ideal. But isn't looking at a 
person's good side a common courtesy? And isn't that 
also part of culture? 

I think that the whole culture of visual images 
around the world today is split into two very different 
categories. One is a polished, self-portrait style made 
in the industrialized countries of North America and 
Europe, which people around the world are happy to 
purchase and watch. The other is the rest of the world: 
countries which have very little opportunity to share 
their domestic films internationally. These people end 
up being merely the tragic subjects for ambulance- 
chasing film crews from advanced countries, who 
come running to catch the latest civil war, famine, or 
other catastrophe. I think the fastest way to balance 
this disparity is to watch the films made by the "rest of 


the world." (Compiled from an interview) 












Asian Art in Japan 


Yuko Yamaki, curator with the Fukuoka Asian Art Museum, talks 
about the increasing momentum of artistic exchanges between 
Japan and ASEAN members. 


Top: The piece to the 
right of the photo was 
made by Prasong 
Luemuan of Thailand. 
His work is known for 
its witty depiction of 
people. 


Right: Indonesian con- 
temporary artist Hanura 
Hosea created this 
work, entitled Walk and 
Clap. The piece com- 
bines a six-minute 
animated feature with 

a large number of 
different sized dolls. 


Cultural exchange, especially modern cultural ex- 
change, between Japan and the ASEAN members has 
a rather short history. Our museum, formerly the 
Fukuoka Municipal Museum, held an exhibition enti- 
tled "Asian Art" in 1979. That wasnt so long ago, yet it 
was one of the first shows in Japan of contemporary 
Asian art that included works from Southeast Asia. 

At the time, there were very few people in Japan 
who were even aware of the existence of Asian con- 
temporary art. Probably as a result of this limited 
awareness, the exhibition received numerous unfavor- 
able comments from people who weren't interested, or 
couldn't see why we were interested in Asia. After all, 
many Japanese in the late 1970s only associated con- 
temporary art with works made in Europe or North 
America. Underlying that impression was the fact that 
until that time, the only Asian art introduced in Japan 
was ancient artwork or folk art. However, with re- 
peated exhibitions of Asian contemporary artwork, 
Japanese audiences have gradually come to accept and 
appreciate it. 

Another way of looking at it, of course, is that the 
strength and diversity of Asian contemporary art has 
won over Japanese audiences. Many countries in Asia 
were colonized by Western powers in the past, and in 
each case, the artwork of the colonized country was 
influenced by the colonizing power. However, in re- 
sponse to later independence movements, a trend 
arose in which artists in formerly colonized countries 
worked to form an artistic style representative of their 
own, native culture. Thus, artists in Asian countries 


have incorporated local traditional cultures, and today 
create many unique works of art that reflect their own 
religious and ethnic backgrounds. Two such artists al- 
ready active on the international stage are Filipino 


yearly art exchange program in which Asian artists 
and researchers dealing with Asian art are invited to 
come to Japan. While here, they produce works of art 
or carry out research, and they give seminars and 
workshops. Two artists, one from Indonesia and one 
from China, participated in this year's program. We 
also invited a fine arts researcher from Malaysia. We 
regard our art exchange program as an important av- 
enue for exchange with Asian nations, and we hope to 
continue building on it in the future. 

Starting in December last year and lasting until 
March, the Fukuoka Asian Art Museum held an exhi- 
bition entitled “15 Tracks: Contemporary Southeast 
Asian Art" as a commemorative event marking the 
ASEAN-Japan Exchange Year 2003. As part of the ex- 
hibition, we were able to introduce to Japan contem- 
porary artwork by 15 talented artists from ASEAN and 
other Asian countries. Most of the attention paid to 
Asian countries in recent years seems to have focused 
on the remarkable economic growth, but there is 
much in the diversity and energy of today's Asian art 
that also deserves attention. 


(Compiled from an interview) 
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Above: Mohd Khairul 
Azmi bin Moskin from 
Brunei Darussalam 
(right) enjoys a meal 
with his host family. 


High school students from several ASEAN countries attended 
Japanese high schools for about a month. The experience 
provided many valuable lessons. 





The program to invite high school students from 


ASEAN countries to Japan for short-term stays started 
in fiscal 2001. Known as the "Third High School Student 
Exchange Program for Japan and ASEAN,” it has been 
providing excellent opportunities for students in these 
countries to get to know each other better. 

In fiscal 2003 a total of about 100 high school stu- 
dents were selected from ASEAN countries to study in 
Japan from December 2 to 26. They first attended an 
orientation that included lessons in basic Japanese, 
and then headed off to various parts of the country to 
stay with families and commute to local high schools 
for two weeks from December 6 to 19. Here they were 
able to enjoy exchanges with Japanese high school stu- 
dents and to experience Japanese society for them- 
selves. 

Mohd Khairul Azmi bin Moskin, a high school stu- 
dent from Brunei Darussalam, stayed at the home of 
Tsutomu Hashimoto in the seaside town of Zushi, 
Kanagawa Prefecture, and commuted by train to 
Ofuna High School in Kamakura City. "Brunei is an 
oil-producing country, but we will not be able to de- 
pend forever on oil alone. So I want to further my 
studies in my favorite fields of physics and chemistry 
and contribute to my country as a scientist," says 
Mohd, who actively participated in his classes despite 


the language barrier. According to Kozo Abe, one of 
Mohd's teachers, this provided а good stimulus for his 
classmates. 

Mohd was not just absorbed in studying, and after 
classes he became involved in club activities. "I really 
enjoyed my life in Japan," he said. Mohd was nervous 
when he first arrived at the school, but it did not last 
long. "My classmates talked to me from the beginning 
and helped me out,” he says. “Japanese high school 
students might appear to be quiet or shy, but they are 
actually very friendly." 

Sopavahn Rassapong from Laos was able to walk to 
her school, the Midorigaoka High School, from her 
host family's home in Naka Ward, Yokohama City. She 
too was grateful for her classmates' warm reception: "I 
was very happy on the first day I came to school, be- 
cause my classmates talked to me a lot." She also said 
she wanted to make many friends in Japan and to tell 
them about Laos, a desire that her host mother, Ayako 
Isono, reflected: "By accepting Sopavahn, we learned a 
great deal about Laos and felt like the country became 
quite real for us." Sopavahn seems to have had this ef- 
fect on other people she met as well. 

The exchange program has its origins in the Japan- 
ASEAN Summit held in Singapore in November 2000, 
when then Prime Minister of Japan Yoshiro Mori pro- 
posed a program of exchange for high school students 
from Japan and ASEAN. It finally took off when AFS 
Japan Association, Inc., based in the Sendagaya dis- 
trict of Tokyo's Shibuya Ward, started running it in 
fiscal 2001. 

Besides inviting high school students to Japan from 
ASEAN countries, the program also invites Japanese 
high school students to ASEAN countries. In July 2003, 
40 students went for one-month stays in Thailand, 
Malaysia, the Philippines and Indonesia where they, 
too, stayed with host families, commuted to local 
schools, and engaged in a variety of defferent ex- 
change activities. These opportunities for exchanges 
among young people are contributing to a deeper un- 
derstanding and appreciation between Japan and the 
ASEAN countries. 
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Right: Mohd Khairu 
Azmi bin Moskin rides a 


train to school 


Above: Sopavahn 
Rassapong (left) enjoys 
a chat with a classmate 
after school. 


Left: Sopavahn with her 
host mother, Ayako 
Isono. (left) 





The Ship for Southeast Asia Program (SSEAYP) celebrated its 
3oth anniversary in 2003, coinciding with the ASEAN-Japan 
Exchange Year. An ex-participant and one of the program 
organizers give their views on the program's importance. 


The Ship for Southeast Asian Youth Program 


Above: The SSEAYP Commemorative Forum and 
the SSEAYP Reception were held on October 16, 
2003. As well as the 2003 participants, there were 
many ex-participants from previous years. 
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30 Years of the SSEAYP 


The Ship for Southeast Asian Youth Program 
(SSEAYP) takes young people from the 10 member 
countries of ASEAN and Japan on board the passenger 






















ship Nippon Maru, and tours the member countries 
for about 45 days. The program began in 1974 as an 
idea of then Prime Minister Kakuei Tanaka to pro- 
mote friendship and mutual understanding between 
Japan and the ASEAN members. 

The first SSEAYP voyage took 30 young people from 
Japan and the Southeast Asian countries of Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Singapore, the Philippines and Thailand. 
There were 35 participants on the fifth voyage, held in 
1978, and by the 18th voyage in 1991 there were 45 par- 
ticipants on the SSEAYP. As the ASEAN membership 
expanded from the 1980s, participants from Brunei 
Darussalam joined the 12th voyage in 1985, from 
Vietnam the 23rd voyage in 1996, from Laos and 





Myanmar the 25th voyage in 1998, and from Cambodia 
the 27th voyage in 2000. Since the program started, 
more than 7,800 young people have experienced the 
SSEAYP. 

Tomoko Okawara participated on the 14th SSEAYP 
voyage in 1987, and she says that the one-and-a-half- 
month experience left a lasting impression on all the 
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= Far left: Chief Cabinet Secretary Yasuo 

; Fukuda gave a speech at the SSEAYP 
Reception. 

Left: This year's SSEAYP participants attended 
= the Commemorative Forum 


Below: The 30th SSEAYP arrived in Japan on 
October 14. 


participants. “We are a community right from the 
start, because we have the SSEAYP in common,” she 
says. "When we visit any of the ASEAN countries the 
SSEAYP alumni of that country always welcome us.” 
There is a strong and enduring sense of solidarity, and 
this is reflected in the alumni associations. Okawara 
herself is a volunteer with the International Youth 
Exchange Organization (IYEO), which is the alumni 
association for the SSEAYP in Japan. The IYEO carries 
out exchange activities for alumni in the member 
countries. 

"There are many cultures in the world, and that 
they are all different from each other," notes Okawara. 
She says that the participants learn to overcome cul- 
tural differences and understand each other. "It may 
sound like a familiar theme, but the personal experi- 
ence of the voyage is something precious for all the 
participants." 

Shigeki Yamamoto is Director 
for International Affairs in the 
Cabinet Office, which imple- 
ments the SSEAYP. He says the 
Program's aims have changed: 
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"At first the objective was to 
help youth from ASEAN coun- 
tries to understand more about 
Japan. However, this has devel- 
oped into a new role: rather 
than promoting understanding 
between Japan and ASEAN, we 
are promoting mutual under- 
standing among ASEAN mem- 
bers as well." 

The ASEAN-Japan Plan of 
Action, which was adopted at 
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the Japan-ASEAN Commemorative Summit held in 
December 2003, clearly stated that Japan would con- 
tinue its support for the SSEAYP. The Program is 
highly regarded among the ASEAN members for its 
role in promoting mutual understanding, and it will 
continue to bring young people from Japan and the 
ASEAN members together in the future. 
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The 30th SSEAYP took place from September 2 to October 14, 
2003. We look at the four-day program of on-shore activities held 
while the ship was in the Philippines from October 6 to 9. 


The Ship for Southeast Asian Youth Program 


Report from the Philippines 


“I think the experiences I gained meeting local people 
during my homestays while participating in the 
SSEAYP will be of great value to me in the future," 
says Wilasluk Aurtaveekul from Thailand. She feels 
that participating in the SSEAYP has been a positive 
and important part of her personal development. 

The Nippon Maru sailed into the Port of Manila on 
the morning of October 6 last year with a total of 318 
young people from all 10 ASEAN members on board. 
In the afternoon they attended a welcome ceremony 
given by their Philippine hosts at a hotel in the city. 
An exchange event was held the following day at the 
Philippine National University, where the program 
participants met local youths to get to know each 
other and share information about each other's na- 
tional customs and culture. 

"I heard that public safety in the Philippines was 
not good, but having come here I find that the people 
are really very friendly," says SSEAYP participant Abd 
Isa bin Abd Rasah from Malaysia. "The city is modern 
and the young people are very well dressed. Everyone 
complains about how clogged the streets are here, but 
it's just the same back home in Kuala Lumpur." 

The participants spent the final day with their 
homestay hosts. Many went shopping in the neighbor- 
hood, or enjoyed parties with their host families. 
Chalo Sugano, a participant from Japan, said she was 
most impressed by how she felt completely at home 
with her host family. "People may perhaps ask me 
what I am going to do after the SSEAYP with the expe- 
riences and knowledge I have gained through partici- 
pating. But for me, the real beginning is when the 
SSEAYP ends. I have learned a great deal through par- 


ticipating, and I hope to put that to good use when I 


return to everyday life after the program." 

On the afternoon of October 9, a throng of host 
families and Philippine staff members waved farewell 
to the Nippon Maru and all her young passengers as 
they left the Port of Manila for Yokohama, Japan, the 
final port of call. 
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Far left: Participants talk with their homestay 
host. From left to right: Chalo Sugano (partic 


















' a ipant from Japan), Wilasluk Aurtaveekul (par- 
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ticipant from Thailand), Alice Cabahug 
(homestay host), Phyu Phyu Than (partici- 
pant from Myanmar), Nguyen Thi Loan (par- 
ticipant from Vietnam). 


Left: Malaysian participants perform folk 
dances at the welcome ceremony held at a 
hotel in Manila. 
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Participants and host families wave goodbye! 


at the departure ceremony 


conomic relations with ASEAN 





Right: The Tourism Summit 2003 was held in Tokyo 
on December 17, 2003. It is thought that the key to de- 













veloping Japan's tourist industry is to attract people 
from countries in Asia, and the Summit discussed ideas 
for promoting travel between Japan and Asian coun- 
tries. At a social gathering afterwards, staff from ASEAN 
member embassies exchanged views with members of 
Japan's economic and political circles 
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The ASEAN Food Exhibition, held at tlie = 
ASEAN-Japan Center-in Tokyo from 
December last year ufitil March this year, 
displayed'a wide variety of food and drink 
targeted mainly at Japanese buyers: Food 
from other Asian countries is popular in 
restaurants in Japan, and is even making 
inroads into domestic cuisine. Meetings 
were held from February 3 to 5 for repre- 
sentatives of some 30 exhibiting companies 
to show their products directly to buyers. « ч 
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Takeshi Aoki was deputy h ae Е 
managing director of the IH Ad 
Kuala Lumpur office of the " EEE й 


Japan External Trade I. 
Organization (JETRO) ||| | ПІ 
before joining the Institute "т МАШ X 
for International Trade and 
Investment (ITI). He is now 
a professor at Kyorin 
University Department of 
Social Sciences. 
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WORLD CULIURAL FORUM 2003 


The World Cultural Forum 2003 held last November sought to explore and 
pursue the full potential of culture. 


n November 2003 a number of prominent people in the 

arts from Japan and overseas gathered in Japan's Kansai 

area to form a cultural think tank. This was the World 
Cultural Forum 2003, the first cultural forum of its size to be 
held in Japan. The theme of the forum was "Cultural 
Diversity," and the discussions included music, theater and 
fine arts. 

The World Cultural Forum 2003 was first proposed at a pri- 
vate round-table conference initiated by Hayao Kawai, 
Director-General of the Agency for Cultural Affairs. This con- 
ference, the Commissioner's Advisory Group on International 
Cultural Exchange, wanted to provide a platform for repre- 
sentatives of the world's cultures to exchange information 
and ideas in an effort to boost Japan's image as a center for 


world cultures. 
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Keisuke Yoshio, Director of the agency's International 
Affairs Division, comments, "We hope that the forum will be- 
come a cultural version of the Davos Forum." The Davos 
Forum is an economic summit, held annually in the Swiss re- 
sort of Davos, known officially as the World Economic Forum. 
Leaders from the financial world and large corporations to- 
gether with renowned academics attend the Forum to discuss 
global economic issues. 

"When the Davos meetings first began around 30 years ago, 
they were small-scale affairs which concentrated mainly on 
Europe," says Yoshio. "The meetings have increased in impor- 
tance over the years, drawing the attention of countries from 
around the world. We hope that the World Cultural Forum 
can follow in the footsteps of the Davos Forum and become a 


major international cultural event." 


с - 


Temple in Nara Prefecture, November 27. 


Right: The round-table talk "Globalization and Artists’ Identities," held in Nishi-Honganji 
Temple, November 26. 


Below: Participants at the Nishi-Honganji Temple session listen to a recital on the nohkan, 
a Japanese wind instrument. 


The Agency of Cultural Affairs is currently promoting a pro- 
gram titled “Power of Culture from Kansai,” which aims to pro- 
mote cultural activities in the Kansai area of Western Japan. 
The World Cultural Forum 2003 was one of the central projects 
of this program. It was held from November 10 to 30, and had 


seven different sessions and one participatory event. The ses- 


sions were attended by 44 prominent figures from the world of 


culture and the arts, including Ioan Holender, Director of the 


Vienna State Opera, Robert G. W. Anderson, former Director of 


the British Museum, and free jazz musician Ornette Coleman. 

The venues for the forum had an unusual flavor. One venue 
was the Kyoto International Conference Hall, which gained 
fame as the venue where the Kyoto Protocol was born, and 
other venues included Nijo Castle, and Nishi-Honganji 
Temple, both UNESCO World Heritage Sites in Kyoto. Yoshio 
explains, "The venues were carefully chosen both for the uti- 
lization of cultural assets, and in an attempt to further in- 
spire the participants.” 

Kosaku Maeda, Professor Emeritus of Wako University 
and facilitator of the discussion titled “Cooperation and 
Living Together through/of Culture” at Yakushi-ji Temple in 


Nara, explains his hopes for the forum, saying, “I hope we can 





engender new movements for peace through culture.” This 
session focused on examples from the Indian sub-continent, 
and discussions were held on the power of culture as a force 
to ease political confrontation and tensions. The session was 
chaired by Ikuo Hirayama, Painter and President of Tokyo 
University of Fine Arts and Music, and was attended by nine 
panelists who included Shri Rajeev Lochan, Director of the 
National Gallery of Modern Art, Delhi, and Sajida H. Vandal, 
Principal of the National College of Arts, Lahore. 

The fact that we were able to bring to the same table rep- 
resentatives from India and Pakistan, who have been em- 
broiled in fierce political confrontation over the issue of 
Kashmir, was very significant," notes Professor Maeda. "The 
diversity of culture may not be able to erase political prob- 
lems completely, but it can go some way toward easing them. 
І hope that the Forum can continue to go forward and trans- 
mit the inherent power of culture to the world." 

The World Cultural Forum 2003 reminded us that the power 
of culture can be a force on a par with that of politics or eco- 
nomics. Will this Forum eventually lead to a major international 
cultural event, truly representing the culture of the world? 


— SHIN'ICHI OKADA 


HEATER 


here are a number of drama troupes which concentrate on outdoor 
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performances. Their productions tend to have a very different feel to the 

sort of works one would expect to see staged in a regular theater. 

One such troupe is Karagumi. They use public spaces such as the 
grounds of shrines or the open spaces between buildings to perform shows 
in their trademark red tent (photo, below). Karagumi are based in Tokyo, but 
they have performed all around the country. The troupe leader is Jyuro Kara, 
who is in charge of writing and performance and is also one of the main ac- 
tors. The productions dwell on the darker sides of Japanese society, and as 
well as their stories filled with romance and poetic dialogue, they are notable 
for their showmanship that plays to the audience. Kara has a wide following, 
particularly younger people attracted by his energy and his determination to 
do his own thing without bending to the whims of the times. 

Another troupe which has made a name for itself on the outdoors scene 
is the Black Tent Theater, headed by actor Haruhiko Saito. The troupe does 
perform in indoor theaters, but is better known as a traveling troupe per- 
forming around the country in tents or at such unlikely venues as golf 
courses. Their productions are a musical type of theater, featuring live in- 
struments, and the group has staged many experimental works as well. 
Among the Black Tent Theater's writers and performers are artists such as 
Makoto Sato, a famous playwright who has also worked in opera. The troupe 
has performed a wide variety of works over the years: these include works 
adapted from plays by foreign playwrights such as Bertolt Brecht or from tra- 
ditional Japanese theater; plays based on manga comic books; and new 
plays with modern social themes. 

The troupe Ishinha (photo, above), based in the Kansai region of west 
Japan, is one of the best-known outdoor theater groups outside Tokyo. The 
group is headed by Yukichi Matsumoto, who is in charge of writing and per- 
formance. The group performs in large outdoor spaces, building a new, 
roofless stage for each production. The Ishinhagexperience is so unlike any- 
thing else that it defies classification. The dialogue features a characteristic 
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meter that makes use of the Kansai dialect — it is something like a cross be- 
tween a Kansai rap and the chant used for the Balinese Kechak dance. 

The actors in Ishinha's productions paint their faces white, and the sto- 
ries have a sort of old-time appeal — the audience is instantly transported to 
à different place and time. Yuji Hayashida, who has worked on a number of 
movie sets, serves as art director for the troupe. Based on Hayashida's de- 
signs, the performers and staff create an art of their own, almost like an 
open movie set. The stage becomes a small town of its own. The dramatic 
world created by this unique fusion of art, theater, and the outdoors is 
highly regarded abroad. 

There are many other outdoor troupes, but these particular ones have 
several features in common. The group leaders are either from the 
19605-19705 drama boom, which was closely linked with the student move- 
ments of the time, or else are heavily influenced by people of that genera- 
tion. They believe in the power that theater can impart to society, and have 
vigorously pursued their own unique brand of theater. Finally, they also take 
part in exchanges with drama groups outside of Japan. 

One of the attractions of outdoor theater is the inherent power to be 
found in the open air and in the place itself. The performances are lit by the 
silhouette of the moon against the night sky, or by the neon of the city 
street signs. One can hear sounds such as the clamor of nearby street traffic, 
the sound of the tent flapping in the wind, the chirping of insects, and even 
police car sirens. Watching a story unfold against this backdrop has an al- 
most indecent allure. There is a wet feeling to the air and a smell of dirt 
unique to Japan, and this lends subtle nuances to the production. It is totally 
different to watching a performance in a theater, closed off to the outside 
world. Outdoor drama troupes take the audience back to the very roots of 
theater, and they are bringing about a change in the air throughout Japan. 


KAORI OKAZAKI Is a freelance writer. She was the entertainment correspondent for the 
Asahi Weekly, and thesmainewriter for the drama listings in Pia. She now writes drama 
columns for magazines, and has written several books about the theater. 


LIFESTYLE 


Origami for Adults 


Just about every Japanese 
adult played at making 
folded-paper designs, or 
origami, when they were little. 
Folding the multi-colored 
sheets of square paper into 
different shapes is fun, but 
something that adults don't 





Chinese Medicine Center 


Traditional Chinese medicinal 
cures, known as kampo, enjoy a 
wide acceptance in Japan. A 
comprehensive center promot- 
ing the use of kampo, the 
Nihondo Kampo Museum, 
opened recently in Shinagawa, 
Tokyo. The center has a shop 
which can prescribe medicines 
appropriate to a person's symp- 
toms and physique, and which 
also sells natural cosmetics, 
ingredients for medicinal cook- 
ing and sets for making tonic 
liquors at home. At the restau- 


rant, patrons can enjoy a range 
of cuisine beyond a simply 
medicinal menu. The center 
also holds seminars on tradi- 
tional Chinese medicines, and 
also provides beauty and health 
care from a fusion of Eastern 
and Western medical traditions. 
Many people have thought of 
kampo as difficult to incorpo- 
rate into their daily lives, but the 
Kampo Museum has seen a 
steady stream of visitors, partic- 
ularly people in their twenties 
and thirties. 





often get the chance to do. A 
new origami paper set, 
Origami Style, is aimed at 
adults longing for a return to 
the paper-folding days of their 
youth. There are 15 different 
colors and six different types 
of paper, including semi- 


transparent, glossy or water- 
marked paper, and traditional, 
handmade Japanese paper. 
Each set contains 38 sheets 
and comes with instructions 
for eight different origami 
creations, for that quiet, 
paper-folding moment. 


Old Kimonos for Charity 


A volunteer-run shop, Yume 
Usagi (dream rabbit), has 
been opened to support the 
non-profit Association for Aid 
and Relief, Japan (AAR). The 
shop sells products made out 
of Japanese traditional cloth- 
ing, such as kimonos or obi 
sashes. Used kimonos and 
other items are donated to the 


Pin Clock 


The face of this clock, the Pin 
Clock, is made up of a large 
number of pins. These are 
pushed out or retracted by a 
mechanism inside the clock to 
form digits, showing the time. 
The display changes every 
minute, with a satisfying click as 
the pins are rearranged. The pin 
clock has a simple visual appeal 


shop, and the design and cre- 
ation of objects for sale, as 
well as shop management 
and sales, are all carried out 
on a voluntary basis. The pro- 
ceeds from sales all go to sup- 
port refugee assistance efforts 
in Afghanistan, Cambodia, and 
other countries. 

The shop held a kimono 


which suits many interiors. The 
movement of the pins 
and the accompany- 
ing click are 
almost 
hypnotic— 
enought to 
make you for- 
get about the 
passing time. 
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bazaar іп Tokyo during 
December 2003. Many cus- 
tomers were attracted by the 
chance to purchase high- 
quality kimonos in good con- 
dition at reasonable prices. 
Some 500 items were sold in 
two days, earning a total of 1.8 
million yen which will be used 
for refugee assistance. 
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KYODO NEWS 


SARS Test Kit Approved 

On December 18, 2003, the Ministry of Health, Labor and 
Welfare approved the production of a test kit that can de- 
tect the presence of SARS (Severe Acute Respiratory 
Syndrome) within approximately one hour. Supply of the 
product commenced on December 24, and on the following 
day kits were distributed for use at nine air and sea ports 
around the country, including Narita Airport. 

This kit detects the SARS corona virus gene in blood or 
stools. If positive it turns a milky white color, making it a 
straightforward process to ascertain whether a person is in- 
fected or not. This kit was developed by Japanese manufac- 
turers of in-vitro diagnostic agents, with the cooperation of 
research institutes such as the National Institute of 
Infectious Diseases. While previous diagnostic agents have 
been 70-80% accurate, this new kit can detect the virus with 
almost 100% accuracy. Each test kit costs 2,500 yen. Kits can 
be stored in frozen form, and if necessary production can be 
increased to a maximum of 200,000 kits per month. 

The Ministry of Health, Labor and Welfare has stated that 
a system of testing for the SARS virus needs to be put in 
place rapidly to guard against an epidemic. The approval for 
the kit was granted with unprecedented speed, within three 
weeks of the application being lodged on November 27. 
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Japan to Join Asian 
Highway Plan 
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On November 20, 2003, the decision was taken for Japan to 
participate in the Asian Highway Plan. This is a plan to cre- 
ate a network of highways from East Asia across the 
Eurasian continent through to Turkey. The Japanese 
Government put the plan forward as a way of promoting 
the development of the Indo-China region, and in 1959 it 
was adopted by the United Nations Economic and Social 
Commission for Asia and the Pacific (ESCAP). 

Participating countries use and maintain existing roads, 
constructing new highways where necessary. Road signs are 
unified to conform to international standards. At present 
there are 31 countries participating, and as of 2002 there 
were already 55 routes, covering a total of 140,000 kilome- 
ters, of which 94,000 kilometers are in service. 

Until the decision to join was made, Japan had cooper- 
ated by dispatching experts as observers, but had not actu- 
ally participated in the project. Japan becomes the 32nd 
participating country, and starting in Tokyo, Asian 
Highway Route No. 1 will see a new transport artery stretch 
through Fukuoka to Pusan, Beijing, New Delhi and on to 
Istanbul. 


Universal Design 

Standards Agreed 

Japan, China and South Korea have agreed to put in place 
unified standards for "universal design" goods and services 
that are easy to use for both the elderly and people with 
disabilities. 

"Universal design" refers to the design of products or 
environments that are usable by all people, regardless of 
age or disability, without the need for adaptations or spe- 
cialized designs. As the average age of the world's popula- 
tion rises, particularly in advanced nations, there are 
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increasing calls for products that are designed or function 
in a way that make them accessible and easy to use for 
elderly people. 

Officials of Japan's Ministry of Economy, Trade and 
Industry and representatives of the three countries product 
standards organizations met in Beijing in October 2003, and 
agreed to put together a Committee for the Establishment 
of Unified Standards for the Elderly and People with 
Disabilities. Its administration will be based within the 
Japan Standards Association, which oversees the Japanese 
Industrial Standards (JIS), and three specialists from each 
country will be selected to form the committee. The first 
committee meeting will be held in Tokyo this spring, and 
unified standards will be decided over the following six- 
month period. Also, it is likely that approaches will be made 
to international organizations such as the International 
Standards Organization (ISO) to adopt the unified stan- 
dards that are decided upon. 


Gathering of Former South 
East Asian Students 
| Еа The 2003 Gathering of Former 
b South East Asian Students in Japan 
was held over one week from 
November 30 to December 6, 2003 
with a welcome reception in a 
Tokyo hotel on the December 1. 

First held in 1974, the Gathering 
of Former Students in Japan invites former students from 
Southeast Asian countries back to Japan to give them an 
opportunity to understand Japan as it is now, and to de- 
velop friendships with Japanese people involved in the pro- 
gram and other former students. The 2003 gathering was 
the 30th time it has been held. 

This latest gathering saw a total of 53 people participate 
from ten countries in Southeast Asia. In addition to orienta- 
tion and lectures, the welcome reception hosted by the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs was also attended by former Prime 
Minister Tsutomu Hata. The reception was a lively affair, with 
participants enjoying the chance to renew old friendships 
with Japanese people involved in student programs. 

The gathering also included a range of activities includ- 
ing programs of intellectual exchange such as public sym- 
posiums, visits to research institutes and industrial 
facilities that highlight the latest developments in Japan, as 


well as visits to meet former teachers. 


Prime Minister Meets Air 

Self-Defense Force Iraq Unit 

On December 24, 2003, Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi 
visited the Komaki Air Base of the Japan Air Self-Defense 
Force (JASDF) in Komaki City, Aichi Prefecture to attend a 
ceremony marking the formation of the JASDF unit to be 
dispatched to Iraq. The unit will carry out humanitarian 
and reconstruction assistance activities. Speaking to the as- 
sembled unit, Koizumi gave his encouragement to the unit, 
and he expressed his respect for their efforts and their sense 
of mission in leaving for Iraq. “I sincerely hope you will 
carry out your tasks to the best of your ability, and return 
home safely," he said. 

An advance party comprising about 40 JASDF members 
left for Kuwait from December 26, 2003, to gather informa- 
tion locally and to prepare the way for the main dispatch 
unit. After the advance party made their report on the situ- 
ation, the first section of the dispatch unit, numbering 110 
personnel, left Japan on board a government aircraft on 
January 22. On January 26, three C130 transport aircraft left 
Japan, with about 50 JASDF personnel on board. 

The JASDF dispatch unit, comprising about 200 person- 
nel in all, will be based at an air base in Kuwait, and their 
main duty will be transporting medical and food supplies to 


locations inside Iraq. 


Ground Self-Defense 
Force Advance Party Leaves 
for Iraq 


On January 10, 2004, the Japanese Government issued orders 
for the departure of the advance party of Japan Ground Self- 
Defense Force (JGSDF) personnel to Iraq, in accordance with 
the Law Concerning the Special Measures on Humanitarian 
and Reconstruction Assistance in Iraq. The advance party is 
made up of approximately 30 members and departed on 
January 16, using commercial airlines to travel to Iraq via 
Kuwait. 

The advance party was accompanied by two Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs personnel, who are studying the use of ODA 
(official development assistance) for reconstruction assis- 


tance. The advance party and the Ministry officials will be 
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based in an area overseen by units of the Dutch Army. They 
will investigate the level of public safety in the Samawah re- 
gion of Southern Iraq where the main unit is to be located, 
carry out preparation for the arrival of the main unit, and 
look into ways of utilizing ODA to create employment op- 
portunities for the local Iraqi people. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs is considering ODA proj- 
ects that allow for the employment of local citizens repair- 
ing and cleaning schools in Samawah, and plans to use part 
of the 1.5 billion dollars (approximately 165 billion yen) 
tagged as grant aid for reconstruction assistance for Iraq in 
2004 in this way. 


Eco-Products 2003 

Exhibition 

Eco-Products 2003, an exhibition of 
environment-friendly products and 
services, was held from December 11 
to 13, 2003, at Tokyo Big Sight in 
Koto Ward, Tokyo. 

This was the largest exhibition 
held to date in Japan to promote 
products and services designed to re- 
duce our impact on the environment. 
This was the fifth Eco-Products exhibition held since 1999, 
and had displays by 416 corporations and organizations. The 
displays ranged from general consumer items such as do- 
mestic electrical appliances, everyday products and office 
equipment to industrial items such as energy and raw mate- 
rials. There were also lectures by corporate executives and 
discussion forums. 

In addition to displays by corporations, the exhibition 
highlighted the efforts of citizens and local authorities. 
Over 50 NGOs and NPOs were represented, and some 16 
secondary schools, universities and other educational insti- 
tutions participated with displays advocating the impor- 
tance of eco-products and green energy-related technology. 


Kyoto State Guesthouse 
Exterior Almost Complete 
The exterior of the Kyoto State Guest House (provisional 
name), currently under construction in Kamigyo Ward in 
Kyoto as a facility to accommodate guests of the Japanese 
Government, is almost complete. The facility was opened to 
the media on November 26, 2003. 

The Kyoto State Guest House is a two-story building 
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using traditional Japanese hipped gable construction, with 
part of it made of reinforced concrete. On the southern side 
is the public area, including banquet halls and large meet- 
ing rooms, and on the northern side there is the private 
area housing the guests' bedrooms. 

Construction started in March 2002, and once complete 
this will be the second state guest house. The other one is in 
Motoakasaka, Tokyo. Work on the interior, which employs 
traditional techniques using large quantities of pine, cy- 
press and cedar, is currently progressing towards the 
planned completion date of March 2005. 

A spokesperson for the Ministry of Land Infrastructure 
and Transport, which is overseeing the project, stated, "We 
want to give guests an opportunity to get a good apprecia- 
tion of Japanese culture." 


CO; Emission Credits 

Earned by ODA 

The Japanese Government and the Japan Bank for 
International Cooperation are set to apply to the Clean 
Development Mechanism (CDM) Council to request that 
the yen loans provided to Egypt as ODA (official develop- 
ment assistance) for the construction of a wind power sta- 
tion be seen as a Clean Development Mechanism that earns 
CO» emission credits. 

The CDM is one of the Kyoto Mechanisms built into the 
Kyoto Protocol, which set numerical targets for CO» emis- 
sions. If the governments or corporations of industrialized 
nations carry out projects in developing nations that con- 
tribute to a reduction of greenhouse gases, they are able to 
claim part of that carbon offset as credits and build them 
into their own country's reduction. 

In October 2003, during Japanese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs Yoriko Kawaguchi's visit to Egypt, it was decided 
that Japan will extend 13.5 billion yen in loans for the con- 
struction of a 120- megawatt wind power station on the 
banks of the Red Sea. Construction is planned to com- 
mence in 2005 for completion in 2007. The CO» reduction 
volume to be gained through the construction of this power 
station is forecast to be 270,000 tons per annum. 

This is the first time for Japan to apply for bilateral assis- 
tance to be treated as CDM. If this initiative is approved, the 
Japanese Government will carry out other, similar projects. 
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Foreigners 


Іп Japan 


ot so long ago it was quite rare to see foreign people in Japan, but 
now it is not at all uncommon to pass foreigners on the street. In 
fact, just in the last 20 years or so the number of foreigners enter- 
ing Japan has increased more than four times. 150,000 foreigners 
entered Japan in 1960, increasing to 1.3 million by 1980. 2002 saw a record 
5.77 million people from overseas enter the country. The range of nationali- 
ties of these visitors has become increasingly diverse, reaching a total of 190 
countries in 2000. 

The number of Japanese traveling overseas also continues to increase. In 
2000, a record 17.8 million people left the country on overseas trips. This de- 
creased in 2001 to 16.2 million in the wake of the 9/11 attacks, but the up- 
ward trend would appear to have returned, and 16.5 million Japanese 
traveled overseas in 2002. 

The number of foreign residents in Japan is also increasing every year. At 
the end of 2002 there were more than 1.85 million foreigners registered as 
resident in Japan, which represents 1.45% of the country's total population. 
They come from as many as 183 different countries of origin, with approxi- 
mately 70% coming from Asia. 70% of foreign residents are aged between 
20 and 49 years of age. 

38.5% of all residents have been granted permanent residency. Among 
the non-permanent residents, 14.7% are spouses or children of Japanese or 
permanent residents; 13.1% are South Americans of Japanese descent or or- 


Trends in the Number of Foreigners 
Entering Japan 

Source: Ministry of Justice Judicial System and Research Department, 
Immigration Statistics Annual Report 
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phans left behind in China at 
the end of the World War Il; and 6.0% are foreign students. Approximately 
180,000 foreigners came to Japan specifically to work, accounting for almost 
10% of the total number of residents. The industries in which they are em- 
ployed vary greatly and include manufacturing, wholesale, retail, restaurants 
and bars, and the service industry. 

As the number of foreigners in Japan increases, so too does the number 
of international marriages. In 1970 there were 5,546 marriages registered in 
which either the husband or wife was foreign, and this figure had increased 
6.5 times to 35,879 marriages in 2002. Of those, in 27,957 marriages the 
wife is foreign, most commonly from (in descending order) China, the 
Philippines, and Korea. There were 7,922 marriages where the husband was 
foreign, most commonly from Korea, the United States and then China; the 
breakdown of both numbers and nationalities is quite different depending 


on whether the husband or wife was foreign. — YUKA OGURA 


Trends in International Marriages 
(2002) 


Source: Ministry of Heath, Labor and Welfare, Population Survey Report 
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Twenty years ago, China was a country mired in poverty 
and oppression. Now it looks set to become a super- 
power in the 21st century. What is happening in China 
at present? Kazuko Mori, an international political scien- 
tist familiar with the structural changes taking place in 
modern China, talks about the direction that China is 
taking in the era of globalization. 








which will differ from that found in Europe, the United 


States or Japan. 





It is generally held that a society needs to be democratized for a 
market economy to develop. How does this fit in? 

China has said that it will promote the democratization of so- 
cialism. It will not take the route of parliamentary democracy 
































like Western countries, but it is promoting democratization. 
The Chinese idea is that the concentration of power is not de- 
sirable, and nor is a relation of dominance between rulers and 
people. Therefore, the fundamental rule of one party dictator- 
ship by the Communist Party is stubbornly defended, while at 
the same time democratization is being promoted. 

Can this work? 

In terms of making this work, the 16th Party Congress held in 
2002 was nothing short of epoch-making. China in its present 
form has existed for just over half a century since 1949; this 
Congress laid out the shape of a new China for the future. 

In concrete terms, the Congress adopted the new concept 
of the "Three Representations." This concept is the basis for 
the continued existence of the Communist Party. The central 
tenet is that the Party represents the three forces essential for 
China's sustained, rapid development: the development of an 
advanced productive force, an advanced spiritual culture, and 
the fundamental interests of the largest number of citizens. 

The first of these three forces represented by the Party is 
the workers, the farmers, and all the others that contribute to 
expanding productive capacity. The second force, spiritual 
culture, I interpret as being to do with morality; the Party rep- 
resents a morality without corruption. The third force is per- 
haps the most shocking, in that it means that the Party can be 


opened to members of what would once have been considered 
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"CHINA HAS SAID THAT | 
THE DEMOCRATIZATION 


the capitalist classes. In other words, it is now possible for 


people in private enterprise to join the Party for the first time. 


This is a very bold policy switch. 

Yes, indeed. China is attempting a big transformation under 
the banner of the Three Representations. This year, the 
National People's Congress of the Peoples Republic of China, 
which is basically China's national assembly, will announce 
amendments to the national constitution. These include the 
recognition of property rights and of fundamental human 
rights. The way things are going, the very nature of the social- 


ist state itself will undergo a basic rethinking. 


The Soviet Union collapsed in 1991, yet China is aiming to 
progress ever further. How does the Chinese Communist Party 
differ from the Soviet Communist Party? 

Prior to the disintegration, the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union found it impossible to control the army and the gov- 
ernment, but the Chinese Communist Party has firm control 
over the trinity of Party, army, and government. 

The collapse of socialism in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe at the start of the 1990s must have been a world- 
shaking event for China. The most powerful socialist nation, 
the Soviet Union, collapsed; there must have been a feeling of 
crisis among the Chinese that they could be next. Since that 
time, the Chinese Communist Party has been paying close at- 
tention to why governments around the world lose political 
power and how a stable, long-term political system can be 
maintained. The Party warned that political power is lost 
when the policies of the administration become disconnected 
from the demands of the people. It seems to me that the 
changes in policy adopted by the 16th Party Congress have 
been influenced by this thinking. The global situation and 
China's domestic situation have both changed drastically, and 
it appears that there is a resolution within the Communist 


Party to change in order to keep up with the times. 


One change is that China has actively pursued good relations 
with other countries. 

As we can see from China's participation in the ASEAN 
Regional Forum since 1994, it has been taking an active part 
in multilateral conferences and regimes in the spheres of poli- 
tics and regional security. China under Mao Zedong had a 


policy of rejecting what it saw as the world system and pro- 




















moting an alternative. In the 1980s China began to enter the 


world system, and has now become a major actor in the cre- 
ation of a new Asia-Pacific order. China is presently involved 
in mediation and diplomacy surrounding the North Korean 
nuclear issue, and the active promotion of the Asian Free 
Trade Area (AFTA). 

Since the late 1970s China has adopted a strategy of boost- 
ing exports and attracting foreign capital. However, I do think 
China was to some extent dependent on the other Asia- 
Pacific economies, particularly the US, Japan, and the four lit- 
tle Asian dragons—Hong Kong, Singapore, the Republic of 
Korea and Taiwan. Without sustainable economic develop- 
ment, specialization and interdependence in the region, 
China would not have been able to ride the wave of globaliza- 
tion and become the world's factory. China was able to undergo 
dynamic economic growth because it took such good advan- 
tage of economic development in the Asia-Pacific region. 

China joined the World Trade Organization (WTO) in 2001, 
and is looking to pursue ever greater economic globalization. 
Friendly relations within the Asia-Pacific region will be essen- 


tial to China's continued economic growth. 


Yet there are still those that see China as a threat. 
The historic 16th Party Congress that I mentioned before 
adopted a resolution to promote the second step in the 
process of opening China to the outside world. Until now, 
China has imported capital, enterprise, technology and goods 
as far as possible. The new resolution represents a switch to 
the promotion overseas of Chinese manpower, capital and 
technology in various ways, particularly through Chinese 
multinational enterprises. These different types of power have 
been stored up in China—when they are let out onto the 
world, there will inevitably be frictions. A major issue for 
China as it stands on the edge of a new era is how allay other 
countries' concerns about its increasing presence, and how to 
maintain a good international environment. 

In recent times, the advancement of an international image 
has been enthusiastically stated in China. From my contacts 


with Chinese scholars I think that in recent times there has 
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been a strensthening of the awareness of the need to be global 
S £ 5 


citizens. China will host the Beijing Olympics іп 2008 and the 
Shanghai International Exposition in 2010, indicating a strong 


consciousness of the need to be a responsible superpower. 


China hopes for rapid progress in its relations with the outside 
world, but it is not without its own problems at home. The 
bright economic progress is clouded by the shadows of environ- 
mental issues, over-population, shortages of raw materials, de- 
ficiencies in infrastructure, and political problems. What do you 
see as the most serious problem facing China? 

I specialize in international politics, and I have a background 


in history. This means that I take a long-term view about the 


main causes behind the difficulties in the governance of 


China. From the 19th to the 21st centuries, China has been 
ruled by the Ching Dynasty, Chiang Kai Shek's Nationalist 
Party, and the Chinese Communist Party. In my view, the col- 
lapse of the first two of these regimes was caused by three 
things: revolt by the farmers, corruption within the govern- 
ment, and external pressure. 

These three issues overlap with the shadows that present- 
day China experiences. In particular, agricultural issues in the 
villages are very serious. Opening the domestic market by 
joining the WTO has exposed domestic industries to intense 
international competition, and agriculture will be affected the 
most. China's farm prices are comparatively high when set 
against international prices, and increasing imports of agri- 
cultural products have deepened the suffering of farmers. 
Accompanying the progress of the market economy is a large 
number of unemployed from the agricultural sector, which is 
only widening the income differentials between urban and 
rural areas. There are about 100 million workers in China, but 
the farming community numbers about 400 million. If rural 
communities become even more impoverished, then condi- 
tions could enter a dangerous phase. 

The second issue, corruption within the government, is 
something that is a problem for the Chinese Communist 
Party, and corruption of some leading members has not been 
stamped out, despite a variety of attempted remedies. 





Kazuko Mori speaks at the launch of the Creation 
of Contemporary Asian Studies Program. 














An example of the third issue, external pressures, is the sit- 
uation regarding Taiwan. I think the Chinese government is 
interested in maintaining the status quo to stall for time over 
this situation. Economic links are progressing very well, so 
there is an incentive to avoid any political friction. There are 
unofficial channels of communication between China and 
Taiwan at a number of different levels, but the situation is still 


unpredictable. 


In conclusion, what form should Japan's relations with China 
take in the future? 

Since 2000, I have been working on a project called the “Japan- 
China Research Forum on Asia in the 21st Century," which is 
supported by the Japan Foundation. I instigated the Forum 
myself, by calling together ten specialists each from China 
and Japan who work in the fields of international politics and 
international economics. 

In the three years since then, there has been a noticeable 
change in the way the Chinese side talks: Chinese researchers 
have started to talk about "Asia." In China, as in India, there 
has been a concept of empire which means that one doesn't 
need to think about Asia. Because they saw themselves as 
being at the center, the Chinese tended to see Asia as some- 
thing that just happened to exist in the periphery—this has 
hindered regional perceptions. However, in recent times, 
Chinese researchers have changed their perception of Asia, 
and Southeast Asian and Japanese studies are part of their 
field of Asian studies. 

In concrete terms, there is a recognition of the need to 
work together with Japan on Asian matters when building up 
economic cooperation. This is a very good trend, and I am 
hoping that this will open up from ground level a new Japan- 
China relationship, whereby Asia is a subject for both to talk 
to each other about. 

It has taken 300 years for Europe to construct its affluent 
society of today, and Asia has just begun the process. What 
sort of society would be affluent for Asian people? People in 
Asia, including Japan, need to think about this. There are a lot 
of important regional issues to be addressed, such as crisis 
management and security. I would like to construct an image 


of the future Asia that takes these into account, with the 


Japan-China Research Forum as a base together with the re- 


public of Korea and the ASEAN members. 


— INTERVIEW BY HISASHI KONDO 


KAZUKO MORI is a doctor of political science. She graduated in History from the 
Department of Literature and Education at Ochanomizu Womens University. She is a profes- 
sor at Waseda University's School of Political Science and Economics. She is also head of 
Waseda University's Center of Excellence program, Creation of Contemporary Asian Studies. 
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Left: Molten metal is poured into a mold. 


Below: A fired mold is cooled with water. 


Far left: 
'AEGEAN SEA' VASE 
Akira Saito 2000 


This vase was cast using two metals 
of different colors; the meeting of 
black and gold suggests the sand 
on the seabed whipped up by the 
waves. The pattern created by the 
fusion of the two metals looks like 
painting in Chinese ink, but the 
exact pattern of the finished work is 
impossible to predict. 
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The mold is fired to produce a 


hard shell into which molten metal 


can be poured 


etal casting is the process of creating metal shapes 

by pouring molten metal into a mold and allowing it 

to solidify. The process starts with a model, or "pat- 
tern, of the shape to be cast. This can be made out of many 
different materials, but materials that are soft or easily 
worked such as wood, clay, or wax are usually used. 

Once the pattern has been fashioned, the mold is then 
made. The mold is in effect a negative of the pattern, so that 
when molten metal is poured in it takes the same shape as 
the original pattern. The metal is cooled until it hardens, 
and the mold is broken to release an exact copy in metal of 
the pattern. 

The example of making bronze coins is perhaps the easiest 
way to explain the basics of casting. First, the pattern for the 
coin is made. The mold is made simply by pressing the pat- 
tern like a stamp onto sand, producing a negative imprint of 
the coin to be made. Large numbers of molds for coins of the 
same shape can easily be made this way. The coins are then 
cast by pouring molten bronze into the molds. The oldest 
known coins in Japan, called fuhonsen and believed to date 
from the late 7th century, were made in this way. The small 
coins, weighing only 4.5 grams and measuring 2.4 centimeters 
in diameter, were excavated in the ancient village of Asuka, 
Nara Prefecture, along with molds and other tools (photo page 


45). The find caused a great stir in Japan's archaeological com- 
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munity because it showed that Japan's money economy had 
started earlier than previously thought. 

The technique of metal casting first came to Japan during 
the Yayoi period (ca. 200 BC-AD 250). When Buddhism was 
brought to the country in the 6th century, cast metal was used 
in the decoration of temples and the creation of Buddhist im- 
ages. Metal casting techniques developed to highly sophisti- 
cated levels, and some of the bronze Buddhist images of the 
time were remarkable works. 

Japan's largest bronze Buddhist image, the Great Buddha of 
Todai-ji Temple in Nara, is a well-known example. This image 
took 12 years to make, and was 16 meters tall when it was 
completed. Fires, earthquakes, and other calamities have 
taken their toll, and as a result of repairs and reforms over the 
centuries the Great Buddha now measures approximately 15 
meters. The Great Buddha of Nara is a masterpiece of 
Buddhist art, and it also represents the peak of the metal cast- 
ing craft in ancient Japan. The techniques used to produce the 
Fuhonsen and the Great Buddha differed in complexity, but 
both of these works were produced by metal casting. 

The craft of metal casting thus offered an astounding range 
of possibilities in terms of shape and size, from tiny coins to a 
statue of enormous dimensions. There was little variation, 
though, in terms of color. Many of the cast objects that have 


been passed down through history are blackish brown or 


METAL 


FUHONSEN COINS 
Late 7th century 
These bronze coins were excavated from the Asukaike archaeological site in 
Asuka, Nara Prefecture, which is thought to be have been a mint operated by 
the government of the time. Some 30 bronze coins, both whole and in frag- 
ments, have been unearthed, along with fragments of metalworking tools. 
The photo shows coins and the pattern used to cast them. 





bronze in color, or sometimes plated with gold. There is little 
variation of color within a work, which can give a rather mo- 
notonous impression. 

One contemporary craftsman who has incorporated new 
possibilities into the craft of metal casting is Akira Saito, des- 
ignated a holder of the Important Intangible Cultural 
Property of Metal Casting. Saito is a master of traditional 
casting techniques, and he explores smelting techniques in 
which he pours two or three metals of different colors into 
the same mold. The liquid metals jostle against one another 
inside the mold; the flow of the metals burns with a fierce en- 
ergy of its own, and this feeling of lively motion emerges as a 
decorative motif on the surface of the work. Throughout its 
history, metal casting has focused on form rather than color, 
and Saito's technique is highly unusual in that it emphasizes 
the effects of combining multiple colors. Different metals 
have different melting points, so it is a challenging proposi- 
tion to fuse these metals when they are poured into the same 
mold. To produce an artistic work based on smelting tech- 
niques requires a thorough knowledge of the characters of 
each metal, as well as deep experience and facility with a 
wide range of techniques. 

Saito has aimed to produce cast metal works based on 
color ever since he started training in his teenage years. He 


experimented at great length with techniques that had never 





TRIPOD KETTLE 
Toyochika Takamura, 1955 


Toyochika Takamura (1890-1972) was deeply involved in promoting the 
production of contemporary crafts, and he helped launch new crafts move- 
ments. He became a member of the Japan Arts Academy, and in 1964 he 
was designated a holder of the Important Intangible Cultural Property of 
Metal Casting. 


been successfully used by anyone before him, and today he 
produces works of outstanding merit. The techniques he has 
perfected achieve natural effects as the metals fuse with each 
other, and it is impossible to reproduce the same motifs from 
one work to the next. This is one ofthe reasons why Saito has 
been so captivated by this craft. 

The metal combinations that Saito favors feature beautiful 
contrasts in strong metallic colors between blackish bronze 
and brass, or gray-brown and gold colors. Infinite numbers of 
crystals crowded together are visible when one looks closely 
at the metallic colors, an effect that Saito has calculated as 
part of his unique alloy-forming techniques. 

Saito inherited the skills of craftsmen who preceded him, 
such as his father, Kyomei Saito, and the master Toyochika 
Takamura. He has made a careful study of the finest artistic 
works produced during the Showa period (1926-1989), and 
his own works feature shapes that are clean and simple, with 
colors that constantly invite the viewer to notice and enjoy 
their appearance. His work is also inspired by historical pot- 
tery dating back to the Neolithic period of China around 
5,000 to 3,500 Bc. 

Akira Saito has developed exacting metal casting tech- 
niques, and with these techniques has created many highly 
original works. His restless creativity is sure to continue for 


some time to come. 
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orests that extend as far the horizon in ап undisturbed carpet 

are often likened to the sea. The Akan area of the northern is- 
land of Hokkaido has vast stretches of forest, but the irregular to- 
pography rules out this metaphor. The subarctic, primeval forest 
is interrupted by numerous lakes of cobalt-blue water. Two vol- 
canoes, O-Akan and the active Me-Akan, tower over the trees 
below. The serene harmony of the volcanoes and lakes is indeed a 
beauty to behold. My love for the comfortable, relaxed nature of 


this land eventually saw me move here from the mountainous 


Shinshu region. 





The forests of Akan are made up of a mixture of conifers and 
broad-leafed deciduous trees. These trees stretch straight up to- 
wards the heavens, creating almost rhythmical patterns. They are 
a majestic sight. University of Tokyo emeritus professor Nobukiyo 
Takahashi is a renowned expert on northern forests, and has de- 
voted his life to the study of the woodlands of Hokkaido. He 
pointed out that forests made up of a mixture of coniferous and 
broad-leaved deciduous trees are found in the areas between the 
cold-zone forests of the north and the warm-zone forests of the 


south. They have the best of both worlds, and are the most splen- 


did forests in the northern hemisphere. 

These forests host a large range of flora, which in turn attract 
many animals. From the delicate freshness of the new growth in 
spring to the dazzling splendor of autumn, the kaleidoscopic 
changes of the hues of broad-leaved trees help give each season its 


special character. After the first snowfalls in October, the forests 


plunge into winter and the last snow does not melt until May. 


During the long winter, the forests of Akan must endure extremes of 
cold. For six months silence reigns in this world of fierce cold, dis- 


turbed only by the occasional movement of birds and small animals. 





SELECTION 


Moss Ball Bonsai 


Most people have heard of bonsai, or miniature trees grown in shal- 
low pots or trays. In Japan, it is common to see rows of bonsai lined 


up in gardens. Bonsai are usually seen as the realm of the seri- 
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ous gardener, the enthusiast who meticulously prunes away 

at tiny branches grown strong with the passing seasons. 

In recent years, a slightly different form of bonsai has be- 
come popular. As we can see in the photo, the base of 
the plant is formed into a green ball; it looks like a rather 
modern sort of decoration, but it is actually an old, 


well-established bonsai technique. The roots of the 





plant are wrapped in a moss ball, made of moss and soil. The ball is 


usually small enough to fit on the palm of one's hand, and the green 


moss has a cool, fresh appearance. 


These moss ball bonsai continuously show the changing seasons. Buds form, 


flowers bloom, fruits develop, leaves change color and drop—sometimes a seed which fell onto 


the moss ball will send up a tiny shoot. It feels like a microcosm of nature in the palm of the hand. Much 


of the pleasure is the anticipation of seeing how your beloved moss ball bonsai will grow. 


More and more Japanese people are finding that a small collection of moss ball bonsai will brighten up the home, 


bringing a little of the outdoors indoors. 


www.jijigaho.or.jp/index_e.html 
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| found your article “Rabbit Hutches and Eel Beds" (November 2003) 
very interesting. Having experienced living in bland and spread-out Los 
Angeles, USA, and in densely-concentrated Medellin, Columbia, | have 
learned that there is a lot of room for increasing the efficiency of land 
use in municipal planning guidelines without sacrificing quality of life. | 
believe the types of super-efficient houses built in Japan are the way of 
the future in crowded, congested Latin American cities such as Medellin. 


In this city, land costs force the middle dass into ever smaller and taller 
apartment buildings in the same neighborhoods, while the larger part of 
the population with the lowest income lives in substandard one- or two- 
story housing that is relatively inefficient in land use. 
Rodrigo A. Cuartas 


PHOTOS: TAKAHIRO SAKUMA 
BONSAI COURTESY OF SHIZEN 


Your magazine has shown some interesting things about Japan's society 
and technology. ! would like to see also something about medicine, as | 
think this is a subject that affects us all sooner or later. In particular, | 
would like to know what role Japan is taking in the fight against AIDS. 
This is a global problem which no one can ignore, and | think the indus- 
trialized countries need to be at the forefront of this fight. 
John Howard 
Bangkok, Thailand 
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TOKYO BIG SIGHT EVENT SCHEDULE marcn 2004—may 2004 








3/2 (Tue) — 3/5 (Еп) Trade/Public ¥1500 
JAPAN SHOP 2004 
JAPAN SHOP Organizer 


Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 


3/2 (Tue) — 3/5 (Fri) 7rade/Public ¥1500 
ARCHITECTURE+CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIALS 2004 
ARCHITECTURE+CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIALS Organizer 

Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 


3/2 (Tue) — 3/5 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1500 
SECURITY SHOW 2004 

Secretariat of SECURITY SHOW 

Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 


3/2 (Tue) — 3/5 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1500 
IC CARD WORLD 2004 

IC CARD WORLD Secretariat 

Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 


3/2 (Tue) – 3/5 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1500 
RETAILTECH JAPAN 2004 

Secretariat of RETAILTECH JAPAN 

Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 


3/3 (Wed) — 3/5 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥500 
Franchise Show & Business Expo 2004 
Secretariat of Franchise Show & Business Expo 
Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 


3/9 (Tue) — 3/12 (Fri) Trade Ұ1000 
HOTERES JAPAN 2004 

The Secretariat of HCJ 

Tel: 03-3434-1377 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


3/9 (Tue) - 3/12 (Fri) Trade ¥1000 
CATEREX JAPAN 2004 

The Secretariat of HCJ 

Tel: 03-3434-1377 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


3/9 (Tue) — 3/12 (Fri) Trade Ұ1000 

Japan Food Service Equipment Show 2004 
The Secretariat of HCJ 

Tel: 03-3434-1377 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


3/17 (Wed) - 3/19 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥3000 
International Nanotechnology Exhibition & 
Conference 


ICS Convention Design, Inc. 
Tel: 03-3219-3567 Fax: 03-3292-1813 


3/17 (Wed) — 3/19 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥3000 
Regenerative-- Nano Medicine Expo 2004 
ICS Convention Design, Inc. 

Tel: 03-3219-3564 Fax: 03-3292-1813 


3/17 (Wed) - 3/19 (Fri) Trade/Public Y1000 
Tokyo Health Industry Show 2004 

CMP Japan Co., Ltd. 

Tel: 03-5296-1017 Fax: 03-5296-1018 


3/21 (Sun) Public 
HARU Comic City 9 
Akaboo 


Tel: 03-3225-8520 


3/25 (Thu) - 3/28 (Sun) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Tokyo International Anime Fair 2004 

Tokyo International Anime Fair Executive 
Committee 

Tel: 03-5320-4802 Fax: 03-5388-1463 


4/2 (Fri) - 4/4 (Sun) Public ¥1500 

THE 31st TOKYO MOTORCYCLE SHOW 

The Secretariat of TOKYO MOTORCYCLE SHOW 
Tel: 03-5457-2106 Fax: 03-5457-2107 


4/7 (Wed) — 4/8 (Thu) 
IP Forum 2004 
E.J.Krause & Associates, inc. JAPAN 
Tel: 03-5212-7071 Fax: 03-5212-6091 


4/7 (Wed) — 4/9 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1500 
INTERMEASURE 2004 

JAPAN MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 
FEDERATION 

Tel: 03-3268-2121 Fax: 03-3268-2167 


4/7 (Wed) — 4/9 (Fri) Public Free 
SEMI FPD Expo Japan 2004 

SEMI Japan 

Tel: 03-3222-6022 Fax: 03-3222-5757 


4/7 (Wed) — 4/9 (Fri) Public Free 
EDEX 2004 (19th) Electronic Display 
Exhibition 

Japan Electronics Show Association 
Tel: 03-5402-7601 Fax: 03-5402-7605 


Trade Free 








4/14 (Wed) – 4/16 (Fri) Trade ¥1000 
SEA JAPAN 2004 
SEA JAPAN Secretariat 


Tel: 03-5296-1020 Fax: 03-5296-1018 


4/14 (Wed) - 4/17 (Sat) Trade ¥1000 
THE SEVENTH CONVERTING & SPECIAL 
PRINTING MACHINERY/MATERIALS 
CONFERENCE AND EXPOSITION 

IN JAPAN 2004 

Secretariat of CMM JAPAN & JSP 

Tel: 03-3263-6881 Fax: 03-3263-7537 


4/21 (Wed) — 4/23 (Fri) Trade ¥3000 
CPhi Japan 2004 

CMP Japan Co., Ltd. 

Tel: 03-5296-1020 Fax: 03-5296-1018 


4/22 (Thu) - 4/25 (Sun) Trade/Public ¥1200 
Tokyo International Book Fair 2004 

TIBF Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8507 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


4/22 (Thu) - 4/25 (Sun) Trade/Public ¥1200 
Digital Publishing Fair 2004 

Digital Publishing Fair Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8507 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


5/2 (Sun) - 5/3 (Mon) Public ¥1000 
Super Comic City 13 

Akaboo 

Tel: 03-3225-8520 


5/5 (Wed) Public Y1000 

TAKARAJIMA COLLECTION MARKET 20 
TAKARAJIMA Collection Market Office. 
Tel: 03-3843-1290 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


5/5 (Wed) Public Ұ1000 

World Hobby Festival Ariake 10 

WHF Office 

Tel: 044-755-8898 Fax: 044-755-7530 


5/8 (Sat) - 5/9 (Sun) Public Y1000 
DESIGN · FESTA VoL.19 

DESIGN - FESTA - Office 

Tel: 03-3479-1433 Fax: 03-3479-1498 


5/13 (Thu) — 5/15 (Sat) Public Y1000 
28th 2004 JAPAN HOBBY SHOW 


Hobby Association of Japan 
Tel: 03-3851-6628 Fax: 03-3864-8535 


5/17 (Mon) — 5/19 (Wed) 7rade ¥3000 
BEAUTYWORLD JAPAN 

Mesago Messe Frankfurt Corporation 
Tel: 03-3262-8456 Fax: 03-3262-8442 


5/19 (Wed) — 5/21 (Fri) Trade Y5000 
INTERPHEX JAPAN 

INTERPHEX JAPAN Show Management 
Tel: 03-3349-8509 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


5/19 (Wed) — 5/21 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 
BIO EXPO JAPAN 

INTERNATIONAL BIO EXPO JAPAN Show 
Management 


Tel: 03-3349-8509 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


5/22 (Sat) — 5/23 (Sun) Public ¥2000 
BP TOKYO Nostalgic Car Show 2004 
Nostalgic Car Show Head Office 

Tel: 0120-750-043 Fax: 0120-780-043 


5/23 (Sun) Public Y1500 

Snap-on TOKYO Custom Garage 2004 
Custom Garage Head Office 

Tel: 0120-750-043 Fax: 0120-780-043 


5/26 (Wed) — 5/28 (Еп) Trade ¥3000 
International Food Ingredients & Additives 
Exhibition and Conference 

E.J.Krause & Associates, Inc. 

Tel: 03-5212-7071 Fax: 03-5212-6091 


5/26 (Wed) — 5/28 (Fri) Trade ¥3000 
Health Food Exposition & Conference 
E.J.Krause & Associates, Inc. 

Tel: 03-5212-7071 Fax: 03-5212-6091 


5/26 (Wed) — 5/28 (Fri) Public Ұ1000 
ECO-GREEN TECH 2004 

the Executive Committee of Eco-Green Tech 
Tel: 03-3267-4886 Fax: 03-3267-4842 


The events schedule is based on 
information received from organizers. It is 
subject to change without notice. 

For more information, please contact the 
management office for each event. 
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The new Toyota Prius is the first to 


use Hybrid Synergy Drive. Japanese 
model, shown here, achieves 35.5 
km/l fuel efficiency, more than twice 
that of a 1.5-Шет Corolla, and is 
fully compliant with Japan's most 
stringent Ultra-Low Emissions Leve 


regulations 


(10- 15 Japanese test cycle ) 
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ARE ALL HYBRIDS 
CREATED EQUAL? 


In 1 99/ we launched the Toyota Prius, the world's first mass- 
produced hybrid vehicle that combines a gasoline engine with an electric 
motor that never needs to be plugged in. Inspired by the Prius' 
popularity and award-winning performance, many other cars are about 
to start adding "hybrid" to their names. 

Hybrid technology's potential is becoming clearer by the day. 
Hybrid Synergy Drive, our most advanced creation, achieves a 
revolutionary balance of fuel efficiency, low emissions and driving 


pleasure. After making its debut in the new Prius, Hybrid Synergy 
l 


Drive will go on to power future hybrid vehicles 
Parallel — Series/Parallel 
TU Hybrid Hybrid 
like our upcoming Hybrid SUV. d "E 
а ы Strong 
аг 
A еф. Е dis PLI ER + А : , Б... : 'yorias 
A "strong hybrid" system like Hybrid Synergy ron 
| е 


Drive can use its gasoline engine and electric motor in New Prius 


Electric drive 
capability 


| | - tertie, Prius 
any combination and even run on electricity alone. We 


Estima 
Hybrid 4WD 


have also created other kinds of hybrids to help lighten Mild Hybrid 


Crown 
е 


capability 


the environmental load every way we can. 
Hybrid Performance by Type 

Not all hybrids are created equal. But hybrid 
technology can create a better future for us all. Hybrids promise a greener, 


cooler and cleaner tomorrow, while satisfying mobility needs today. Visit us at 


toyota.co.jp to find out how. 
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A new millennium, a new Toppan. 





. th 
Anniversary 


We want to bring you closer together. 





TOPPAN 


LS 
COMMUNICATION 


When you meet someone or come across new information, 

the encounter can bring an inspiration ... feelings that can be shared. 

This is how we enrich our hearts. It is indeed the wonder of communication. 
Which is why we at Toppan do not limit ourselves to printing alone. 

We are always discovering new methods of communicating, 

whether in the field of electronics or multimedia. 

Today, Toppan is striving to become a leader 

in the "information communications industry," 


bringing tomorrow's new opportunities right to you. 


COMMUNICATIONS INDUSTRY 
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Science: Secrets from the Deep Researchers are looking to the 
ocean depths to learn more about the history of our planet. 


Culture: New Theater for Performing Arts Тһе National 
Theater Okinawa has opened to preserve traditional performing arts. 


Special Feature: The Nation's Health 
Japan has the longest life expectancy in the world, but lifestyle-related 
diseases are now increasing. How can they be prevented? 


Animation: Linked Anime Animation artists from around the 
world have created an animated version of an old Japanese poem. 


Sports: Japan and Iraq Score for Friendship 
Japan played Iraq in a friendly international soccer match. 


International Relations: More Students from Abroad 
The number of overseas students recently topped the 100,000 mark. 


Iraq: SDF to Assist in Reconstruction The Self-Defense Forces 
will give much-needed assistance to the Iraqi people. 


United Nations: Annan Visits Japan UN Secretary-General 
Kofi Annan holds talks with Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi. 


Interview: Kenji S. Suzuki The founder of the School of Wind 
talks about the Danish government's use of wind power. 


Traditional Art: Handmade Paper The best quality washi paper 
is made by hand using traditional techniques. 
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THE OCEAN DEPTHS ARE ONE OF THE LAST, UNEXPLORED FRONTIERS. RESEARCHERS 


© and it rivals the Apollo space program in term of its value.” nus 
The Chikyu, which will play a central role in the IODP's operations, is ы 

scheduled for completion in 2005; after a test run, it will begin full operation. | 

Expectations are high that the study of the ocean floor will answer many of 

the questions scientists have about our Earth. = TADAHIRO OHKOSHE | 2 


ARE LOOKING AE WHAT THE BOTTOM ОЕ ТНЕ OCEAN CAN TELLUS ABOUT OUR PLANET. - 
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One of the performances to mark the opening of the new theater was the kumiodori classic Shushin Капет. This was based on the Noh play Dojoji, which was 
changed to an Okinawan style. The performance tells the story of a woman, infatuated with a handsome young man, who turns into a she-monster. 


nce the curtain rises, time seems to slow down to the 

leisurely pace of Japan's southern islands of 

Okinawa. Softly rendered lyrics, mesmerizing 
rhythms that wash over the audience, vivid costumes the 
color of the sun and sea of Okinawa; this is the traditional 
Okinawan performing art of kumiodori. 

Okinawa Prefecture is made up of some 160 islands, and is 
the southernmost inhabited area of Japan. From the begin- 
ning of the 15th century onwards, the independent kingdom 
of Ryukyu existed in the area of present-day Okinawa for 
around 500 years. This kingdom had its own court music and 
dance, which were strikingly different to other forms found in 
Japan at that time. 

The Okinawan performing art of kumiodori captures the 
essence of these southern islands. Kumiodori consists of 
rhythmical speeches, stylized songs and traditional dance. In 
bygone days, the Ryukyu Kingdom had particularly close ties 
with China, and when a new king ascended to the throne 
large numbers of envoys representing the Emperor of China 
would come to pay tribute and attend the coronation cere- 
mony. Accompanying this ceremony would be a large feast, at 
which guests were royally entertained. The first ever perform- 
ance of kumiodori was given in 1719 by Tamagusuku Chokun, 
who created the new form especially for one of these ban- 


quets. Chokun combined traditional Okinawan music and 


dance, and he incorporated elements of performing arts such 
as joruri puppet theater, Noh, kyogen and kabuki which he 
had witnessed on his travels to the city of Edo (present-day 
Tokyo) and Satsuma (present-day Kagoshima). Chokun ss per- 
formance was a huge success, and kumiodori came to flourish 
in the Ryukyu Kingdom. 

The Ryukyu Islands lost their status as an independent 
kingdom after the Meiji Restoration of 1868, when the 
Emperor of Japan was restored to the throne; in 1879 the is- 
lands formally became Okinawa Prefecture, a part of Japan. 
Later, in the aftermath of World War II Okinawa was once 
again separated from the main Japanese islands, and placed 
under the direct control of the USA. Having lost the patron- 
age it enjoyed from the Ryukyu dynasties, kumiodori fell into 
sharp decline and was only kept alive by the efforts of small 
groups of local villagers. The traditions of kumiodori man- 
aged to survive, and when Okinawa reverted to Japanese sov- 
ereignty in 1972, kumiodori was designated an Important 
Intangible Cultural Property. 

There are still less than 100 people versed enough in the art 
of kumiodori to be able to transmit it to future generations. 
This handful of performers have had to strike a delicate bal- 
ance with their daytime occupations, and to make matters 
more difficult they had no dedicated facility for performances. 


In January of this year the National Theater Okinawa 


Rew | heater 


The National Theater Okinawa opened in January as a center to preserve 
the traditional Okinawan performing art of kumiodori. 





opened in the Jitchaku district of Urasoe City to preserve and 
promote kumiodori and other traditional Okinawan perform- 
ing arts. The National Theater Okinawa is the sixth national 
theater in Japan, and the first outside of the major cities of 
Tokyo and Osaka. Of all the performing arts—including 
kabuki and noh—which had been designated as Important 
Intangible Cultural Properties, only kumiodori had no dedi- 
cated facilities for performances. The prefectural authorities 
and local groups petitioned the government for a kumiodori 
facility; the National Theater Okinawa was finally completed 
this year, 15 years after its commencement. To mark the 
opening, commemorative performances were held for a pe- 
riod of eight weeks from January to March, with the themes of 


the performances changing constantly. On the first night the 





The National Theater Okinawa was modeled on the style of a tradition Ryukyuan building 


performance was attended by the Emperor and Empress, 
which created a stir throughout the nation. 

Isao Kubota, Managing Director of the Management 
Foundation of the National Theater Okinawa, enthusiastically 
relates, “In terms of promoting kumiodori, the completion of 
the theater was a very significant development. We can now 
concentrate on honing the art. We aim to help those who can 
pass on the traditions as much as possible.” 

Unlike other national theaters, this theater allows for pub- 
lic presentations of folk performing arts from across the Asia- 
Pacific region. The Ryukyu kingdom engaged in lively trade 
with China and many other countries in the Southeast Asian 
region, and actively absorbed facets of their local skills and 
culture. For example, the national instrument of Ryukyu, the 
three-stringed sanshin, was influenced by Chinese stringed in- 
struments, while the Ryukyuan musical scale has many similar 
features to that of Indonesia. Among the performing arts as 
well, the influences derived from a range of Asian countries are 
clear to see. The program of commemorative performances to 
mark the opening of the National Theater Okinawa included 
recitals on three-stringed instruments from India and 
Vietnam, which also have similarities with Ryukyuan music. 

In former times, the Ryukyu Kingdom prospered as the 
southern gateway to Japan, and as a crossroads of Asia. The 
opening of the new theater may mark a new beginning for 
Okinawa, the Kingdom of Music and Dance. 


— SHIN'ICHI OKADA 
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According to statistics released by 


the World Health Organization 
(WHO), Japanese men and women 
have the longest life expectancy in 
the world. However, the popula- 
tion of Japan is aging, and patterns 
of disease are shifting. The number 
of patients suffering from lifestyle- 
related diseases such as cancer, 
cardiovascular disease, strokes and 
diabetes is increasing steadily, par- 
ticularly among older patients. 
There is no doubt that people can 
reduce the risk of such diseases, 
and improve the quality of their 
life, through managing their own 
health. The government also has 
an important role to play in ensur- 


ing the nation's health by meas- 


1VSVIN 


ures focused on health promotion 
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and prevention of disease. 





ice, which has been cultivated in Japan for about 2,000 years, is 


the staple food in a traditional Japanese diet. Seasonal vegetables 

and marine products have long been eaten as accompaniment to 

rice. Most dishes are seasoned with miso or soy sauce, both of which are 

made by fermenting soybeans. Buddhism has also influenced the tradi- 

tional Japanese lifestyle with its prohibition on the consumption of meat. 

Tofu, which is made from soybeans, and whole-grain rice have been im- 
portant sources of protein for many centuries. 

The diet of modern-day Japanese people, particularly younger people, 

seems to be dominated by hamburgers and other fast foods. A traditional 

Japanese diet is the polar opposite of this trend for speed. Food prepara- 


tion is a time-consuming labor of love, the epitome of "slow food." 





Drying coaxes new flavors from harvested crops and marine products. 
Similarly, the time and effort put into making miso and soy sauce give 
rise to complex flavors with which to create robust soup bases and sea- 
son freshly harvested ingredients. Whole-grain rice is rich in vitamins and 
minerals, but because it is firmer than polished white rice, takes longer 
to chew and enjoy. This diet based on whole grains and vegetables is 
known in the West as a macrobiotic diet. 

There are still restaurants offering a traditional whole-grain and veg- 
etable cuisine, many with a particular focus on organically-grown foods 
with no additives. One such restaurant is Zenrinan, located in Iwaki City, 
Fukushima Prefecture. They serve traditional macrobiotic fare with no an- 


imal proteins and no sugar. The restaurant also has a shop, which sells 





organically-grown foods. Owner Hiroko Honma says that her health im- 


proved dramatically once she began eating a traditional diet. Today she 
runs the two businesses and also takes a turn in the kitchen 

Kushi Dining can be found in the office building of a major newspa- 
per in the heart of Tokyo. Diners at the restaurant serve themselves from 
a buffet of whole-grain and vegetable dishes. Most of Kushi Dining's cus- 
tomers are female employees of companies located nearby, but some 
regulars come simply "because it's good" without being aware of the 
owner's emphasis on a particular food philosophy. The restaurant does 
use some ingredients not commonly used by the younger generation of 
Japanese. But because the dishes are typical homestyle cuisine, the fla- 


vors are familiar and many customers quickly find themselves hooked. 


eating for health 


Many Japanese people are turning to a Western diet, but the 


best diet for health is traditional, home-cooked food. 





PHOTOS: HIROSHI OHASHI 


Left: The lunch menu at Zenrinan has no animal proteins and very little fat. 


Above: Kushi Dining has a well-presented buffet lunch. 


Japanese cuisine has undergone a gradual change due to the adop- 
tion of Western-style cooking, especially over the past 50 years. Meats, 
dairy products, fats, and oils have been added to the traditional reper- 
toire of ingredients. Japanese cooking has increased in variety and can 
provide a good balance of nutritional elements, but Westernization of 
the Japanese diet has brought problems. Already high in salt, Japanese 
cuisine can now be high in calories and lack sufficient fiber. This has re- 
sulted in an increase in high blood pressure, diabetes, cancer, and other 
health problems, even among younger people. 

Today, the traditional Japanese diet is undergoing something of a re- 
vival. In the interest of health, one hopes that this renewed interest in a 
traditional approach to eating is more than a passing fad. 
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the science of health 


e incidence of lifestyle-related diseases increases, prevention 
mes more important than ever. 


he National Institute of Health and Nutrition, located in Tokyo's 
Shinjuku Ward, is one of Japan's leading centers for research into 
human health and nutrition. 





The Institute is at the forefront of research into the prevention 
of lifestyle-related diseases. An example is the research of the team led 
by Dr. Hiroshi Kashiwazaki, the director of the Division of Human 
Nutrition. The team is currently collecting data on the daily energy ex- 
penditure of humans by precisely measuring the metabolism of a large 
number of subjects. In order to make their measurements, the re- 
searchers use a device called a human calorimeter. 

The institute's calorimeter, the only such device in Japan, is like a 
small hotel room of about 10 square meters. The room is sealed, and 
the intake and outlet of air carefully controlled. The room has a total vol- 
ume of 20,000 liters of air, kept at a constant 25°C and 55% humidity. 
Subjects spend 24 hours in the chamber, exercising, moving about, rest- 
ing, or sleeping. By measuring changes in the concentrations of oxygen 
and carbon dioxide in the air during the 24-hour test period, actual en- 
ergy expenditures can be 
calculated continuously 
whether the subject is 
active or sleeping. The 
research group has col- 
lected calorimeter data 
for more than 100 indi- 
viduals since the project 
began in 2001. 

Dr. Kashiwazaki says 
that the data collected 
the 


calorimeter will provide a 


using human 
basis for future research, 
and, eventually, a refer- 
ence for the government 
to use in drafting health- 
He 
hopes the data will be 


related policies. 


used as a standard when providing dietary guidance for the prevention 
of lifestyle-related diseases such as obesity or diabetes. 

Another research project at the Institute is being led by Dr. Yoshiko 
Ishimi of the Division of Applied Food Research. Using dual-energy X- 
ray absorptiometry (DXA) for measuring body composition, Dr. Ishimi's 
group has thus far collected data from more than 850 subjects. These 
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Above: The human calorimeter at the National Institute 
of Health and Nutrition 


Left: Absorptiometry for measuring bone density 


data include bone mineral density and information about the subjects’ 
fat and muscle mass. “The data we collect here is a valuable resource 
in developing regimens for a variety of lifestyle-related diseases, notably 
osteoporosis, which is often observed in older women,” explains Dr. 
Ishimi. 

The National Institute of Health and Nutrition was established in 
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1920. From the time of its founding through to the turbulent years im- 
mediately following the end of World War Il, research at the institute 
mainly focused on improving nutrition in order to help prevent tubercu- 
losis, then the leading cause of death in Japan. Today, the Institute is 
working to combat an increase in lifestyle-related diseases; one focus of 
research is using nutrition to prevent diseases in which diet plays a role, 
such as obesity and diabetes. 

The Director of the Division of Clinical Nutrition, Dr. Osamu Ezaki, 


leads another research group which is using findings from areas such as 


— — "LÀ À 





molecular biology to develop a prevention plan for lifestyle diseases as 
quickly as possible. As part of this research, a project which began in 
October 2002 is studying ways to use genetic information in the preven- 
tion of lifestyle diseases. 

Dr. Ezaki believes the work of the Institute will make a big difference 
in the future; "Our research here will one day help us predict who is 
likely to suffer from lifestyle-related disease, and develop dietary guide- 
lines for preventing disease occurrence." 


And prevention is always better than cure. 
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local authorities and health 


Local authorities have a responsibiltiy to promote the 
health and welfare of residents, but what can they do to 
prevent lifestyle-related diseases? 


nder the "Healthy Japan 21" initiative promoted by the Ministry 

of Health, Labour and Welfare, municipal authorities are ex- 

pected to independently design and implement programs to 
promote the health and welfare of local residents. But are programs im- 
plemented by local authorities really effective? Fujisawa City, Kanagawa 
Prefecture, is carrying out an experimental program to combat lifestyle 
diseases together with an analysis of the results to see how much differ- 
ence the program makes. 

Fujisawa City is about 50 kilometers from Tokyo, on the shore of 
Sagami Bay. It is home to approximately 390,000 people. In 2002, 
Fujisawa City authorities started a three-year pilot program to help those 
at high risk of diseases such as hypertension, diabetes, high blood cho- 
lesterol and obesity. The municipal government advertised on local cable 
television and in neighborhood association flyers for 1,000 participants 
between the ages of 50 and 69, who were covered by the national 
health insurance plan and had risk factors that might contribute to 
lifestyle-related diseases. All participants were provided with an individu- 
ally-tailored health promotion plan. 

The city started the program by developing a health index to assess 
the health of each participant. The health index defines several health 
categories, ranging from a clean bill of health to a candidate for treat- 
ment of lifestyle-related disease. An individual's health index is deter- 
mined by combining the results of a medical examination, which 
includes blood pressure and blood sugar levels, with an assessment of 
the person's nutritional and exercise habits. 

Based on their health index, the 1,000 program participants were each 
assigned to one of three different health promotion courses. Course 1 
participants meet individually with a health specialist once a year to dis- 





Residents of Fujisawa City excercise at the Fujisawa Municipal 
Health and Medical Center. 


cuss ways to improve lifestyle habits. Course 2 participants have the 
same annual counseling sessions, and in addition they work with a nutri- 
tionist to improve eating habits and nutrition. Course 3 combines the 
counseling and educational program with physical activity appropriate to 
each participant's health level. Program participants on Course 3 exercise 
once a week at the fitness facilities in the Fujisawa Municipal Health and 
Medical Center. Their exercise menus include aerobic excercises such as 
stretching, and anaerobic excercises such as weightlifting. 

Yoshitaka Kobori is Director of Medical Programs at the Fujisawa 
Municipal Health and Medical Center, which is the main organizer of the 
experimental program. He explains that the big advantage of using a sin- 
gle health index is that it is very easily understood, making it possible for 
program participants to set achievable health goals for themselves. 

To assess the effectiveness of the program, health data from nearly 
4,800 city residents not participating in the health promotion program are 
being compared with data from program participants. In addition, medical 
costs for the two groups are also being compared. Today, the increase in 
lifestyle diseases is driving an increase in national health expenditures; 
medical costs have expanded to the point where they currently make up 
approximately 8% of national income. This surge in the cost of health 
care is a serious issue for the local municipal authorities, who actually run 
the national health insurance program. If the health promotion program 
results indicate that medical costs are indeed being successfully cut, the 
efforts made by Fujisawa City will be proven worthwhile. 

The Ministry of Health, Labour and Welfare has designated this a 
model program for the improvement of national health. Eighteen other 
municipalities are currently developing similar programs. The Fujisawa 
experimental program will end in March of next year; if the results show 
that intervention by local authorities is effective in combating lifestyle- 
related diseases, it will have an important impact on future health pro- 


motion policies. 


More health warnings, fewer places where you can smoke—there is plenty of incentive 
to give up. But it's not always easy. 


here is a phrase in Japanese to describe tobacco: "A hundred evils 
and nothing good." Some might perhaps wish to contest the state- 
ment that there is nothing good about tobacco, but everyone 
knows that smoking tobacco can seriously damage your health. In Japan, 
48.3% of men and 13.6% of women smoke. Both of these figures are 
lower than the previous year (according to a 2003 Japan Tobacco sur- 
vey). The percentage of Japanese men who smoke has continued to de- 


so, you're still 


crease steadily over the past eight 
years, but it still remains almost twice 
as high as that of the industrialized 
countries of Europe and North 
America. And while the percentage of 
women who smoke is lower in Japan 
than in either Europe or North 
America, over the past few years there 
has been a marked increase in the 
number of women in their 20s who 
smoke. 

Even though there may be no out- 
ward signs of disease, the lungs of 
people who smoke tobacco are black- 
ened by tar, and their lung tissue is 
steadily destroyed. People who con- 
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tinue to smoke are at high risk of 
lifestyle-related diseases such as lung 
cancer, emphysema, cancer of the larynx and cardiovascular disease; in- 
deed, the American government has classified tobacco smoke as a Class 
A carcinogen. Every year in Japan, approximately 100,000 people die as 
a result of tobacco smoke. This figure is almost 10 times the number of 
people who die through automobile accidents. 

It is not just smokers who are at risk. The issue of second-hand to- 
bacco smoke and how it damages the health of people who do not 
smoke tobacco themselves is recognized as a serious public health 
problem. The Health Promotion Law, which dictates that passive smok- 
ing should be prevented, came into effect in 2001, and the social envi- 
ronment is really changing for people who smoke tobacco. All airline 
flights, both domestic and international, are completely non-smoking. 
Increasingly, separate spaces for smokers and non-smokers are being 
designated in cafes and restaurants, as well as in some company offices. 
Some local governments have passed ordinances that prohibit people 
from smoking while walking in the street. 

Despite the health risks and changing attitudes, some people still can- 


not break the habit. In order to help people like this, quit-smoking work- 
shops have been developed. The Hokkaido Industrial Health 
Management Fund in Hokkaido has a unique approach in their anti- 
smoking class — rather than quit smoking outright, they use the gentler 
approach of urging people to first "take a break" from smoking. Their ap- 
proach of doing more than simply talking about the concept of how to 
stop smoking is attracting attention. Each would-be non-smoker is given 


a medical examination, and counseling and support are tailored to his or 


her individual situation. 





"This is pretty bad. You need to stop smoking. Today." 
Seeing is believing for this patient when confronted with a CT scan image of his lungs. 
The dodor's comments find no argument here. 


"We first have each participant undergo a thorough lung exam that in- 
cludes a CT scan, a pulmonary function test, and a respiratory carbon 
monoxide concentration test. One look at a CT scan can show the 
progress of emphysema. We have them take the CT scan image home 
and post it somewhere highly visible. Just having that image in front of 
them works wonders," shares Dr. Yuji Morita of the Hokkaido Industrial 
Health Management Fund. 

One person just beginning the program had this to say: 41 used to 
smoke 40 or more cigarettes every day. l'd finally managed to get that 
number down to about 10 a day, but getting from 10 to zero is the re- 
ally hard part. | hope very much that this workshop can actually help me 
quit altogether." 

Saying "I quit!” is the easy part. Actually quitting seems to take a little 
more effort. 











healthcare for everyone 


Japan's healthcare system has been ranked number one by the WHO. 
Professor Koichi Kawabuchi of the Tokyo Medical and Dental University 
Graduate School looks at the reasons why, and examines how the system 


will need to change to meet future needs. 


he world's healthcare systems can be roughly divided into three 

categories. One category is based on the social insurance system 

that originated in Germany, sometimes referred to as the 

"Bismarck model." This model relies on a system of mutual sup- 
port among the citizens of a country as a whole, where employer and 
employee contributions and state subsidies are placed in a communal 
pool of funds for healthcare. In Germany, pensions, healthcare, nursing 
care, unemployment benefits and workers’ compensation insurance are 
all covered under this social insurance model. The second category is a 
tax-funded model, seen, for example, in the United Kingdom. Canada 
and Australia use a similar system, in which healthcare costs are partially 
covered by tax funds. The third category of insurance relies primarily on 
private funding and private health insurance providers. In the United 
States, which employs this model, eligibility for public healthcare is lim- 
ited to the elderly and to those who meet government criteria for low- 
income status, while all others are required to purchase insurance indi- 
vidually from private companies. 

Japan learned Western medicine from Germany, and later adopted 
Germany's social insurance model for its own healthcare system. This 
was so successful that Japan's healthcare system came top of 191 
countries in the world ranking of health systems issued by the World 
Health Organization in June 2000. This ranking was based on criteria in- 
cluding average life expectancy, infant mortality rate, equality of access to 
healthcare, and fairness in healthcare expense allocation. Germany 
ranked 14th, and the US 15th. 

How did Japan's healthcare system come to be ranked as the world's 
number one? This high evaluation reflects a combination of four differ- 
ent features. The first is universal coverage based on compulsory insur- 
ance. Under the private insurance system in the US, a significant 
proportion of people have no coverage; this has given rise to a sizable 
gap between rich and poor in terms of access to health insurance. The 
second feature is the guarantee of flexible access to healthcare. For ex- 
ample, Japanese citizens are entitled to health services at any recog- 
nized health institution anywhere in the country and may even visit 
multiple institutions in a single day. In countries such as the UK, citizens 
are limited to visiting only hospitals within a designated region. The third 
feature is the wide choice of healthcare providers, such as doctors and 
medical institutions, which is due to the fact that physicians are free to 
open up their own private practices. The fourth characteristic is the fee- 
for-service payment method, which gives patients the freedom to re- 
ceive any health service deemed necessary by a physician. 

These features of Japan's healthcare system mean that healthcare 
costs occupy a relatively low proportion of GDP; in a comparison made 
with other member countries of the Organization for Economic 


Cooperation and Development (OECD), Japan 
ranked 18th out of 28 countries. The Japanese 
healthcare system gives good cost performance. 

Information about health systems is becoming 
increasingly globalized, and the healthcare de- 
mands of Japanese citizens are changing. As a re- 
sult, several issues about Japan's system have 
been raised. To begin with, although the system 
does ensure universal coverage, individuals are not 
given a choice of insurance plans; their occupation 
type determines the plan they join. Insurance pre- 
miums differ according to the type of plan, and so 
individuals with the same income may not neces- 
sarily pay the same insurance premium. There are 
also differences in the medical services covered 
depending on the insurance plan. As medical costs 
and health insurance premiums rise, more and 
more people are pointing out these inequities. 

The current system has been in place since 
1961. At that time, Japan was faced with the issue 
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of whether farmers, who made up the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the country's population, would be 
able to afford health insurance premiums given their limited cash income. 
To resolve this problem, the government decided to use tax funds to sub- 
sidize 50% of health insurance for self-employed and retired individuals, 
and a lesser amount for people employed at small to medium-sized 
companies. This system remains in practice today. Due to dramatic 
changes in the occupational and age makeup of Japan's population, how- 
ever, discrepancies have emerged in the level of coverage offered by dif- 
ferent insurance plans despite the government's tax-based subsidies. As 
for the system's principle of flexible access to healthcare providers, some 
people have pointed out that it is difficult to choose appropriate hospitals 
due to a shortage of available information, which can be partially attrib- 
uted to restrictions on advertising for medical institutions. Furthermore, 
the system of allowing physicians to freely launch medical practices has 
given rise to regional discrepancies in the delivery of medical care. Also, 
the fee-for-service payment method has led to a problem where patients 
receive unnecessary examinations and are overly prescribed medication. 
Certain aspects of the system have undergone reform. For example, 
the nursing-care insurance system was instituted to separate long-term 
care for the elderly from regular medical treatment and thereby forestall 
a steep increase in medical costs for the elderly. Under this revised sys- 
tem geriatric hospitals and university hospitals do not operate on the 
fee-for-service system, but rather they charge their elderly patients a 


fixed fee based on categories of illness determined by the government. 
However, in light of predictions of a rapidly aging population in the com- 
ing years, Japan has reached the point where it needs to seriously 
reevaluate its healthcare system in order to determine how to ensure 
health insurance for the elderly. 

This healthcare issue is a constant topic of discussion among countries 
which, like Japan, are faced with the prospect of a steep rise in medical 
costs due to an aging society and advances in medical technology. The 
problem with healthcare systems is that it is extremely difficult to deter- 
mine what basis one should use for evaluating a system's effectiveness. 

Within Asia, Korea and Taiwan have the same universal healthcare 
system as Japan. China's entire populace was once covered by medical 
insurance for each people's commune, but under the current private in- 
surance system, 70 to 80% of the population is said to have no health- 
care coverage. 

Singapore's healthcare program is particularly noteworthy. Singapore 
has adopted a system called the Medical Savings Account. This system 
makes it compulsory for citizens to open an individual medical savings 
account and deposit a certain portion of their income in order to receive 
health insurance. These savings are managed by the government and 
used by the individual to cover medical expenses in the event of illness 
or injury. The concept behind the system is that the use of personal 








A man drinks barium as part of a routine health check on board a mobile health serv- 
ice bus. The bus offers an on-site service with a range of health checks to companies 


or medical institutions that request them. 


funds toward healthcare will encourage people to avoid undergoing un- 
necessary treatments and will subsequently curtail medical costs. When 
the account is depleted, the individual can turn to parents, children or 
the spouse for fund transfers. Even when there are insufficient funds in 
the account, however, an individual may receive emergency medical 
treatment at a public hospital. Such a system could be effective in a 
country such as Japan, which has a high household savings rate. 

Before the spread of Western medicine, countries in Asia had their 
own systems of medicine. As the problems in the region's healthcare 
grow more pressing, | don't think Asia should simply imitate Western 
healthcare models. | would like to see an Asian model of healthcare, and 


Japan could play a role in developing this. (Compiled from an interview) 


KOICHI KAWABUCHI is a professor at 
the Tokyo Medical and Dental University 
Graduate School, and a faculty fellow at the 
Research Institute of Economy, Trade and 
Industry (RIETI). He is an authority on med- 
ical economics and management. 





go easy on the exercise 


Exercise has positive health benefits, but sudden attempts at 
exercise can cause injury. Comprehensive sports physicals help 
people exercise safely. 





Above: This test measures a person's sense of balance. Subjects 
stand on one leg for ten seconds with their hands placed on their 
hips; the test measures how much they wobble to one side or move 
up and down. 


Right: In this exercise tolerance test, subjects pedal an exercise 
bicycle while their electrocardiogram (ECG) and blood pressure 
are recorded. The test can detect heart problems that can be 
missed by taking ECG recordings at rest. 





e're going to increase the resistance of the pedals a 
little. Are you ready?” A member of staff, a cardiologist, 
directs a question at a group of people pedaling on 
exercise bicycles as he keeps an eye on the electro- 
cardiogram (ECG) monitor. This is part of the Sports Program Service, a 
comprehensive sports physical offered by the Yokohama Sports Medical 
Center. In this exercise-tolerance test, the bicycles’ pedal resistance is ad- 
justed according to the physical capacity of each individual, and blood 
pressure, heart rate, and ECG readings are taken simultaneously. The 
test can detect latent heart problems that may not be detected by an 
ECG or other type of heart recording made at rest, and it also provides 
an index of full body stamina by determining how much exercise the 
body is capable of at 75% of the predicted maximum heart rate. 

As well as this exercise test, the center's Sports Program Service in- 
cludes a medical examination with blood and urine tests, a bone den- 


sity measurement and a respiratory capacity test. The program also 
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measures physical fitness in terms of muscular strength, power, and 
agility, using the same highly advanced technology used to evaluate 
Olympic athletes. 

"Sports and physical exercise are important for a long and full life," 
says Toshiaki Fujimaki, manager of the center's health sciences division. 
"That said, when people over-exercise because they are unaware of 
their own physical limits, they run the risk of damaging their health. 
Through the Sports Program Service, this center provides tailored advice 
as to which sports and exercise methods best match the physical ca- 
pacity of each individual." The message is clear: you should fully under- 
stand the capabilities of your body before engaging in any type of 
sports or exercise. 

The Sports Program Service starts by asking clients to fill out a health 
history survey that asks them about issues such as their eating and 
lifestyle habits, before moving on to physical measurements. The exami- 


nation lasts approximately eight hours from the survey stage to the point 


where the examination results are explained and advice is given. Each 
session is limited to 24 participants a day. The age range of the clients is 
fairly wide, spanning from teenagers to people in their 80s. 

Dr. Fujimaki states, "The typical clients are people in their 30s who are 
starting to notice their protruding stomachs, people in their 50s who are 
concerned about their health but don't want to rely on medicine, and 
those in their 70s who have their own exercise regimen but are worried 
about whether it is safe to continue at the same intensity. The majority 
are those in their 50s, most likely because that is the period when peo- 
ple start taking a greater interest in their own health." 

In addition to general advice on exercise, the program also offers 
more specialized advice to people who engage in highly challenging 
physical activities, such as full marathons or rigorous mountain climb- 
ing. When some form of treatment is required the program may rec- 
ommend an examination by a specialist, or rehabilitation by a physical 
therapist; for minor issues that are best resolved through exercises, 


the program may prescribe physical therapy. Alternatively, for a 
health-related problem, a training program tailored to the individual's 
physical capacity may be proposed. 

"The advantage of this center is that there are sports facilities with 
medical doctors, sports scientists and nutritionists all under the same 
roof. By having specialized staff from a variety of fields, the center is able 
to provide the most suitable advice for the needs and goals of each indi- 
vidual, and follow that up with the necessary support." 

Dr. Fujimaki emphasizes that the most important factor in preventing an 
unhealthy lifestyle is to make exercise a habit in one's life. He adds, “While 
it is nice to be able to set high goals for oneself with regard to exercise, the 
first step is to start exercising with the simple goal of maintaining the same 
level of excercise regularly for one year that your body is capable of now." 

Exercise is good — just don't overdo it. The first step to a healthy life 
is to find the sport or exercise that best suits your body's strength and 
capabilities. 
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Television, magazines and books are brimming with information 
on health. But how seriously do people take it? 


apan has the longest life expectancy in the world, but the Japanese 

do not take their health for granted. In a 1997 survey conducted by the 

Prime Minister's Office (now the Cabinet Office), 44% of respondents 

said their biggest worry was their health, while for a further 39% it 
was the health of family members. 

Reflecting these health concerns is the large amount of money cur- 
rently being spent on health-related products. A recent magazine survey 


tions, many of which sell over 200,000 copies per month. There are 
also large numbers of non-specialist health publications aimed at the 
general reader. One of these is the recent book by Dr. Yumi Ishihara, en- 
titled Warm Your Body to Cure Disease, which has sold 330,000 copies. 
Dr. Ishihara, who is fast reaching celebrity status, relates; “I've been over- 
whelmed with offers from publishers to bring out new books, and from 
television networks to appear on programs. In fact, | recently appeared 













Top: Fuji Television's program Encyclopedia of 
Living is just one of many programs that fre- 
quently feature health-related themes. The pro- 
gram broadcast on January 25 this year looked at 
traditional Japanese winter vegetables. The pro- 
gram introduced types of vegetables and meth- 
ods of preparation that may be beneficial for the 
skin, or hold anti-carcinogenic properties. 

Photo Courtesy of Kansai Television 

Right: Dr. Yumi Ishihara dispenses his viewpoint 
in his consultation room. 
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revealed that the average person spends 24,222 yen (approx. US$200) 
a month on health-related products and services. These include health 
supplements, fees for sports and fitness clubs, health foods, and house- 
hold appliances aimed at enhancing fitness and health. All of these may 
reduce bulging waistlines, but they lighten the wallet as well. 

Even those who cannot afford to spend large sums on health prod- 
ucts find no shortage of health-related information; there are huge num- 
bers of television programs, books and magazines all devoted to the 
subject. One survey showed that 60.8% of the population, and in partic- 
ular 76.8% of women, use television programs as their chief source of 
information on health-related issues. It is surprising just how many TV 
programs there are on this theme. During December 2003, in the 
Greater Tokyo Area alone there were 113 programs about health or 
health-related issues; an average of 5.8 programs per day. 

After television, the next most popular source of information is spe- 
Cialist health magazines. Most bookstores stock at least ten such publica- 
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on television three times in a single day." 

The influence of the media is enormous in Japan. This can be seen 
whenever a television program is aired about the health-enhancing qual- 
ities of a product such as cocoa, red wine or olive oil: these products sell 
out in no time at all as hordes descend on their local supermarkets 
armed with this new-found information. Satoshi Tanaka, a writer who 
specializes in Japan's long-held obsession with health, explains; "The 
media are becoming increasingly skilled in creating trends and booms 
by, for example, overplaying the recommendations and advice of med- 
ical professionals. However, the general public may be more discerning 
than the media gives it credit for; most people don't actually get too 
wrapped up in these fads. They just play along with the trends, picking 
and choosing what they feel is right for them." 

So while many Japanese say they are worried about their health, a lot 
of them seem to just pick up on the latest health fads for fun. And a little 
lightheartedness might be just what the doctor ordered. 





The Health Management Room at Kaijo Corporation. A health professional (right) 
is on hand at all times to counsel staff on stress and work-related problems. 


mental health in the workplace 


Mental health problems and stress are responsible for absenteeism 
and low productivity. All the more reason for companies to ensure the 
mental health of their workers. 


fter a decade of economic woes, Japan's industrial structure has 

changed dramatically. This has brought with it an increase in the 

number of workers reporting stress, depression or work-related 
problems. According to the 2002 Survey on the State of Employees 
Health, 61.5% of the workforce admitted to feeling high levels of stress 
at the workplace. More alarming still, the number of recorded suicides 
for 2002 was 32,143; around 8,000 of those came from the workplace. 
With a clear need for positive action, the Ministry of Health, Labour and 
Welfare has implemented the "Health Japan 21" program, which aims 
for a reduction in the number of persons complaining of stress to below 
50% of the population by 2010. 

The Ministry of Health, Labour and Welfare first published its 
Guidelines for Promoting Mental Health Care in Enterprises in 2000. 
These guidelines promote improvements in basic attitudes toward men- 
tal health care, and give specific care measures. Under its Model 
Enterprises for the Promotion of Mental Health initiative, the Ministry is 
presently dispatching specialist personnel and providing support activities 
to companies which express an interest in the scheme. 

One such model enterprise is Kaijo Corporation, which is based in 
Hamura City, a part of Tokyo. Kaijo Corporation manufactures equipment 
for the production of semi-conductors, and employs around 600 workers. 
The company began working to address mental health-related problems 
in the workplace in 2000. Selection as a model enterprise spurred Kaijo 


to further increase measures to combat mental health-related problems. 

The company conducts annual health check-ups for all staff, during 
which a simple questionnaire is used to determine stress levels. The 
staff members are given the results of their check-ups individually, and 
they are encouraged to take an interest in their stress levels. The stress 
factors of all departments are plotted on graphs, and departments 
whose stress factors approach danger levels receive talks on health im- 
provement measures and how to detect problems in early stages. 

A clinical psychologist is on hand to provide mental health education 
to all staff, from the shop floor to the highest echelons of management. 
The company has also developed educational programs for managers 
and staff. The managers have training sessions with role-plays in which 
they are encouraged to listen to and comprehend the complaints of 
their staff. Training sessions for other levels of staff include methods of 
relaxation to help alleviate stress. 

Masahiko Kadota, Director of the General Affairs Division of Kaijo 
Corporation, emphasizes the importance being placed on mental health; 
^When it comes down to it, the company is made up of human beings. 
If staff are unhealthy either physically or mentally, the overall perform- 
ance of the company will suffer as a result." 

What is bad for the staff is also bad for the company. Companies that 
fail to recognize the issue of mental health in the workplace do so at 
their own peril. 











ccording to the World Health Report 2003 published by the 
World Health Organization (WHO), the average life ex- 
pectancy of Japanese males is 78.4 years, and that of 
Japanese females is 85.3 years. Japan has maintained the 
world's highest level of health since 1984; Japanese females are contin- 
uing to widen the gap between themselves and the second-placed 
country, and their average life expectancy rate has been held up as a 
model target for the whole of humankind to achieve. If the average time 
taken up by illness or injury is subtracted, the period of time during 





which Japanese people can expect 
to enjoy good health (the "healthy 
Life Expectancy life span") is 72.3 years for males 


| Source: Minstry of Health, Labour and Welfare 


(country/year) and 77.7 years for females. Second 
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developing world have asked how 

Japan managed to change so quickly," he says. "The reason is the reduction 

of acute illnesses such as tuberculosis and strokes. This can be attributed at 

least in part to education, in particular a rapid increase in the number of 
females receiving education at the beginning of the 20th century. 

"By the 19205, the infant mortality rate and the birthrate had peaked 

and were starting to go down. | refer to this as the ‘enigma of the 





1920s.’ The cause is generally held to be the democratization of Japan 
| and the movement for emancipation of women, but | believe the key to 
this is the education policies adopted by the governments of the time. 
Before then, the number of girls attending school was fairly low—until 
around 1890, only about 30% of females received a basic education. 
However, around the turn of the last century, changes were enacted to 
ensure that all girls went to school. 


keeping the nation healthy 


What steps can the government take to prevent lifestyle-related diseases? We spoke to Toshihiko Hasegawa, 
Director of the Department of Policy Sciences at the National Institute of Public Health. 


selves about health-related issues and child rear- 
ing; they gained access to a wealth of information 
which had been unavailable to them. The girls 
who were educated around this time were giving 
birth to babies around the year 1920, and this is 
the key to understanding the ‘enigma of the 19205. 

“There is much evidence around the world to 
show that female education is linked to reduced 
infant mortality and higher life expectancy rates, 
and this has undoubtedly been the case in post- 
war Japan. At the same time, the country’s postwar 
economic affluence and rapid medical advances 
also played essential roles.” 

Despite the increasing life expectancy rates, the 
number of patients suffering from lifestyle-related 
diseases such as cancer and cardiovascular dis- 
ease Is rising. To halt the increase, early detection 
and treatment of ailments are of course necessary, 
but that is not all; the onus is also on each individ- 
ual to take an active interest in his or her own 
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healthcare, and practice "primary prevention" 
measures. From this perspective, the Ministry of 
Health, Labour and Welfare has been promoting the National Health 
Promotion Movement in the 21st Century (known as "Health Japan 
21^) since 2000. Hasegawa is a leading member of this project. 

"The main players in the Health Japan 21 initiative are not the na- 
tional or local governments, but the individual members of society," 
Hasegawa is at pains to point out. "Everyone will pass away eventually— 
we can't prevent that. However, individuals have the capacity to ensure 
that they live healthy and meaningful lives until that time arrives. The 
ideal of Health Japan 21 is to promote active and healthy lifestyles for 
everyone by sharing the responsibility for health between the society 
and the individual. This requires the support of health-related institutions, 
groups, and even private-sector companies." 

Any efforts to promote a healthy existence for each individual will 
need input from a great many health specialists, who will have to come 
up with realistic targets based on scientific fact. The Health Japan 21 
program has established 93 specific targets in nine different areas, in- 
cluding nutrition, eating habits, exercise and rest, smoking, alcohol intake 
and cancer. It is hoped that the targets will be reached by 2010. 

“If the program is to succeed, each individual must understand the 

guidelines set out in the program and set 


Literacy rates increased as a result, and fe- ^ SPECIAL FEATURE REPORTING BY MASAKI YAMADA, their own health goals by themselves," 
males were able to read books for them- SHIN'ICHI OKADA, TADAHIRO OHKOSHI AND MIHO NAMBA says Hasegawa. “Only then can the target 
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the occurrence of low birthweight. 


figures be achieved. Also, we need the government to take a lead in 
health promotion. For example, the government drafted the Health 
Promotion Law in 2001 which included the separation of smoking and 
non-smoking areas in public places. 

"In the near future, people will be living to unprecedented old age; 
Japan will be the first country in the world to experience what | term the 
'super-aging society.’ This is uncharted territory, but all countries, devel- 
oped or developing, will get there sooner or later. As the first to arrive, 
Japan will be a guide to those that follow. Whether or not we will be 
able to achieve and sustain a healthy and vibrant society when that time 
comes will depend on the efforts of each individual to take an active in- 
terest in their own physical well-being, and on whether we have a social 
system in place to support those individual efforts. We may make mis- 


Left: The National Institute of Health and Nutrition, an incorporated administrative agency, pre- 
sented its first Asian Network Symposium, entitled "Optimizing Maternal and Child Nutrition for 
the Prevention of Chronic Diseases," on January 16, 2004. Low birthweight, defined as weight at 
birth of less than 2.5 kilograms, is common in many Southeast Asian countries. Specialists from 
all over Asia gathered in Japan for the international conference to consider nutritional aspects of 
infant and maternal health. Participants shared their expertise and ideas for policies to minimize 
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Above: Large numbers of workers call into the 
gym on their way home to improve their 
health and fitness levels. Gyms and health 
clubs are often located near train stations. 

This is the Asahi Fitness Club in the 
Mukogaoka district of Kawasaki City, Kanagawa 
Prefecture. 


takes along the way before we reach our targets, but our experiences in 
attempting to achieve them will be a valuable source of information for 
countries following closely behind Japan and entering their own super- 
aging society. Japan has learnt much from the rest of the world—we are 
now in a position to repay this by giving other countries the benefit of 
our experiences in this area." 


TOSHIHIKO HASEGAWA completed a Master of Public 
Health course at Harvard University's School of Public Health, 
and then worked as Chief of Planning in the Administration 
Department of the National Cancer Center. He is now in the 
Ministry of Health, Labour and Welfare. He is known for his 
work on the prevention of lifestyle-related diseases, and on 
hospital management and care in the community. 
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enku, or "linked verse," is a style of poetry that 


became popular during the Edo period 
(1603-1867). A renku poem is written by several 
people: the first poet composes a poem in the 
haiku style, with a pattern of 5-7-5 syllables. The 
next poet develops the theme with another poem, 
this time with a short pattern of 7-7 syllables. The 
two poems together form the first stanza of the 
renku. This process is repeated several times, al- 
ternating the patterns of 5-7-5 and 7-7 syllables, to 
form the completed renku. The end of each stanza 
is also the beginning of the next stanza; the stan- 
zas are thus linked together. 

A well-known renku is Fuyu no Hi (“A Winter's 
Day"), composed by the master haiku poet Matsuo 
Basho (1644-1694) together with five local poets 
during Basho's visit to the province of Owari (mod- 
ern-day Aichi Prefecture). The first stanza, by 
Basho himself, reads (with an English translation 
that does not stick to the syllabic structure): 


Kyoku kogarashi no Mad verse in the withering gusts 
Mi wa Chikusai ni A wanderer 


Nitaru kana How much like Chikusai | have become! 


The poet receiving this stanza added the second 

one, which reads: 
Tasoya tobashiru Who's that? 
Kasa no sazanka Sasanqua spraying over a rain hat. 

Other poets added more stanzas in turn, to com- 
plete the final 36-stanza renku poem. 

This style of poetry has been used in an interna- 
tional collaboration organized by anime (anima- 
tion) artist Kihachiro Kawamoto, who uses puppets 
for his acclaimed animation works. "I think renku 
and short animations have some aspects in com- 
mon," says Kawamoto. "Of course, both are short, 
but within that shortness there is an infinite world 
of imagination. Renku is fascinating material for 
artists to work with." 


Kawamoto's idea was to have a different anime 
artist create a short, one-minute animation for each 
stanza of A Winter's Day, and collect the 36 differ- 
ent shorts into one feature, representing the whole 
poem. He enlisted the help of 34 other artists, from 
a total of seven different countries, for the project. 
The artists used a variety of different techniques to 
create their animated shorts, including drawing by 
hand, puppets, clay figures, Indian ink paintings, 
and computer graphics. 

"Different artists have different aesthetic inclina- 
tions," says Kawamoto. "Two artists working even on 
similar stanzas would produce completely different 
visual interpretations. This was the really interesting 
part of this event—the artists produced a remarkable 
diversity of expression, while preserving the same 
basic mood that gives A Winter's Day its life." 

Yuri Norstein, a Russian animation artist known 
for his animations made using cut paper, was 
tasked with producing the anime for the first stanza 


of A Winters Day. He showed Chikusai (the main 
character in a 17th-century comic tale) frolicking in 
a field of withered leaves, and Basho himself clad in 
torn paper garments (page 22, left). Norstein ex- 
plains, “I wanted to impart Вавһо 5 lofty spirit as he 
gazed happily upon his tattered paper clothes.” 

Kawamoto himself rendered into animation the 
second and the last stanzas. He used puppets to 
show Basho clutching a rain hat adorned with 
sasanqua (camellia) blossoms for the second stanza 
(page 22, right). 

Last December, the completed work compiled 
from the 36 short anime was shown in Paris, 
France. “The response in Paris was even more en- 
thusiastic than in Japan,” says Kawamoto. “Linking 
the works of a number of artists to produce a single, 
new work is a refreshing style, and the use of renku 
as material seems to have been well received.” 

A Winter's Day was awarded the Animation Prize 


at the 7th Media Art Festival. - MASAKI YAMADA 








Kihachiro Kawamoto, the animation 
artist who planned the project to 
render renku in animation. 
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JIJI PRESS INSET: THE MAINICHI NEWSPAPERS 


The national 
soccer teams 
of Iraq and 
Japan played 
a friendly 
international 
match in the 
true spirit of 
friendship. 
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On February 12, the Japan Football Association 
(JFA) staged a friendly international match be- 
tween the national football (soccer) teams of Iraq 
and Japan. The JFA has been supporting soccer in 
Iraq since the official cessation of combat. Last 
November they donated footballs and boots col- 
lected from around Japan. The friendly match was 
another way of giving support and encouragement 
to the war-torn country. 

In the 1980s, the Iraqi national team dominated 
the Middle Eastern region, qualifying for three con- 
secutive Olympic tournaments, winning the soccer 
tournament of the Asian Games in 1982, and quali- 
fying for its first appearance in the FIFA World Cup 
Tournament in 1986. 

On October 28, 1993, the national teams from 
Iraq and Japan met in Doha, Qatar, in a World Cup 
qualifying match. The Japanese team needed a vic- 
tory to qualify for its first ever World Cup tourna- 
ment, but the Iraqi team equalized seconds before 





the final whistle; Japan's 

hopes were dashed at the very last 
by the hard-fought 2-2 draw. For Japanese fans, the 
Iraqi team will forever be etched in the memory as 
the opponents in the "Doha Tragedy." 

With Iraq in chaos from the war, the national 
team overcame seemingly insurmountable odds to 
qualify from the preliminary rounds of the Asia Cup 
in October last year. It is currently placed in 43rd 
position in the official FIFA World Rankings, evok- 
ing memories of its former glory days. However, 
conditions in Iraq are still harsh, and the football 
team has suffered along with everyone else. The 
players were called together one month before the 
recent match in Japan, but as they were scattered 
around the country and overseas, getting them all 
together proved no easy task. As part of its cultural 
assistance to Iraq, the Japanese government pro- 
vided approximately 10 million yen to the Iraqi na- 
tional football team through the Japan Foundation 
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Facing page: The teams pose for a photograph together before the match. 


Facing page (inset): Residents of Samawah, southern Iraq, cheer on the Iraqi national team as they follow the action live on TV. 


to pay for the team's passage to Japan. The Iraqi 

team arrived in Japan on February 10, led by Ahmed 

Radi, veteran player of the Doha match in 1993. 
Memorial ceremonies were held before 

the match and during the halftime 

break for Katsuhiko Oku, the 

Japanese diplomat who was killed 


"THE IRAQI PLAYERS 


the first team we would like to invite." 
Along with the 39,000 fans who packed into the 
National Stadium, many more watched the 
television broadcast. The Japanese gov- 
ernment linked up with the Iraq 
Media Network (IMN) to relay 
the match live to Iraq, and fans 


in Iraq on November 12 last year, WERE ABLE were able to follow the match 
and photographs of Iraqi children TO COMMUNICATE live in households and coffee 
taken by Oku flashed on the giant A VERY houses all over the country. 
video screens of the stadium. The The match ended in a 2-0 win 
memorial ceremonies were organ- POSITIVE MESSAGE for the Japanese team, but Iraqi 
ized by the JFA in cooperation with TO THE WORLD” national coach Berndt Stange 


the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to “carry 
on the will of Oku." 

Ahmed Radi, who met Oku in Iraq before his un- 
fortunate demise, promised future exchanges 
through the medium of football. "His death was a 
tragedy," said Radi. "When conditions in Iraq have 
stabilized enough to hold football matches, Japan is 


commented after the match; "I 


think the Iraqi players were able to 
communicate a very positive message to the 
world tonight." 
The Japanese team may have had the edge in 
the number of goals, but the real victory was for 


friendship. — TADAHIRO OHKOSHI 
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Above: Photographs taken by the late 
Katsuhiko Oku adorned the giant video screer 
before the match and at halftime. 

Top: Japanese striker Atsushi Yanagisawa 
shoots for goal in the first half. 
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NTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


MORE 


STUDENTS 
The number of overseas students 


Е R Q М studying In Japan has risen 
AB RO AD dramatically in the last few years. 


Twenty years ago, Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone set forth his 
Plan to Accept 100,000 Foreign Students. This was in 1983, when 
Japan had only about 10,000 foreign students; Nakasone's bold plan 
was to increase tenfold the number of students coming from abroad 
to study. 

10,000 was a small figure compared to developed countries in 
Europe or North America. The aim was to bring this number up to 
50,000 — the number of foreign students accepted by the 
UK — by 1990, and to 100,000 — the same level as France — 


FOREIGN STUDENTS by the beginning of the 21st century. The government en- 


IN JAPAN Р ici 
и larged the framework under which tuition expenses for 
120,000 — — —— government scholarship students were provided, and they 
also promoted a variety of policies aimed at providing finan- 
100,000 | cial assistance for privately financed foreign students. 
At the time the Plan to Accept 100,000 Foreign Students 
00 was formulated, Japan had gained considerable international 
Influence due to its growth as a large economic power. The 
ae government held the view that Japan should play a more ac- 
tive role in the area of international exchanges, in line with the other 
40,000 ў з 
developed countries; the plan was seen as a way for Japan to fulfill 
its international obligations. The goal of 100,000 foreign students ac- 
20,000 А 4 ; А А 
cepted into Japan was finally achieved in May 2003, when the figure 
— hit 109,508. 
0 —— | T 
83 85 90 95 2000 03 Just five years ago there were 50,000 foreign students studying in 
Year 
xbox Japan, meaning that the number has doubled over five years. This 


mum Privately financed students rapid increase occurred mainly among self-financed students, about 


———— TG 80% of whom came from China, Taiwan and Korea. Norifumi Ushio, 
Director of the Office of International Student Education Policy at the 
Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, Science and Technology 
(MEXT), cites three factors leading to the achievement of this goal: 
"Firstly, the rapid economic growth enjoyed in China and other 


countries of Asia motivated students to continue their studies at uni- 


mm Sponsored by foreign government 


versity,” he says. "Secondly, universities in Japan actively sought to 
accept students from overseas to make up for a shortfall caused by 
Japan's dwindling population of 18-year-olds. And thirdly, Japan's 
simplified immigration procedures also had a big role to play." 

Nevertheless, only 2.6% of students enrolled at institutions of 
higher learning in Japan are from abroad. This is much lower than 
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the 7.6% for France or the 18.1% for the UK. There is also a growing 
concern that some universities are accepting foreign students too 
easily, without establishing sufficient selection procedures, educa- 
tional content, or administrative requirements. Growing numbers of 
foreign students have also been working illegally. To keep abreast of 
these issues, the Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, Science and 
Technology is studying a new plan that would take the place of the 
Plan to Accept 100,000 Foreign Students. A think tank submitted a 
report titled “Developing New Policies Governing Foreign Students” 
to the Ministry in December last year, in which they recommended 
that the Ministry switch from an emphasis on expansion to an em- 
phasis on quality. 

The report was compiled by Tsutomu Kimura, President of the 
National Institute for Academic Degrees and University Evaluation. 


ALICE CHENG, 



























He rang the alarm bells: 
"According easy enrolment 
to foreign students simply 
to secure student numbers 
or meet targets should be 
treated with considerable 
trepidation. Universities 
need to pay close attention 
to these students' class at- 
tendance, and to ensure 
that those with poor grades 
are given all the instruction 
they need." 

Kimura also insists that 
universities need to im- 
prove their international 
standing if they wish to at- 
tract talented foreign stu- 
dents to Japan: "Starting this 
year, universities are obli- 
gated to have their educa- 
tional research activities evaluated by a third-party institution. This 
would give foreign students a better way to know if a university is of 
a sufficiently high level to be recognized overseas." 

The number of Japanese students studying overseas is also 
steadily increasing each year; in 2000, the number was 76,464. 
However, the geographical distribution for Japanese students over- 
seas 15 heavily biased toward Europe and North America. 
Considering that the majority of foreign students coming to Japan 
are from Asia, there is a significant imbalance. 

"Until now, Japan has never had a consistent policy to send stu- 
dents overseas in the way there are policies to bring overseas stu- 
dents into the country," says Ushio of the Ministry of Education, 
Culture, Sports, Science and Technology. "For the sake of mutual ex- 
change, | would like to see an increase in the number of students we 
send to other Asian countries. | would also like to improve the qual- 
ity of students we are sending overseas; many who go overseas do 
so to study languages, but we need to send more people to earn 
formal degrees." 

With the advance of globalization, more and more students 
around the world have been choosing to study abroad: in the 50 
most advanced countries, there are now about 1.6 million foreign 
students. Students from many different countries are crossing paths, 
and Japan is making efforts to catch up with this trend. 

— SHIN'ICHI OKADA 
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China (70,814) 
64.7% 


is a student 
from Malaysia staying at the Tokyo International 
Exchange Center. He is studying Urban 
Engineering at the University of Tokyo Graduate 
School. In his home country he worked as an 
architectural consultant and is now studying en- 
ergy conservation, the “sick building” syndrome, 
and other issues relating to building interiors. 


The Tokyo International Exchange Center opened in Koto Ward, Tokyo, in 
2001. It is operated by the Association of International Education, Japan, and 
provides about 800 rooms for graduate students and researchers. 
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SELF-DEFENSE FORCES ro assist in 


RECONSTRUCTION 





Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi shakes hands with Commander Koichiro Bansho, who led 
the first deployment of SDF personnel to assist in the reconstruction of Iraq (February 1). 





he Maritime Self-Defense Force (MSDF) transport ship 
Osumi and the escort vessel Murasame left the port of 
Muroran, Hokkaido, on the morning of February 20, 
bound for Kuwait. On board were supplies, machinery and ve- 
hicles of the Ground Self-Defense Force (GSDF) teams which 
will be giving humanitarian assistance to the people of Iraq. 
The dispatch of the MSDF follows the dispatch of teams from 
the Ground and Air Self-Defense 


Forces in accordance with the Law “THE ACHIEVEMENT OF A STABLE AND DEMOCRATIC 
ADMINISTRATION IN IRAQ IS EXTREMELY IMPORTANT FOR 
THE INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY AND JAPAN...” 


Concerning Special Measures on 
Humanitarian and Reconstruction 
Assistance in Iraq. It is the first time 
since the 1991 Gulf War, over ten 
years ago, that the MSDF has been dispatched, and the first 
time since their formation that the three Self-Defense 
Forces—Ground, Air and Maritime—have all been dispatched 
together. It will be a test of their ability to act together. 
Following on from the departure of the MSDF vessels, a 
140-person team of the main GSDF unit to be deployed in Iraq 
left Hokkaido’s Shin-Chitose Airport on board a special air- 
craft on February 21. They will train for several days after ar- 
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The main party of the Self-Defense Forces 
has been dispatched to give assistance to the 
people of Iraq. 


riving in Kuwait and then move overland to Samawah, Iraq, 
where they will join the advance team already stationed there. 
The advance team has already set up facilities; with the arrival 
of the first team of the main unit, humanitarian and recon- 
struction assistance for the people of Iraq will start in earnest. 
The second team of the main unit is expected to leave Japan 
on March 13 and the third team on March 21, bringing the 
total number of GSDF personnel in Iraq to roughly 550. The 
GSDF camp in Samawah will increase in size to house the 
teams as they arrive, and by the end of March it will cover an 
area of 800 meters by 800 meters. 

The GSDF will give humanitarian assistance in three 
stages: first, medical guidance and assistance; second, recon- 
struction and maintenance of hospitals, schools and other fa- 
cilities, and water purification and provision of drinking 
water; and third, restoration of bridges and water purification 
plants. The first stage, medical assistance, has already started: 
three medical officers have been giving help and advice on 
medical treatment to the Iraqi doctors at a general hospital in 
Samawah since February 19. The second and third stages of 
assistance, which involve work on the damaged infrastruc- 
ture, will commence when the billet area has been completed; 


this is expected to be around the end of March. The people of 
Samawah are hopeful that the Japanese team will also be able 
to provide much-needed jobs, and the Japanese authorities 
are looking at giving jobs to between five and six hundred 
people. The posts will include interpreters for construction 
work, security personnel and cleaning staff for the camp. 

The government has drawn up a list of the projects to be 
carried out under the revised budget for fiscal year 2003 for as- 





sistance to Iraq. Direct assis- 
tance worth 55.9 billion yen will 
be extended through the Iraqi 
Governing Council and other 
bodies, and will be used for the 
repair of power stations and 
hospitals, and the provision of 
medical supplies, ambulances 
and police cars. A further 49.5 
billion yen will be made avail- 
able via a trust fund adminis- 
tered by the World Bank and the 
United Nations. The total of 
Japan's assistance to Iraq is 
some 118.8 billion yen. 

In his General Policy Speech 
to the Diet on January 19, Prime 
Minister Junichiro Koizumi 
made reference to the recon- 
struction efforts: “The achieve- 
ment of a stable and democratic 
administration in Iraq is ex- 
tremely important for the international community and 
Japan, which relies for the large part on the Middle East for its 
energy, he noted. “It is the responsibility of the international 
community to ensure that a government by the people of Iraq, 
for the people of Iraq, is inaugurated, and to develop an envi- 
ronment in Iraq whereby the people of Iraq can endeavor for 
the reconstruction of their own country.” 

Koizumi also referred to the ever-present problem of secu- 
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Above left: Medical officers from the Ground Self-Defense Force offer guidance 
to an Iraqi doctor at a hospital in Samawah. 


Above: Members of the first team of the main party of the GSDF parade at a 
Dutch Army camp outside the city of Samawah. 


Left: The crew of the escort vessel Murasame on parade at Yokosuka Base, 
Kanagawa Prefecture, before the ship left port 


rity in Iraq. "The situation in Iraq 
cannot always be described as safe," 
he said. "I have decided to dispatch 
the SDF as they have had a training 
regimen, and they are capable of operating efficiently and 
avoiding danger in hostile environments. They will not use 
force. They will operate in regions free from military action." 
He also referred to past SDF deployments: "The SDF have 
achieved many successes in their overseas peacekeeping oper- 
ations, he said. “I believe that in Iraq also, the SDF will be 
able to provide assistance that will be appreciated by the peo- 
ple of Iraq." — MASAKI YAMADA 
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HEATER 


apan has a lively independent theater scene, with productions in small 

venues, often on a shoestring. The other end of the spectrum is the "es- 

tablishment" of the theatrical world: the commercial theater. Commercial 
theater stages large, well-funded productions in major theaters. There are 
often corporate sponsors backing the shows, and the audience tends to be 
middle-aged. It is common for the playwriting and performances to focus 
more on providing a platform for famous actors or singers to play lead roles 
than on the story. Commercial theater productions are the Hollywood block- 
busters of the theater world. 

In the past, the worlds of commercial theater and small theater had little 
in common, but over the last few years the walls between the two have 
begun to break down. One reason for this positive trend is that many per- 

formers from small theaters are starting to appear in major roles in 
commercial theater productions after making a name for them- 
selves on television, in movies, and in commercials. 
: p- Another reason is that many playwrights and directors 
| 4 now in their forties who gained popularity in small the- 
| ater are being given opportunities to produce scripts 
and direct for commercial theater. In addition, more 
and more young people are going to commercial the- 
aters. The borders between commercial and in- 
dependent theater are becoming very blurred. 

An example is the play Ohatsu (photo, right), which was performed at the 
start of January 2004. It was staged in a major historical theater, under the 
leadership of author Nozomi Makino and director Hiromi Suzuki. Makino 
heads her own small theater troupe, Gekidan M.O.P, and Suzuki is part of 
the troupe Jitensha Kinqureat. The leading actresses were established names 
from large theater productions and movies, but most of the other roles were 
filled by actors and actresses from small theater backgrounds. Casting 
performers from different backgrounds on the same stage would 
have been unthinkable even just a few years ago. 

In recent years, there have been many cases of small 
theater troupes joining together with major productions 
to move up to larger theaters. One example is the popu- 
lar theater troupe Shinkansen, whose productions are 
filled with action and music. The troupe is currently per- 
forming its own original production Ashurajo по Hitomi 
(Eyes of Ashura Castle), which includes popular young 
kabuki actor Somegoro Ichikawa and other pop idols in 
the cast. Another example is Suzuki Matsuo, the play- 
wright and director for popular counter-culture theater 
troupe Otona Keikaku; his latest work, Ningen 
Gohasan (photo, above), stars respected 


KAORI OKAZAKI is a freelance writer. She was the enter- 
tainment correspondent for the Asahi Weekly, and the 
main writer for the drama listings in Pia. She now writes 
drama columns for a variety of magazines. Okazaki has 
written several books about the theater. 


kabuki actor Kankuro Nakamura. These plays show how traditional borders 
between theater genres are disappearing; it makes little sense now to clas- 
sify theater based on the titles and work experience of its participants. 

One theme that cuts across the whole theatrical spectrum is period 
drama. Recent period movies like The Last Samurai and The Twilight 
Samurai have gone down very well overseas, but period drama has been 
very popular for years in Japan. The three plays introduced above are all pe- 
riod dramas. In May 2004 the period drama Ronin Gai (Town of the 
Masterless Samurai), which has been made into films many times, will be 
produced on stage for the first time, featuring an all-star cast and staff. Also, 
the number of young small theater troupes creating period dramas is in- 
creasing. Seen live, the fight scenes pitting well-trained actors in a battle of 
wills have a special power and beauty — I believe they make samurai dramas 
the kind of entertainment that Japan can be proud to present to the world. 

There are many other interesting collaborations taking place in major 
theaters. At the same time, new talent is emerging from small theaters, and 
veterans of the theater scene are gaining new energy in outdoor theater pro- 
ductions or experimental drama. Japanese contemporary theater has never 
been more interesting. 
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Useful Art 


There is no reason for home 
appliances to be unattractive, 
utilitarian devices. This new 
humidifier looks more like an 
art objet than an appliance, but 
it is fully functional. It is one of 
the first products in the +o 
(PlusMinusZero) collection, 
which features commercial 
products that are also art. The 
line includes furniture, home 
appliances, and other products. 
+0 is a collaborative project, 
started by the companies 


Takara and Diamond, and 
product designer Naoto 
Fukasawa. The modern world 
is overflowing with things, but 
most of them fail to inspire. +o 
aims to reset the tired attitudes 
of product creation and the 
boredom of consumers back to 
"plus or minus zero," and to 
make only the products that 
people really want. 

We can expect to see some 
unusual and exciting new prod- 
ucts on the market. 


As any visitor to Tokyo will tell 
you, Japan has some very 
unusual housing designs. This 
new house design looks like a 
giant soccer ball, and it can 
even float on water. The Baria 
house is constructed from 22 
pentagonal and hexagonal pan- 
els, resulting in a very shock- 
resistant structure. The Baria is 
normally fixed to a secure stand, 
but if the stand is damaged or 
washed away in a flood, the 
structure will float. A medium- 


Old School 
Exhibition 


As the birthrate falls, many 
schools have been closed for 
want of pupils and await dem- 
olition. One such disused ele- 
mentary school in the heart of 
Tokyo took on a new, albeit 
short lease of life recently as 
the venue for the graduation 
exhibition of the Tokyo 
National University of Fine Arts 
and Music's Department of 
Inter Media Art in January. 
The exhibition, entitled 
"Project the Projectors," had 
29 works of various genres, 
including animation, video 
installations, manga (Japanese 
comic book art), written grad- 


Solar Plant 


It may not belong in the veg- 
etable kingdom, but the latest 
product from designer 
Takanori Hayakawa is being 
touted as an artificial plant. 
This is the Solar Plant, which 
absorbs sunlight during the 
daytime and then gives off a 
light of its own at night. A solar 


Floating Home 


sized Baria has a floor space of 
about 30 square meters extend- 
ed over two stories, with a sur- 
prisingly high ceiling and a 
roomy feel. 

The Baria can be assembled 
in about a day, and the layout of 
the interior and the placement 
of windows can be freely 
arranged to suit the occupant's 
requirements. Better still, no 
foundations are laid during con- 
struction so the Baria is exempt 
from fixed property taxes. 





uation theses, and others. The 
exhibition was a comprehen- 
sive record of the students' 
self-expression during their 
university life, often outside 
the framework of traditional 
art. The students also took on 
the planning and manage- 


panel collects and stores ener- 
gy from sunlight, and the 
"plant" can emit light for eight 
hours after a five-hour charge. 
The solar plant serves as a 
reminder of the sun's power, 
even after it has gone down. 
The light is emitted from a 
light-emitting diode (LED); it 
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ment of the exhibition them- 
selves. The event, which 
marked both the sad closing 
of an elementary school and 
the start of a bright future for 
the young artists, drew many 
visitors during the exhibition 
period. 


does not produce the same 
brightness as a lamp, but it 
does give off a soft, delicate 
light. The Solar Plant is best 
kept on a window sill. It does 
not grow when given water, 
but it will happily glow after 
being given a warm bath in the 
afternoon sunshine. 
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JNITED NATIONS 


Annan Visits Japan 


UN Secretary-General Koft Annan held 
talks with Prime Minister Koizumi and 
spoke before both Houses of the Diet. 


nited Nations Secretary-General Kofi Annan visited 

Japan from February 21 to 25. The last time he visited 

Japan was in January 2002, when he attended the 
International Conference on Reconstruction Assistance to 
Afghanistan in Tokyo. 

Secretary-General Annan arrived at Narita Airport on the 
morning of February 21. On February 23 he visited the Imperial 
Palace to meet the Emperor, before meeting with Prime 
Minister Junichiro Koizumi for talks at the Prime Minister's 
Official Residence. During their talks, Koizumi and Annan ex- 
changed opinions on a range of topics, including the situation in 
Iraq, reform of the United Nations, and the issue of North Korea. 

Following their meeting, the two made a joint announce- 
ment. Koizumi said it had been meaningful to be able to have 
a “frank exchange of opinions’ at a time when the situation in 
Iraq was reaching a critical stage. "It is important for the in- 
ternational community to support nation building by the peo- 
ple of Iraq, for the people of Iraq," he said, noting that he and 
Annan shared the view that the United Nations needed to be 
more actively engaged in the reconstruction of Iraq. 

Annan said, "It is important to cooperate with the Iraqi 
side and promote the creation of a mechanism for the estab- 
lishment of an interim government." He praised the dispatch 
of Self-Defense Forces to Iraq, saying that the Self-Defense 
Forces were the organization best able to deliver humanitar- 
ian assistance under the present conditions in Iraq. 

After the joint announcement, a welcome dinner for Annan 
was hosted at the Prime Minister's Official Residence. The ex- 
change of opinions was continued over the dinner table, cover- 
ing reform of the United Nations, North Korea and other topics. 
Koizumi expressed his view that the high-level panel estab- 
lished by Annan was important for the reform of the United 
Nations, and he promised Japan's support. Koizumi also ex- 
pressed his desire to comprehensively resolve the issue of North 
Korea through peaceful and diplomatic means via the six-party 
talks. Annan gave his understanding and support, and said that 
he understood the importance Japan placed on the issue of the 
abduction of Japanese nationals by North Korea. 

The following day, February 24, Annan made a speech be- 
fore both Houses of the Diet. He spoke of the need to expand 
the role of the United Nations in the reconstruction of Iraq, 
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Top: Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi and UN Secretary-General Kofi Annan gave a joint 
announcement after their talks, February 23. 


Above: Secretary-General Annan made a speech to both Houses of the Diet, February 24. 


and he said that the United Nations would be willing to offer 
its assistance to help build consensus among Iraqis on the 
process for building a democratic governance. He also said 
the United Nations would be happy to assist the Iraqi people 
in organizing elections and drafting a constitution. 

Annan emphasized that he is working to strengthen the 
United Nations, including the Security Council. He noted that 
he had appointed a "high-level panel on threats, challenges 
and change" to assist in giving a radical review; "I hope to be 
able to make recommendations to the General Assembly later 
this year or early next year," he said. Pointing out that the 
United Nations will be 60 years old next year, he asked, "What 
better way to mark the 60th anniversary than to take far- 
reaching steps to bolster the Organization for the future?" 

Referring to Japan's wish for a seat on the Security Council, 
Annan said, "Virtually all Member States of the Organization 
agree that the Council must be reformed and must be en- 
larged." He called for reform, saying that the issue needs to be 
addressed with "greater urgency." 

Annan also expressed his support for the resumption of the 
multilateral talks, due to start the following day, aimed at en- 
suring the Korean Peninsula is free of nuclear weapons. He 
also hoped that Japan and North Korea would fully resolve the 
question of abductees and other outstanding issues between 


them. — MASAKI YAMADA 


GOVERNMENT 
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Emergency Relief for Iran 


A strong earthquake, registering 6.3 on the Richter scale, 
devastated the city of Bam in the Kerman Province of 
southeast Iran before dawn on December 26, 2003. A total of 
30,000 people were killed, and a further 16,000 were injured. 
Damage from the earthquake extended as far as 10 kilome- 
ters from the city of Bam, and more than 80% of the build- 
ings in the older sections of the city were destroyed. 

In the evening of December 26 Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi sent a message to Iranian President Mohammad 
Khatami through the Japanese Embassy in Tehran to say 
that Japan will provide as much assistance as possible. The 
following morning, in response to a request for assistance 
from Iran the Japanese Government decided to dispatch an 
emergency relief medical team and to provide emergency 
relief materials to the value of 35 million yen. 

The emergency relief medical team was made up of peo- 
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ple who responded to calls for assistance by the Japan 
International Cooperation Agency (JICA). There were 23 
members, including four doctors and seven nurses. The ad- 
vance party arrived in Iran on December 28 and opened a 
medical aid station in the afternoon of January 1, 2004. 
Between then and January 7 they were treating over one 
hundred people a day. 

A number of NGOs, including the Japanese Red Cross, 
also sent emergency relief teams. The Japanese Rescue 
Association, established in 1995 after the Great Hanshin- 
Awaji Earthquake, sent a relief team that included three 
rescue dogs. These animals were used to search for people 
buried under the rubble. 

On December 30 two C130 transport aircraft from the Air 
Self Defense Force Komaki Base in Komaki City, Aichi 


Prefecture, departed on a mission to carry emergency relief 
materials to Iran. The aircraft were loaded in Singapore 
with several tons of tents, blankets and plastic sheets pro- 
vided by JICA. They arrived separately at Kerman Airport, 
near the stricken area, on January 1 and 2. The relief materi- 
als were distributed to the victims of the disaster by mem- 
bers of the local Red Crescent Society. 

Tents, blankets and generators held in storage in JICA's 
London warehouse have also been transported to the 
Iranian capital of Tehran, on board regular commercial 
flights. These were taken to the disaster area by the 
Iranian Army. 

As well as the human cost of the disaster, there has also 
been great damage to Iran's cultural heritage. The earth- 
quake destroyed some 8096 of the famous ruins of Arg-e 
Bam in the northeast section of the city Bam. Arg-e Bam, a 
popular sightseeing destination, is the ruins of the old 





citadel city, covering an area 400 meters from north to 
south and 300 meters from east to west. Application had 
been made for the ruins of Arg-e Bam to be designated as a 
UNESCO World Heritage site. Restoration work has been 
carried out over the last 32 years, but the restored area has 
now been totally destroyed. To make matters worse, the 
Bam offices of the Iranian Cultural Heritage Bureau col- 
lapsed in the earthquake and most of the data about the 
ruins has been buried. 

The United Nations announced an emergency appeal for 
Arg-e Bam on January 13. The Japanese Government re- 
sponded by apportioning US$500,000 of the funds to be 
given to UNESCO (the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization) towards the restora- 
tion and protection of the ruins. 
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MINISTRY OF LAND, INFRASTRUCTURE AND TRANSPORT 


Prime Minister Koizumi 
Invites Tourists 





A tourism promotion video in which Prime Minister 
Junichiro Koizumi makes a personal appearance urging for- 
eigners to "Step forward and open the doors to Japan" was 
announced on January 13, 2004. The video was produced as 
part of the Visit Japan Campaign, which aims to see the 
number of foreign tourists double by 2010 from the 
5,240,000 who visited in 2002. 

The 30-second video has been produced in both Japanese 
and English. Against a backdrop of traditional scenes such 
as shrines and temples, and the latest technology such as the 
bullet train and humanoid robots, Prime Minister Koizumi 
explains Japan's appeal as being a mix of East and West. 

The video will be broadcast as a television commercial in 
the countries being targeted by the tourism promotion 
campaign. 


Policy Package to 

Accelerate the e-Japan 

Strategy II Decide 

On February 6, 2004, the 23rd meeting of the IT Strategic 
Headquarters was held at the Prime Minister's Official 
Residence, and the Policy Package to Accelerate the e-Japan 
Strategy II was decided. 

The e-Japan Strategy II was originally decided in July 
2003 as a strategy to make Japan the world's most advanced 
IT (information technology) nation. The latest policy pack- 
age aims to accelerate the strategy by defining the target 
date for the implementation of policies in six areas, includ- 
ing enhancement of security policies, promotion of policies 
on digital content, promotion of IT regulatory reform, and 
promotion of both e-government and e-local government. 

Policies for maintaining security are particularly impor- 
tant, and they fall into two key areas: the first is ensuring the 
safety of important IT infrastructure and fostering key per- 
sonnel ("protecting the IT society"); the second is using IT to 
prevent crime or disasters ("protecting society with IT"). 
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Specific items in the Policy Package include mounting IC 
chips on passports as anti-terrorism and security measures; 
digitalization of medical information such as prescriptions; 
and making it possible for private companies to store their 
financial records in digital form. It is expected that these 
measures will lead to the improvement of services for the 
people of Japan. 


International Rice 

Symposium 

Under the banner of "Rice is Life", the 2004 Symposium to 
Celebrate the International Year of Rice was held by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
(FAO) on January 20 in a hotel in Chiyoda Ward, Tokyo. 

The United Nations designated 2004 as International 
Rice Year in December 2002 in order to raise the awareness 
of the important role rice can play in addressing problems 
of poverty and malnutrition. The symposium was held as 
one of the year's scheduled events. 

In his opening address, Minister of Agriculture, Forestry 
and Fisheries Yoshiyuki Kamei stated that Japan would like 
to contribute to the world by providing rice cultivating 
technology to developing nations that have rice as a staple 
food. Shozaburo Kimura, professor emeritus of the 
University of Tokyo and Chairman of the Japan 
Commission of the International Year of Rice, made a 
speech in which he stressed the cultural significance of tra- 
ditional rice paddy landscapes. Dat Van Tran, senior rice 
agronomist of the FAO, pointed out that rice production is 
not keeping up with population growth, and while empha- 
sizing the importance of rice he appealed for increases in 
world rice production levels. 

The symposium was attended by approximately 800 
farmers, consumers and government representatives. 
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JAPAN COAST GUARD 


Solar Powered Lighthouse 





The lighthouse on Kusagaki Island, about 90 kilometers 
west of Kagoshima Prefecture, switched to solar power on 
December 9, 2003. The lighthouse, which was previously 
powered by a generator, now uses solar batteries and is the 
largest solar-powered lighthouse in Japan. Energy is provided 
by 30 solar panels, each measuring 2 meters in height by 1.2 
meters in width, with a maximum output of 7,920 watts. 

The Japan Coast Guard introduced a wind power genera- 
tion system in 1951, and since then they have installed sys- 
tems to harness solar, wave and tidal power for lighthouses 
and smaller navigational beacons. A new system has been 
developed which combines different types of sustainable 
energy generation into a high-output hybrid system. This 
system adapts to differences in local conditions to use the 
combination of energy sources giving the most efficient 
output. The hybrid system went into use in 2000, and it is 
forecast that by the end of March 2004 approximately 5496 
of the 5,600 navigational beacons around Japan will use sus- 
tainable sources of energy. 


Prime Minister's E-mail 

Magazine Now in English 

A free English e-mail magazine featuring up-to-date infor- 
mation about Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi and his 
Cabinet is due to be released. 


The first edition of the Koizumi Cabinet E-mail Magazine 
was released in June 2001 in Japanese. Since then, over 130 
issues have been released and there are now 1.7 million sub- 
scribers. It is the best-known e-mail magazine in Japan, and 
is one of the best-subscribed e-mail magazines in the world. 
There have been many requests for an English version of 
the Koizumi Cabinet E-mail Magazine, and this is finally 
going to be released. 

The e-mail magazine features a message from Prime 
Minister Koizumi under the title "Lionheart"—a reference 
to the Prime Minister's lion-like hairstyle and his unbend- 
ing determination to advance structural reform. The Prime 
Minister gives his opinions on a wide range of topics, in- 
cluding economic trends, structural reform, investment 
into Japan, Free Trade Agreements (FTA), environmental 
policy, tourism policy, social security, education, industrial 
policy, reconstruction assistance to Iraq, issues of North 
Korea, bilateral and multilateral issues, and the World 
Trade Organization (WTO). He even talks about Japanese 
culture and traditions, sports and other topics of interest. 
Another section of the magazine, "What's Up Around the 
Prime Minister," is taken from the official website of the 
Prime Minister of Japan and His Cabinet. 


ЖС. WV Prime Minister of Japan 
and His Cabinet 
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http;//www.kantei.go.jp/foreign/index-e.html 


The e-mail magazine is a very good way to learn about 
Japan and its government. Subscriptions can be made for 
free on the official website of the Prime Minister of Japan 
and His Cabinet from March 11 onwards, and delivery will 
start from March 25. The e-mail magazine will be delivered 
every week. A sample version is available on the official 
website of the Prime Minister of Japan and His Cabinet. 
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So can wind generation save the world? 


I think the decisive factor for both environmental conserva- 
tion and energy supplies is renewable energy. This can be di- 
vided into two categories: new energy and natural energy. 

A new energy source is one which has not been fully exploited 
in the past, but which we are able to utilize now. Examples of 
new energy sources include biogas, gases created at waste dis- 
posal plants, wood or straw, and rapeseed oil. These sources of 
energy are all known by the generic term "biomass." Some have 
been used in the past on a limited scale, but they have mostly 
not been seen as energy sources and have simply been dis- 
carded. Biomass systems are now being set up in Denmark to 
generate energy from raw waste, manure, wood and straw. 

Natural energy sources include the wind, the rays and the 
heat of the sun, and the power of water or waves. Natural en- 
ergy differs from new energy in that humans are not able to 
control the source of the energy. Natural energy comes di- 
rectly from the sun, whose heat warms the earth and creates 
the wind and waves. The problem with natural energy is that 
it is not completely reliable; clouds can block the sun, or the 
wind can drop. New energy comes indirectly from the sun; 
plants capture solar energy through photosynthesis, and this 
energy is stored in biomass. New energy sources are depend- 
ent on human intervention—for example, someone has to 
collect the energy source—but they are more reliable. We 
need the technology to combine the two types of energy 
source; for example, a hybrid power plant combining biogas 
and wind generation would be ideal. 


Denmark, where you live, has made huge strides in using 
renewable energy. What about other countries? 

Germany is proud of its position as the world's number one pro- 
ducer of wind-generated electricity. If we look at generation per 
capita, though, Denmark is number one. As of May 2003, there 
were about 5,600 wind generators in Denmark. Their total ca- 
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pacity is about 2.9 million kilowatts, which is 0.54 kilowatts per 
person. At present, nearly 1596 of the country's electricity con- 
sumption is met by wind generation. The top ten Danish wind 
generation technology companies have 4596 of the world mar- 
ket—Denmark has become a world leader in wind generation. 

There is no data available to compare different countries' 
use of energy from biomass, but Denmark is making great use 
of biogas. Denmark is one of the world's top dairy-farming 
countries—in a population of 5.35 million, there are 49,000 
farmers—and there is a problem of what to do with the huge 
quantity of animal waste from cattle, pigs and other livestock. 
To prevent pollution of groundwater resources, it is prohib- 
ited to spread manure on fields except during the crop- 
growing period; this means that farmers are obliged to store 
about nine months' worth of manure. This animal waste is 
now being used as an energy resource in biogas plants; there 
are 37 plants being operated by individual farmers, and 20 
plants which are communally operated. There is a guaranteed 
purchasing of electricity from biogas plants, and electricity 
from animal waste has become a profitable business. 


Is there a particular reason behind Denmark's position as a 
leader in renewable energy? 

Denmark's environmental and energy programs are based on 
its policies for the nation's health, which aim to maintain the 
conditions indispensable for human living. The most basic 
necessities are water and air, and so Denmark has placed ac- 
tion on air and water pollution at the very center of its think- 
ing on the environment. 

These ideas guide environmental policy, but rather than 
simply ideals they are actually tied to the geographical char- 
acteristics of Denmark. With no mountains and no large 
rivers, the country has to rely completely on underground 
sources for its supply of drinking water; this has dictated the 
anti-pollution policies. Water is not intrinsically good just be- 





"IN ORDER TO PROTECT THE ENVIRONMENT, IT IS NOT ENOUGH TO 


PREVENTATIVE MEASURES TO AVOID DAMAGE IN THE FIRST PLACE." 





cause it comes from an underground source. That water is 
linked to the health of the nation; the government is commit- 
ted to protecting the nation's health, and so for this reason it 
is bound to protecting this water. Sterilizing water for drink- 
ing supplies is prohibited; underground water which meets 
the quality standards is used as it is for drinking. 

As underground water is used untreated for drinking, 
measures to protect the water from pollution are necessary. 
In particular, there are strict regulations controlling the use of 
farmland, which takes up 6296 of the land. The biogas plants 
are one of the policies introduced to prevent the pollution of 
underground water by animal waste. In much the same way, 
wind generation is being promoted to reduce emissions of 
carbon dioxide and other pollutants. 


Has Denmark always had such a good environmental and 
energy record? 

No, it hasn't. The present policies on the environment and en- 
ergy resulted from the first oil shock in 1973. The crisis in oil 
supplies, provoked by the Middle East dispute between Israel 
and the Arab countries, caused a huge shock to Denmark's 


domestic energy situation. At that time, over 90% of | 


Denmark's domestic energy needs were met by imports of 
crude oil. The price of crude oil trebled overnight, and there 
were deep fears for Denmark's energy security if it continued 
to depend on foreign supplies of oil. 

In the year before the Middle East crisis, only 296 of 
Denmark's energy needs were met by domestic sources. By 


2000, this had increased to 13996. In 30 years a combination of 


the development of the North Sea oilfields, the use of alterna- 
tive energy sources, and a commitment to energy saving has 
produced a dramatic change. Denmark once imported 9896 of 
its energy; it now exports energy to other countries. 


Japan relies heavily on imported energy. How do you view 
Japan's energy and environmental policies? 
Japan may be a developed country in terms of environmental 
technology, but I don't think it can be described as an envi- 
ronmentally developed nation. Firstly, it is difficult to see any 
real philosophy of how to protect the environment. Japan al- 
ways tries to resolve environmental issues through the use of 
technology. Japan has some excellent environmental technol- 
ogy, a lot of which was developed after serious environmental 
problems had occurred. But if we try to solve problems by re- 
lying on technology, we inevitably end up chasing problems 
from behind to catch up. 

In order to protect the environment, it is not enough to 
clear up after damage has been inflicted; there must be preven- 
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tive measures to avoid damage in the first place. Once the en- 
vironment has been damaged it is difficult to restore, and even 
when restoration is possible it takes a long time. 

Japan needs to formulate a clear vision of environmental 
conservation, and the stance it needs to take to carry out poli- 
cies for a sustainable society. 


What kind of contribution can Japan make to the world on 
energy and environmental issues? 

It has been predicted that by the year 2020 1096 of the world's 
electricity supply will be met by wind generation. As the de- 
mand for wind generation rises, Japan will be able to make an 
international contribution by supplying generators. There is 
expected to be a demand for middle-sized wind generators, 
with an output of between 200 and 600 kilowatts, and 
European makers have withdrawn from this market. Also, 
Japan could develop hybrid generators, which combine wind 
generators with diesel generators. This should not be beyond 
the technological power of Japan. 

There are various ways in which these hybrid generators 
can be used. They can be particularly useful on isolated is- 
lands, for example. They can also be used in projects giving 
assistance to developing countries, and so will play a big role 
in spreading wind generation through Asia. 


Finally, what do you think is the most important thing when it 
comes to preserving the global environment in the 21st century? 
I felt that Japan and other countries could put in place the 
same sort of environmental policies that Denmark had done. I 
opened the School of Wind in Jutland, Denmark, in 1997 as an 
institute for teaching Danish environmental policy to Japanese 
people, and as a forum for information exchange. So far, 1,300 
trainees have visited—I really hadn't expected such a high 
level of interest. There were calls for a similar school in Japan, 
and so a sister school was founded in 2002 in Kyoto. Recently, 
requests have been coming to open a school in India. 

I teach that we should think more seriously about what is 
important for us to live. Protecting the environment, clean air 
and water, and safe food and energy are vital. We need to go 
right back to basics to rethink our approach; if we can do that, 
we will be able to leave an environment from the 21st century 
that is fit for future generations. 

— INTERVIEW BY HISASHI KONDO 





KENJI STEFAN SUZUKI moved to Denmark in 1967, at the age of 22. He enrolled in ele- 
mentary school to study Danish. After studying at Copenhagen University and graduating 
from Business School, he was granted Danish citizenship in 1979. In 1990 he began export- 
ing Danish-made wind power generation systems to Japan. He opened the School of Wind, 
which teaches Danish environmental policy, in 1997. 
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HIROSHI OHASHI 


" ~. A freshly-made sheet of Hosokawa paper is 

Е carefully released from the bamboo mesh on 
which it was made, and added to the stack of 
new paper. Hosokawa paper is made using this 
method in 18 households in Ogawa and Higashi 
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Chichib J, Saitama Prefecture, These households 
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have continued the traditions of papermaking 








Above: The papermaker lifts the bamboo 
mesh from the vat of pulpy water, and releases 
the paper onto the stack of new paper. 


Above right: Pulp and water are poured into a 
large vat. A substance from the roots of the 
tororo-aoi plant is added to the pulp to evenly 
distribute the fibers. 


Far left: The raw material for Hosokawa paper 
is the bark of kozo, a type of mulberry. It is 
rinsed in water to remove impurities. 


Left: Freshly-made sheets of paper are laid 
onto boards and dried in the sun. Paper dried 
this way is less prone to insect damage. 


Right: The pulp is scooped from the vat onto 
the bamboo mesh and skillfully moved back 
and forth to produce a sheet of uniform 
thickness. 
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Koichi Sekine of the Association of Hosokawa Paper Technicians inspects a fresh sheet of Hosokawa paper. 


he town of Ogawa in Saitama Prefecture is about an 

hour and 20 minutes by train from Ikebukuro, the 

main terminus in Tokyo's northern business district. 
Many people preferring to live away from the bustle of the city 
make the daily commute to Tokyo from Ogawa. 

Both Ogawa and the neighboring village of Higashi 
Chichibu have a long tradition of producing washi, or paper 
molded by hand in the Japanese style. Many different types of 
washi are produced in this area, of which one of the best 
known is Hosokawa-shi (Hosokawa paper). The name comes 
from the village of Hosokawa in the old province of Kii (mod- 
ern-day Wakayama Prefecture), where the paper was pro- 
duced in ancient times. Demand for this paper in Edo 
(modern-day Tokyo) grew rapidly during the Edo period 
(1603-1867), and locations closer to the city started to pro- 
duce it as well. Hosokawa paper was favored for its superior 
strength, and the Edo merchants used it for keeping their ac- 
counts. The city of Edo was very prone to fires, but even if his 
house and shop were lost in a fire a merchant could save his 
precious record of accounts by throwing it into a well; the 
tough Hosokawa paper would survive the soaking intact. 

Paper is made from plant fibers spread into thin sheets. It 
was invented in China during the Later Han period 
(AD 25-220), and production of paper in Japan is thought to 
have started in the early 7th century. The process of making 
paper involves extracting fibers from plants, dispersing the 
fibers in water, and straining them onto a flat, flexible mesh. 


A thin sheet of paper forms on the mesh; this is then dried. In 





the nagashi-zuki paper-making method, a substance ex- 
tracted from the roots of the tororo-aoi plant (a member of 
the mallow family) is added to the water to evenly distribute 
the fibers. The mesh is made of fine bamboo splints tied to- 
gether with silk thread; it is moved and lifted from the water 
several times, a technique peculiar to Japan. 

Fibers for paper have been obtained since ancient times 
from a wide variety of plants-these include kozo, a variety of 
mulberry; gampi, a bast fiber shrub; and asa, a hemp fiber. 
Kozo is the most commonly used fiber in Japan, since it grows 
in cold climates, and it is used to make Hosokawa paper. 

Kozo once grew abundantly in the areas around Ogawa and 
Higashi Chichibu, and the Tsukigawa River that flows 
through the region provided the large quantities of clean 
water necessary for the papermaking process. During the later 
years of the Showa period (1926-1989) cultivation of kozo in 
the area dwindled, and paper makers were forced to buy kozo 
from Ibaraki Prefecture or even distant Kochi Prefecture. 
Kozo cultivation was revived in the area about 10 years ago, 
and many papermakers now use kozo that they produce 
themselves. 

Kozo is harvested in winter. The branches are cut from the 
shrubs with a sharp sickle. They are trimmed to length and 
steamed over a large caldron. After steaming, the bark is 
stripped off the stalks by hand. This must be done while the 
stalks are still hot, or else the bark is difficult to remove. At 
this stage, the bark is known as "black bark." The outer peel 


and the thin green epidermis are scraped off the black bark 


RECORD OF ACCOUNTS WRITTEN ON HOSOKAWA PAPER 
Meiji to early Showa periods (1868 — ca. 1940) 


Collection of Higashi Chichibu-mura Board of Education 


The record of accounts was very important to merchants, as it showed at a 
glance the state of all business transactions. In the event of fire, a merchant 
would tie his accounts book to a long string and throw it down a well; when 
the fire was extinguished, he would draw the accounts book back up and re- 
sume business immediately. Hosokawa paper is thick and durable, and can 
withstand soaking for a long time without tearing. 


with a knife to reveal the white inner layer, which is the part 
used for papermaking. The white bark layer is separated from 
the black bark and boiled in an alkaline liquid to dissolve im- 
purities; the alkali and any remaining dirt are then rinsed off 
with clean water. The white bark is then beaten repeatedly to 
loosen the fibers. 

To make the paper, the kozo fibers are immersed in water 
in a large wooden vat, and tororo-aoi root extract is added. In 
the past, water from the Tsukigawa 


River was used, but nowadays pa- The te mper: 


permakers use water drawn from 
the ground. The bamboo mesh is ГІ 
held flat with а wooden frame, 
forming the mold. The paper maker 
grasps the mold by two long han- 

dles, and places it in the vat of 

pulpy water. Each sheet of paper re- 

quires several dips in the vat; when 

the paper on the mesh has reached the required thickness the 
mold is lifted out of the vat and the sheet of paper is released 
from the mesh. 

The temperature of the water affects the quality of the 
paper: the colder the water, the better the paper. This makes 
winter the best time for papermaking, and in the past farmers 
used the season when they were least busy to make paper for 
extra income. Making paper with near-freezing water in the 
harsh cold of winter is tough work, however. 

When the right amount of water has drained from the paper, 
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HOSOKAWA PAPER 
2004 


Association of Hosokawa Paper Technicians 


The primary feature of Hosokawa paper is its exceptional durability. The sur- 
face has a rough feel to it, and the paper has a very tight texture. This sort of 
strength is characteristic of paper made of kozo. Ogawa and Higashi Chichibu, 
where this Hosokawa paper is made, are quiet agricultural towns surrounded 
by the mountains of the Chichibu region. They have continued traditional pa- 
permaking techniques since the Edo period (1603-1867). 





the sheets are removed one by one and set out to dry. Though a 
metal dryer heated with steam is often used nowadays, the tra- 
ditional method is to dry the paper under the sun. The sheets 
are laid onto long pine boards to dry. The papermakers of 
Ogawa have traditionally relished the bright, clear winter days 
which give the ideal drying conditions. On these days they 
were able to make large quantities of paper, so good weather 
has always been associated with the chance to earn a lot of 
extra money. 
ure of In 1978, the traditional technique 


of making Hosokawa paper was 
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designated an Important Intan- 
gible Cultural Property, and the 
Association of Hosokawa Paper- 
makers was recognized as a 
| Holding Body of the Property. 
Papel. Since then, the Association has 

held a program of activities every 
year aimed at passing on the traditions of Hosokawa paper to 
the younger generation. They have also been endeavoring to 
revive traditional materials and techniques, such as cultivat- 
ing kozo in the region and using ash to make the alkalis used 
when boiling kozo. 

There are currently 18 members of the Association, and 
all of them are highly skilled in the use of traditional tech- 
niques to make paper. The members are proud to be makers 
of Hosokawa paper, and so long as this pride continues to 


exist the traditional techniques are certain to survive. 
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! | 'he Japanese archipelago is heavily wooded. Except for alpine 


areas above the treeline, volcanoes, wetlands and other areas 
where trees do not grow, there are deep green forests almost 


everywhere. There are many different types of forest, which all 


Е * 
show dramatic transformations in keeping with the continual 
| П І | П changing of the seasons. 
Japans forests have a delicate gentleness and a fresh beauty. As I 
have written many times in the past, the forests are the result of cli- 
TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPH BY TAKESHI MIZUKOSHI 


matic extremes: the damp summer brought about by the Asian 


monsoons that blow northwards from the South Pacific. and the 
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snow-laden northwest winds that blow across the Sea of Japan 
from Siberia in winter. The climate is closely linked to the Kuroshio 
current, which flows north from the equator past East Asia. 

For me, the beauty of Japan's forests is best seen in the beech 
forests, which grow on mountains with heavy winter snows. They 
are at their best in the brief period between the appearance of the 
first buds and the sprouting of the new leaves. 

Winter is long and harsh on Mt. Nabekura in Nagano 
Prefecture. The strong sunlight starts to melt the snow, releasing 


the beech trees from winter's grip, but the blizzards continue for 
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some time with little respite. The snow eventually turns to rain, 
and with each successive rainfall the beech buds swell before 
sprouting forth and growing into new foliage. While the white of 
the remaining snow lies below on the ground, each day the green 
color of the forest grows in depth and intensity. It is as though we 
can feel the delight of the trees at having life and energy breathed 
back into them. Standing quietly in the beech forest at this time of 
year, one's feelings are gently and warmly released from earthly 
constraints. The forest in this season is breathtakingly beautiful, 


and I feel grateful to have been born in a country with such forests. 





SELECTION 


Erasers 


Anyone who thought erasers were always white, square 





^ things should think again. There is an amazing variety of erasers, 
many of which look nothing at all like erasers are supposed to. 
Erasers shaped like food waiting to be laid out in a doll's house, erasers 
shaped like everyday goods, animal-shaped erasers-many come in bright, at- 
tractive colors with the sort of "cute" appeal that Japanese people really go for. 


There are even miniature cars, complete with all the details and available in differ- 





ent models, or erasers scented like food or drink. 
Not surprisingly, elementary school kids love these erasers. There must be 
few Japanese people who never owned a fancy eraser when 


they were young; a little treasure that can be slipped 





into the pencil case and taken to school. Many 










kids enjoy trading them, but once you start a 












collection there is no end; some people 





actually end up as serious collectors. 
Many such collectors keep their erasers 
displayed in cases; they wouldn't dream 
of using them for the intended 
purpose of erasing mistakes. 


PHOTOS: TAKAHIRO SAKUMA 
ERASERS COURTESY OF KIDDYLAND, HARAJUKU 





Develop Eco-tourism Robot Research 
| made a trip to Japan in 2001, and it was a very special time for me. | | read about бов in бе tv pages (пелен wih De Kanade, 
visited а lot of historic and cultural sites in Kyoto, and | saw the Atomic | November 2003). | think Japan has a good. epu r robots and | 
Bomb Dome in Hiroshima. | was very impressed with the way the sites high-tech things. [ike the idea of the АВО dog, its а robot dog so peo- 
were kept and maintained, although | did think it sad that the cities have ple who can't have a real dog because they live in the city can have а. 
become modern cities without much historical character. robot dog instead. | think this sort of use of robots is good because it |, 
In your recent articles about tourism in Japan (Special Feature, ^ helps people. Also robots in industry can do difficult jobs so. people dont | i 
December 2003) you mentioned eco-tourism, and | would be very in- have to do them. But robots can also be used for bad things like war, so 
terested to hear what steps are being taken to develop this. It seems to we have to be careful with research and only use it for good purposes. — — 
me to be an expanding market for the future, and if Japan is serious | | 
about brining more tourists in, | am sure this would be a good area to 
investigate. 



















Dan Peterson 
New York, USA 
www Jijigaho.or.jp/index e.html 














TOKYO BIG SIGHT EVENT SCHEDULE {rri 2004—sune 2004 


4/2 (Fri) - 4/4 (Sun) Public Ұ1500 

THE 31st TOKYO MOTORCYCLE SHOW 

The Secretariat of TOKYO MOTORCYCLE SHOW 
Tel: 03-5457-2106 Fax: 03-5457-2107 


4/6 (Tue) - 4/9 (Fri) Trade Free 

FP CORPORATION FAIR 2004 

FP CORPORATION 

Tel: 03-5320-0717 Fax: 03-5325-7811 


4/7 (Wed) - 4/8 (Thu) Trade ¥2000 
IP Forum 2004 

E.J.Krause & Associates, inc. JAPAN 
Tel: 03-5212-7071 Fax: 03-5212-6091 


4/7 (Wed) — 4/9 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1500 
INTERMEASURE 2004 

JAPAN MEASURING INSTRUMENTS FEDERATION 
Tel: 03-3268-2121 Fax: 03-3268-2167 


4/7 (Wed) — 4/9 (Fri) Public Free 
SEMI FPD Expo Japan 2004 

SEMI Japan 

Tel: 03-3222-6022 Fax: 03-3222-5757 


4/7 (Wed) - 4/9 (Fri) Guest Only Free 

EDEX 2004 (19th) Electronic Display Exhibition 
Japan Electronics Show Association 

Tel: 03-5402-7601 Fax: 03-5402-7605 


4/11 (Sun) Public ¥700 

Spring Only Festa 2004 

Stadio You 

Tel: 03-5828-0011 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


4/14 (Wed) — 4/16 (Ға) Trade ¥1000 
SEA JAPAN 2004 

SEA JAPAN Secretariat 

Tel: 03-5296-1020 Fax: 03-5296-1018 


4/14 (Wed) – 4/17 (Sat) Trade ¥1000 


THE SEVENTH CONVERTING & SPECIAL PRINTING 


MACHINERY/MATERIALS CONFERENCE AND 
EXPOSITION IN JAPAN 2004 

Secretariat of CMM JAPAN & JSP 

Tel: 03-3219-3561 Fax: 03-3292-1813 


4/21 (Wed) - 4/23 (Fri) Trade Y3000 
CPhl Japan 2004 

CMP Japan Co., Ltd 

Tel: 03-5296-1020 Fax: 03-5296-1018 


4/22 (Thu) - 4/25 (Sun) Trade/Public Y1200 
Tokyo International Book Fair 2004 

TIBF Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8507 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


4/22 (Thu) - 4/25 (Sun) Trade/Public Y1200 
Digital Publishing Fair 2004 
Digital Publishing Fair Management 


Tel: 03-3349-8507 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


5/2 (Sun) — 5/3 (Mon) Public Ұ1000 
Super Comic City 13 

Akaboo 

Tel: 03-3225-8520 


5/5 (Wed) Public ¥1000 
TAKARAJIMA COLLECTION MARKET 21 
TAKARAJIMA Collection Market Office. 
Tel: 03-3843-1290 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


5/5 (Wed) Public Y1000 

World Hobby Festival Ariake 10 

WHF Office 

Tel: 044-755-8898 Fax: 044-755-7530 


5/8 (Sat) - 5/9 (Sun) Public ¥1000 
DESIGN · FESTA VoL.19 

DESIGN · FESTA - Office 

Tel: 03-3479-1433 Fax: 03-3479-1498 


5/11 (Tue) — 5/14 (Fri) Trade/Public Free 
Revolutionary Logistics System & Service Fair 2004 
Nippon Ommi-Management Association 

Tel: 03-3403-8910 Fax: 03-3403-5716 


5/13 (Thu) - 5/15 (Sat) Public Y1000 
28th 2004 JAPAN HOBBY SHOW 
Hobby Association of Japan 

Tel: 03-3851-6628 Fax: 03-3864-8535 


5/17 (Mon) — 5/19 (Wed) Trade ¥3000 
BEAUTYWORLD JAPAN 2004/INTIMA JAPAN 2004 
Mesago Messe Frankfurt Corporation 

Tel: 03-3262-8456 Fax: 03-3262-8442 


5/19 (Wed) — 5/21 (Ға) Trade Ұ5000 
INTERPHEX JAPAN 

INTERPHEX JAPAN Show Management 
Tel: 03-3349-8509 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


5/19 (Wed) — 5/21 (Fri) Trade Y5000 

BIO EXPO JAPAN 

INTERNATIONAL BIO EXPO JAPAN Show Management 
Tel: 03-3349-8509 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


5/22 (Sat) — 5/23 (Sun) Public Y2000 
BP TOKYO Nostalgic Car Show 2004 
Nostalgic Car Show Head Office 

Tel: 0120-750-043 Fax: 0120-780-043 


5/23 (Sun) Public Y1500 

Snap-on TOKYO Custom Garage 2004 
Custom Garage Head Office 

Tel: 0120-750-043 Fax: 0120-780-043 


5/26 (Wed) — 5/28 (Fri) Trade ҰЗ000 
International Food Ingredients & Additives Exhibition 
and Conference 


E.J.Krause & Associates, Inc. 
Tel: 03-5212-7071 Fax: 03-5212-6091 


5/26 (Wed) — 5/28 (Fri) Trade ¥3000 
Health Food Exposition & Conference 
E.J.Krause & Associates, Inc 

Tel: 03-5212-7071 Fax: 03-5212-6091 


5/26 (Wed) — 5/28 (Fri) Public Y1000 
ECO-GREEN TECH 2004 

the Executive Committee of Eco-Green Tech 
Tel: 03-3267-4886 Fax: 03-3267-4842 


6/2 (Wed) — 6/4 (Еп) Trade/Public ¥1000 

JPCA Show 2004 34th International Electronic 
Circuits Expo 

JPCA-Japan Printed Circuit Association 

Tel: 03-5310-2020 Fax: 03-5310-2021 


6/2 (Wed) — 6/4 (Fri) Public Y5000 
LinuxWorld Expo/Tokyo 2004 
LinuxWorld Japan Management 

Tel: 03-5800-4831 Fax: 03-5800-3973 


6/2 (Wed) — 6/4 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 

Motion Picture and TV Engineering · Digital 
Production 2004 

The Secretariat of "Motion Picture and TV Engineering : 
Digital Production” 

Tel: 03-3434-1391 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


6/8 (Tue) — 6/11 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
2004 INTERNATIONAL FOOD MACHINERY & 
TECHNOLOGY EXHIBITION (FOOMA JAPAN) 
Secretariat of FOOMA JAPAN 

Tel: 03-3503-7661 Fax: 03-3503-7620 


6/9 (Wed) — 6/11 (Fri) Public Free 
HEALTH & FITNESS JAPAN 2004 
HEALTH & FITNESS JAPAN 2004 

Tel: 045-316-5387 Fax: 045-290-1222 


6/12 (Sat) - 6/13 (Sun) Trade/Public ¥2000 
Tokyo Special Import Car Show 2004 
Tokyo Special Import Car Show Secretariat 
Tel: 03-3360-1821 Fax: 03-3360-1829 


6/13(Sun) Public Y700 
comic live in Tokyo37 
Ticket You 

Tel: 03-5828-0011 


6/16 (Wed) - 6/18 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 

15th DESIGN ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING 
SOLUTIONS EXPO/CONFERENCE 2004 

DMS Show Management Office 

Tel: 03-3349-8506 Fax: 03-3349-8500 


6/16 (Wed) - 6/18 (Fri) Trade Y5000 
8th Mechanical Components & Materials Technology 


Expo 2004 . 








M-Tech Show Management Office 
Tel: 03-3349-8506 Fax: 03-3349-8500 


6/16 (Wed) — 6/18 (Fri) Trade/Public Free 
GEOINFORMATION FORUM JAPAN 2004 
Geoinformation Forum Japan 2004 Secretariat 
Tel: 03-5684-3356 Fax: 03-3816-6870 


6/16 (Wed) — 6/18 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 

12th Industrial Virtual Reality Expo & Conference 
IVR 2004 

IVR Show Management Office 

Tel: 03-3349-8506 Fax: 03-3349-8500 


6/22 (Tue) — 6/24 (Thu) Trade/Public Free 
Lab System Show 2004 

LAB SYSTEM SHOW HEAD OFFICE 

Tel: 03-3561-6544 Fax: 03-3561-6545 


6/23 (Wed) - 6/25 (Fri) Trade/Public Free 
Japan Cable Television Exhibition 2004 
Secretariat of the Japan Cable Television Exhibition 
2004 Steering Committee 

Tel: 03-3544-5199 Fax: 03-3544-8110 


6/23 (Wed) — 6/25 (Fri) Public ¥1000 

Architectural Reform, Renewal, Conversion Exhibition 
Architectural Reform, Renewal, Conversion Exhibition 

Tel: 03-3228-3401 Fax: 03-3228-3410 


6/23 (Wed) – 6/25 (Fri) Trade ¥1000 

Interior Lifestyle (Ambiente Japan/Heimtextil Japan/ 
Home Design Japan) 

Mesago Messe Frankfurt Corporation 

Tel: 03-3262-8456 Fax: 03-3262-8442 


6/23 (Wed) - 6/26 (Sat) 7rade/Public ¥1000 

2004 AUTOMOTIVE PARTS PRODUCT SOLUTION FAIR 
THE NIKKAN KOGYOSHIMBUN, LTD. 

Tel: 03-3222-7239 Fax: 03-3222-7028 


6/27 (Sun) Public 
Comic City in Tokyo 105 
Akaboo 

Tel: 03-3225-8520 


6/30 (Wed) - 7/2 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 

14th FPD MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY EXPO & 
CONFERENCE (FINETECH JAPAN) 

FINETECH JAPAN Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 





The events schedule is based on 


information received from organizers. It is 


subject to change without notice. 


For more information, please contact the 


management office for each event. 
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in Tokyo. 


Hidden in Tokyo's bustling center is a hotel that 
sequesters you from the crowds. Offering serenity-inducing 
service in the Japanese tradition. As well as a complete fitness 
center, indoor e outdoor pools, eight restaurants, three bars, a 
tea ceremony room, an art museum and, of course, data ports 
and fax machines in all rooms. Everything a private island 


must have ... In Tokyo. 
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JAPANESE WA ANIME 
AND CARTOON CHARACTERS 
HAVE BECOME BIG:BUSINESS 





100 Great Years, Thank You 
A new millennium, a new Toppan. 
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We want to bring you closer together. 
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COMMUNICATION 


When you meet someone or come across new information, 

the encounter can bring an inspiration ... feelings that can be shared. 

This is how we enrich our hearts. It is indeed the wonder of communication. 
Which is why we at Toppan do not limit ourselves to printing alone. 

We are always discovering new methods of communicating, 

whether in the field of electronics or multimedia. 

Today, Toppan is striving to become a leader 

in the "information communications industry," 


bringing tomorrow's new opportunities right to you. 


COMMUNICATIONS INDUSTRY 


TOPPAN 





TOPPAN PRINTING CO.,LTD. 
1. Kanda Izumi-cho. Chiyoda-ku. Tokyo. Japan 


http://www.toppan.co.jp/ 
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Industry: The Outstanding Skills Workers' Award 
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Special Feature: The Cutting Edge of Cool 
Manga, anime and cartoon characters are the modern, cool face 
of Japanese culture. They have also developed into a huge, 
multi-million dollar industry. 
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Investment: Direct Investment in Japan This country can offer 
many advantages to overseas investors. We look at some corporate 
success stories. 


Theater: Tokyo International Arts Festival This year's festival 
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Dr. Yasuda studies the rise and fall of ancient civilizations in relation 
to environmental changes. 
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The prestigious Nobel Prizes are awarded to persons who have 
made outstanding services to humanity in science and litera- 
ture, or through work to promote friendship between nations. 

There is another prize for achievement, although with 
slightly less lofty goals. This is the Ig Nobel Prize, awarded to 
people who have researched something that is silly, yet in 
some respect unique and profound, during the past year. The 
Ig Nobel Prize was founded and is currently administered by 
Harvard University graduate Marc Abrahams, editor of the hu- 
morous science magazine The Annals of Improbable Research. 
As Abrahams puts it, “Every Ig Nobel Prize winner has done 
something that first makes people LAUGH, then makes them 
THINK.” Like the Nobel Prize, the Ig Nobel Prize is awarded in 
10 categories, including Peace, Biology, and Physics. The list of 
prizewinners is announced in October each year, to coincide 
with the announcement of the Nobel Prizes. The Ig Nobel 
Prize-giving ceremony is held at Harvard University. 

Glancing over the 13-year history of Ig Nobel Prizes that 
have already been awarded, there is no shortage of uninten- 
tional humor; for example, the Ig Nobel Prize for Medicine in 
1992 was awarded for research on the “chemical compounds 
responsible for foot malodor,” and the Ig Nobel Prize for 
Peace in 2000 was awarded to the British Royal Navy for “or- 








Dr. Yukio Hirose of Kanazawa University won 
the Ig Nobel Prize in Chemistry for his 
"chemical investigation of a bronze statue that 
fails to attract pigeons." 


dering its sailors to stop using live cannon shells, and to in- 


pe 


stead just shout ‘ Bang!” as a cost-cutting measure. 

An unusually large number of Ig Nobel Prize recipients are 
Japanese; over the past 13 years, there have been nine 
Japanese recipients. 2002 and 2003 saw successive Japanese 
wins, and indeed 2002 was an excellent year for Japan: as well 
as Ig Nobel winners, there were two genuine Nobel Laureates, 
Masatoshi Koshiba and Koichi Tanaka. 

Winner of the Ig Nobel Peace Prize in 2002 was the 
Japanese toy maker Takara Co., Ltd. Their award was for 
"promoting peace and harmony between the species by in- 
venting Bowlingual, a computer-based automatic dog-to- 
human language translation device." Bowlingual picks up a 
dog's barking through a microphone, it analyzes the barks 
and translates them into one of some 200 different Japanese 
phrases. Bowlingual was a huge commercial success; 60,000 of 
the devices were sold in the first two months of its release in 
Japan. It attracted interest overseas as well, and is now also 
sold in the United States and South Korea. 

Development of Bowlingual was supervised by Masahiko 
Kajita, a marketing manager in the Life Culture Division at 
Takara. He has developed other nonsense hit products, such 
as a banana-shaped telephone receiver and a home-use beer 
server. "Our job is basically chasing after dreams, and we are 
delighted that the sort of work we do is worthy of a prize," 
laughs Kajita. Bowlingual was based on serious scientific re- 
search conducted at the Japan Acoustics Lab and by zoolo- 
gists. Last year Takara also released a version for cats, called 
Meowlingual. 

According to Kajita, the secrets of developing successful 
products out of nonsense are creative thinking and decisive 
action. "People at other toy makers sometimes say it was no 
big deal, they had exactly the same idea," he says. "But it is 
very difficult to turn an idea into a product. As a company 
you have to go with the times, and develop the idea quickly." 

The Japanese winner of the Ig Nobel 
Prize in 2003 was Dr. Yukio Hirose of 
Kanazawa University, who won it for 

Chemistry. Dr. Hirose was cited for 

"the chemical investigation of a 
bronze statue, in the city of 
Kanazawa, that fails to attract pi- 
geons. Dr. Hirose started this re- 

search when he was a student at 


The Ig Nobel Prize certificate 





Takara Co., Ltd., received the lg Nobel Peace 
Prize for its dog language translation machine, 
Bowlingual, whose development was headed 
by Masahiko Kajita. 








Kanazawa University; he 


wondered why birds were not 
attracted to a bronze statue 
in Kenrokuen Garden, a fa- 
mous Japanese-style garden 
in Kanazawa City. When he 
analyzed the chemical com- 
position of the statue, he dis- 
covered that it contained five times the normal amount of 
arsenic. By experimenting with alloys, he was able to prove that 
the high level of arsenic was an effective deterrent to birds. 

Dr. Hirose suggests that the potential for practical use 
might be a big factor influencing the Ig Nobel judges: "Three 
years ago, someone won an Ig Nobel for developing underwear 
that deodorized wind. This research might seem like a joke, 
but deodorization technology like this can be applied to hospi- 
tal sheets and other places. My research, too, could perhaps be 
applied in areas that have problems with bird excrement." 

Dr. Hirose shares the sentiment of awarding prizes that 
arouse interest in science through humor. "Winning an Ig 
Nobel Prize made me decide to stop looking at science as 
something complicated, and to see it instead as something 
simple and interesting. It is important to realize that discov- 
eries and inventions generally emerge when people become 
curious about something in their daily lives, and then set out 
to explore the object of that curiosity." 

Listening to the stories of these two recipients, it is easy to 
see how the Ig Nobel Prize draws people closer to the essence 
of scientific inquiry. The Japanese government has set a bold 
goal to produce 30 Nobel Prize winners over the next 50 years, 
as part of its aim to transform Japan into a country of creative 
science and technology. Perhaps some of Japan's future Nobel 
Laureates will take inspiration from the country's illustrious 
Ig Nobel prizewinners. 

Dr. Hirose shared with us a big dream of his: "To tell the 
truth, l've got my eyes set on a real Nobel Prize. I read that 
you would definitely win a Nobel Prize if you found a cure for 
baldness or athlete's foot." We look forward to seeing Dr. 


Hirose realize his dream. & — SHIN'ICHI OKADA 
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Mamoru Oshii first gained widespread international 
acclaim with. his animated feature Ghost in the Shell, 
released in 1995. The film was shown in theaters in 
the United States and Britain, and in 1996 it even hit 
number one on Billboard magazine's home video 
sales chart. Ghost in the Shell secured a solid world- 
wide reputation. And as any film buff knows, Oshii's 
radical approach to visual expression in Ghost in the 
Shell strongly influenced overseas filmmakers, includ- 
ing such well-known artists as James 

Cameron of Titanic fame and Andy 

and Larry Wachowski, the brothers 

who co-produced the Matrix films. 

The latest work by the ground- 
breaking Oshii further develops the 
Ghost in the Shell 
Ghost in the Shell 
Japan in March 2004. After waiting 


orld. Innocence: 


was released in 


nine long years for Oshii’s 
animated feature, fans worldwide — 
including many creators — buzzed 
with excitement over /nnocence even 
before it opened 

How does Oshii feel about the sen- 
"The staff 


at Production |.G are the very best in 


sation his movie is making? 


Japan, and they have poured their 

ETE апа souls into making /nnocence. We spent 
hr NS on actual зар and if you count the 
Г e has been our ob- 
the team’s 


ме years now MESE t 


iin nt iS obvious as he continues, “| think 


‘of no MAT 
As with Oshii's other films, /nnécence is full of 


enigmatic references and mind-bending twists and 


turns. The*visual effects are almost dizzying, and the 


по 
rit 
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story unfolds.in complex, criss-crossing layers. 


has yet again 
set the standard for animated 
expression with his latest work, 
Innocence: Ghost in the Shell. We asked 
him why his animated features are so 
successful with overseas audiences. 


Script is woven with deftly inserted references to the 
Old Testament and the Analects of Confucius. 
Meanwhile, a confident familiarity with Western ar- 
chitectural tradition informs the lush background art- 
work. 

It might seem a little strange that such a complex 
film has been created in the genre of animation, 
more often thought of as children's fare. ӨСІП 
quickly sets the matter straight on animation: “The 


whole idea that cartoons are for kids is really justan 
American norm, or more specifically, a Disney narm: 
In contrast, in Japan we have long had examples of 
manga comics атй еба the adult reader. Thálitradie 
tion provided a feftile base for development of the 
Japanese гейге oft@numation for adults,” 
Mamotu Oshiris well-known іт арав, but-is-per- 
haps even*more famous overseasy For example 
ne sequences in the previous Ghost in tf 
have been imitated in Hallywood films. However, 


Oshii maintains anřobjective stance when it 


his own films and overseas moviegoers: “Just because 
I've had success in the past, | don't expect automatic 
success in American theaters. | know that Western au- 
diences, particularly Americans, end up seeing cultural 
exports from Japan, including my own work, merely as 
some kind of ‘exoticism.’ | have to consider, then, what 
it is that this group of viewers finds interesting about 
my films. | think perhaps it's how styles from all over 
the world are absorbed, rearranged, and reordered. 
The result is futuristic, it feels kind of un- 
easy but also has a sense of déja vu. 
There is a sense of reality to which the 
viewer can relate,” he muses. 

Oshii again uses his well-honed ap- 
proach to movie-making in /nnocence: 
Ghost in the Shell. This time he tweaks 
and fuses architectural elements from 
around the world to create the imagi- 
nary Chinese Gothic style, a background 
art concept that plays a major role in 
conveying the film's international ambi- 
ence. 

“While maintaining respect for the 
takes dif- 
as and shuffles them, reads 


original ens this approach 
ferent ide 
them from a different angle if you will, 
and then combines them with some- 
thing else. In some ways, it's oddly like Japanese cul- 
ture itself, which avidly adopts ros culture, then 
recombines the various elements to create its own 
agigue culture, "says Oshii. 
Mamoru Oshttereorders our w 
tS of animation. Many are waiting xui d to see wat 


new directions he will take. 
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As part of Studio Ghibli, which is also home to 
renowned directors Hayao Miyazaki and Isao 
Takahata, producer Toshio Suzuki has long been on 
the cutting edge of Japanese animation. Suzuki is cur- 
rently working on Howl's Moving Castle, a fea- 
ture directed by Miyazaki that is scheduled for 
cinema release this year. At the same time, he 
is also busy working on /nnocence: Ghost in 
the Shell, a film being made by Production 
!.G., a studio many consider to be the rival of 
Studio Ghibli. What is he doing, working for 
both competitors? 

"Its mainly because the director of 
Innocence is Mamoru Oshii, who has been my 
friend for about 20 years," says Suzuki. "Just 
once, 19 years ago, | produced a work of 
Oshii's called Angel's Egg. | really think he's 
got what it takes to make movies that appeal 
to a wide range of movie-goers, but ever since 
we made Angel's Egg, the films he has made 
have been aimed at a very narrow audience. 
For a long time l've been worried by the 
thought that I'm the one who pushed him in 
that direction.” 

Suzuki has been keen for many years to 
drag Mamoru Oshii out of the closet of cult 
status and into the limelight of big-time enter- 
tainment. Suzuki is trying everything to use 
the mass media to promote /nnocence: Ghost 
in the Shell and ensure its commercial success. 

"Even though Oshit's first Ghost in the Shell film hit 
number one in video sales in the United States, it had 
a mere 120,000 viewers in Japanese theaters. If we 
just sit on our heels and don't work to promote 
Innocence here at home, | think the same thing will 
happen. It'll be a huge hit overseas, but barely regis- 
ter here in Japan. And that's a real shame. We've got 
to break away from the rut where films only do well 


Studio Ghibli has released some of Japan's 
most famous feature-length animated 
films, including Princess Mononoke and 
Spirited Away. Ghibli producer 

TOSHIO SUZUKI talks about the secret 


of Japanese animation's success. 


in Japan after they've gained a reputation overseas. | 
truly believe that Japanese films should be success- 
ful both artistically and commercially here in Japan 
first. Then they can use the momentum of home- 


Howl's Moving Castle is the latest Studio Ghibli production, directed by 
Hayao Miyazaki and scheduled for a 2004 release. The movie is a fan- 
tasy based on the book of the same name written by English author 
Diana Wynne Jones. 





grown success to move on to other markets." 

Studio Ghibli is working in partnership with the 
Walt Disney Company to distribute its films over- 
seas. Their Spirited Away, directed by Miyazaki, was a 
huge success overseas, winning an Academy Award. 

“Basically, I'm not thinking about the overseas 
viewer when | work," says Suzuki. “As far as l'm con- 
cerned, movies that are true to where they're made 
will make sense in other countries too. When | was a 


kid, American made-for-TV movies were being 
shown on almost any channel | flipped to. But learn- 
ing about American lifestyles through film was really 
interesting, in a sort of cultural anthropological 
sense. That's why | feel that animated films 
made right here, on the eastern edge of the 
Eurasian continent, have their very own flavor 
and their own direction. And that’s exactly 
what viewers overseas enjoy.” 

Suzuki also has his doubts about the idea 
of a “media content business,” something we 
hear a lot about in Japan today. “This media 
content is born out of the Japanese sense of 
craftsmanship. It's a finely tuned craft, which 
people all around the world appreciate. | re- 
ally don't like the idea of replacing the word 
‘craftsmanship’ with the word "business." 

In Japan today, the number of television 
channels is increasing all the time, resulting in 
budget cutbacks for individual animation pro- 
ductions. Much of the production is being 
outsourced to cheaper labor markets in 
neighboring Asian countries, causing an ero- 
sion of human resources in Japan. 

“Disney used to plan its feature films from 
Step one, and they worked hand-in-hand with 
true craftspeople to create each movie. Then 
they started outsourcing, and every Disney TV 
Series since then has been a complete flop. The 
same thing is starting to happen in Japan right now.” 

Studio Ghibli has lent its support to the some of 
the finest craftsmen producing animation in Japan. 
As leader of Studio Ghibli, Toshio Suzuki has a clear 
focus on the bright spots and shadows of Japanese 
animation. 


TOSHIO SUZUKI participated in the establishment of 
Studio Ghibli in 1985, while working for Tokuma Shoten. He 
is now the president of Studio Ghibli. 


EXPORTS 


The first Japanese animated TV series was Tetsuwan 
Atom, by pioneer cartoonist Osamu Tezuka. It was a 
sci-fi tale featuring a child robot named Atom, who 
uses his supernatural powers to battle evil and pro- 
tect the Earth. The series ran for four years in Japan 
from 1963 to 1966 and was a huge hit, achieving a 
ratings high of 40.3% and average ratings of 25% 
during its broadcast run. In September 1963 the se- 
ries was broadcast by the NBC network in the United 
States under the title of Astro Boy. The innovative sto- 
ryline and bold animation held a fresh appeal for 
American children, and the show did well in the US, 
too. After its US debut the show was sold to over 40 
countries, becoming a pioneer for the export of 
Japanese animated cartoons to foreign markets. 
Tetsuwan Atom created a whole new business pat- 
tern for animated productions. The show's business 
approach was to cover one-third of the production 
costs with the broadcasting rights fee collected from 
the broadcasting station, and cover the remainder of 


JAPANESE ANIMATION ABROAD 


1965 


1978 


Tetsuwan Atom debuts on Japanese television. 
Astro Boy debuts on American television. 


From Astro Boy to Pokémon, 

Japanese animation has enjoyed great 
success around the world. 

Professor Hisateru Furuta looks over the 
40-year history of animation abroad. 


the costs through character merchandising, such as 
the sale of character goods, and through the export of 
the show to overseas markets. Tezuka's subsequent 
works were produced with the foreign export market 
in mind, which at the time was practically unheard of. 
Since then, many Japanese animated TV shows have 
been exported abroad, but there have been very few 
created with the express intention of being exported. 
In terms of both its content and its business model, 
Tetsuwan Atom was an exceptional cartoon. 

Since the 1970s, Japanese animated productions 
have enjoyed continual successes in overseas mar- 
kets. It is important to note, though, that the success 
of Japanese animation abroad cannot be attributed 
solely to high-quality content. Three different factors 
were also involved. 

Firstly, Japanese animated television programs con- 
sist of an overwhelmingly large number of episodes. 
In the US and Europe, the standard number of 
episodes for one show is 26; Japanese animated 


1980-85 


1980: /kkyu-san debuts 
in Hong Kong. 


1982: /kkyu-san debuts in 
Thailand. Doraemon 
debuts in Hong Kong 
and Thailand. 


ау 1983: /kkyu-san debuts 


in China 


Cer. 


Goldorak (“UFO Robot Grendizer”) 


debuts in France. 


shows usually have at least 52 and as many as 150 
episodes. This is very attractive for broadcasters be- 
cause the selection of episodes becomes that much 
wider, making the task of programming easier. The 
second factor was the lower cost of Japanese prod- 
ucts; the fact that a series could be purchased cheaply 
was undoubtedly a benefit. The third factor was a 
surge in the establishment of new television networks 
abroad. Fledgling networks have limited means to 
produce their own original programs, so in many 
cases they procured programs from abroad; very 
often, Japanese animations fit the bill perfectly. From 
the late 1970s, a string of Japanese animated shows 
were exported to Asian markets such as Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, and Thailand, prompted by the successive es- 
tablishment of new television networks in the region. 
The hit series of that particular time was /kkyu-san, 
produced by Toei Animation. The story featured a 
trainee Buddhist monk, who every episode used his 
sharp wit to get himself out of some predicament or 


The animated feature Akira 15 
released in the US. 
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other. First broadcast in Japan in 1975, the series later 
ran in Hong Kong, Thailand, and China during the 
1980s. In China, the show became such a hit that it 
even had adults humming the theme song. Another 
popular series was Doraemon, by Fujio Fujiko, which 
starred a robotic cat who always rescued his human 
pals from difficulties. Doraemon began its broadcast 
run in Hong Kong and Thailand in 1982, after which it 
was aired throughout Asia. 

Japanese animation gained a foothold in Europe 
with Goldorak ("UFO Robot Grendizer"), broadcast 
on the French public channel Antenne 2 (currently 
France 2) in 1978. The realistic images and the main 
robot character of Goldorak made the show a hit, but 
it was also criticized as being too violent and a bad in- 
fluence on children. Following on from Goldorak, 
there was a huge flow of Japanese TV animation into 
France and Italy during the 1980s. 

The market continued in the US from the debut of 
Astro Boy until the latter half of the 1990s, but with no 
spectacular successes. The market for Japanese ani- 


1998-99 


1998: Pokémon debuts 


on US television. 


1999: Pokémon the 


First Movie: 
Mewtwo Strikes 
Back 15 released 
in the US. It 
reaches #1 on the 
nationwide box- 
office sales chart. 


Kokaku Kidotai ("Ghost in the Shell") hits #1 
on Billboard's video sales chart in the US. 


mation changed almost overnight with the arrival of 
Pokémon. The animated movie Pokémon: The First 
Movie premiered in the United States in 1999. On its 
opening day, ticket sales reached $10.1 million, set- 
ting a new box-office record for a Japanese produc- 
tion in the United States in a single day. 

Pokémon was unusual in that it had started off not 
as a TV show, but as a game for the Nintendo Game 
Boy portable video game system. From this it devel- 
oped into a TV show, and then a movie. In the US, 
the video game and then the trading cards started the 
initial craze, and the television broadcast of Pokémon 
came later in 1998. These successive stages laid the 
groundwork for the huge success of the movie. The 
Pokémon television series became such a hit in the 
US that it was later exported to China, Korea and 
other Asia countries, as well as Central and South 
America and Europe. The reasons for the show's 
overwhelming success were probably its target audi- 
ence of children under the age of eight, and the ab- 
sence of violent scenes. 


2002-05 


2002: The animated feature Spirited Away 
is released in the US. 

2003: Spirited Away wins the Academy 
Award for Best Animated Feature Film. 
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In recent years, animated feature films from Japan 
have enjoyed widespread acclaim abroad. Most no- 
tably, Hayao Miyazaki's movie Sen to Chihiro no Kami 
Kakushi ("Spirited Away”) won the Academy Award 
for Best Animated Feature Film in 2003. This and 
other such movies have helped generate even more 
interest in Japanese TV animation among viewers. 

In many ways, the success of Japanese animations 
abroad has been due to the strength of talented indi- 
viduals such as Osamu Tezuka and Hayao Miyazaki. 
There has been little support on the part of the gov- 
ernment to encourage the export of Japanese anima- 
tion. If Japanese animation is to continue to enjoy its 
current success abroad it must receive the support of 
the government, and producers will have to aim their 
works specifically at the export market. 


(Compiled from an interview) 


HISATERU FURUTA was formerly an executive researcher 
at the NHK Broadcasting Culture Research Institute, and is 
now a Professor in the Department of Mass Communications 
at Seijo University. 
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Steam Ball debuts on this is dummy text it is not 
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T CHARACTER 
= BUSINESS 


THE RISE OF HELLO KITTY 


Cartoon characters first started to become major mar- 
keting tools in the 1950s. At that time animated 
movies featuring characters such as Mickey Mouse 
and Popeye were extremely popular in the United 





States, and, realizing their potential, marketers began 
to use them to promote various different products. 
Walt Disney himself used the phrase "fanciful charac- 
ters" to describe characters used in this 
way. The business of using cartoon 
characters for marketing spread to 
Japan, but with no suitable Japanese 
term available the English word "charac- 
ter" was adopted into Japanese as is. 

The business of using cartoon char- 
acters for marketing really took off dur- 
ing the country's period of high 
economic growth, as television became 
widespread. It started with the debut of 
Tetsuwan Atom (known in English as 
Atom Boy), who was followed by 
Kamen Rider (Masked Rider) and 
Tetsujin 28 (Gigantor). One of the 
biggest names of all time was Hello 
Kitty, developed by Sanrio Company, 
Ltd. Hello Kitty was different in that it 
was aimed at a largely female market. It succeeded in 
giving a notable push to the character merchandising 
market. 

Sanrio launched its Hello Kitty cat character exactly 
30 years ago, and since then the character has be- 
come a household name around the world. "We 
wanted a new cartoon character, and were thinking of 
creating either a dog, a bear or a cat," explains Yuko 
Yamaguchi, a Hello Kitty designer at Sanrio. "There 
was already a dog, Snoopy, and a bear, Koro-chan; 
that left us with a cat. We decided to create a cat 


Licensing cartoon characters for use 

on merchandise or in advertising 

is big business. Many Japanese cartoon 
characters have found their way 

onto merchandise around the world; 
what is their big appeal? We look 

at some of the best known characters 
to go abroad. 


character that would be unlike anything that had 
been created before, either in Japan or in the whole 
world." The result was the now-familiar Hello Kitty 
character. The company first tested its appeal through 


a single product line — a small vinyl purse bearing a 
Hello Kitty design. The character had yet to be named 
"Kitty," but even without a name sales of the purse 





exceeded the company's expectations. Sanrio then si- 
multaneously launched 30 Hello Kitty products, most 
of them stationery goods. This was the start of Hello 
Kitty's astounding success in Japan, and at the same 
Sanrio was working hard to market Hello Kitty goods 
in the United States, Europe, and the rest of Asia. 
"The Kitty character was immediately embraced 
across Asia, perhaps because people in Japan and in 
other Asian countries share common sensibilities," 
says Yamaguchi. "The United States and Europe were 
a very different story. Color preferences in the United 


States were different then from those in Japan. The 
Kitty character was designed using mainly reds, the 
sort of colors then favored in Japan, but they were 
not popular in the US and the character did not catch 
on. As for Europe, the market for character goods 
had not even been established at that point. Even 
cartoon characters originally created in European 
countries appeared only in picture 
books, and the concept of using car- 
toon characters to market products 
was still unfamiliar. It took about five 
years before Kitty was able to enter 
the commercial mainstream in the 
United States and Europe." 

Since then Hello Kitty has gained 
enormous worldwide popularity, 
maybe even on a par with Mickey 
Mouse, and there are countless differ- 
ent products around the world bearing 
the Hello Kitty image. What is it about 
Hello Kitty that gives it such universal 
appeal "The Kitty character is drawn 
with no mouth, so her face 15 void of 
expression," says Yamaguchi. "This 
lack of any expression of her own al- 
lows you to project what you are feeling at any given 
moment onto Kitty. Whether you feel happy or sad, 
Kitty's face seems to change to match your mood. If 
you feel down or blue, just looking at Kitty's face can 
cheer you up a bit. Perhaps Kitty is a source of emo- 
tional support for people." 

Could Hello Kitty really have become an interna- 
tional star simply by having an expressionless face? 


IVMYOI IHSOLVS 


One thing is true: as Yamaguchi points out, the Hello 
Kitty character is the only major character in the world 
drawn with no mouth. 
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An assortment of limited edition Hello Kitty merchandise available only from specific regions of Japan. These goods are made as souvenirs, based on the particular tourist attractions of the regions where they are sold 
For example, there is a crab Kitty from a region famous for crab, a cow Kitty from a dairy farming region, and Kitty on top of Mt. Fuji. More then 300 different types of regional Kitty products are available 
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MANGA OVERSEAS 


As the character licensing business developed into a 
global market, interest also turned to marketing trans- 
lated Japanese manga magazines abroad. Trial sales 
projects were carried out, building on the worldwide 
popularity of Japanese anime (animated cartoons). 

One manga magazine to go International is the 
monthly magazine Shonen Jump, launched in the US 
in 2002 by Japanese publisher Shueisha. The original 
Japanese version, Shukan Shonen Jump, 15 a pioneer- 
ing, youth-oriented manga magazine that has been in 
publication in Japan for 36 years. It boasts a circula- 
tion of 3.25 million, the largest among Japanese 
manga magazines. 

“The question was whether a Japanese manga mag- 
azine would actually attract any interest in the United 
States," says Kazuhiko Torishima, director of Shueisha's 
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Licensing Rights Department. “Initially, we were very The works featured in Shonen Jump include care- 


hesitant to enter this market, as at the time there were fully selected, powerful manga that have popular 
no comic books featuring many different comic strips томе and video-game versions, such as Dragon Ball 
in a single issue. This presented a number of prob- апа Yu-Gi-Oh! After careful consideration and thor- 


lems, such as how to market the manga magazine to ough preparation, the magazine was re- 














bookstores and other places that had no exposure to leased in the United States. 


this type of publication, and how to distribute it." "Once we entered the 
What convinced Torishima to move forward with market, we 
the magazine's US market entry was the enormous 
popularity of the Japanese animated television series 
Dragon Ball in the United States, as well as 
the success of the German launch of 
the comic magazine Banzal!, 
which features the most popu- 
lar manga from Shukan Shonen 
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found that it actually went smoother than we had ex- оп the strength of the featured strips, but in the US 
pected,” says Torishima. "Stories such as Naruto and advertisements are generally the key income genera- 
One Piece, in which the main character grows up to- tor for magazines. Also, in the US the number of ac- 
gether with a group of friends, were not very com- tual magazine sales is not released until 
mon in the US. | think this aspect of the publication approximately nine months after the issue's publica- 
caught the interest of junior high school children, our tion date; this is a source of frustration for publishers 
targeted readership. We are starting to receive re- looking to create a marketing strategy, who need up- 
quests from children in the US to include more to-date information. 
comics in the magazine, and make the magazine "The US has a different book distribution system 
bigger." to Japan, and increasing the number of subscribers is 
The magazine's launch was a success, and crucial in the US. Shonen Jump currently has 60,000 
since then its circulation has grown steadily subscribers, but we hope to increase that to 100,000 
from the initial 500,000. The overseas іп the near future. | think this entirely feasible pro- 
market is not without its challenges for vided we are able to raise the name recognition and 
Japanese publishers, however. In quality of the individual manga in the magazine." 


Japan, manga magazines can sell 
рап, 8 5 The US edition of the monthly magazine Shonen Jump. 


CSHONEN JUMP/VIZ, LLC-/SHUEISHA PHOTO: TADASHI AIZAWA 
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THE POKEMON PHENOMENON 


Among the many Japanese characters that have 
swept across the world in recent years, few people 
could have failed to notice the Pocket Monsters, 
more commonly known by the abbreviated name 
of Pokémon. “To date, approximately 100 mil- 
lion Pokémon-related video game software 
products have been sold throughout the 
world. The animated television series Is 
broadcast in 68 countries, in 25 different 
languages," states Takaaki Kii, director of 
the Pokémon Business Department at 
Shogakukan Production Co., Ltd., which 
manages the licensing of the Pokémon 
characters. Based on the sales of 
Pokémon-related goods and the level of 
its name recognition worldwide, 
Pokémon is viewed in Japan as the sort 
of commercial phenomenon that only comes along 
once in a lifetime. 
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display was installed in a busy section of 


Right: The Pokémon characters appeal particularly to young children 
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The Pokémon characters first debuted in 1996 as 
the original characters of a video game designed for 
the Nintendo Game Boy portable video game sys- 

tem. This game software was not an immediate 

hit in the early stages of its release; it 

only managed a gradual increase in 
sales through word of mouth. Even so, Shogakukan 
Production recognized the potential of Pokémon and 
entered into a licensing contract with Nintendo. "We 
felt that Pokémon presented a unique fantasy world 
that would be appreciated by children around 
the world. The characters do compete against 
each other in the video game, but even when | 
they fight they never kill each other. In this | 
sense, Pokémon offers an extremely refreshing | | 
and appealing take on the world,” explains Kil. 


After entering into the licensing contract, ® 


Shogakukan Production's first move was to run a 
manga (comic) serial based on the Pokémon game 
in a children's manga magazine published by its par- 
ent company, Shogakukan, Inc. Soon after, in 1997 it 
produced an animated television series centered on 
a character named Pikachu, which had only had a 
minor role in the video game. Then, in 1998, the 
company produced a movie based 

on the series, which led to the 

long-awaited entry of the 

Pokémon franchise into over- 
seas markets. 







"If it was just the game or just the 
television series, | don't think the 
popularity of Pokémon would have 
reached these enormous proportions," 
says Kii. "In addition to the game, there 
is the cartoon series, the movies, and the 
character goods. These all add up to a strate- 
gic multimedia package that has given 
Pokémon characters a broad appeal for chil- 
dren worldwide." 


THE FUTURE OF THE 
CHARACTER BUSINESS 


Japanese cartoon characters have made their way 
around the world, and more are being produced all 
the time; what does the future hold in store for this 
market? Kazuo Rikukawa, representative director of 
Character Databank, Ltd., describes Japan's character 
business through a look at its history: "Japan's charac- 
ter licensing business originated in the 1970s. Many of 
the characters that are popular among a wide audi- 












ence today debuted dur- 


Europe, and the United 


consists of character standby 


ing this period, including Hello Kitty, Kido Senshi 
Gundam (Mobile Suit Gundam), and Kamen Rider 
(Masked Rider). In the 1980s Nintendo put its home 
video game system on the market, and video game 


characters gained popularity. The 1990s was essen- 
tially a bubble era, in which a mass of characters 
emerged as a result of the mixing of the different 
media of animated cartoons, manga comics and video 
games. Japan’s cartoon character market has become 


saturated; from here on the market will slim down as 
less popular characters are weeded out.” 

The main target for cartoon character merchan- 
dise is young women and children, but Rikukawa 
Suggests that this may start to change. “As the 
birthrate declines and society ages, the cartoon char- 
acter business will most likely turn its attention to- 
ward elderly consumers. Already, we are starting to 
see the commercialization of nursing care products 
that bear cartoon character designs, and we are 
likely to see more of these products 
i| emerging in the future. 

"The other big area for expan- 
р sion is information technology. We 
are entering an age where broad- 
band networks and next-generation 
cellular phone systems will allow us to 
exchange large amounts of data, such 
as music and moving images, in a short 
g amount of time. This is a matter of signifi- 
cant interest not only for the cartoon 
character business, but also for the 
media content business as a whole. For 
example, right now, the technology and 
hardware for cellular phone animation 
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have yet to be widely adopted, so the 
use of character images is limited mainly 
standby screens. In the near future, how- 
ever, we can expect to enjoy full-blown 
animation on cellular phones, and it is 
very likely that new characters will emerge from mo- 
bile phone content." 

New cartoon characters from different media — 
but will these newcomers include characters that can 
rise to international popularity in the tradition of 
Hello Kitty and Pokémon? Judging from the vitality of 
the cartoon character business market in Japan right 
now, the future looks extremely bright. We can cer- 
tainly expect to see many new successes. 
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| joined a "Japanimation" 
fan club when | was study- 
ing at an American univer- 
sity, and ! got to see a lot 
of different kinds of ani- 
mation. Cowboy Bebop, 
this hard-boiled science- 
fiction piece, was the best! 
The drawing creates this 
cool atmosphere, the story 
unfolds really quickly, and 
the music is jazzy. When | 
went back to Malaysia, | 
ended up buying it on 
eight video CDs! Other an- 
imated features | like are 
artistic ones like Lain and 
Ghost in the Shell, 


Japanese comics and animated 
cartoons for television are highly rated 
around the world, but they enjoy 
particular popularity in Asia. We asked 
a number of Asian students studying 
in Japan which cartoons and comics 
they enjoy. 
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“Lately I've been really into the animated televi- 
sion program Naruto. Every week | look forward 
to the day it's on. The main character is an un- 
derachieving ninja trainee, and | can really iden- 
tify with how he matures bit by bit as he 
gradually masters different ninja skills. | think the 
coolest characters are the ones that are particu- 
larly Japanese, like samurai or ninja characters." 


Japanese animated television programs are popular in 
China. I've watched them on TV and on DVD ever since | 
was little. These days, | really like Detective Conan. The 
story development every time the detective untangles a 
difficult case is just so well done. Even adults can enjoy 
these mysteries. Plus, | think the technical aspect of 
Japanese animation, like the image processing and the 
sound effects, is really sophisticated. 


I've been a huge fan of the 
manga YuYu Hakusho ever 
since | first discovered it in high 
school. The characters in the 
story go through all sorts of 
battles and trials. YuYu 
Hakusho is actually very deep, 
and it really shows the suffer- 
ing of conflict. Every individ- 
ual character in the story is 
really well-developed. | think 
the author's fertile imagina- 
tion is probably what cap- 
tures the hearts of the 
Series’ fans. 
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| liked Astro Boy when | was little, 
but | had no idea it was 
Japanese. It wasn't till | was in 
high school that | found out that 
most of the animated shows | 
liked were actually made in Japan. 
That's what got me interested in | А wer 

Japan. Lately, I've been watching .- : In Thailand there are adults who say, "Comics are for 
Inuyasha. The witchcraft and sword- | . kids." But there are lots of excellent Japanese comics 
play details in the story are familiar nt ntl bí. that can really move the reader. The one I've been 
in me fromtraditonasl Chinese sio- Е most impressed with is Hikaru no Со. In fact, | even 
ries. | think that's part of why we started learning to play go after reading that comic. 


Chinese feel right at home with | Hikaru, the main character, gets really adept at playing 
Japanese animation. : | go thanks to the help of the spirit of an ancient go 
à master. But then he ends up having to win on his own. 
When you grow up, you have to learn to depend on 
yourself — | learned this from a comic. 


Doraemon is my absolute favorite! Of all the 

characters, | like Nobita the best, because he's so 

nice. If | had a “Wherever Door" that could take | watch Japanese animation every day. | got hooked when 

me anywhere like the one in the cartoon, | could | was in junior high school and saw You're Under Arrest! — 

pop home to Thailand every day if | wanted! a story about the adventures of two female police 

Japanese comics like Detective Conan, Hikaru no officers — on cable TV in Indonesia. | decided to study 

Go, and Nana are popular in Thailand. We used | 2D abroad because | specifically wanted to study animation 

to read them on the sly during class! | in Japan. Since coming to Japan, | often go to the 
Akihabara district, where | can get the latest scoop on 
animation. What are my favorites these days? Well, 
there are a lot, but I'd have to say Chrno Crusade and 
Gungrave. 


Japanese manga like One Piece, with its adventuring pi- 
rates, and Vagabond, which tells the tale of a real histor- 
ical Japanese swordsman, were really popular in my 
dass in high school. It was a given that everyone had 
read Slam Dunk and Dragonball. These days l'm totally 
into the comic Say Hello to Blackjack. The main character 
is this doctor who struggles to reconcile the gap be- 
tween justice and how the world really works. There's a 
lot about what he goes through that | can identify with. 








BUILDING THE 


CONTENT 
INDUSTRY 


The high quality of media content originating in Japan 
is well known. The film Spirited Away and the 
Pokémon characters have been hugely successful 








worldwide. Likewise, the English version of the 
manga comic book Shonen Jump is a major hit in 
North America. The Japanese media content industry 
has great potential. · 







f the content itself is 
at in terms of busi- 





ent industry market in Japan was 
1 100 billion dollars in 2001. That 
 —- iş not nearly as large as the automo- 

bile industry, which tallied 200 billion 

— dollars but it is still roughly twice the 

size of Japan's steel industry, which 

é totaled 49 billion dollars. When you 
look at growth, though, the picture is 

not so rosy. The global growth rate 

for the content industry is 6.596, and 

even higher in the Asia-Pacific region, 

where growth is measured at 7.5%. 

However, the Japanese content in- 

dustry has shrunk every year since 

1997, when it peaked at 111 billion dollars Moreover, 

exduding the profitable gaming software sector, the 
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Japanese content industry maintains a negative inter- 
| glance. 









that the world leader in the 
ed States. The content 
ole іп 2000 was roughly 
ig. content comprised 

П Other Words, one single coun- 
— accounted for half the content industry 
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the exhibition "Nippon Style — the Art 












Japan has embarked on a campaign to 
promote its media content industry. 


Professor Yasuki Hamano, a media expert, | A i 


explains why. 


of American products come to about 85.5 billion dol- 
lars. At almost 28 times the Japanese total of 3.1 bil- 
lion dollars, the overwhelming strength of the 
American content industry is undeniable. 

There are a number of reasons for the success of 
American content. Certainly, the content is itself good, 
benefiting from advanced technology and ample 
funding. The fact that the main language spoken in 
the US, English, is the language of international com- 
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of Animation from Japan" from Febrauary 17 





munication is another plus. And, as a nation popu- 
lated by immigrants from all over the world, the 
American domestic market represents the ideal test 
market for the international content industry. British 
filmmaker Alfred Hitchcock once pointed out that if 
you make a film for the Americans, you are automati- 
cally making it for the entire world; this all-in-one as- 
pect is surely a factor in the success of American 
content. 

However, the American content industry hasn't 
won its success by simply letting the market deter- 
mine its position. It is important to remember that 


government has main- 
I OF promoting the content industry. 
During the 19205, wherever American films were 
shown, there would be an increase in imports of 
American products. The Ameri 
note of the trend, recogni | 
an effective medium for touting American products 
and even the United States itself. Under a slogan of 
“Trade Follows the Film," the government actively 


сап government took 
e motion picture as 


supported the export of American films. 

The American government is not the 
only government to promote films. 
France established the Centre National 
de la Cinématographie (CNC) in 1946, 
and Unifrance in 1949. These organiza- 
tions provide subsidies for film and tel- 
evision program production, and they 
also give support by loaning French 
films to overseas film festivals. 

In Asia, the Republic of Korea has 
focused its promotional efforts on the 
gaming and animation sectors, areas 
in which Japan has had notable suc- 
cesses. For example, from 2001 to 
2003 the Korean government invested 
approximately 800 million dollars in its 
Content Korea Vision 21 program. Among a variety of 
other related moves, the government promulgated 
the Online Digital Content Industry Promotion Law in 
2002. As a result of these efforts, Korean-made online 
games have grown significantly, now accounting for 
40% of the global market. 

_ The Japanese content industry is not alone in not- 
ing the success of other countries’ policies to pro- 
т the content industry. Recognizing the vast 
underlying potential of Japan's content industry, peo- 
ple from across the Japanese industrial spectrum are 
urging the creation of appropriate policies to rapidly 
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foster its growth, and perhaps develop the industry 
into a mainstay of the Japanese economy. 

The Japanese government has already begun 
working to promote the content industry. Since 1997, 
the Agency for Cultural Affairs has sponsored the an- 





The prize-giving ceremony of 
the 7th Media Arts Festival, 
which is organized by the 
Agency for Cultural Affairs, was 
held on February 26, 2004. 










There are issues facing development of human ге 
sources. For example, there are more than 5 
schools and universities in the Uni ес Po | 
film-related courses. In contrast, Ja Japan has 
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nual Media Arts Festival to recognize works of art that сай 


explore new modes of expression. To further acceler а 
ate this trend, the government announced in its Basic? 


Policies for Economic and Fiscal Manage 
Structural Reform 2003 (the “5 1 
Policy”), released in June last ye 
of qualified human resource: 
ducers and creators was ak y е 
tion of the economy. This basic pol 
aimed at promoting the content ind 

In line with this basic policy а ped 
was established within the Strategic Col 
Intellectual Property. The Strategic Count 
launched on July 8, 2003, in order to strengther 


Japanese international competitiveness through the 


protection and utilization of intellectual property. The 
Specialist committee provides a platform for coopera- 
tion between the public and private sectors, with the 
aim of promoting the content industry as a new form 
of creative artisanship. The committee was the scene 
discussions at a number of meetings held 
ix months between October 2003 and 
"Тһе committee members examined 
structural issues facing the Japanese content industry. 

With a few minor exceptions, content creators 
rarely achieve much social recognition. The way con- 
tracts are drawn up generally passes on little return 
for creative efforts, and creators tend to have a low 
income. Quite often, low pay is dismissed with an “If 
they're doing something they enjoy, it shouldn't mat- 
ter if it doesn't pay well." But it cannot be denied that 
low pay makes recruiting high quality human re- 
sources a challenge. 
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| en pb Їй an environment in which conte 
cre е give 1 financial incentives on a par with 
the c ual e are plans to establish 
higher learning or training content busi- 
ness specialists. Reform plans also call for the creation 
of a funding system through such governmental insti- 
tutions as the Development Bank of Japan. 


But the promise of the content industry lies not 
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Sciences. His research areas include media theory, 
dia research and development. His work alg expl 
range of phenomena related to media express 

In addition to serving on the specialist commit 

Strategic Council on Intellectual riim ната 35 also been 
a member of the screening and steering committee a the 
Agency for Cultural Affairs Media Arts Festival, and has chaired 
the screening committee for the AMD Award sponsored by the 
Ministry of Public Management, Home Affairs, Posts and 
Telecommunications. 
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just in the profits it might earn as a business. As сап 
be seen from the example of the United States in the 
19205, the content industry is also entrusted with the 
mission of disseminating a country's self-image to the 
world. The role of the Japanese content industry in 
broadcasting a dear "Japan brand" to the world — a 
message that "Japan is cool" — cannot be overesti- 
mated. For that very reason, | think the fact that the 
government has set about promoting the Japanese 
content industry is indeed significant. Ba 


(Compiled from an interview) _ 
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CONOMY 


Structural reforms have paved the way for direct investment in Japan, and in recent years 
there has been a rapid increase in direct investment. However, compared to other leading 
countries, foreign direct investment (FDI) remains extremely low. What are the attractions 
and potential pitfalls for investors of direct investment in Japan? We spoke to a number of 
corporate leaders who have taken the plunge. 





DIRECT 


THE GIANT FRENCH TIRE MANUFACTURER MICHELIN MAKES TIRES FOR 
every conceivable type of vehicle, from cars to space shuttles. It commands a 
world market share of around 19%. 

Michelin has a long record of introducing innovative products onto the 
market, including the Radial Tire, well-known for its excellent durability, the 
environmentally friendly Green Tire, and the PAX System, which does away 
with the necessity for spare tires. It currently has operating bases in over 170 
countries worldwide, employing some 125,000 staff. 

The company made its debut in Japan in 1964, supplying radial tires for the 
Tokyo Monorail, which runs between Hamamatsucho and Haneda Airport. 
Nihon Michelin Tire Co., Ltd., was established in 1975. In 1991 Michelin 
Research Asia was established, the first Japan-based research and develop- 
ment facility for an overseas tire manufacturer to incorporate R&D with overall 
production and retail facilities. 

President Bernard Delmas points to the 
importance of the Japanese market; "The 
Japanese automobile market is the second 
largest in the world, and Japan is the sec- 
ond largest auto producer in the world. 
Even though the Chinese market is ex- 
panding, | can't see Japan's predominance 





RNARD DELMA 


in Japan 


in the automobile production industry changing for at least another decade. 
As a global-scale manufacturer, we can't afford to ignore this huge market." 

And it is not just the size of the market that is so attractive. "In the post- 
bubble economy, Japanese consumers have become extremely sophisticated, 
and are very preoccupied with price and quality. From a global viewpoint, the 
unusually high consumer demands in the Japanese market make it a market 
worth entering" says Delmas. 

Michelin has had close business links for over 20 years with leading 
Japanese automobile manufacturers, including Toyota and Honda. These com- 
panies both use Michelin tires for their Formula One motor racing teams. 
"Compared to other countries, Japanese companies generally regard partner- 
ships as long-term arrangements, and it takes time to gain their trust," says 
Delmas. "However, once they have confidence in an overseas business 


"...Japanese consumers have become 


extremely sophisticated..." 


partner, that business relationship can really be expected to 
stand the test of time." 

Of course, there are also disadvantages to direct 
investment in Japan. "As the current Japanese mar- 
ket is not showing particularly remarkable growth, it 
is difficult to increase profitability. Personnel ex- 
penses are also high. It is important to invest wisely 
in Japan, for example by manufacturing only prod- 
ucts with a very high value to the consumer." 

Last year, Michelin placed top for the second con- 
secutive year in a poll conducted in Japan by US 
Global Marketing Information firm, J.D. Power and 
Associates, in the category of customer satisfaction 
with tires fitted onto new vehicles. Delmas beams 
with pride; “We aim to continue expanding our mar- 
ket share in Japan by concentrating on the concept 
of customer focus." 

With so many success stories such as this, we are 
likely to see more and more global-scale manufac- 
turers rising to the challenge of doing business in 
Japan. — SHIN'ICHI OKADA 
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Foreign direct investment (FDI) in Japan is extremely low. 
Professor Haruo Shimada talks about efforts to expand It. 


DIRECT 


Increasing Foreign 
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The Japanese economy is currently undergoing a structural tran- 
sition of historic proportions. The post-war economy concen- | 
trated largely on the export of industrial products and the 
expansion of overseas investments to achieve its main goal of 
economic growth. However, with the bursting of the economic 
bubble in the early 1990s, Japan is being forced to conduct a rad- 
ical overhaul of the economic system that served it so well. Now, 
in contrast to the frosty reception that foreign companies once 
received in Japan, foreign direct investment (FDI) is seen as an 
essential measure to breathe new life into the ailing Japanese 
economy. 

Despite the rapid expansion of FDI in Japan in recent years, 
such investments only account for around 2% of Japan's annual 
GDP, while in other leading developed countries figures of 
20-40% are more normal; in the UK it is 40.9%, and the US 19.2% (figures 
from /FS Yearbook 2000). From an international perspective, the rate of FDI in 
Japan remains disproportionately low; while Japan continues to tackle eco- 
nomic structural reform, further promotion of FDI remains vital. 

Currently, we see the four “freshes” — fresh capital, fresh management, 
fresh technology and fresh human resources — as essential for the revitaliza- 
tion of the Japanese economy. A long overdue injection of fresh capital into 
the stagnant Japanese financial market would have a knock-on effect and act 
as a stimulus for the whole of Japan's capital base. For fresh management, 
one need look no further than the example of Nissan Motors, where Carlos 
Ghosn, formerly of the French motor company Renault, has worked wonders 
with the sweeping changes he made to overall operations as President and 
Chief Executive. 

Apart from these, we feel that the introduction of new technologies and 
proven personnel from overseas will give a great boost to the Japanese econ- 
omy. Currently, investments by overseas companies can be seen in a wide 
range of industries and fields, from vehicle manufacturing to finance, comput- 
ers, the leisure industry and brand goods. We feel that this is a very positive 
trend because such investments act as a spur to other investors and, in the 
long run, the Japanese economy can only benefit. 


HARUO SHIMADA is a professor in the 
Faculty of Economics at Keio University and 
the Chairman of the Expert Committee of 
the Japan Investment Council. He was ap- 
pointed as a special advisor to the Cabinet 
Office in 2001. 
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ONLINE 

For more information 
about investing in Japan, 
see JETRO's website: 


Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi advocates 
doubling the rate of FDI in Japan within five years, 
and | believe this is within the realms of possibil- 
ity. Last year, the Japan Investment Council, 
headed by Prime Minister Koizumi, formulated the Program for the 
Promotion of Foreign Direct Investment in Japan, which outlined 74 specific 
measures to promote FDI. An example of this program may be seen in those 
government ministries and agencies which have been notorious for being ob- 
structive and generally unhelpful. In order to combat this, an Invest Japan 
Promotion Center has been established in all government departments and in 
the Japan External Trade Organization (JETRO) — a government-supported or- 
ganization that promotes mutually beneficial trade and investment relations 
between Japan and other nations. The result is that whereas it used to take 
several weeks for an inquiry to be answered, it now takes 10 days at most, 
and usually only three days. The council is also promoting the devolution of 
certain powers from the central government to local governments, and the 
creation of a working environment with housing and education facilities for 
foreign investors and their families. By so doing, the council hopes to create a 
Japan that will have a wide appeal as a place to invest in with confidence. 

Even though the current rate of FDI in Japan remains low, many major in- 
ternational corporations already have some level of investment in Japan. The 
real issue now is how to attract investment from foreign small to medium- 
sized enterprises (SMEs). As most SMEs don't have much access to informa- 
tion on Japan, and lack the resources to conduct detailed investigations into 
the Japanese market, they are understandably reluctant to invest in such an 
unknown quantity. JETRO is currently undertaking a number of projects to ac- 
tively encourage investment into Japan from SMEs. Ri 

— COMPILED FROM AN INTERVIEW BY MASAKI YAMADA 
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HEATER 


he Tokyo International Arts 
Festival 2004 was held at nine 
locations across Tokyo from 
February 12 to March 28. The 
Tokyo International Arts 
Festival is held every year by the Art 
Network Japan, an NPO, to showcase 
performing arts from around the 
world. This year's festival, the 1oth, 
had three special themes: the revital- 
ization of theater; the expansion of 
multi-culturalism and globalization 
around the world, and how we per- 
ceive it; and understanding Islamic 
culture. In all, 18 different theatrical 


productions, including plays and 
dances from both Japan and overseas, 
were performed during the six-week 
festival. Overseas theater production 
companies from the UK, Slovakia, 
Palestine, Kuwait and Lebanon were 
invited to perform. Of these, the three 
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companies from the Middle-Eastern 
region, more usually associated with 
political problems, attracted the most 
attention. 

Sachio Ichimura, Director of the 
Tokyo International Arts Festival, ex- 
plains why invitations were extended 
to the three Middle-Eastern produc- 
tion groups: "Despite the fact that the 
Middle-Eastern and Arabic regions 
play such an important role in the 
world, neither the culture nor the arts 
of those regions receives much atten- 
tion in Japan. There appears to be al- 


most nothing in Japan to help those 





who want to gain a deeper under- 
standing of the mindset of these cul- 
tures. After the 9/11 attacks, many 
Western countries rushed to learn 
more about the cultures of the Arab 
world. From this perspective, Japan 
has been extremely lax. To help re- 


dress 
this situation 
we invited the three production 
companies from Palestine, Kuwait and 
Lebanon, all of which have already 
performed in Europe and the US." 

In their productions, the Middle- 
Eastern theatrical companies 
each tackled the theme of con- 
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tinuing to perform under the 
difficult political climate of the 
region. Each company aimed 
at recreating on a stage setting 
the reality they face on a daily 
basis, which cannot be trans- 
mitted through mere television 
images or newspaper articles 
alone. By so doing, they hoped 
to communicate their message 
to the world. 

The Sulayman AL-Bassam 
Theatre Company from 
Kuwait performed a powerful 
piece entitled The A/-Hamlet 
Summit (photo, right). This 
takes the familiar characters 
of Shakespeare's Hamlet and places 
them inside a conference room in an 
unnamed Arab state today. This new 
play is a rewriting of Shakespeare's 
original that takes an incisive and po- 
etic look at the politics surrounding 
Arab-Western relations and the con- 





Tokyo mE 
Arts Festival 


Performances from Middle-Eastern theater companies give Japanese audiences a rare look at the culture of the region. 


tinuing cycle of violence in the 
Middle East. 

The up-and-coming Lebanese 
artists Rabih Mroue and Lina Saneh 
performed their work Biokhraphia 













(photo, below 
right). 


Actor 
and director 
Lina Saneh 
answers 
questions 
posed from a 
cassette tape, 
questions that gradually 
become interrogation. A biog- 
raphy composed of fact and fiction 
begins to form. The skilful script and 
the unusual stage setting ask strong 
questions about the problems of 
identity facing Arab societies, and the 
relationship between art and politics 
in conflict-torn Lebanon. 

The production Alive From 
Palestine-Stories Under Occupation 
(photo, far left), performed by 
Palestinian group the Al-Kasaba 
Theatre Company, begins with the 
performers gradually emerging from 
beneath mountains of newspapers to 
the soft strains of an Eric Satie piano 
recital. As if they were being manipu- 
lated by an unseen force, the per- 
formers look skyward at a figure 
suspended in midair, and slowly ex- 
tend their hands reaching out toward 


it. The headlines and the reports con- 
tained in the newspapers signify the 
prevalent political and social condi- 
tions in Palestine, while the hands 
reaching out from the mountains of 
newspapers symbolize the invincible 
power and the sheer lust for life of 
the Palestinian people. Director of the 
Al-Kasaba Theatre Company, George 
Ibrahim, explains: "We are not mere 
statistics for the world's media. We 
too are human beings who desire a 
normal and peaceful way of life. This 


is what we are trying to communicate 


via the medium of the stage." 





The participation of the three 
Middle-Eastern companies in this 
year's Tokyo International Arts 
Festival provided much food for 
thought on what the arts can achieve 
under the harshest of political condi- 
tions. Ш - MASAKI YAMADA 
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The 2003/4 fall/winter collection from DSQUAREO was shown in Milan. 





uropean luxury fashion brands have a huge presence in Japan. It 

Is not just the well-heeled young urbanites who are sporting Luis 

Vuitton, Gucci, Prada and others; these names are known to just 

about everyone, all round the country. If anything, these brands 
are perhaps better known in Japan than in their home countries. It's 
probably their special character of Europe and its history that makes 
these brands so attractive to Japanese people. 

Interestingly enough, these European brands have recently started 
incorporating elements of Japanese culture and fashion into their col- 
lections. Over the last few years, the collaboration between French 
brand Luis Vuitton and Japanese artist Takashi Murakami has been a 
huge success. As a result of the Louis Vuitton Murakami collaboration, 
Murakami's name has spread beyond the art world, and he now enjoys 
a following in the world of high fashion, too. So much so that at popular Paris 
boutiques and department stores soccer balls imprinted with his illustrations 
(known as "flowerballs") are displayed in cases like rare jewels. 

Italian fashion leaders Gucci created a sensation last year with their Milan 
shop window featuring traditional Japanese ukiyoe woodblock prints, some of a 
particularly erotic nature. In Paris, the Fondation Cartier hosted an exhibition 
entitled Kawaii ("cute" in Japanese), which featured Japanese pop art; exhibits 
included artwork from the ghostly world of Shigeru Mizuki and the manga 
comic book Mobile Suit Gundam, and displays of miniature figurines included as 
free gifts with candy sold in Japan. Sanrio's Hello Kitty is a perennial favorite in 
fashion collections, and Nike have opened an exhibition created in collaboration 
with young Japanese pop artists in Paris. 

Japan's culture has certainly made its mark overseas. The traditional culture, 
with its emphasis on the beauty of nature, is echoed widely in art and fashion, 
while the more down-to-earth, everyday culture of Japan 


Special Display at Louis Vuitton 
Omotesando store in collaboration 


50 with Takashi Murakami. 
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can be seen in, for example, the number of conveyer belt sushi restaurants 
in cities abroad. 

Recently, Japanese fashion has also started to influence Europe and the 
United States. Take, for example, hats. Over the last few years, knit caps and 
French-type casquette hats have been an important accessory for young 
Japanese men. However, this was largely a Japanese phenomenon, and hats 
were not a part of men's fashion collections overseas. Young Japanese 
women also took to wearing hats, and headwear has been a must-have for 
the younger crowd in Japan for some time. Then suddenly, just last year 
European street brands started bringing out hats as whole new trend. 

The term "street fashion" often calls to mind the anti-establishment self- 
expression of penniless London punk rockers. Street fashion in France is 

fashion for young people before they reach adulthood, using as a 
bare minimum basic accessories such as scarves. Japan's street 
fashion is different again — it is a budget-priced version of more 
mature, costly adult fashions. The best place to see Japan's street 
fashion is the 109 department store in Shibuya. There can't be 
many places in the world where low-priced clothing marketed at 
teens is this trendy and this sexy. Any overseas designer visiting 
Japan should not miss 109. 

In the past, Japan's teenagers were the mainstay of street cul- 
ture here. They live surrounded by pop culture, and they have 
money to spend on fashion. Things started to change around 1990, 
when Japan's economy worsened with the first Gulf War. At the 
same time avant-garde collections began to stop appearing, and 
Milan's luxury brands started becoming popular. Tokyo's fashions 
now are neat, clean and unblemished; this is a reflection of the 
wider trends in the fashion world. ЫШ 





ATSUKO FUJIOKA is a freelance fashion journalist. She has published articles in 
newspapers and magazines, and has traveled widely to report on fashion collections 
around the world. 
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LIFESTYLE 


Paper from Jeans 


Levi jeans are known the 
world over. Levi Strauss Japan 
Co., Ltd., has produced a 
notebook that uses paper 
made out of recycled denim. 
The notebook is sold as a 
travel notebook, marketed 
under the slogan "Travel the 
World in Jeans!" As the sec- 
ond phase of the Levi's Store 





Recycling Campaign, started 

in October 2003, the company 
collected denim scraps left 
over during the manufacture 
of jeans and processed the 
material into paper. The cover 
of the notebook features 
Levi's distinctive two-horse 
logo, backed by a light blue 
denim color. The notebook is 


Multiple 
Remote 
Control 


Too many remote controls in 
your living room? A new 
device has been released that 
will combine the remote con- 
trols from many different 
electric appliances into one 
single unit. The CR-2, devel- 
oped by Realfleet Co., Ltd., 
has remote control data for 
other manufacturers' devices 
stored on it, and is compati- 
ble with the products of most 
domestic manufacturers. You 
can set the CR-2 to operate 
your household television, 
VCR, and DVD. The remote 
control has been designed 
with simple specifications, to 
keep the number of buttons 
to a minimum. The simple 
design also suits many differ- 
ent interiors. The company's 
15-year after-sales repair and 
refurbishment guarantee is an 
especially good feature for 
consumers who like to use 
their home electronics for 
years to come. 








a useful companion on any 
journey—travelers can fill in 
their travel schedule, sketch 
memories, or store tickets. A 
portion of the sales of the 
travel notebook will be donat- 
ed to the Think the Earth proj- 
ect, which aids efforts for 
global environmental 
preservation. 





LEVI'S ® & THINK THE EARTH PROJECT 
PHOTO BY TAKAHIRO SAKUMA 
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Polka Dots and Mirrors 


Tokyo's Mori Art Museum 
opened in 2003 to be a gate- 
way for disseminating art into 
Tokyo. Its current exhibition, 
running until May 9, is titled 
“Kusamatrix,” and features the 
work of Yayoi Kusama. 
Kusama is one of Japan's 
best-known contemporary 
artists, with a strong reputa- 
tion overseas. She first made 
a name for herself in New 
York in the 1960s, with her 


socially conscious works 
reflecting the anti-war demon- 
strations and the hippie 
movement of the time; in the 
ensuing half-century she has 
created many more works. 

Kusama's trademark motifs 
are polka dots and mirrors, 
and these feature heavily in 
her Mori Art Museum exhibi- 
tion. Most of the works are chance to step into her 
installations which seem to unique and slightly off-kilter 
steal away the visitor's per- world. 


spective — in one room, for 
example, blinking lights multi- 
ply into infinity. Many of the 
works are new, showing 
Kusama's latest activities as 
she continues to seek out 
new forms of expression. 
Kusamatrix is part art show 
and part surreal amusement 
park; it offers visitors the 


Ice and Fire 


It looks like ice, floats on ble block ice cracked apart by 





ao 


water, and is in fact a candle. 
This is the Burnice, from can- 
dle manufacturer Kameyama 
Design. The Burnice comes in 
an orange can, which is 
opened with a regular can- 
opener. Inside are four clear 
ice candles, made of liquid 
paraffin. The candles resem- 


an ice pick. Each is hand- 
made by Kameyama's candle 
craftsmen, and just like lumps 
of ice, no two candles are the 
same. The candles burn for 
about three hours, and when 
floated in your favorite glass 
are sure to create a relaxing 
mood. 
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Koizumi in Joint 

Town Meeting 

Town meetings have been held to promote direct dialogue 
between the Cabinet and the people of Japan since June 
2001, when the Koizumi Cabinet was formed. Town meet- 
ings have been held in every prefecture, and the 100th such 
meeting was held in December 2003. To commemorate 
passing the 100 mark, a special joint town meeting was held 
on February 28, 2004, with Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi in attendance. 

Eleven participants from previous meetings were invited 
to talk directly with Prime Minister Koizumi at the Prime 
Minister's Official Residence in Tokyo, the main venue for 
the town meeting. The Prime Minister's Official Residence 
had a satellite link to a meeting held simultaneously in 
Tohno City, Iwate Prefecture, where another 250 citizens 
took part. This was the first time two meetings were held si- 
multaneously via a video linkup. 

During the meeting, Prime Minister Koizumi emphasized 
the benefits and significance of structural reform in such 
areas as reform of the road corporations and privatization 
of the postal services. There was a lively discussion follow- 
ing requests from participants at the Tohno venue for a re- 
laxation of regulations to facilitate "green tourism" by 
utilizing farmers homes for accommodation. The area is a 
popular rural tourist destination, famous as the setting of 
many folk tales. 


rey Brenner to be President of 
Okinawa Graduate University 

On February 6, the government an- 
nounced its decision to appoint the 
British Nobel laureate Dr. Sydney 
Brenner as the inaugural president of 
the Okinawa Institute of Science and 
Technology (OIST), a graduate univer- 
sity to be established at Onna-son in 
the southern prefecture of Okinawa. 


ЛЛ PRESS 








Dr. Brenner was born in South Africa and acquired his 
Ph.D. at Britain's Oxford University. He has been involved 
in research into molecular biology since it emerged as a 
field of study in the 1960s. He was awarded the Nobel Prize 
in Physiology or Medicine in 2002 for his contribution to the 
establishment of genetic engineering. 

The OIST aims to become a center of excellence among 
the world's educational and research institutes specializing 
in the field of natural sciences, and the plan is for half of the 
faculty and students to be from abroad. With this in mind, 
the government was keen to select a foreign Nobel laureate 
to be the president of the university. The university will 
focus on cutting edge research into life systems, and be- 
cause Dr. Brenner's work has had great impact in this field 
he was the first choice for president. 


International Global 
Warming Forum 


On March 5 the Economic and Social Research Institute 
(ESRI) of the Cabinet Office held the International Forum 
on the Global Warming Problem at a central Tokyo hotel. 

Since April 2002, ESRI has been collaborating with a 
number of international research institutions to address a 
variety of global problems, including the grave problem of 
global warming. The recent forum was held to report on the 
latest findings of this ongoing research, and to bring these 
issues to the attention of the general public. 

During his keynote address, Professor Carlo Carraro of 
the University of Venice emphasized the continuing grav- 
ity of the problem of global warming, and appealed for 
swift implementation of the Kyoto Protocol and for further 
expansion in the number of signatory countries. Professor 
Naohito Asano of Fukuoka University Law School, a mem- 
ber of the Central Environmental Committee, outlined the 
current status of the Japanese government's policies to- 
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ward global warming, and he raised issues for future con- 
sideration. 

The symposium continued with lively debating sessions, 
which included leaders and representatives of vehicle and 
energy-related industries and NPOs, about the specific roles 
of corporations and private citizens in tackling the problem 
of global warming. 


Koizumi Makes a Personal 

Appeal for FDI 

"Why don't you join us—invest Japan!” So says Prime 
Minister Koizumi to TV audiences across the US and Europe 
in a series of TV commercials aired from March 8 to 26. 

As of 2001, foreign direct investment (FDI) in Japan 
amounted to some 6.6 trillion yen. However, this accounts 
for just 296 of Japan's GDP, whereas FDI accounts for 1996 of 
GDP in the US and 4196 in the UK. To redress this imbal- 
ance, the government set targets in 2001 to double the rate 
of FDI in Japan within five years. Since then support for in- 
vestment has progressed in a number of areas, and Invest 
Japan Business Support Centers have been established by 
the Japan External Trade Organization (JETRO), a govern- 
ment-supported organization that promotes mutually ben- 
eficial trade and investment relations between Japan and 
other nations. 

In the TV commercial, Koizumi points to the benefits of 
investing in Japan. Speaking in English, he invites FDI in 
Japan with the phrase, "We have all you need for success." 
Sir Deryck Maughan, Chairman and CEO of Citigroup 
International, and Carlos Ghosn, President of Nissan 
Motors, also make cameo appearances. Ghosn reinforces 
Koizumi's message with his statement, "You can create a lot 
of value by being in Japan." (See also pages 24-27) 


JICA Accepts Trainees from 

Afghanistan 

On January 26, 2004, a group of young Afghans aged be- 
tween 21 and 35 arrived in Japan. During their three-week 
stay, lasting until February 15, they visited various locations 
around the country and underwent different types of train- 
ing to enable them to work for the reconstruction of their 
country. 

This visit was carried out under the auspices of the Youth 
Invitation Program, organized by the Japan International 
Cooperation Agency (JICA). After a ceremony on January 26 
to mark the start of the program for the 35 participants, 20 


of them involved in education— mostly 
as teachers— and 15 public servants 
split into their respective groups. As 
well as receiving lectures about their 
areas of interest, they visited places of 
learning such as elementary schools and 
public institutions, observing lessons 
and mixing with the children during 





breaks. They also participated in joint 
camp-seminars with Japanese teachers and public servants. 

After the Tokyo section of the program, the teachers 
went to Hiroshima and the public servants moved to 
Okinawa. The participants were particularly interested to 
learn how Hiroshima was rebuilt to become a thriving city 
after the devastation of the atomic bombing, and how 
Okinawa was rebuilt after being the only place in Japan to 
experience land battles during World War II. 

JICA has been providing assistance for the post-war re- 
construction of Afghanistan since 2002. 


Malaysia-Japan oos of 
Technology to be Established 

The governments of Japan and Malaysia are cooperating to 
establish a joint university, the Malaysia-Japan International 
University of Technology, which will open in June 2004. The 
concept of a joint university was first proposed in 2001 by 
then Malaysian Prime Minister Mahathir Mohamad, at a 
meeting with Japanese Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi. 
The university was a part of Prime Minister Mahathir's 
Look East Policy of learning from the industrial successes 
of Asian countries such as Japan. The aim of the university 
will be to produce graduates capable of becoming leaders in 
the automobile and electronics fields. 

Japan will provide about half of the academic staff, or 
around 30 people, including the vice-president and several 
deans of faculties. Students will be recruited not only from 
Malaysia but also from other ASEAN nations and India. 
There will be a total of 210 students, made up of 80 each in 
the Departments of Electrical Engineering and Mechanical 
Engineering that make up the Faculty of Engineering, and 
another 50 in the Faculty of International Management. A 
provisional campus will be set up in September in the sub- 
urbs of Kuala Lumpur on the campus of the Universiti 
Teknologi Malaysia. The plan is to establish a graduate 
school in 2005, and eventually expand the total number of 
students to 5,000. 
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IRAQ 


Marshlands in 1997 





Marshlands in 2000 








KYODO NEWS 


Protection Plan 

for Okinawa Rail 

The Ministry of the Environment is to draw up a protection plan for the Okinawa 
rail, a bird on the verge of extinction. The Okinawa Rail is found only in the north- 
ern region of Okinawa Island, the main island of Okinawa Prefecture. The plan, 
which will be finalized within a year's time at the latest, includes an artificial breed- 
ing program and culling of the bird's natural enemies. 

The Okinawa rail is only found in Japan, and has been designated as a protected 
species. It is about 30 centimeters long and is almost flightless. It is known as 
Yanbaru-kuina in Japanese, taking its name from the Yanbaru virgin forests of the 
hilly area of northern Okinawa. The Okinawa rail was not discovered until 1981, 
when there were estimated to be 2,000 of them still living. Its numbers have steadily 
decreased as a result of habitat destruction caused by logging, and predation by the 
mongoose, introduced to control the poisonous habu snake, and stray cats. There 
are now believed to be less than 1,000 Okinawa rails left. 

A large sanctuary for the rail will be built, completely enclosed with wire mesh to 
keep predators out. Breeding pairs will be released into the sanctuary, and chicks 
will be reared artificially. The plan is to release birds into their natural habitat after 
their numbers have increased sufficiently and the culling of mongooses is com- 
plete. 


Cooperation for Restoration 

of Mesopotamian Marshlands 

Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi announced at a plenary session of the House 
of Representatives on January 22 that the Japanese government has decided to 
cooperate in efforts to restore the Mesopotamian marshlands of southern 
Iraq as part of its overall aid package to the restoration of Iraq. 

In the 1970s the marshlands of the downstream region of the Tigris 
Enlarged and Euphrates rivers—famous as the cradle of the ancient 
Mesopotamian civilization, one of the four great ancient civilizations 
— covered an area of 20,000 square kilometers. Large areas of marshland 
were dried through drainage projects undertaken during the reign of for- 
mer ruler Saddam Hussein. In addition, the region became a stronghold of 
the Shiite Muslims, who rebelled against Saddam Hussein after the Gulf 
War of 1991, and the regime blocked the flow of the rivers to force the re- 
settlement of the Shiites away from the region. 

The destruction of the marshlands was such that by 2002 they had been 
reduced to a mere 496 of their former size. The remaining marshes are 
plagued by increased salinity and other problems affecting the delicate 
marshland ecosystem. According to a report by the United Nations 
Environment Programme (UNEP), if this decline continues at its present 
rate the marshlands may disappear completely within the next five years. 

The Japanese government has made the restoration of the marshlands 
a central part of its assistance for southern Iraq, and is currently examin- 
ing the feasibility of forestation, saltwater damage limitation, and irriga- 
tion projects to add to its financial aid package. 
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JAPAN THROUGH STATISTICS 


GRAPHICS: GO IZUKA 





What's the Time? 


ow long is a moment? Not surprisingly, it varies according to 
country. In Japan, surveys have shown that if people are asked on 
the telephone to wait ^a moment," they take that as meaning 32 
seconds on average. People in the US, Europe and Australia inter- 
preted a moment as 38 seconds on average, and people in Hong Kong ex- 
pect to wait 51 seconds (all survey data Citizen Watch Co., Ltd., 2001, unless 
otherwise stated). 

And what if someone says they will get back to you "straight away”? In 
Japan, people expect the answer in 41 minutes 8 seconds on average. 
"Straight away" in the US, Europe and Australia is 46 minutes 34 seconds, 
and in Hong Kong just 14 minutes 15 seconds. 

Now that so many people have cell phones, almost half of the Japanese 
people surveyed said that the annoyance of waiting for someone has de- 
creased in comparison to the past. However, when asked how long it takes 
before they become annoyed waiting for a reply after leaving a message in 
someone's cell phone, 29% of Japanese respondents said 10 minutes, 22.5% 
said 5 minutes and an impatient 7.8% said they become annoyed after just one 
minute. Surprisingly, younger people in their 20s are more relaxed in compari- 
son to people 30 or older, and can wait longer before becoming annoyed. 

How long would you wait for a boyfriend or girlfriend? Almost 70% of 
Japanese people in their 20s or 30s responded that their threshold for feeling 
annoyed was 30 minutes when waiting somewhere inside; 60% said the 
threshold was 20 minutes when outside. There is even data showing that 
when elementary school children say they have kept a friend waiting for "a 
bit" they mean about 5 minutes. 








People vary 
according to whom 
they would most want to 
spend their time with. 40% of elementary school pupils think the time they 
spend with their family is precious — a 10% increase on the answer for 20 
years ago. Time spent with their school friends is also rated as important. 

When adults are asked who they would most want to spend their time 
with, 57% of males say it is their wife, but only 38% of females say it is their 
husband. 3296 of women cite time spent with their children as the most im- 
portant. The trends differ according to age-categories, and the difference 
between male and female responses becomes particularly conspicuous with 
respondents in their 40s; perhaps because this is the age when their chil- 
dren are about to become independent. 

There are many words in Japanese related to time. There is an expression 
“ап age ago,” which the average of the responses to a survey (Tokyo Gas Co. 
Ltd., Urban Life Research Institute, 2003) established as 12.3 years. Also, 
26.4% described their everyday lives as "hectic", and 57.4% described the 
ideal everyday life they would like to live as “leisurely” (Seiko Watch 


Corporation, 2003). &i — YUKA OGURA 


How long is "a moment"? 
How long is “I'll just stay for a couple of drinks"? MN 


.  Howlongis"llgetbackto you straight away? IN 
/ How long is "Ill be a little late with overtime"? BIN 
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"How long before you get annoyed waiting 
for someone to call back on a cell phone?" 


Source: Citizen Watch Co., Ltd. (2001) 
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Time spent with whom is important? 
Source: Tokyo Gas Co. Ltd., Urban Life Research Institute (2003) 
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INTERVIEW 


Humankind is facing an environmental crisis. Will we 

be able to survive the present age? Professor Yoshinori 

Yasuda, an environmental archaeologist, has studied 
the historical relationship between human be- 
ings and the environment. He talks about the di- 


rection our present civilization will have to take. 
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In 1980 you advocated the new field of "environmental archaeology." What is its purpose? 


Environmental archaeology investigates the relationship between past envi- 
ronmental changes, such as climate change, and the rise and fall of civiliza- 
tions. By taking into account the history of the earth and the environment, we 
can build up a new picture of the history of human civilization. 

An interesting method for looking at past changes is the analysis of pollen. 
Small pollen grains may measure only one hundredth of a millimeter, but they 
have a very hard outer wall. This means that when pollen grains settle in places 
like marshes or the bottom of lakes, where there is no oxygen or ozone, they do 
not decompose; they can remain there preserved for several thousand years. By 
extracting these ancient pollen grains and studying the amount of different 
types of pollen, we are able to reconstruct past changes in vegetation, and thus 
changes in the climate. 

My research team has been studying the alternate layers of clay and silt at 
the bottom of Lake Suigetsu in Fukui Prefecture. These layers are called 
"varves," and when viewed in cross-section they are seen as black and white 
stripes, rather like a bar code. The white stripes are microscopic algae de- 
posited each spring and summer, and the black stripes are clay mineral de- 
posits formed each autumn and winter. Taken together, these stripes in the 
sediment give us a year-by-year record, just like the growth rings of a tree. Each 
varve includes clay, pollen, diatoms, plankton, and even larger plant remains. 
By studying them, we can build up a picture of not only past changes in the cli- 
mate, but also changes in the vegetation and in sea and lake levels. We can ERETT KENNEDY BROWN 
even see when there have been floods or earthquakes. It is exciting to view the 
information we uncover against what we know of human history. 


How was environmental archaeology received when you first advocated it? 


The Marxist interpretation of history reached the height of its popularity in 
Japan following World War II. This interpretation gives priority to the political 
and economic driving forces of history, so that human action is placed at the 
center of the historical process. The academic world completely ignored the 
idea of the natural environment as a moving force behind history; it was held 
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to be an unscientific approach. For this reason, I went for 15 
years in the academic world without becoming a professor, 
and nobody took any notice of environmental archaeology. 

In the 1990s this began to change as awareness of environ- 
mental issues spread around the world. People began to real- 
ize that the future of humankind was in danger, which led 
them to reconsider the history of human civilization and its 
relationship with the environment. This meant that a new 
perspective on human history opened up, and finally my ad- 
vocacy of the field attracted attention. 


Has environmental archaeology discovered anything to make us 
reinterpret history? 


From a broad perspective, there are said to be 5 major turning 
points in human history. Professor Shuntaro Ito, who is work- 
ing on the history of comparative civilization at Reitaku 
University, has called these the "Five Great Revolutions in 
Human History." 

The first is the human revolution which occurred about 3 
million years ago. This is the start of human history, when an- 
thropoids evolved into humans. The second is the agricultural 
revolution, which began around 12,000 years ago. The third is 
the city revolution from which the four great ancient civiliza- 
tions developed; the civilization of Mesopotamia rose about 
5,700 years ago, and the other ancient civilizations of Egypt, 
India, and the Yellow River developed later. The fourth revo- 
lution is the spiritual revolution, which Karl Jaspers termed 
the Achsenzeit ("axial age”); this was around 500 BC, when 
Buddha, Confucius, Socrates and the prophets of the Old 
Testament appear in human history. The last turning point is 
the scientific revolution, which began in Western Europe in 
the 17th century. This led on to the Industrial Revolution, 
which started in latter part of the 18th century, and to the 
modern era. 


...|for 15 years] the academic world completely 


ignored [my] idea of the environment as 


a moving force behind historv..." 


It has always been thought that these revolutions occurred 
when the climate was relatively warm and humans were living 
comfortably. The use of pollen analysis to study climate 
changes revealed something completely unexpected: these rev- 
olutions in fact took place during periods when the climate was 
becoming colder. This sort of change in the climate would 
cause shortages of food, resulting in large migrations of people. 
At such times, humankind faced a crisis of survival; we were 
able to survive these crises by undergoing revolutions. 

Of course, there must have been great changes in the climate 
in many regions and at many times, yet there were only a few 
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revolutions in civilization. What this means is that only those 


areas that responded creatively to the challenges of environ- 
mental change could achieve revolutions in human civilization. 


The environment is deteriorating, and our present age is a time of crisis. 
Many of the problems are caused by humanity itself, but do you see any 
possibility of another human revolution? 


I have been all over the world examining the relationship be- 
tween forests and human civilization. What I have found is 
that urban civilizations destroy the forests, and the destruc- 
tion of the forests then causes these civilizations to perish. 

The first urban civilization is thought to be that created in 
Mesopotamia by Gilgamesh, the King of Sumer. His story is 
recounted in The Epic of Gilgamesh, one of the oldest written 
stories in the world. According to the legend Gilgamesh 
slayed the forest god, Humbaba, and cut the cedar trees of the 
forest. This has symbolic meaning; by destroying the god of 
the forests, he was then free to use the forests as he saw fit. 
Until the time of Gilgamesh, people had held the forests in 
awe, and had not harmed them. Gilgamesh freed people from 
their fear of nature, allowing them to destroy the forests. 

The forests were depleted through livestock farming, 
which required a lot of land. In addition, wood was needed 
for buildings such as shrines, and as fuel for the newly in- 
vented technique of casting metal. It was very convenient: 
clearing forests for livestock yielded the necessary materials 
for buildings and fuel. 

The civilization developed through the destruction of the 
forests. In the regions where the four great ancient civiliza- 
tions flourished, you can find hardly any forests today—yet 
before the development of the urban civilizations, there were 
forests in those areas. The same can be found with the ancient 
Greek civilization, and the modern European civilization. I 
believe our modern environmental problems are ultimately 
caused by humankind destroying forests to build civilization. 
If there is to be a new human civilization, it will require a new 
theory of civilization that makes up for the defects of the past. 


What sort of theory would this be? 


The four great ancient civilizations were discovered by schol- 
ars from Europe and the United States in the 19th and 20th 


centuries. Each civilization was born along 
the banks of great rivers flowing through 
semi-arid regions. Wheat farmers lived close 
to the rivers, while people who kept sheep or 
cattle lived in dryer areas further away from 
the rivers. 

The climate became drier around 5,700 
years ago, and the population converged 





along the rivers to seek water. The cultures 
of the crop growers and the livestock rearers 
blended together; my hypothesis is that this was the start of 
the four great civilizations. 

The banks of other great rivers like the Ganges, the 
Mekong, or the Yangtze ran through constantly damp areas of 
monsoon Asia. These areas were covered by primeval forests, 
and so it has always been thought that civilizations did not 
develop there. It was assumed that rice farmers and fishermen 
would have lived in these areas in primitive and uncivilized 
societies, which were unlikely to produce great revolutions or 
new civilizations. 

However, recent joint research by Chinese archaeologists 
and my team has made it clear that rice cultivation originated 
over 10,000 years ago. Until recently the established theory 
was that rice originated in Yunnan province about 5,000 years 
ago at the earliest. However, it has become clear that rice cul- 
tivation originated more than 10,000 years ago in the mid and 
downstream regions of the Yangtze River. Also, the remains of 
a number of cities that had been planned and laid out have 
been discovered in the Yangtze valley. The best known site is 
at Chengtoushan, Hunan province; the fortified settlement is 
360 meters in diameter, and is thought to be 6,000 years old. 
The size of the city rivals that of the city-nation of Eridu in 
Mesopotamia. More surprising, the Chengtoushan site is even 
older than Eridu. 

This suggests that the rice-growers and fishermen who 
lived in humid, swampy areas or by lakes surrounded by thick 
forests were capable of building urban civilizations even be- 
fore the wheat cultivating and livestock civilizations in semi- 
arid areas. Furthermore, the civilizations built by the rice 
farmers and fishermen co-existed with the forests; this is in 
direct contrast with the civilizations I described earlier, which 
destroyed the surrounding forests. In the 21st century we will 
need a new human revolution, and more study of the civiliza- 
tions that worked in better harmony with the environment 
may perhaps shape our modern strategies. 


What sort of impact will the discovery of the rice cultivation and fishing 
civilization have on us in the future? 


The vital factor was co-existence with water. Crops like 
wheat rely on rainfall or water pumped up from beneath the 
ground, but rice uses a continual supply of water, which is 


taken from the river and which flows back to the river. The 
young rice plants are raised in nurseries, and planted out in 
paddy fields to develop. Growing rice is painstaking work: the 
paddies must be cleared of weeds, and they must be con- 
stantly irrigated. These tasks need people to work together, 
not thinking just of their own needs but thinking of the com- 
mon good. Rainwater that falls on your land can be utilized 
by the individual, but irrigation of paddy fields is different. 
This comes from a group effort, making it difficult for indi- 
viduals to pursue their separate desires instead of those of 
the community. On the other hand, wheat and livestock 
farmers would tend to develop societies that are more indi- 
vidualistic and independent. 

Rice farmers and fishermen rely on the water cycle for their 
immediate existence. If the forests are destroyed, the water 
cycle is disrupted; the forests are nothing less than the life- 
support system of such people. Whereas the people who culti- 
vated wheat and kept livestock opted to control nature, the 


"The future of humanity will depend on 
how we control our own desires 


and co-exist with nature" 


people who fished and cultivated rice chose to co-exist with it. 

Modern civilization has been constructed upon the founda- 
tions laid down by the wheat and livestock civilization. The 
present prosperity is based on industriousness and ideas of 
originality and competition. However, the emergence of serious 
environmental problems has made it clear that this pattern of 
development has reached its limits. Our resources are finite, 
and we have to be aware that we are members of a global com- 
munity that needs to harmonize with the environment. The fu- 
ture of humanity will depend on how we control our own 
desires and co-exist with nature. The civilization which will 
save humankind from our present crisis will be one with the 
same basic philosophy as the rice and fishing civilizations. 


Is this sort of civilization going to develop? 


Unfortunately, I don't think that there is much possibility of it 
developing if people continue to live as they do. Humans are 
conservative, and unless there is a catastrophic shock they 
will be reluctant to change their lifestyles. There is a predic- 
tion that a huge drought could occur by 2025, leading to a cat- 
astrophic worldwide shortage of water. Perhaps this might 
force humanity to choose a new direction. 

However, there is no need to be too pessimistic. Humanity 
will choose a new path, and new civilizations will flourish 
based on values completely different to those we have now. 
That, at least, is what I believe. Ш 


— INTERVIEW BY HISASHI KONDO 
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RADITIONAL ART 








Clay is shaped on a potter's wheel 
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fter the four main islands of Japan, Sado Island is the countrys next largest 

island. Located in the Sea of Japan, it is part of Niigata Prefecture. For cen- 

turies in the past it was a place of exile: Emperor Juntoku was sent into retire- 

ment on Sado following the Jokyu uprisings in 1221; Nichiren, the charismatic 

founder of the Nichiren sect of Buddhism during the Kamakura period (1192-1333), was 

exiled there in 1271; and Zeami, one of the most celebrated Noh actors and playwrights of 

the early Muromachi period (1392-1568) and founder of the large Kanze school of Noh the- 
ater, was exiled to Sado Island in 1434. 

In 1601, at the dawn of Japan's modern era, gold was discovered on Sado. Both gold and sil- 

ver mines were opened up. eventually becoming the nation's largest and bringing great for- 

tunes to the new bakufu government that ruled Japan for the next two and a half centuries. 


The island's history and its mining industry together shaped the special culture of Sado. 


177 
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A freshly-thrown pol Potter Sekisui Ito V has been designated a holder of the 


Important Intangible Cultural Property of Mumyoi ware 


One of the traditions to develop on the island is the ceramic technique of Mumyoi-yaki, 
or Mumyoi ware. The origins of Mumyoi ware date back to the late Edo period (1603-1867). 
It is made with red ocher clay, known as "Mumyoi earth," which was extracted from near 
the island's gold and silver mines. This clay contains an abundance of ferric oxide, and it 
produces a reddish bisque that gives Mumyoi ware its unique character. 

In the beginning, Mumyoi ware was simple hand-molded pottery fired at a low tempera- 
ture. At the start of the Meiji period (1868-1912) Mumyoi potters began to experiment 
with higher temperatures to produce a ware that was stronger. The technique they devel- 
oped was similar to the shudei (“red mud") variety of unglazed ware that was produced at 
Yixing in Jiangsu Province, China, from the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644). Yixing teapots and 
other items had become much sought after among the tea ceremony-loving literati around 
the early 16th century, and in the same way Mumyoi tea utensils and flower vases became 
popular among tea ceremony aficionados in Japan from the late Edo period. Most Mumyoi 


ware produced at this time was for the tea ceremony. 
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MUMYO! YOHEN JAR 
Sekisui Ito V, 1993 

In the yohen ("changed by the 
kiln”) technique, flames in the kiln 
produce awave-like motif on the 
surface of the work. The potter has 
no way of knowing what pattern 
will develop until the fired work is 
removed from the kiln. This 
Митуді work shows the deep red 
ocher hue typical of the day from 
Sado Island 
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Today, Mumyoi ware is still made from the local 
Mumyoi clay, and features the addition of unique innova- 
tions based on traditional techniques. It has been ac- 
claimed for achieving a highly artistic ceramic expression 
while retaining its special regional character. Due to its 
importance in the history of Japanese crafts, its artistic 
merit, and the success it has achieved in preserving local 
characteristics, Mumyoi ware was designated an 
Important Intangible Cultural Property in 2003. 

The Ito family of Sado Island has been closely associ- 
ated with the Mumyoi tradition for generations. Their 
family kiln, the Sekisui kiln, was started more than 150 
years ago. The name Sekisui, written with the characters 
for "red" and "water," comes from the water of the stream 
by the kiln, which is turned red by the Mumyoi clay—the 
name Sekisui conveys the long, close relationship be- 
tween the kiln and the Mumyoi earth. 

Sekisui Ito V was born Yoichi Ito in 1941 as the eldest 
son of Sekisui Ito IV. Yoichi is a fairly common given 
name, but in this case the "Yo" is written with the charac- 
ter for “kiln,” perhaps out of his parents’ hopes that he would follow his father's footsteps 
in the future. Sekisui V received his formal training in the faculty of ceramics at Kyoto 
Institute of Technology, also his father's alma mater. Following his graduation, Sekisui V 
returned to his hometown to master the traditional skills for making Mumyoi ceramics 
under the guidance of his grandfather, Sekisui III. While he was inheriting the Mumyoi 
techniques passed down through his family he had to continually struggle with specific dif- 
ficulties in Mumyoi clay, such as the shrinkage that occurs when it is fired. Once he had a 
thorough knowledge of Mumyoi clay, Sekisui V began to add his own creative elements. 
One of his techniques is to work different colored clays together to produce a marbled ef- 
fect. Another is to induce changes in the color of the work during the firing process, to 
bring out the deep reds and browns that are characteristic of the Mumyoi clay. 

There were no precedents for using different firing techniques in the Mumyoi ware tra- 
dition, so Sekisui V studied the techniques of constructing the kilns used in firing Bizen 
ware. He experimented with building a similar type of kiln that could be used for firing his 
own Mumyoi ware; the results of these efforts later won him a string of prestigious awards, 
including Honorable Mention at the Exhibition of Japanese Traditional Art Crafts in 1980, 
the Prince Chichibu Cup Grand Prix at the Japan Ceramic Art Exhibition in 1985, and the 
Prince Takamatsu Memorial Prize in 1997. 

When Mumyoi ware became designated an Important Intangible Cultural Property in 
2003, Sekisui V was named a Holder of this Property for the exceptionally high level of mas- 
tery he had brought to the production of Mumyoi ware. Without his ceaseless striving for 
new directions and his inclusion of contemporary sensibilities, it is highly possible that 
Mumyoi ware would never have reached its status as an Important Intangible Cultural 
Property. It would probably have continued as no more than just another locally-produced 
pottery. 

Upon his designation as holder of this Important Intangible Cultural Property, Sekisui V 
expressed his hopes for other potters in the future: "This designation shows the possibility 
that other local potters like myself can also be formally recognized for their work." &i 


MUMYOI VASE 


MUMYO! INCENSE BURNER 
WITH NERIAGE FLOWER MOTIF 


WITHOUT 
SEKISUI V IT 

IS HIGHLY 
POSSIBLE THAT 
MUMYOI WARE 
WOULD HAVE 
NEVER REACHED 
ITS STATUS 

AS AN IMPORTANT 
INTANGIBLE 
CULTURAL 
PROPERTY. 
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ТЕХТ AND PHOTO BY MITSUHIKO IMAMORI "m 


Ld 
hroughout Japan one finds tranquil, rural scenes of forests, 


rice paddies and streams. Not only do such places provide a 

base for people.to lead their lives, but they also provide ¥ 

the habitat for a myriad of living creatures. These agricultural 
settings and their natural surroundings have existed from ancient 
times, and | see them as an important part of our rural heritage. 
People and animals do not live here by helping each other — each | 

"goes about their lives independently, or maybe it would be betterto J 

say each uses the other to their own advantage. These placesarea — 
rare kind of paradise, the product of struggle between their — - 
human residents and the natural environment. Both have managed 
to maintain their dignity over thousands of years of history. 

In contrast to > же natural environments, these rural areas 
follow a regular yearly pattern, from which they do not deviate. 

In (һе normal scheme of things, marshes become meadows, which 
eventually change to forests. However, in these agricultural areas the 
marshes, meadows and forests remain that way through the years, — 
endlessly repeating the same seasonal changes: Those creatures 

which have managed to create a niche for themselves in the calendar 
of human activity have their environment guaranteed from one year 

; to the next. iar ' " 

- In May, rain falls on the freshly-planted paddy fields. The smell of- 
mud on the air announces the birth of a world of water. The frogs 
croak louder with each passing day, and the breeding season starts 
for the creatures living in and around the water. With this the fight to 
eat or be eaten becomes harsher than ver. 

The appear; eof the vast wetland of paddy fields marks the 
beginning of another year in the unchanging landscapes of rural 
Japan. ki . 4 

MITSUHIKO IMAMORI is a photographer. His philosophical search for the 
relationship between the human and animal inhabitants of rural areas, 2 nd his 
thinking on our natural environment, have drawn attention both withindape 
and overseas. А» Жш er TE 
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SELECTION 


Convenience Store Rice Balls 


A ball of rice, often filled with fish, vegetables or some other food, or wrapped in 
dried seaweed; this is o-nigiri, the traditional Japanese fast food. It is emi- 


nently portable and can be eaten anywhere without the need for chop- 


of home cooking. 





sticks, and since olden times has been popular as a meal to be eaten on the go. It 
has also played its part in emergencies, as a quick and filling meal that can be easily dis- 
tributed wherever needed. The taste of o-nigiri takes many Japanese people back to their 
elementary school trips and sports meets, when they would always have a couple of 


homemade o-nigiri in their packs for lunch. A simple meal, but with the unbeatable taste 


Times have changed, though; an o-nigiri these days is usually purchased at a convenience 
store. The first of the convenience stores in this country was 7-Eleven, which started sell- 


ing o-nigiri around 1978. Since then, 7-Eleven has worked hard to make the best 


possible o-nigiri by using carefully-selected ingredients and paying at- 


tention to the way the rice is cooked and the balls wrapped in seaweed. 


Recently, slightly more expensive o-nigiri have been developed which use 
limited supplies of local produce. Although they are machine-produced, 
they have the airy lightness of handmade o-nigiri. Convenience store 


o-nigiri are getting closer than ever to the real, homemade thing. в: 


Need for Development 

| particularly liked the articles “Artificial Limbs for Victims of War" and "In 
Pursuit of an Arms-Free World" (November 2003). It is the need of the 
hour to give peace a chance and spend resources on human develop- 
ment and fighting poverty. We in Asia need this more than anywhere 
else as vast resources are being simply wasted on arms, armies and ter- 

ror tools. Your articles were a good, timely and thoughtful contribution. 
| feel that APP Japan+ keeps this beautiful yet highly efficient country 
in touch with the rest of the world. Yours is a step towards a world family. 
Dr. Jagdish Sharma 
Assistant Regional Director 
Indira Gandhi National Open University, India 


www.jijigaho.or.jp/index_e.htm! 
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Develop Eco-tourism 
In your Government section, | really appreciate the topic about 
“Protecting Non-Smokers from Smoke" (October 2003). We all know 
that smoking is dangerous for our health. | hope that this Health 
Promotion Law will succeed and expand throughout other countries to 
prevent passive smoking and make healthier societies. 
Oliver M. Alaer 
Bohol, Philippines 
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` TOKYO BIG SIGHT EVENT SCHEDULE mar 2004—sury 2004 


5/2 (Sun) — 5/3 (Mon) 
Super Comic City 13 
Akaboo 

Tel: 03-3225-8520 


5/5 (Wed) Public ¥1000 

TAKARAJIMA COLLECTION MARKET 21 
TAKARAJIMA Collection Market Office. 
Tel: 03-3843-1290 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


5/5 (Wed) Public ¥1000 

World Hobby Festival Ariake 10 

WHF Office 

Tel: 044-755-8898 Fax: 044-755-7530 


5/8 (Sat) - 5/9 (Sun) Public ¥1000 
DESIGN · FESTA VoL.19 

DESIGN - FESTA - Office 

Tel: 03-3479-1433 Fax: 03-3479-1498 


5/11 (Tue) — 5/14 (Fri) Trade/Public Free 
Revolutionary Logistics System & Service Fair 2004 
Nippon Ommi-Management Association 

Tel: 03-3403-8910 Fax: 03-3403-5716 


5/13 (Thu) — 5/15 (Sat) Public ¥1000 
28th 2004 JAPAN HOBBY SHOW 
Hobby Association of Japan 

Tel: 03-3851-6628 Fax: 03-3864-8535 


5/17 (Mon) - 5/19 (Мей) Trade ¥3000 
BEAUTYWORLD JAPAN 2004/INTIMA JAPAN 2004 
Mesago Messe Frankfurt Corporation 

Tel: 03-3262-8456 Fax: 03-3262-8442 


5/19 (Wed) — 5/21 (Ға) Trade ¥5000 
INTERPHEX JAPAN 

INTERPHEX JAPAN Show Management 
Tel: 03-3349-8509 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


5/19 (Wed) - 5/21 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 

BIO EXPO JAPAN 

INTERNATIONAL BIO EXPO JAPAN Show Management 
Tel: 03-3349-8509 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


5/22 (Sat) - 5/23 (Sun) Public ¥2000 
BP TOKYO Nostalgic Car Show 2004 
Nostalgic Car Show Head Office 

Tel: 0120-750-043 Fax: 0120-780-043 


5/23 (Sun) Public Y1500 

Snap-on TOKYO Custom Garage 2004 
Custom Garage Head Office 

Tel: 0120-750-043 Fax: 0120-780-043 


5/26 (Wed) — 5/28 (Fri) Trade ¥3000 


Public ¥1000 


International Food Ingredients & Additives Exhibition 


and Conference 
E.J.Krause & Associates, Inc. 
Tel: 03-5212-7071 Fax: 03-5212-6091 


5/26 (Wed) — 5/28 (Fri) Trade ¥3000 
Health Food Exposition & Conference 
E.J.Krause & Associates, Inc 

Tel: 03-5212-7071 Fax: 03-5212-6091 


5/26 (Wed) — 5/28 (Fri) Public ¥1000 
ECO-GREEN TECH 2004 
the Executive Committee of Eco-Green Tech 


Tel: 03-3267-4886 Fax: 03-3267-4842 


6/2 (Wed) — 6/4 (Ға) Public ¥5000 
LinuxWorld Expo/Tokyo 2004 
LinuxWorld Japan Management 

Tel: 03-5800-4831 Fax: 03-5800-3973 


6/2 (Wed) — 6/4 (Fri) Trade/Public Y1000 
Motion Picture and TV Engineering - Digital 
Production 2004 

The Secretariat of "Motion Picture and TV 
Engineering - Digital Production" 

Tel: 03-3434-1391 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


6/2 (Wed) — 6/4 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 

JPCA Show 2004 34th International Electronic 
Circuits Expo 

JPCA-Japan Printed Circuit Association 

Tel: 03-5310-2020 Fax: 03-5310-2021 


6/8 (Tue) — 6/11 (Fr) 7rade/Public ¥1000 
INTERNATIONAL FOOD MACHINERY & TECHNOLOGY 
EXHIBITION 

Secretariat of FOOMA JAPAN 

Tel: 03-3503-7661 Fax: 03-3503-7620 


6/9 (Wed) — 6/11 (Fri) Public Free 
HEALTH & FITNESS JAPAN 2004 
HEALTH & FITNESS JAPAN 2004 

Tel: 045-316-5387 Fax: 045-290-1222 


6/12 (Sat) - 6/13 (Sun) Trade/Public ¥2000 
Tokyo Special Import Car Show 2004 
Tokyo Special Import Car Show Secretariat 
Tel: 03-3360-1821 Fax: 03-3360-1829 


6/13 (Sun) Public ¥700 
comic live in Tokyo 37 
Ticket You 

Tel: 03-5828-0011 


6/16 (Wed) — 6/18 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 

12th Industrial Virtual Reality Expo & Conference 
IVR 2004 

IVR Show Management Office 

Tel: 03-3349-8506 Fax: 03-3349-8500 


6/16 (Wed) - 6/18 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 


8th Mechanical Components & Materials Technology 


Expo 2004 
M-Tech Show Management Office 
Tel: 03-3349-8506 Fax: 03-3349-8500 


6/16 (Wed) — 6/18 (Fri) Trade/Public Free 
GEOINFORMATION FORUM JAPAN 2004 
Geoinformation Forum Japan 2004 Secretariat 
Tel: 03-5684-3356 Fax: 03-3816-6870 


6/16 (Wed) — 6/18 (Ға) Trade ¥5000 

15th DESIGN ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING 
SOLUTIONS EXPO/CONFERENCE 2004 

DMS Show Management Office 

Tel: 03-3349-8506 Fax: 03-3349-8500 


6/22 (Tue) — 6/24 (Thu) Trade/Public Free 
Lab System Show 2004 

LAB SYSTEM SHOW HEAD OFFICE 

Tel: 03-3561-6544 Fax: 03-3561-6545 





6/23 (Wed) — 6/25 (Fri) Trade Y1000 

Interior Lifestyle (Ambiente Japan/Heimtextil 
Japan/Home Design Japan) 

Mesago Messe Frankfurt Corporation 

Tel: 03-3262-8456 Fax: 03-3262-8442 


6/23 (Wed) - 6/25 (Fri) Public ¥1000 


Architectural Reform, Renewal, Conversion Exhibition 


Architectural Reform, Renewal, Conversion Exhibition 
Tel: 03-3228-3401 Fax: 03-3228-3410 


6/23 (Wed) — 6/25 (Fri) Trade/Public Free 
Japan Cable Television Exhibition 2004 
Secretariat of the Japan Cable Television Exhibition 
2004 Steering Committee 

Tel: 03-3544-5199 Fax: 03-3544-8110 


6/23 (Wed) — 6/26 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 

2004 AUTOMOTIVE PARTS PRODUCT SOLUTION FAIR 
THE NIKKAN KOGYOSHIMBUN, LTD. 

Tel: 03-5644-7221 Fax: 03-5641-8321 


6/27 (Sun) Public 
Comic City in Tokyo 105 
Akaboo 


Tel: 03-3225-8520 


6/30 (Wed) — 7/2 (Ға) Trade ¥5000 

14th FPD MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY EXPO & 
CONFERENCE (FINETECH JAPAN) 

FINETECH JAPAN Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


7/1 (Thu) - 7/3 (Sat) Trade ¥2000 

2nd International Office Machines & Equipment 
Expo Tokyo 2004 

OFMEX Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8505 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


7/1 (Thu) - 7/3 (5а) Trade/Public ¥2000 

15th International Stationery & Office Products Fair 
Tokyo 2004 

ISOT Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8505 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


7/2 (Fri) - 7/3 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 
MIRAIICHI 2004 

MIRAIICHI EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Tel: 03-3665-9033 Fax: 03-3662-0817 


7/6 (Tue) — 7/8 (Thu) Trade/Public ¥2000 
International Photocatalyst Techno Fair 2004 
Tokyo Big Sight Kasumigaseki Office 

Tel: 03-3503-7641 Fax: 03-3503-7620 


7/7 (Wed) — 7/9 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 

Data Warehouse & Customer Relationship 
Management Expo and Conference in Tokyo 
Data Warehouse & CRM Expo & Conference 

in Tokyo 2004 

Tel: 03-3349-8504 Fax: 03-3349-8500 


7/7 (Wed) - 7/9 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 

Embedded Systems Expo & Conference in Tokyo 
Embedded System Expo Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8504 Fax: 03-3349-8500 


7/7 (Wed) - 7/9 (Fri) Trade Y5000 
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Data Storage Expo & Conference in Tokyo 
Data Storage Show Management 
Tel: 03-3349-8504 Fax: 03-3349-8500 


7/7 (Wed) - 7/9 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 

Information Security Expo & Conference in Tokyo 
Information Security Expo Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8504 Fax: 03-3349-8500 


7/7 (Wed) — 7/9 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 

Software Development Expo & Conference in Tokyo 
Software Development Expo & Conference in Tokyo 
Tel: 03-3349-8504 Fax: 03-3349-8500 


7/14 (Wed) — 7/16 (Fri) Guest Only Free 
INTERNATIONAL MODERN HOSPITAL SHOW 2004 
HOSPITAL SHOW Secretariat 

Tel: 03-3403-8615 Fax: 03-3403-5716 


7/16 (Fri) - 7/18 (Sun) Public ¥1000 
ANTIQUE JAMBOREE 

Antique Jamboree office 

Tel: 03-5996-4105 Fax: 03-5996-4130 


7/21 (Wed) – 7/23 (Fri) Guest Only ¥2000 
The 6th Japan International Seafood & 
Technology Expo 

Exhibition Technologies, Inc. 

Tel: 03-5775-2855 Fax: 03-5775-2856 


7/21 (Wed) — 7/23 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥2000 

ist NEXT GENERATION WIRELESS TECHNOLOGY 
EXHIBITION 

E.J.Krause & Associates, Inc. JAPAN 

Tel: 03-5212-7071 Fax: 03-5212-6091 


7/21 (Wed) — 7/23 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥2000 
EXPO COMM WIRELESS JAPAN 2004 
E.J.Krause & Associates, Inc. JAPAN 

Tel: 03-5212-7071 Fax: 03-5212-6091 


7/21 (Wed) - 7/23 (Fri) Trade Free 
International Fashion Fair 

ICS Convention Design, Inc. 

Tel: 03-3219-3561 Fax: 03-3292-1813 


7/25 (Sun) Public Y700 
Summer Only Festa 2004 
Ticket YOU 

Tel: 03-5828-001 1 


7/28 (Wed) – 7/30 (Еп) Trade/Public ¥1000 
e-Learning WORLD 2004 -Expo & Forum- 
CNT Inc. 

Tel: 03-5297-8855 Fax: 03-5294-0909 


7/30 (Fri) - 8/1 (Sun) Trade/Public ¥1500 
AUTO GALLERY TOKYO 2004 

AUTO GALLERY ASSOCIATION 

Tel: 03-5246-6040 Fax: 03-3845-7743 


س ل ل ل a‏ 


The events schedule is based on 
information received from organizers. It is 
subject to change without notice. 

For more information, please contact the 
management office for each event. 
































Your 
Private Island 


of seren ity 





in Tokyo. 


Hidden in Tokyo's bustling center is a hotel that 
sequesters you from the crowds. Offering serenity-inducing 
service in the Japanese tradition. As well as a complete fitness 
center, indoor & outdoor pools, eight restaurants, three bars, a 
tea ceremony room, an art museum and, of course, data ports 
and fax machines in all rooms. Everything a private island 


must have ... In Tokyo. 


Korel Okura 


ү 9ш YO 


2-10-4 Toranomon, Minato-ku, Tokyo 105-0001 


lel: (03) 3582-0111 Fax: (03) 3582-3707 Web: ww w.okura.com tokyo 
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auty 


Ueno Park, just a short walk from bustling Ueno Station, is an oasis of T E. .— Gallery of Houryuji Treasures, you will feel for yourself the wonder of an- 
green in the city. And more than this, it is the place to find the traditional ™ —  eient Japan. There are several other museums in Ueno Park, including the 
Japanese sense of beauty. Tokyo National Museum, within the park itself, | National Museum of Western Art and the Tokyo Metropolitan Art Museum. 
has some of the country's finest Buddhist statues, folding screens and other | 


works of art. Surrounded by countless bronze figures іп the museum's | For a Taste of Real Japan, Try Taito. 


ACCESS Ueno Station, the gateway to Japan, is 60 minutes by express train from Narita Airport on the Keisei Line. > Tokyo National Museum is 15 minutes on foot from Ueno Station (see www.tnm.jp/en/) 
EVENT SCHEDULE  Torikoe Night Festival June 4-6 + Iriya Morning Glory Festival July 6-8 + Chinese lantern plant market July 9-10 + Sumida River Fireworks July 31 
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MONO 


Comeback 


The kimono-clad geisha-is;one of the most enduring images of traditional 
Japan, Recently, the kimond ра enjoyed a revival as everyday wear. 


1 think fashions using old kimono will soon be a part of every young woman's wardrobe, not just a passing fad,” 
says Mamechiyo (right), proprietress of the kimono shop Mamechiyo Modern. 
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he kimono is well known overseas as Japan's tradi- 

tional dress for women. These days, most Japanese 

people regard the kimono as formal attire to be worn 
on special occasions such as school entrance or graduation 
ceremonies, coming-of-age ceremonies, and weddings. For or- 
dinary days, Western-style clothes are more usual. Recently, 
though, it has become more common to see young women 
wearing old kimono as everyday attire. The kimono is often 
coordinated with more modern elements such as high heels 
or boots, or even a hat or muffler; each wearer has her own 
particular style. The kimono seems to have lost some of its 
rather stiff, traditional image, becoming far more fun. 

"Young women have been wearing kimono like this for 
only the past year or two," says fashion designer Mamechiyo, 
who owns the Tokyo kimono shop Mamechiyo Modern. 
“Before that, it was practically unthinkable to see women 
wearing kimono as daily attire in the street." Mamechiyo is a 
pioneer of the current popularity of old kimono. In fact, she 
was presenting the kimono as part of a woman's daily 
wardrobe long before it became fashionable. Mamechiyo pro- 
duces her own original kimono fashions, inspired by elements 
she gleans from contemporary street fashions. 

"The kimono used to be the only kind of clothes Japanese 
people wore," continues Mamechiyo. "During the 1920s and 
30s there were many different kimono designs, much like the 
variety of Western clothes we see today. To borrow some de- 
scriptions used today, there were punk styles, boyish styles, 
and there were some extremely lovely styles, too. There was a 
wealth of interesting kimono designs that rival present-day 
Western fashions, and I think that many young women today 
find this variety very refreshing." 

The best-selling designs at Mamechiyo's shop are hounds- 
tooth check, polka dots, stripes, and standard check. Most of 
her clientele are aged between 20 and 40, but Mamechiyo 
notes that many high school students have started coming to 
her shop. There are several other shops also selling old ki- 
mono, and there are even several fashion magazines for 
young women devoted solely to kimono. The kimono is cer- 
tainly enjoying renewed popularity. 

"Japanese people gave up wearing kimono as an everyday 
garment about 40-odd years ago, in the middle of the Showa 
period (1926-1989)," explains Mamechiyo. "Before that, the ki- 
mono of some sort or other was our daily dress for more than a 
thousand years. I think this short period of 40 years when we 


More and more young women are wearing 


kimono as everyday garments. 


didn't wear kimono is perhaps the 
most interesting period in the history 
of Japanese fashion. In that sense, the 
recent popularity of old kimono is not 
so much a kimono boom as it is a ki- 
mono revival." 

Another shop selling old kimono is 
Kururi, located in Tokyo's Harajuku 
district. Harajuku is well known as a 
center for young people's fashions. 
Kururi proprietress Mami Kisaragi 
sees the recent popularity of kimono 
as nostalgia for the romantic 1920s, 
and for the culture of modernism 
that flourished during this period 
when blends of Japanese and 
Western styles were fashionable. 

"Many of our customers are in 
their 20s," says Kisaragi. "They often 
say they are interested in the roman- 
ticism of 1920s styles. We also have a 
lot of customers who say they are at- 
tracted to kimono costumes worn by 
film or theater actresses and want to 
try wearing them themselves." 

The vast majority of customers vis- 
iting Kururi are women, and many of 
them are young and relative new- 





comers to the world of kimono fash- 


ions. Kisaragi advises these 
beginners, "You might be surprised 
that the kimono you like is not nec- 
essarily the kimono that looks best 
on you. You need to try it on to see how it looks." Kisaragi 
also points out that kimono is not subject to trends or vogues 
in quite the same way as Western fashions. "Wearing a ki- 
mono leaves more to the individual wearer—the kimono 
shows the wearer's taste more readily than Western clothes 
do,” she says. 

Prices for fashions made up using old kimono typically 
range from a few thousand yen to around 10,000 yen, with 
more expensive designs going for 20,000 yen. At prices like 
these, customers can afford kimono fashions as easily as 


Western attire. — MASAKI YAMADA 


Mami Kisaragi (left), manager of Kururi, offers 
advice to a customer purchasing a kimono for 
the first time. 


JAPAN PRIZE 


Awards fof ГО 


The Japan Prize is awarded to scientists whose work has made a contribution to 
humankind. This year the honors went to four scientists working for the environment. 


The Japan Prize is awarded to people whose original and outstanding achieve- 
ments in science and technology are recognized as having advanced the frontiers 
of knowledge and served the cause of peace and prosperity for mankind. Every 
year a prize is awarded in each of two separate categories, selected from the 
whole field of science and technology. This year is the 20th time the Japan Prize 
has been awarded, and in commemoration the number of prize categories has 
been increased to three. The Award Ceremony was held in Tokyo on April 22, at- 
tended by the Emperor and Empress. 

There were four laureates in the three categories, coming from Japan, New 
Zealand and the United Kingdom. The four were selected from candidates from 
around the world by a panel of 22 judges, all of them leading Japanese academics. 
The laureates were: Dr. Kenichi Honda and Dr. Akira Fujishima from Japan, in the 
category Chemical Technology for the Environment; Dr. Keith Sainsbury from New 
Zealand, in the category Food Production Based on Ecosystem Concepts; and 
Professor John H. Lawton from the United Kingdom, in the category Science and 
Technology for Conservation of Biodiversity. Each laureate received a certificate of 
merit and a commemorative medal, and a cash award of 50 million yen was given 
for each prize category. 

A common theme for the three fields of study designated for the Japan Prize 
this year was the environment. Each of the laureates had developed technologies 
or observation systems that were judged to have made a significant contribution to 


coexistence with the environment or to sustainable development-these are vital 
issues facing humankind. The message from this year's Japan Prize was that it is 
becoming ever more important for scientists to look at how their academic re- 
search can be applied to the real world. 

From this among year's laureates, the work of Dr. Honda and Dr. Fujishima on 
the use of titanium dioxide as a photochemical catalyst has already started to find 
its way into people's everyday lives. A photochemical catalyst is a substance which 
can cause a chemical reaction when it is exposed to light. In 1967, Dr. Honda and 
Dr. Fujishima discovered that a titanium dioxide electrode could cause water to 
split into hydrogen and oxygen when it was exposed to light. This discovery at first 
attracted great interest for its possibility as a clean source of energy. Thirty years 
later the work of Dr. Honda and Dr. Fujishima is now the subject of renewed inter- 
est, as photochemical catalysis can be used to decompose environmental pollu- 
tants, bacteria and other substances. Photochemical catalysis has been applied to 
create walls to which pollutants do not stick, air purifiers, glass that does not mist 
over, and many other products, and it has spawned a number of new industries. 
Dr. Fujishima says that their future work will be to find out exactly how effective 
products using photochemical catalysis are. 

Dr. Keith Sainsbury is well known for his work with shelf ecosystems, the eco- 
logically rich marine areas surrounding continents. Compared to the terrestrial en- 
vironment, there are many things we do not know about marine ecosystems. Dr. 





Sainsbury's research has looked into the marine environment and ecosystems on 
the Australian North West Shelf. People have built large cities along the coast, 
which have polluted the sea, and they have plundered the riches of the sea. Dr. 
Sainsbury perfected systems to monitor 
food cycles, the dispersal of pollutants, 
and the detailed dynamics of key 
species, making it possible to put com- 
prehensive environmental protection 
measures in place. His research has 
made it possible to manage the fish- 
eries for sustainable exploitation of their 
resources. “We cannot have a complete 
understanding of the state of the 
oceans," cautions Dr. Sainsbury. "When 
we create management strategies for 
sustainable use of resources, we have 
to build in sufficient safety margins." 
Professor John H. Lawton is an ecol- 
ogist, serving as Chief Executive of the 
Natural Environment Research Council and Vice President of the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds. He is known for his research into land ecosystems, and for 
his experimental and theoretical work into understanding and conserving biodiver- 
sity. Through a theoretical analysis using mathematical models he was able to 
show that nature conservation efforts aimed at nature as a whole are far more 
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effective at preserving diversity than conservation efforts which concentrate on 
separating nature into small elements. Through a study of moss growing on rocks, 
he was also able to show that if an area of nature within a city is connected by a 
corridor to the nature remaining out- 
side the city, the urban area can sup- 
port a far greater diversity of living 
organisms than when it is isolated. 

Professor Lawton says he is not pes- 
simistic about conservation. "Because of 
the present awareness of the need for 
conservation, over 1096 of the land sur- 
face of the Earth has been given over to 
nature conservation," he points out. "If 
the political will is there, human en- 
deavors can still make it possible to 
save half of the present living species." 
Professor Lawton points out that every 
Japanese person needs 20 hectares of 
land to sustain their affluent lifestyle. 
We would do well to reflect carefully on what he has to say. 

The Science and Technology Foundation of Japan, which awards the Japan 
Prize, has already announced the award categories from 2005 until 2013. The two 
categories for next year, the 21st Japan Prize, will be Information and Media 
Technology, and Cell Biology. Ra 
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SPECIAL FEATURE 


Local government 

often has a greater 

Impact on people's 

daily lives than the 

central government. 

Local authorities in 

Japan have been 

promoting ideas and 

initiatives that capitalize 

on the particular 

Strengths and 

characteristics of an 

area to revitalize its 

economy. And with a 2 

"thinkglobally, act — 

locally" philosophy, - NE 

efforts for-regional >: 

, revitalization сап havet- ~ 
wide-reaching effects: 7 
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SPECIAL FEATURE REPORTING BY MASAKI YAMADA, 5НІМІСНІ OKADA AND TADAHIRO OHKOSHI 


The municipal government of Kiwa Town, 
Mie Prefectute, started asthenie to, restore 
- the tows lerfeced; rice paddies. The 
scheme is helping tà revitalize the area. 
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Local Government in Japan — 


apan has a two-tiered system of local government. The first tier is 

the municipality, the most basic unit of administration. This cate- 

gory includes cities, towns, and villages. The second tier of local 
government is the prefecture, which covers a broader geographical 
area than the municipality. There are many municipalities within a sin- 
gle prefecture. 

Municipalities are the government entity most evident in people's 
daily lives, and municipal governments have a broad range of respon- 
sibilities. They handle processing of administrative issues such as cer- 
tificates of residence and family registers, and they are also 
responsible for construction of the various facilities and roads used by 
residents. Prefectures carry out work that affects broader areas, and 
they handle large-scale projects that would be difficult for a municipal- 
ity to achieve alone. They also act as a liaison between municipal gov- 
ernments and the national government. 
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Timeline of Local Government 
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Enactment of system 


Abolition of han, 
of prefectures 


establishment of 

prefectures 
1888 
Enaciment of 


system of — 
municipalities 


The two categories seem very neat and tidy, but the different mu- 
nicipalities and prefectures vary widely in terms of population and ge- 
ographical area. 

For example, prefectural populations range in size from the more 
than 10 million people living in Greater Tokyo (which is administra- 
tively a prefecture) to the roughly 600,000 residents of Tottori 
Prefecture. With an area of more than 80,000 square kilometers, 
Hokkaido Prefecture is by far the largest prefecture in terms of size; 
the smallest 15 Kagawa Prefecture, less then 2,000 square kilometers. 
There are 47 prefectures in total, each different from the others in size 
and population. 

And there is even greater variety in size and population when it 
comes to Japan's municipalities (there are 3,100 as of April 2004). 
The city of Yokohama is home to more than 3 million people, 
whereas Aogashima Village, a part of Greater Tokyo, has only about 
200 residents. Ashoro Town in Hokkaido Prefecture can claim the 
greatest land area, at 1,400 square kilometers. The country's smallest 
municipality ts Takashima Town in Nagasaki Prefecture, which fits in a 
mere 1.3 square kilometers. 

Local governments have two branches: the assembly (either pre- 
fectural or municipal), and the executive organ. The assembly is the 
highest decision-making authority, and the executive organ carries out 
the decisions made by the assembly. The representatives of the exec- 
utive organ are the governor at the prefectural level, and the mayor at 
the municipal level; these are both the chief executive. The system 
also includes other bodies, such as boards of education and election 
administration commissions, to ensure that the chief executive does 
not hold too much political power. 

The system of local government itself is called a “chief executive sys- 
tem." This system is the same as a presidential system. The chief exec- 
utive is directly elected by the residents and holds a position on a level 
with the assembly. Both the assembly and the chief executive answer 
directly to the people by whom they were elected. This system differs 
from the parliamentary system in place on the national government 
level, in which the Prime Minister is elected by and answers to the Diet. 
The system of local government is designed so that the assembly and 
the chief executive check and balance one another while working to- 
gether to complete their administrative duties, thereby maintaining a 
democratic local administration. 

The various regions of Japan were united into a single country 
under the Tokugawa government, which ruled during the Edo period 
(1603-1868). The country was divided into Aan, or fiefdoms. There 
were more han that there are prefectures in modern-day Japan, and 
the han had more political independence than do current local gov- 
ernments. With the beginning of the Meiji Period (1868-1912) the 
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Enactment of Local 
Autonomy Law 


national government pushed a strong policy of modernization, and 
government reform was no exception. In 1871, han were abolished 
and prefectures were established instead. 

The government continued its reforms, establishing a system of 
Cities, towns, and villages in 1888, which was followed by a system of 
prefectures in 1890. This completed Japan's first organized system of 
local administration. Compared with the system in place today, the 
central government had far greater control — even prefectural gover- 
nors were selected by the central government — but there are many 
aspects of this first system that still function to this day. The local gov- 
ernment system established during the Meiji Period saw many up- 
dates and changes throughout its existence until a new system was 
put in place after World War Il. The overall trend of these changes was 
towards expansion of civil rights and loosening of control by the na- 
tional government. 

Full democratization of Japan became a top priority following the 
end of World War il. First, the system of local government — the most 
basic foundation for democratization - underwent large-scale reform. 
In 1946 the organization of municipal governments was overhauled, 
so that citizens could choose their mayors and assembly representa- 
tives through direct elections. The new national constitution promul- 
gated the same year defined local administrative bodies as essential for 
democracy. The foundation for the system of local government in 
place today was completed in 1947 with the enactment of the Local 
Autonomy Law. 

For a number of years now there has been a trend toward decen- 
traiization of government in Japan. The system of centralized govern- 
ment has been reevaluated, and the creation of a society served by 
more localized administration is much anticipated. In 1995, the 
Regional Devolution Act was passed. Out of this piece of legislation, 
the Regional Devolution Promotion Committee was established, and 
guidelines for moving forward with the shift of responsibilities to local 
government bodies were drawn up under the Regional Devolution 
Promotion Plan. Later, the existing system of delegated function — in 
which prefectural governors and municipal mayors were treated as 
subordinates of the national government, only executing the orders of 
the national government — was abolished. These and a variety of 
other, similar reforms have worked to build a new relationship in 
which the national and local governments are able to act on a more 
equal footing. 

The Regional Devolution Act lapsed in 2001, bringing the work of 
the Regional Devolution Promotion Committee to a dose. However, 
since then, the Council for Decentralization Reform has been con- 
vened in order to take the decentralization process even further. 
Reform is underway even today. 
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A new movement toward revitalizing local 
economies by harnessing ideas generated 
locally is gaining ground. 


Reform from the Regions, for the Regions 





cial Zone for Olive Promotion 
inomi Town, Kagawa Prefecture 


n April of this year, the innovative Special Zones for Structural 
Reform program (see "Special Feature", APP Japan+ November 
2003) marked its first anniversary. 

Special Zones for Structural Reform are zones designated as testing 
grounds for deregulation, where exceptions are made to existing regu- 
lations in response to local needs and conditions. This process is car- 
ried out based on ideas and plans that originate from local 
government agencies and private companies. Until now, the gener- 
ally-held principle has been that regulations should be applied uni- 
formly to the entire country; this is being reevaluated. The Special 
Zones for Structural Reform represent a new concept, wherein struc- 
tural reform is carried out by easing regulations in a way that meets 
the needs of the region concerned. The system of Special Zones is no- 
table in that, unlike conventional regional revitalization schemes, it 
does not rely on financial assistance from the national government. 
The program makes the most of the spirit of self-help and self-reliance 
of local communities. 

Special Zones are expected to be effective at revitalizing local 
economies. But the program also has a broader objective: when 
deregulation within a Special Zone proves successful at the local 
level, that Special Zone will be used as a model for similar deregula- 
tion nationwide. 

Thus far, there have been four rounds of Special Zone proposal, 
evaluation and authorization. This process has resulted in the establish- 
ment of 324 Special Zones in the program's first year, with at least one 
zone in each prefecture. The Special Zones vary widely, covering such 
diverse sectors as the economy, industry, education, welfare services, 
and agriculture. Marking the one-year milestone, an evaluation commit- 
tee made up of private sector and academic experts is assessing the ef- 
fects of the Special Zones. Each zone will be classified into one of three 
categories: zones whose deregulation should be expanded nationwide, 
zones that should be continued at the local level, or zones that should 
be either improved or terminated. The most important question 15 
whether the Special Zones for Structural Reform can act as a catalyst for 
reform—not only locally, but for Japan as a whole. 

The Special Zones for Structural Reform program focuses on using 


local ideas and innovation for revitalization where local economic and 
job market conditions remain depressed. In order to further foster this 
budding spirit of self-help and self-reliance, the Headquarters for 
Regional Revitalization was established in October 2003, headed by 
Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi. The Headquarters for Regional 
Revitalization will spearhead continued efforts aimed at revitalization 
of regional economies and creation of jobs at local level. Whereas the 
Special Zones for Regional Reform carry out deregulation confined to 
a given region, the Regional Revitalization program goes further. Many 
aspects of the program are applicable on a nationwide basis and have 
a broader scope than the Special Zones for Regional Reform. For ex- 
ample, some authority will be transferred from the national govern- 
ment to local governments, and assistance funding from the national 
government will be made more flexible. 

As of January this year, 673 proposals for regional revitalization had 
been submitted by local government agencies and other groups. In 
response, the national government drew up its Program for the 
Promotion of Regional Revitalization, incorporating 141 of the propos- 
als. Actual projects will start up by the middle of this year. 

The Revitalization Program is rich with variety. For example, in the 
past, a school building built using a subsidy from the national govern- 
ment could not be converted for use as anything other than a school 
unless the subsidy was returned. However, under the new deregula- 
tion, alternate use of a school building without returning a subsidy be- 
comes possible if approved by the Headquarters for Regional 
Revitalization. In other words, a closed-down school facility could be 
converted for use as an accommodation facility, which in turn could 
be used to promote tourism. Moreover, there will be more flexibility 
in allowing a municipality or a group led by a municipality to use land 
or facilities administered by the national or prefectural governments. 
That makes it possible to set up an open-air café on a riverbank or 
hold a riverside event. 

The synergistic combination of the Program for the Promotion of 
Regional Revitalization and the Special Zones for Structural Reform 
will work to further stimulate local initiatives, and are sure to provide a 
major impetus toward decentralization. 





Preserving Terraced Rice Paddies 
Kiwa Town, Mie Prefecture 


Local governments are making the most of 
local history and regional characteristics to 
attract visitors. 


Mojiko Station was built in 1914. In 
1988, the neo-Renaissance style 
wooden building became the first 
railway station in Japan to be desig- 
nated an important cultural asset. 
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oji Port lies in Kitakyushu City, Fukuoka Prefecture. The port 

welcomed its first commercial ships in 1889; with the indus- 

trial power of the Kitakyushu area, Moji soon became a hub 
for trade with the Asian continent. At its peak, the port saw close to 
200 foreign-registered ships each month. Including domestic travelers, 
the number of visitors to Moji reached nearly 6 million a year. The 
streets of the surrounding town were lined with the Western-style of- 
fice buildings of trading or shipping companies and banks. The 
busiest area of town had numerous shops catering to travelers 
headed abroad. Moji positively bustled with activity. 
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This changed in the 1940s. Moji lost its position as gateway to 
Kyushu when a railway tunnel linking the islands of Honshu and 
Kyushu was completed; to add to this, the port was not equipped to 
meet the demands of shipping that now used standard containers. It 
wasn't long before the once vibrant port lay quiet. 

Fortunately, many of the historic buildings from that prosperous 
period escaped demolition. These empty offices and warehouses are 
now being used to breath new life into Moji as an exciting tourism 
destination. In 1988, Kitakyushu City launched its Moji Port Retro 
Project, taking advantage of the romantic appeal of the district's 










historic buildings to revamp Moji Port into an urban 
tourism destination. The "retro" part of the project name 
derives from the English word "retrospective." The mu- 
nicipal authorities got the project started by restoring, 
preserving, and in some cases, moving the historic build- 
ings. At the same time, the waterfront area was devel- 
oped. Plants and shrubs were planted around the harbor 
area, and a pedestrian promenade was created. 

"The results of these efforts were remarkable," says 
Yoshihiro Ueda of the Kitakyushu City Tourism Division. 
"There were 258,000 visitors to Moji Port in 1994. But 
when the Moji Port Retro area opened in 1995, we had 
1.07 million visitors.” Thanks to the Мой Port Retro Wil 
Project, Moji Port evolved into a highlight of any visit to 
Kitakyushu. But development of facilities to serve visitors 
didn't keep pace with the growth in the number of visi- 
tors. New issues became obvious —there weren't enough 
restaurants, shops, or places to park, and visitors who did 
come weren't staying very long. 

Kitakyushu City opted to address these issues by a comprehensive 
development of the area around Number One Wharf, the oldest sec- 
tion of Moji Port. To carry out the work, the city authorities establishec 
the Moji Port Development Corporation, a semi-public joint venture 
With the help of subsidies available for private harbor-related projects 
under the then Ministry of Transport, the 134-room Mojiko Hotel was 
opened in 1998. In the following year, development of the area sur- 
rounding Number One Wharf was completed to form the Kaikyo 
Plaza, a market zone featuring 37 shops and restaurants. Visitor num- 
bers have increased each year since then, and the extra development 
seems to have paid off. A significant milestone was reached in fiscal 
2001, when just over 2 million people visited Moji Port. The number 
of visitors in fiscal 2002 again moved upward, to 2.11 million. 
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“As you can see from the numbers, the Moji Port Retro Project can 
be considered a huge success in promoting regional tourism,” says 
Ueda. “We are now moving to construct new visitor facilities to fur- 
ther increase the number of repeat visitors. Two new facilities 
opened in 2003. One, Kaikyo Drama Ship, is a museum introducing 
the history and culture of Moji Port. The other, the Kyushu Railway 
History Museum, displays a period reproduction of Mojiko Station — 
the first railway station in Kyushu. We are also planning many other 
new projects too, including a sightseeing train that runs along an ex- 
isting harbor line and a multipurpose event hall." 

From port town to an urban tourist destination that makes use of 
its historic legacy — Moji Port has been reborn through the tourism 
strategy of Kitakyushu City. 


Left: The first banana auctions in 
Japan were held in Moji Port. 
Visitors to the redeveloped port can 
enjoy a re-creation of the banana 
auctions from long ago 


Above: The Memorial Library of 
International Friendship is popular 
with visitors to Moji Port. Built to 
commemorate the 15th anniversary 
of the sister city relationship be- 
tween Kitakyushu City and the city 
of Dalian, China, the building is a 
replica of a railway company office 
built in Dalian by the imperial 
Russian government. 


Below: Asian exchange students 
Hamyana (fifth from left) and Jan 
Kenneth Nora (sixth from left) take 
part in a practical class in flower 
cultivation at Gunma Prefecture's 
Seta Agricultural and Forestry High 
School. After almost a full year of 
study in Japan, they have become 
fully integrated into the class. 


ince 1998, Gunma Prefecture has been carrying out a program 

aimed at promoting exchange between the youth of Japan and 

other Asian countries and sharing Japan's agricultural expertise 
with these countries. The Asian Agricultural High School Exchange 
Program is part of the prefectural government's efforts to increase inter- 
national exchange and understanding, a process often referred to as 
"internationalization" in this country. The program targets students from 
Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Thailand, and Mongolia. Fifteen 
high school students, three from each of these countries, are selected to 
visit Japan to study at an agricultural high school for a period of approxi- 
mately one year, living with a local family during this time. 

After intensively studying Japanese during their first semester, the 
exchange students enter one of the prefecture's eight agricultural high 
schools, where they join Japanese students in learning about agricul- 
ture and related technology. The classes are centered on practical 
learning, and students engage in hands-on training in areas such as 
flower cultivation and the use of rice planting machinery to plant 
paddy fields. They also carry out research into biotechnology and 
other advanced agricultural technologies. 

Jan Kenneth Nora, a student from a high school affiliated with the 


University of the Philippines at Los Bafios, attended Gunma 
Prefecture's Seta Agricultural and Forestry High School last year, with a 


Local governments are becoming involved 
In projects aimed at international exchange 
and cooperation. 


particular interest in agricultural science. "| was astounded by how ad- 
vanced Japan's agricultural technology is,” he says. “Biotechnology re- 
search and agricultural mechanization go far beyond anything we 
have in the Philippines. | don’t know whether | will be able to apply 
everything | learned in Japan to agricultural development in the 
Philippines, but it was certainly very worthwhile and stimulating to be 
able to learn about advanced agricultural technology.” Some of the 
Japanese students commented that after listening to the exchange 
students talk about their native countries, they realized how fortunate 
Japan has been in terms of its agricultural capabilities. They also 
gained an awareness that there are many areas in which Japan can 
offer support to the agricultural development of other Asian countries. 

Last year, Gunma Prefecture initiated the Overseas Student Follow- 
Up Project as an extension of its high school exchange program. This 
program involves collaborative research based at the agricultural and 
engineering high school associated with Khon Kaen University in 
Thailand, one of the schools from which students are selected for 
Gunma's high school exchange program. The research is designed to 
provide students returning to their home country with the opportunity 
to apply the agricultural knowledge and technologies they acquired in 
Gunma toward the development of an experimental farm. “If this 
project in Thailand gains momentum, we hope to be able to develop 





similar programs in other countries," says Mie Koike of Gunma 
Prefecture's International Exchange Division. 

Until recently, international exchange most often referred to ех- 
changes between countries that took place at state or regional level. 
Since the mid-1990s, there has been an increase in international ex- 
changes at municipal level in areas throughout Japan. A prime exam- 
ple is a program being conducted with Thailand by Yokota Town in 
Shimane Prefecture. This project is called the Abacus Exchange 
Project. Yokota Town, Japan's biggest producer of abacuses, initiated 
this project in 1994 in collaboration with the Minsai Center, a non- 
governmental organization (NGO) that provides educational scholar- 
ships to children in the poorest northeast region of Thailand. (the 
Darunee Scholarship Program; see “Interview,” APP Japan+ February 
2004). 

"There are a great many children in poor, rural areas of Thailand 
who do not even have the opportunity to receive a junior high school 
education," explains Yutaka Ogata of Yokota Town Hall's Regional 
Promotion Division. "As a consequence, the farming residents of 
these communities are unable to do even simple math, and are at a 
disadvantage in economic transactions. We started this abacus project 
to disseminate abacuses in Thailand and help these villagers to master 
basic math skills and become comfortable with numbers." 

As the initial stage of the project, representatives of Yokota Town 
gave demonstrations of the use of the abacus in Roi Et Province, in 
the northeast of Thailand, in 1994. They held a seminar for local edu- 
cators six months later. A representative of Thailand's Ministry of 
Education, who happened to be making an inspection visit to Roi Ft, 
saw the education involving abacuses, and came away highly im- 
pressed. In 1997 the Thai government decided to implement а full- 
scale program of abacus education, and requested the cooperation of 
Shimane Prefecture and Yokota Town in training instructors and pro- 


viding teaching materials. In response, Shimane Prefecture and Yokota 
Town launched an initiative to restore used abacuses collected from 
all over the country and send them to Thailand. To date, more than 
20,000 abacuses have been dispatched to Thailand. In addition, they 
have carried out a series of training seminars that have attracted more 
than 1,000 participants. 

“In 1998, two Thai people were sent to Shimane Prefecture as 
Coordinators for International Relations. They helped with Yokota 
Town's abacus project, as well as translating materials and acting as 
interpreters," says Ogata. "Since then, we have carried out the aba- 
cus project every year. Also, we are carrying out a youth exchange 
program that sends junior high school students with abacus skills to 
Thailand as "abacus ambassadors." To help support these efforts, 
the Japan International Cooperation Agency (JICA) has been dis- 
patching senior volunteers to various overseas locations to promote 
abacus education. 

Abacuses have become very popular among Thai children. “I've 
often heard Thai children say that working with abacuses made arith- 
metic more enjoyable for them, and helped improve their ability to 
concentrate," says Siriphan Choosaksaengthong, a Coordinator for 
International Relations from Thailand now living in Yokota Town. 

Regarding the town's future projects, Ogata states, "There are 
plans to create jobs in Roi Et Province by building a factory to manu- 
facture abacuses there. Also, we are close to finalizing a plan to initi- 
ate an abacus exchange project with Laos. Our long-term goal is to 
build exchange networks throughout Asia through abacuses made in 
Yokota Town." 

This exchange project started in a small town nestled amid the 
mountains, and has developed into a highly meaningful international 
cooperation effort that has attracted involvement at both the provin- 
cial and state level. 








Top: Residents of Yokota Town vol- 


unteer their time to restore used aba- 
cuses collected from across the 
country. These abacuses will be sent 
to Thailand as part of the town's in- 
ternational cooperation effort. 


Above: Siriphan Choosaksaengthong, 
a Coordinator for International 
Relations from Thailand, with children 
at an after-school abacus class. 


Developing and promoting products that 
draw on local characteristics can help drive 
regional development. 

























originating from Oita, such as dried shiitake 
mushrooms, mikan (mandarin oranges) and 
other citrus fruits, and barley shochu (a type 
of liquor) have developed into nationally 
recognized brands. Most notably, 1,425 tons 
of dried shiitake mushrooms were produced 
in Oita in 2001, making the prefecture 
Japan's leading manufacturer of this prod- 
uct, with a 2996 share of the nationwide 
market. 

Oita Prefectural Government was keen to 
end the tendency for local areas to rely on 
government, and also wanted to foster a 
spirit of self-sufficiency among local citizens. 
They therefore decided against providing 
subsidies for the One Village, One Product 
movement. Instead, the prefectural govern- 
ment took on a supporting role in areas 
such as technical assistance to improve 





he One Village, One Product movement aims to promote re- 

gional development by focusing on the unique resources and 

signature products of each locality. This unique initiative was 
originally proposed by the Governor of Oita Prefecture, Morihiko 
Hiramatsu, during his tenure from April 1979 to April 2003. 

When Hiramatsu assumed his post in 1979, depopulation was in- 
creasing across Oita Prefecture. This was part of a nationwide trend; 
people were leaving rural areas to go to the big cities. In communities 
that were unable to come up with effective solutions, depopulation 
was causing a serious decline in local economic vitality. When 
Hiramatsu made a tour of local communities soon after assuming his 
post, at every stop he was greeted by complaints about the situation 
from local residents. 

Hiramatsu recognized the seriousness of the situation, and sought 
to remedy it by positive action. In 1979 he proposed the concept of 
One Village, One Product. His idea was to bring out the vitality of 
each area by reviving local industries that make full use of local 
characteristics — the two slogans “Think Globally, Act Locally" and 
"Independence and Creativity" are often referred to when explaining 
the concept. Initiatives were promoted to create specialty products 
rooted in the culture of each area that could be marketed nationwide, 
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even worldwide. 
The following year, community development initiatives were 
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launched in every municipality of Oita Prefecture. Since then products 
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product 

quality, and assistance in 

marketing. Trade fairs were held 

across the country and even over- 

seas, and Hiramatsu himself worked to 
expand the markets for Oita's local products, 
for example by promoting the prefecture's local 

meat products at meat markets. 

The movement spread widely, 
and led to a heightened atmosphere 
of independence and creativity in each locality. The 
results were remarkable: there was an increase from 
143 products and 35.9 billion yen in sales at the start 
of the movement to 536 products and 141 billion yen 
as of 2001. 

One well-known success story from the One 
Village One Product movement is Oyama Town, lo- 
cated in the mountains of Oita Prefecture. The town 
has made a name for itself by producing ume 
(Japanese plums). In fiscal 2003, the town's total 
agricultural sales were approximately 5.5 billion yen— 
a very high figure indeed. Despite the fact that the 
town has limited arable land due to its mountainous 
location, it has managed to generate one of the high- 
est local revenues in the prefecture. 

"The mountainous parts of Oyama do not have 
enough arable land to bring in a harvest of rice," ex- 
plains Fumito Mitoma of the town's agricultural coop- 
erative explains. "We looked at how to generate 
income with what we have, and our response was to 
specialize in high-value crops, such as ume and chest- 
nuts. This venture was highly profitable for Oyama 
and has contributed significantly to improving the res- 
idents’ standard of living." Moreover, rather than rely- 
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ing solely on its successful ume product, Oyama branched out into 
other products, including shiitake, enoki, and other varieties of mush- 
rooms. As a result, its mushrooms have become well-known local 
products that bring in annual sales revenues of 1.3 billion yen. 

In order to promptly meet the needs of consumers demanding 
fresher and safer agricultural produce, the Oyama agricultural cooper- 
ative launched a direct-sales service for its produce in 1990. 
According to Mitoma, direct sales of the town’s agricultural produce 
have helped promote community revitalization by bringing in over 1.5 
billion yen in revenue annually and creating over 200 jobs. 

"Oyama's success is the result of our trial-and-error efforts to iden- 
tify the most appropriate product for the area that we live in,” states 
Mitoma. The One Village, One Product movement starts with people 
believing in the potential of their area, and it cultivates a spirit of cre- 
ativity in order to tap the unique resources and potential of each lo- 
cale. To date, it has been put into practice in over 70% of the 
country's 47 prefectures as a method of community revitalization. This 
movement has even spread overseas and is especially prevalent in 
Southeast Asia, where it has been taken root in Thailand and Malaysia 
and other countries. 

In recognition of his contribution to self-reliant economic growth in 
Asian countries, Governor Hiramatsu was awarded the 1995 Ramon 
Magsaysay Award for Government Service, a prestigious prize known 
as the "Nobel Prize of Asia." 
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Municipal mergers and local govern- 
ment fiscal reforms are gathering 
momentum. 


Above: In January of this year, 
Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi 
gave a policy speech in which he 
outlined the progress of his program 
for local reform: “Through the 
‘trinity’ reform plan, we have taken a 
major step in the reform process 
under the principle that decisions 
which can be made at the local level 
should be made at the local level.” 
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New Trends in Local Government 


n the past, many municipal governments have chosen to merge 
with their neighbors as a way to maintain or improve the adminis- 
trative services for residents. 

Japan’s very first municipal mergers took place during the Meiji pe- 
riod (1868-1912), when the country was opening up and undergoing 
rapid modernization after almost four centuries of enforced isolation. 
The present administrative system of cities, towns and villages was in- 
troduced in 1889; this prompted the Great Meiji Consolidation, under 
which the previous number of 71,314 towns and villages was reduced 
by approximately a fifth. Another period of mergers occurred after the 
enactment of the Towns and Villages Merger Promotion Law in 1953 
and the Law to Promote the Creation of New Municipalities in 1956; 
during this time, the number of municipalities decreased dramatically 
from approximately 10,000 to about 3,300. 

There are 3,100 municipalities in Japan as of April 2004, indicating 
that very little change has taken place over the approximately 40 years 
since the last period of mergers. In recent years there has been re- 
newed interest in municipal mergers, though, and this has been gain- 
ing momentum. 

The number of municipalities that have set 
up councils to seriously study the possibility of 
mergers has been increasing every year; as of 
March 2004, there were 1,901 municipalities 
looking into mergers. If all of these mergers 
go ahead as expected, the reorganization will 
see the number of municipalities reduced to 
half the present level, or about 1,700, by — 
March 2005. 

The Ministry of Public Management, Home 
Affairs, Posts, and Telecommunications 15 
keen to promote municipal mergers, and has 
set up its own Merger Promotion Division. 
Division head Shinji Awata notes that there 
are two factors behind the current spate of 
mergers: "The first factor is the combined ef- 
fect of the declining birthrate and the aging rad 
population in Japan. As the proportion of the 
population over the age of 65 increases and 
the birthrate drops yearly, the working-age 
population naturally will decline. In order to 
ensure a full range of welfare services for the 
elderly, it is necessary for municipalities to 
consolidate and increase their financial and 
administrative strength." 

The second factor is the continuing trend 


Proportion of municipalities within each prefecture 
participating in merger councils 


Figures represent the number of established merger councils 
(figures in parentheses indicate the number of municipalities) 
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of decentralization. "Currently, decentralization is progressing 
steadily, and administrative jurisdiction over matters closely tied 
to local citizens is being transferred to municipal governments as 
far as possible," explains Awata. "Accordingly, the role of local 
municipalities is becoming larger. Moreover, as citizens are de- 
manding better and more diverse services, it has become neces- 
sary to strengthen the administrative and financial base of 
municipal governments through mergers." 

One of the pillars of Prime Minister Koizumi's program of 
structural reform is the 2002 Basic Policies for Economic and 
Fiscal Management and Structural Reform. The basic policies in- 
clude the goal of "promoting active efforts toward municipal 
mergers based on the need to strengthen the administrative and 
financial basis of local governments, which are the target of these 
reforms." The government has been encouraging mergers of 
municipalities by offering preferential treatment to consolidated 
localities through the Special Case Merger Law, set to expire in 
March 2005. In order to allow municipalities with limited fi- 
nances to carry out community development projects, the law 
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sets forth various preferential treatment policies, such as the issue of 
"special case merger loans." Faced with an array of issues including a 
dedining birthrate, an aging population, and administrative reforms, 
local governments may view mergers as one method of strengthening 
the financial legs on which they stand. 

Another major change that is taking place within local governments 
concerns their funding. This change is part of the "trinity" reform 
package, another pillar of the program of structural reform being pro- 
moted by Prime Minister Koizumi. This three-part package holds the 
potential to significantly transform the relationship between the cen- 
tral and local governments. 

Despite the fact that the administrative burden assigned to local 
governments in Japan is fairly comprehensive, they are not given the 
authority to levy an appropriate amount of local taxes to allow them 
to effectively execute their duties. As a result, an increasing proportion 
of local governments have been forced to rely on funds distributed 
by the state to the local level, such as state subsidies and the local 
allocation tax. 

The subsidies allocated by the central authorities to promote spe- 
cific policies come attached with strict guidelines concerning their use, 
which inevitably detracts from the self-governing nature of local mu- 
nicipalities. In addition, as a result of this system, local government 
projects tend to fall under those categories eligible for subsidies. The 
local allocation tax was conceived as a system to adjust local financial 
resources between economically strong and economically weak local 
governments and thereby allow each and every locality to offer a stan- 
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dard level of administrative services to its residents. Under the system, 
a fixed portion of the government's tax resources are allocated to local 
governments. Unlike state subsidies, there are no restrictions on the 
usage of these funds. Nevertheless, it is important that local govern- 
ments make an effort to free themselves from a tendency to rely on 
these tax grants, in order to achieve financial independence. 

The trinity reform package is aimed at en- 
couraging independence by substantially re- 
ducing government subsidies, decreasing the 
local allocation tax, and transferring tax re- 
sources from the state to local governments. 
The government's 2003 Basic Policies for 
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Economic and Fiscal Management and 
Structural Reform aim to cut about 4 trillion 
yen in state subsidies, and transfer a corre- 
sponding amount of authority over national 
tax resources from the central government to 
local governments. The basic policies also in- 
clude a plan to reduce the scale of annual tax- 
grant expenditures. 

The government's trinity reform plan will 
help local governments to return to their true 
character as self-governing authorities, with 
the ability to wield authority when and where 
it is appropriate for matters to be decided at 
the local level. 
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Above: On May 1, 2001, Saitama City 
was established through the merger 
of the three cities of Urawa, Omiya, 
and Yono. 


Establishment of Councils for 
Municipal Mergers 
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Local Governments in Asia 


he main political ideology throughout East Asia used to be de- 

velopmentalism —the school of thought that a country's devel- 

opment was paramount. Indonesia is a good example: the 
highly authoritarian and centralized Suharto regime ruled from 1966 
until its fall in 1998, justifying its hold on political power by putting 
economic development and political stability before all else. 

From the late 1950s to the early 1990s, Thailand was ruled by an 
authoritarian, military regime. During this period the political parties 
were effectively secondary to the military. In the Philippines, the auto- 
cratic Marcos regime maintained its power until 1986. The Republic of 
Korea only started on its path of democratization when Kim Young 
Sam came to power in 1993. 

The Asian financial crisis from 1997 to 1998 signaled the very end 
of these regimes. There are various reasons for their demise, one 
being that after the end of the Cold War the United States exerted its 
strong influence in East Asia by aggressively promoting democratiza- 
tion and refusing to recognize authoritarian regimes. Another likely 
reason is that the middle classes swelled as economies developed, 
while the poorer classes, that had tended to support the authoritar- 
ian regimes, grew smaller. The main reason for the collapse of the 
authoritarian regimes, though, was that the mechanisms they put 
into place failed to justify their hold on power. An authoritarian gov- 
ernment will try to establish its legitimacy through its achievements. 
With a stable administration, the economy will grow and the country 
will attract greater investment. The standard of living will rise, and 
the administration will gain even greater stability; this cycle will 
maintain the regime. However, once the economy starts to stagnate, 
the regime is no longer legitimized. This is what ultimately triggered 
the downfall of the Marcos and Suharto regimes, ending the era of 
developmentalism. 

In recent years, a trend toward 
democracy and decentralization has 
been appearing in these East Asian 
countries as a backlash to the previ- 
ous era of authoritarianism and cen- 
tralized power. Decentralization of 
power tends to be a natural conse- 
quence of democratization. 

In Indonesia in particular, the shift 
from centralized power to decentral- 
ization has been noticeably rapid. 
The Suharto regime came to an end 


Many Asian countries are embracing de- 
centralization. Professor Takashi Shiraishi, 
an expert on Asia, examines this trend. 











until his resignation in 1999, he created extremely radical legislation 
affecting local governments and local finances. During the Suharto 
era, Offices representing the central government at the provincial, dis- 
trict, and municipal levels were placed alongside local government 
agencies. However, the current system has abolished this structure, 
and district and municipal governments no longer have to serve as 
administrative agencies for the central government. Furthermore, the 
current laws now contain clear provisions concerning resource alloca- 
tion from the central government to municipalities. 

These were positive changes but the laws were established in 
haste, leading to unanticipated problems. Local government leaders 
who previously had neither power nor financial resources suddenly 
found themselves in possession of both. While many local govern- 
ments have proceeded to operate in an ideal, effective manner, there 
are others that have abused their newfound position—for example, by 
raising the salaries of district assembly representatives while cutting 
educational expenses. Moreover, there have been cases where local 
governments are developing their own, unusual sources of funds. 
Finding the budgetary allotment from the central government to be 
insufficient, some local governments have tried to compensate by es- 
tablishing a type of customs house at district borders and charging ar- 
bitrary tolls. Such tolls lacking a proper economic basis are bound to 
have a negative impact on the investment environment over the long 
term. 

Local governments now wield a certain amount of authority and 
their finances are to a certain extent guaranteed by the central govern- 
ment; this has led to a movement to create new local government 
bodies. As a result, the number of local governments in Indonesia has 
risen from approximately 300 to 400. In the Philippines as well, which 
started the decentralization process before Indonesia, the number of 
local governments is rising rapidly. 
The problem with this is that once 
decentralization starts along this radi- 
cal path it begins to move according 
to a separate logic, putting a strain 
on the country's financial situation 
over the long term. 

Thailand has been less radical 
than Indonesia and more conserva- 
tive in its decentralization efforts, 

and this has helped it to become 
an example of success. When 
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in May 1998, and in the brief period 
of one year and five months during 
which B. J. Habibie was president 


TAKASHI SHIRAISHI is a professor at Kyoto University's Center for 
Southeast Asian Studies and an expert on Asian politics and history. 
His publications include Indonesia: Government and Politics and 
Network Power: Japan and Asia. 


Thailand started on its course of 
democratization in the early 1990s, 
a movement emerged to elect dis- 





trict governors, normally appointed by the Ministry of the Interior, 
through public elections. However, the government ultimately de- 
cided to institute a public election system for smaller local units 
called tambon (villages), while the district governors are still ap- 
pointed by the Ministry of the Interior. Thailand has succeeded in 
creating an effective balance between central and local government 
through a thorough analysis of what type of local government system 
is most appropriate for the country. 

What contribution can Japan make to the decentralization efforts 
taking place across Asia? For one, it can put itself in the place of each 
country to make a thorough examination of their system of local fi- 
nance. For this approach to be effective, it is crucial that it be carried 
out in partnership with local citizens. In addition, Japan has re- 
searchers who can survey local government systems throughout the 
world and determine which countries’ systems have which strong 
points. These researchers would also be able to provide guidance and 
advice appropriate to each country. 

The key point is to carefully analyze each country's system while 
taking into consideration its historical background and current social 
conditions. The worst possible approach is to take a ready-made pre- 
scription and apply it universally, without regard to a country’s situa- 
tion, as the International Monetary Fund (IMF) unfortunately did. 
From Japan's perspective, building an East Asian community will be- 
come a diplomatic issue at least as important as the US-Japan alliance. 
It will therefore be advantageous to carry out such analyses thor- 
oughly and carefully. 

Most importantly, Japan should view its cooperation in the devel- 
opment of local government systems in other countries as a learning 


opportunity. For example, the economic ties between Japan and 


ASEAN have meaning because they are intended to lead to change 
not only in the ASEAN member countries but also in Japan's own so- 
cial system. Japan's local government system is in no way perfect. 
Japan can gain valuable lessons by working together with other coun- 
tries to develop appropriate models for their local governments. Ra 


(Compiled from an interview) 
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Left: Inspired by Japan's One Village 
One Product initiative, Thailand has 
been developing a similar program 
for its tambon, or villages. Here, 
Prime Minister Thaksin Shinawatra 
(right, facing) visits the "One 
Tambon, One Product in Thailand" 
exhibition held in Tokyo in June of 
last year. 
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PROFITS 


Choosing which coffee you drink can support local communities 


in the developing world and protect the environment. 


Products from developing countries of the producing countries, which are 
can be sold at a profit in the devel- usually developing countries." The 
oped world, but all too often little of Third World Shop started up a num 
this profit finds its way back to the ber of projects to help local coffee 
producers. Fair trade aims to redress growers, including entering into a 
the balance: sustainable products partnership with a Peruvian producer 
from developing countries are pur- to grow organic coffee beans. 
chased for a fair price, ensuring the Underpinning fair trade practices 
producers a better, more stable liveli- are a number of stipulations which dis- 
hood courage companies from merely pur 
The fair trade movement began in suing their own profits, including 
Scandinavia in the 1960s, and has purchasing goods at prices fair to the 
since taken root in Japan. One producer as well as to the purchase: 
Japanese fair trade organization is and advance payment for goods to 
the Third World Shop, an NPO which producers with little initial capital 
began importing coffee beans in "These stipulations mean that our 
1986. One would expect trading cof- goods аге by no means cheap," ‹ 
fee beans abroad to be a valuable Takehiro. "But we are seeing an in 
source of income for a developing crease in customers who understand 
country; not necessarily, says Ryuichi what we're trying to achieve, and who 
Takehiro, a product development offi appreciate the quality of our products 
cer at the Third World Shop. "When A shop specializing in fair trade 
agricultural products such as coffee products is the People Tree, in the af- 
beans come onto the international fluent Tokyo suburb of Jiyugaoka 
commodities markets, prices are de- Ihe People Tree deal: 
termined by market forces; inevitably 
the producers don't get the price they 
were hoping for. This ends up im- 


pacting very badly on the economies 





range of products, including clothing 
items, foodstuffs, accessories and 
miscellaneous goods. Products for 
the shop come from 20 different 
countries, from as far afield as Asia, 
Africa and South America. The People 
Tree is run by the Fair 1 

Company, which has built up an ex- 
tensive network of producers. Noriko 
Kimura, publicity manager for the 
Fair Trade Company, explains their 
thinking; “We try to utilize the tradi- 


tional skills and abilities of the local 


communities of the areas where we 
buy our products. This helps the com 
munities to achieve sustainable devel 
opment, and of course it helps 
conserve the local environment. 

An example of this process is the 


involvement of the People Tree with 


organic cotton producers in India. 


Local producers grow the cotton; they 


spin it themselves and produce fin- 
ished articles of clothing, which the 
People Tree then purchases. Local 


people maintain control over all 


stages of the production process, and 


traditional methods are encouraged 
The cotton is grown organically, thus 
lessening the burden on the land a 
protecting the local environment. The 
finished products are much softer on 
the skin than regular cotton products, 
and they are proving very popular 
among mothers with babies or young 
children, as well as among people 
who suffer from eczema or other 
skin-related diseases. These satisfied 


customers pass the word around 


“Local producers are delighted 
that their products, made using tradi- 
tional methods, are being so well re- 
ceived overseas, notes Kimura. 
‘Many producers have had to rely on 
assistance from overseas to survive; 
selling their products in this way is 
helping them to become self-reliant.” 

Fair trade aims to overcome the na 
tional and economic boundaries sepa 
rating the producer and the consumer. 


And you can't say fairer than that. & 


~ TADAHIRO OHKOSHI 





APAN THROUGH STATISTICS 


Volunteer Work 


he Great Hanshin-Awaji Earthquake of January 1995 marked a 

turning point for volunteer work in Japan. Over 6,000 people lost 
their lives in the earthquake, and many thousands more were 
made homeless. Across the country people were moved by scale of 
the tragedy, and, keen to help out in whatever way they could, large numbers 
of volunteers arrived in the stricken city of Kobe. Since then the number of 
people in Japan actively involved in volunteer work has continued to increase. 

According to a 2001 survey carried out by the Ministry of Public 
Management, Home Affairs, Posts and Telecommunications, 32,634,000 
Japanese people do some form of volunteer work over the course of a nor- 
mal year. This represents 28.9% of those deemed able to take part in such 
work (people 10 years of age or older), which is a 3.6% increase on the 
25.3% recorded for 1996. The figures for males and females were 27% and 
30.6% respectively. 

The most common type of volunteer work is some sort of activity for the 
direct benefit of the local community, such as helping keep roads and parks 
clean, or doing something to help the town’s profile. Other common types of 
volunteer work are environmental conservation activities, such as recycling, 
and activities to promote safety, such as movements urging fire prevention or 
traffic safety. 

Volunteer work does not necessarily clash with regular, paid employment. 
According to a survey carried out by Nippon-Keidanren (Federation of 
Economic Organizations) in 2003, 60.9% of Japanese corporations re- 
sponded that they support the volunteer activities of their employees (in con- 
trast to 35.3% in 1993). Of those corporations, 41.1% have introduced 





Increasing Numbers of Volunteers 


Source: Ministry of Public Management, Home Affairs, Posts and 
Telecommunications Statistics Bureau (2001) 





Types of Volunteer Work 


Source: Ministry of Public Management, Home Affairs, Posts and 
.  Telecommunications Statistics Bureau (2001) 








systems involving holidays, long-term leave or reward schemes to allow their 
staff to carry out volunteer activities, and more than 30% provide informa- 
tion or introductions to make it easier for employees to take part in volunteer 
activities. 

In 1999, the Youth Affairs Administration surveyed 1,000 people between 
the ages of 18 and 24, and established that less than 25% of young people 
were either currently involved, or have been involved in the past, in volun- 
teer work. Similarly, the Ministry of Public Management, Home Affairs, Posts 
апа Telecommunications' 2001 survey indicated that a rather low 18.3% of 
Japanese in their late 20s took part in some kind of volunteer work over a 
normal year, although this number has been rising since 1996. 

2001 was designated the International Year of Volunteers, which sparked 
an increased interest in volunteer work. There is a greater awareness that 
volunteer work can start with just a small service rendered to help someone 
else, and more people are realizing that volunteer work can give them useful 


experience of society. Ki — YUKA OGURA 


Young Volunteers Around the World 


Source: Management and Coordination Agency Youth Affairs Administration (1999) 
Currently the Cabinet Office Youth Affairs Administration 
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INTERNATIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
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r. Keyiro Otsuka recalls the chance encounter with a piece of writing 
which was to arouse his awareness of world hunger, and eventually 
lead to his appointment as Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
International Rice Research Institute (IRRI) in January this year. 
"When | was at high school trying to figure out what direction | 
wanted my life to take, | came across an essay by the then US Ambassador to 
Japan, Edwin Reischauer, which implored the Japanese youth of the time to be- 
come involved in helping to solve the problem of world hunger,” he says. 
“Suddenly, | decided that this was one avenue that was definitely worth trying.” 

Spurred on by his new-found dream, Otsuka went on to study at the Faculty of 
Agriculture at Hokkaido University, a pioneer in the field of agricultural research in 
Japan. From there, he made his way to the Graduate School of the University of 
Chicago. There he studied under the winner of the 1979 Nobel Prize for Economic 
Science, Professor Theodore W. Schultz. Professor Schultz had long advocated 
founding an international institution to tackle the problem of world hunger, and he 
was a major influence on the eventual establishment of the IRRI. Otsuka served a 
three-year stint from 1986 as a researcher at the IRRI, undertaking research іп the 
problem of poverty in Asian agricultural communities, while at the same time 
teaching Development Economics at a Japanese university. 





His many achievements as a specialist in international food policy have received 
high international acclaim, and led directly to his recent appointment. Otsuka is 
only the second Japanese national to have been appointed as the Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the IRRI, and the first for 21 years. 
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However, he was in two minds at first whether to accept the offer of the posi- 
tion. “As | had been affiliated with the IRRI before for three years, | was fully aware 
of the significance of the work that is undertaken there," he says. "I also knew that 
the position would mean that | would be extraordinarily busy, and that | wouldn't 
be able to spend much time on my own research. This would mean giving up top- 
level research which | had been working on and which would have certainly en- 
hanced my future career prospects. But | thought about why | had originally 
become an academic — my dream had been to help to solve the problem of world 
hunger. | realized that the position with IRRI would give me greater and more di- 
rect influence on the problem of world hunger, so | decided to take up the offer.” 

The IRRI was established by the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations in 1960 as a 
nonprofit international agricultural research center to proliferate the development 


of rice-growing technology. The headquarters is in the Philippines, 60 kilometers 
south of Manila in the Los Baños region. The institute receives funds from the 
Consultative Group on International Agricultural Research (CGIAR), an organiza- 
tion of public and private donor agencies from over 30 countries, and from such 
international institutions as the World Bank and the Asian Development Bank. 

The IRRI gained international fame in 1966 with its development of a new, 
high-yield rice variety known as IR-8. The new variety was introduced into various 
Asian countries during the 1960s and 19705; it played a big role in the dramatic 
improvements in local rice production yields, becoming known as the “miracle rice." 
The increase in rice production saved numerous lives from starvation at a time when 
Asia was faced with widespread food shortages due its high population growth. 

The new mirade rice brought about a green revolution. Asia's rice production 
increased threefold, and accompanying this increase was a fall in the price of rice; 
from the 1970s to 2000 it fell to around a third of its original price. This helped al- 
leviate the poverty suffered by the poorer classes, who had to spend some 40% of 
their income on the purchase of their staple food; it also brought great benefits to 
the urban middle classes, and contributed to the advancement of the local indus- 
tries of developing Asian countries. 

There are problems, however. "The IRRI varieties of rice were developed to be 
used in favorable growing conditions with sufficient irrigation water," says Otsuka. 
"In Asia, it is estimated that half of the available water is used in cities and for in- 
dustry, and there are serious shortages of water. The IRRI varieties may be reach- 
ing the limit of their effectiveness.” The IRRI has to shift its focus away from 
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varieties of rice that can only produce good yields under favorable conditions, to 
varieties which are not so dependent on water. The technology for these kinds of 
rice is nowhere near completion, and if this development doesn't go well it could 
be years before we see improvements in rice yields in Asia. 

"Biotechnological advances have made it possible to develop new varieties of 
rice, and the possibility that we will eventually be able to come up with a variety 
that isn't so dependent on water has increased,” says Otsuka. “I plan to bring this 
subject to the fore in Board of Trustees meetings, and formulate specific policies 
for on-site researchers." 

Rice originated in the continent of Asia, and is now grown on all the continents 
of the earth with the exception of Antarctica. It is estimated that at least 2 billion 
people in Asia receive 60-70% of their daily energy intake from rice, and rice is 
rapidly becoming a major staple for many countries in Africa which are often faced 
with severe food crises. 

The Philippine government has been particularly keen to raise awareness of the 
importance of rice as a food staple, and to increase the production of rice as a 
means of alleviating poverty and starvation in poor and war-torn countries. In 2002 
the Philippine government and the governments of 43 other countries formally re- 
quested at the United Nations General Assembly that the year 2004 be designated 
as the International Year of Rice. The 57th United Nations General Assembly 
passed a formal resolution to this effect in December 2002. 

Otsuka stresses, "In line with the International Year of Rice, the experience and 
technology of the IRRI in achieving increased rice yields in Asia ought to be able to 





make a significant contribution to solving the problem of hunger in Africa and 
other parts of the world." He has traveled to famine-stricken areas of Africa a num- 
ber of times, and seen first-hand the devastation food shortages bring about. "In 
order to solve the problem of food shortages in Africa, | want to establish an inter- 
nationally-based project which brings together research institutions from around 
the world, and strengthens cooperative efforts between them." 

The Japanese government has made cuts in its budget for Official Development 
Assistance (ODA); the IRRI has thus far received around one-third of its annual 
funds from the Japanese government, but these donations have been slashed by 
50%. The IRRI is facing a financial crisis, having already laid off around a quarter of 
its workforce in 2002. Given this situation, Otsuka finds one of his main roles at 
the IRRI is that of making visiting overseas organizations aware of the current fi- 
nancial plight facing the IRRI; “Having taken on this position, | will have to solicit 
funds from various countries and organizations, particularly from Japan." 

Nevertheless, Otsuka retains a positive outlook. “From the perspectives of re- 
search technology and the overall operations of our organization, there are many 
daunting tasks ahead. However, I'm certain that if we remain upbeat and enthusi- 
astic about the future, we will definitely find solutions to our problems.” Otsuka is 
concerned that few Japanese are taking active roles in matters of international con- 
cern, and he says he is delighted to have been appointed as Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees at such a crucial time in the history of the IRRI. "I feel that this is 
a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity for me as a Japanese national to make a real con- 
tribution to the world." Ra 
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Under Cover 
Designer Jun Takahashi's creations made use of 
layering and different fabric textures. 


dominate the popularity rankings in Paris. Are there no up-and-coming de- 
signers to take their place? 

One young fashion designer making a name for himself is Jun Takahashi 
of the shop Under Cover. Takahashi is Tokyo's leading street fashion de- 
signer, designing clothes for rock bands like the Tokyo Sex Pistols and outfits 
for showbiz celebrities. He gave his first Paris show two years ago, and his 
show this year gave us another peek into his strange world. The show was a 
performance, like some bizarre stage play, featuring designs showing his 
highly original use of layering, volume and textiles. The show was a huge 
success, despite being held the day before the Paris fashion shows opened. 

Also, while he might not be considered young, Comme des Garcons' 
Junya Watanabe is already establishing the same kind of iconic popularity 
as his mentor, Rei Kawakubo. Every season, he unveils surprising new cre- 
ations with a unique style featuring beautiful, couture-finished form. A 
French fashion trade magazine ranked Watanabe twelfth in popularity 
among buyers, in the same league as Chanel. Comme des Garcons regu- 
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larly makes it into the top ten, and this season was ranked sixth. 


NIHS 


For numbers of fans and for superstar status, no one comes close to Rei 
Kawakubo. This year, she again managed to create a stir. Her collection for 
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fall/winter 2004 was held at the Paris Lido, 
against a bright red bead curtain backdrop. She 
showed a round leg-of-mutton sleeve dress in 
deep, deep black. Cryptic as ever, she explained 
that the theme was "sleeves," and that "red is the 





new black." Kawakubo's collection was a highlight 


| of the 2004/2005 fall-winter Paris collections. Б; 
any contemporary Japanese fashion 





designers have built up solid ATSUKO FUJIOKA is a freelance fashion journalist. She has 


reputations overseas, and the O published articles in newspapers and magazines, and has trav- 
“grandfather” of this new generation ve rse aS eled widely to report on fashion collections around the world. 
Is Kenzo Takada, who was working during the 
1970s. In many ways, Takada and his boutique 
served to help erase old stereotypes of the 
Japanese people — he even managed to ignite 
controversy with the name of his shop, Jungle 
Jap. In Paris, he achieved the reputation of being 
exotic. In his collections he used kimono patterns based on motifs from yukata 
robes and old fabrics, and the characteristic linear cut of kimono. These seemed 
very fresh to foreign eyes, and proved very popular. 

The old image of Japan as all Mt. Fuji and geisha girls persisted overseas 
throughout the 1960s, when it was common to capitalize on this image to sell 
Japanese products. This changed completely during the 1980s, when designers 
such as Rei Kawakubo, Yohji Yamamoto, and Issey Miyake exploded onto the 
scene. They poked fun at the disheveled look of the time, and their beautiful gra- 
dations of black and their bold interpretations of fabric texture were quite un- 
precedented. Their collections were a sensation, sparking an interest in the 
spiritual aspects of Japanese culture. 

Up until then, anything "Japanese" used in fashions came inevitably from the 
country's traditional culture, particularly from the exotic charm of kimono pat- 
terns. During the 1980s, more internal, spiritual aspects of Japanese culture were 
presented in fashion, rather than actual forms or shapes. There has been no 
Japanese design movement since then to top that of the 1980s. Twenty years 
later, the same three — Kawakubo, Yamamoto, and Miyake — still continue to 


Junya Watanabe 
Watanabe creates unique forms, 
30 displaying a sophisticated casualness. 





LIFESTYLE 





Sports, Recycling and Art 


Baseball bats, tennis rackets, 
balls, and other used sports 
equipment all made an 
appearance at the Recycl'art 
exhibition, held in Osaka last 
March. The exhibition used 
the familiar theme of sports 
equipment to encourage peo- 
ple to think about issues relat- 


Family Crest T-Shirts 


Most people have lost the 
habit of wearing Japanese- 
style clothing every day. Along 
with this, another custom that 
has all but disappeared is the 
use of family crests to adorn 
clothes. From ancient times, 
family crests have been a tra- 
ditional symbol for not only 
the Imperial Family, but for all 
families. Tastefully elegant 
patterns using flowers and 
birds, the first character of a 
family name, numbers, and 
other designs were used for 
family crests. Court nobles 
used family crests on their 


clothing, vehicles, and furnish- 


ings, while for generations 
samurai families used crests 
as a symbol on their flags and 


drapes. During the Edo 
Period, common folk and 
actors created family crests 
according to their own per- 
sonal fancy, and used the 
crests to adorn their formal 
clothing. 

To revive this piece of 
Japan's past, the fashion bou- 
tique United Arrows has a new 
series of T-shirts featuring 
embroidered family crests. 
Customers are able to choose 
from a variety of family crests 
and thread colors, and can 
order their favorite combination 
on a T-shirt. The simple yet 
beautiful family crest designs 
have now been rediscovered 
as a fashion statement for the 
younger generation. 





ed to garbage and recycling in 
our mass-consumption, dis- 
posable society. The show 
featured works which recycled 
the well-loved sports equip- 
ment of famous sports stars, 
such as former pro tennis 
player Kimiko Date's tennis 
shoes, and hammer-throw 
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athlete Koji Murofushi's ham- 
mer. Thanks to the support of 
Citigroup Private Bank, the 
2004 Recydl'art will not be lim- 
ited to an art exhibition; the 
organizers also plan to collect 
used sports good for recycling, 
and carry out other activities 
under the same theme. 





Household Solar Energy Monitor 


If you want to know how 
much electricity your domes- 
tic solar power generator is 
producing, the Econonavit 
from Kyocera has the answer. 
This solar power monitor dis- 
plays in real time the amount 
of power generated by home- 
use solar systems, as well as 


the amount of electricity 
being consumed within the 
household. 

The Econonavit uses a wire- 
less data connection to both 
send and collect data, allowing 


users to place the unit wherev- 


er in their house they like. It 
can display yearly and monthly 


Roll-up Keyboard 


The ultimate in portable key- 
boards is this model, which 
weighs just 850 grams and can 
be rolled up small enough to 
take anywhere. It has proved 
extremely popular, and some 
stores sold out soon after it 
was released. 

The roll-up keyboard was 
developed by Yamano Music, 
Inc. It is laid out on a single 
sheet of strong rubber, and the 
keys do not depress when 
played. Despite being compact 
and portable, the keyboard has 
a full four-octave key range, 
and can produce chords. As 
well as a piano sound, the key- 
board can reproduce over 100 


different types of sounds, 
including the violin and trum- 
pet. The keyboard uses batter- 
ies as its power source, allow- 
ing for outdoor performances 
as well. Add headphones, and 
you can play without worrying 


data comparisons, as well as 
environmental statistics, thus 
helping instill awareness of 
energy-saving efforts within the 
home. The product received 
the 2003 Good Design Award 
thanks to its stylish design, 
easy-to-read display, and wide 
variety of functions. 


about the neighbors. 
Yamano's roll-up keyboard is 
sure to be a popular option for 
people who want a piano but 
have no place to put one, or 
those who want to play any- 
time, anywhere. 
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CABINET PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICE 


Koizumi Invites 
Investment in Japan 
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Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi made a personal appear- 


ance on a television commercial designed to promote in- 
vestment in Japan. The commercial was aired in the United 
States and Europe from March 8 to 26. 

The Government aims to increase the amount of foreign 
investment in Japan to twice the 2001 level by 2006. It is 
continuing to support investment through such initiatives 
as the opening of the Japan External Trade Organization 
(JETRO) Invest Japan Business Support Centers in May 
2003. The 60-second television commercial, broadcast in 
English, is a part of these initiatives. As well as Prime 
Minister Koizumi, there were appearances by high profile 
figures such as Sir Deryk Maughan, chairman and CEO of 
US Citigroup International, and Carlos Ghosn, President of 
Nissan Motor Company. They pointed out that Japan's huge 
consumer strength and outstanding industrial power— 
Japan has the second largest GDP in the world and 13 tril- 
lion US dollars in personal assets—make it an ideal target 
for investment. The television commercial closes with 
Prime Minister Koizumi saying in English, "Why don't you 
join us—invest Japan!" 


Reform of Overseas 

Voting System 

There has been a change in the electoral system for 
Japanese nationals residing abroad. From April 1, 2004, 
overseas residents can choose to either vote at a diplomatic 
establishment or lodge a postal vote. Also, overseas resi- 
dents do not have to register in person as voters; the regis- 
tration can be carried out in proxy by a family member who 
resides with the person to be registered, and who has al- 
ready registered as residing overseas. 

The Public Office Election Law was amended on May 6, 
1998, so that from May 2000 eligible Japanese nationals liv- 
ing overseas were able to vote directly from overseas in na- 
tional elections for the House of Representatives and the 
House of Councilors. However, under that system overseas 
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residents were required to go to a Japanese diplomatic post 
before voting to show their passport and register them- 
selves as residing overseas. The latest amendments follow 
the last two elections, when there were calls from overseas 
voters to simplify the system. 

Overseas voting under the new system will take place for 
the first time in July of this year, in the election for the 
House of Councilors. 


Tokyo International 
Anime Fair 2004 
The Tokyo International Anime Fair 2004 was held from 
March 25 to 28 at Tokyo Big Sight, in Tokyo’s Koto Ward. 

The Anime Fair is the largest convention of its kind in 
Japan, and it is held to promote and foster the animation 
industry. It was first held in 2002, making this year’s the 
third such event. There were exhibits from a total of 166 
companies and organizations, including 31 from overseas. 
The exhibitors included animation production companies, 
toy and software companies, and movie and television pro- 
duction companies. Many business people from Europe and 
Asia attended the Fair to discuss the purchase of licenses 
for Japanese animation characters and related goods with 
representatives of the Japanese animation industry. A sym- 
posium held by the Japan External Trade Organization 
(JETRO) on the export of media content further con- 
tributed to the international nature of this fair, emphasiz- 
ing Japan's strong position in the world of animation. 

A total of 72,000 people visited the fair, 8,000 more than 
the previous year. 
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Japan and Mexico Sign a 

Free Trade Agreement 

On March 12, 2004, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Yoriko 
Kawaguchi; Minister of Economy, Trade and Industry, 
Shoichi Nakagawa; and Minister for Agriculture, Forestry 
and Fisheries, Yoshiyuki Kamei held a televideo conference 
with their counterparts, the Mexican Minister for the 
Economy, Fernando Canales, and Minister of Agriculture, 
Javier Usabiaga. It was agreed that Japan and Mexico will 
conclude a free trade agreement (FTA). 

In the lead-up to the 
agreement, Japan prom- 
ised to expand exports of 
Mexican agricultural 
goods such as pork and 


oranges, and Mexico 
committed itself to 
greater imports of 


Japanese industrial products such as steel and automobiles. 
This will be the second FTA for Japan, following on from 
the one concluded with Singapore in 2002. It will be the first 
comprehensive FTA including agricultural products. This 
agreement will add momentum to the respective FTA nego- 
tiations that are pending with the Republic of Korea, 
Thailand, the Philippines and Malaysia. 

Prime Minister Koizumi emphasized the significance of 
the results of the negotiations with Mexico, saying that they 
"will assume great importance in the context of Japan's eco- 
nomic growth within the world economy." 


Japan Number Two 

in Patent Applications 

For the first time in 13 years Japan has overtaken Germany 
and moved to second place on the ranking of countries 
making international patent applications. 

According to the World Intellectual Property 
Organization (WIPO), the total number of applications for 
international patents in 2003 was 110,114, down 3.596 on the 
previous year. Applications from the United States, the 
country with the most applications, were down more than 
1096 to 39,250; Germany, which had ranked second in 2002, 
made around 1,000 fewer applications in 2003. In contrast, 
Japan, which was third in 2002, made over 300 more appli- 
cations in the electrical goods, automobile and pharmaceu- 
ticals categories, thereby surpassing Germany, and 
assuming second place in the patent applications ranking. 


Dutch electrical goods manufacturer Philips made the 
most patent applications for one corporation. Japan's 
Matsushita was third, and Sony fifth. 


Second and Third GSDF 

Teams Depart for Iraq 

The second and third teams of Ground Self Defense Force 
(GSDF) personnel have left to joint the main unit in Iraq, 
which is engaged in humanitarian and reconstruction assis- 
tance. The second team, comprising 190 people, and the 
third team, comprising 120 people, left New Chitose 
International Airport in Hokkaido on March 13 and 21 re- 
spectively, on board special government airplanes. They ar- 
rived in Iraq after a stopover in Kuwait. 

The second team included 11 female GSDF personnel 
(photo), whose duties will include medical services for 
women and children and security-related body checks. This 
is the second time that female GSDF personnel have been 
sent overseas, the first being the mission to East Timor for 
the United Nations Peace Keeping Operation (PKO). The 
departure of the third group means that all the personnel in 
Japan's first round of SDF contribution to the reconstruc- 
tion of Iraq have left. In April all 550 personnel moved to 
the southern Iraqi city of Samawah to commence their du- 
ties, supplying water and assisting with various reconstruc- 
tion projects. 

Air Self-Defense Force personnel have already started 
transporting relief materials to Iraq from Kuwait, and the 
Maritime Self Defense Force has completed its mission 
transporting GSDF vehicles to Kuwait. Each arm of the Self 
Defense Forces is playing its part in setting up Japan's con- 


tribution to the reconstruction of Iraq. 
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Industrial Education Support 

for Saudi Arabia 

From fiscal 2004, the Japanese Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, Science and 
Technology will give its support to a project aimed at improving industrial educa- 
tion in Saudi Arabia. 

In Saudi Arabia, the world's largest oil-producing nation, approximately 6096 of 
the country's population of 16.2 million are under 18. With the population growing 
at a rapid 3% per annum, approximately 3096 of young people in Saudi Arabia do 
not have regular employment. To counter the unemployment problem, the Saudi 
Arabian government is planning to undertake infrastructure development using 
local skills and labor, rather than relying on foreign companies as they have in the 
past. This will require major changes to the education curriculum, and the govern- 
ment is looking to use Japanese expertise in the field of industrial education. 

Japan will offer its expertise in the areas of machine processing, electronics, and 
construction. From this summer, Japan will send more than ten former university 
lecturers or high school teachers to Saudi Arabia. Over a period of three years, in 
conjunction with local Saudi educationalists, the teaching curriculum will be re- 
viewed and teacher-training programs will be put in place. 


Publicity for JSDF 

Work in Iraq 

In mid-March 2004, television commercials 
aimed at fostering better understanding of 
the role of the Japan Self-Defense Forces 
(JSDF) in the reconstruction of Iraq were 
broadcast on Al-Jazeera, the Qatar-based 
satellite television station, and other sta- 
tions. 





The 60-second commercial was produced 
by the Cabinet Office to help local people 
understand the nature of Japanese assis- 
tance. As well as showing scenes from the 
friendly international match between Japan 
and Iraq's national soccer teams played in 
March, it explains the medical aid being 
providing jointly by Japan and Egypt and 
emphasizes the humanitarian nature of 





Japanese involvement with the narration 
"the Self-Defense Forces have not come to 
make war." In addition, a 90-second com- 
mercial produced by the Defense Agency, 
focusing more closely on the activities of the 
Self-Defense Forces and showing technical 
assistance being provided in hospitals in 
Samawah, has also been broadcast on local 





television stations. 
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The weekly Koizumi Cabinet E-mail Magazine 
is available free of charge in English to sub- 
scribers. Each issue contains a message from 
Prime Minister Koizumi and other informa- 
tion about the government. 


http;//www.kantei.go.jp/foreign/m-magazine/index.html 


> April 1 

This issue of the Koizumi Cabinet E-mail 
Magazine features the first part of an inter- 
view with Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi, 
who answers some of the questions raised by 


the readers of the e-mail magazine. Koizumi 


talks about how he relaxes, and even recom- 


mends some stretching exercises. He also 


talks about his childhood dreams. In answer 
to a question on the pension system, an issue 
of concern in Japan, Koizumi explains the 
benefits of the state pension scheme. 


» April 8 

In the second installment of the interview, 
Koizumi answers questions about the privati- 
zation of postal services. This is one of the re- 
forms Koizumi has backed consistently, and 
he explains why it is so important for Japan 
to reform its postal services. He also gives his 
thoughts on food safety, which is an issue of 
his life in politics, and what he would like to 
accomplish as prime minister. — 


» April 15 

Prime Minister Koizumi talks about the kid- 
napping of three Japanese nationals in Iraq. 
“In no circumstance whatsoever can the 
world tolerate abductions or hostage-taking," 
he stresses. He explains how the government 
responded to the crisis. "In a time of crisis 
such as this, it is vital that the families feel re- 
assured that everything possible is being 
done to secure the release of their loved 
ones," he says. 

(The hostages were safely released on April 15.) 


PRI 


PHOTOS: CABINET PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICE 





ME MINISTER 


Prime Minister Goran Persson of Sweden visited Japan from 
March 8 to 9, meeting with Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi 
for talks at the Prime Minister's Official Residence on March 8. 

At the start of their meeting, Prime Minister Koizumi com- 
mented that many Japanese people see Sweden as their fa- 
vorite country. "Sweden is known as a welfare state, and 
Japanese Diet members have visited Sweden to observe the 
country's welfare policy,” he said. 

The topic of Iraq was high on the agenda, and Prime 
Minister Koizumi and Prime Minister Persson affirmed that 
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The Japan-Sweden Summit meeting was held at the Prime Minister's 
Official residence in Tokyo on March 8. 


Prime Minister Koizumi held talks with Prime Minister Recep 
Tayyip Erdogan of Turkey at the Prime Minister's Official 
Residence on April 12. This was the first time in nine years a 
prime minister of Turkey has visited Japan. 

The two leaders exchanged opinions about the present sit- 
uation in Iraq, and Prime Minister Erdogan recognized 
Japan's efforts in giving assistance for the reconstruction of 
the stricken country. He stressed that if the attempts to build 
a new country are based purely on ethnic and religious con- 
siderations, they will not lead to stability. He noted that 
Turkey, which borders on Iraq, has a sizeable Kurdish popula- 
tion seeking independence, and expressed his concern over 
the situation of the Kurdish population in Iraq. 


cooperation among the international community is vitally 
important for humanitarian and reconstruction assistance to 
Iraq. 

The talks also covered North Korea. Noting that Sweden 
has diplomatic relations with North Korea, Prime Minister 
Koizumi asked Prime Minister Persson to convey the message 
that becoming a member of the international community is 
important for the safety and prosperity of North Korea. The 
summit meeting also included discussions concerning 


strengthening bilateral political and economic relations. 





Prime Minister Koizumi (right) and Prime Minister Persson (left). 





Prime Minister Koizumi held talks with Prime Minister Erdogan (left) on April 12. 
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INTERVIEW 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY EVERETT KENNEDY BROWN 


Within the Asian region TV shows, 
pop music and other types of pop- 
ular culture are all crossing borders 
to reach audiences in different 
countries. Does this mean that 
new links will be built up between 
countries? Media and cultural stud- 
ies researcher Koichi Iwabuchi 
talks about whether popular cul- 
ture can bring people together. 
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Japanese soap operas and pop stars become better known in other coun- 

tries, the younger generations, who did not experience World War II, will 

look at modern-day Japan and make their own evaluations. Increasingly, 
During the end of the 1990s, borders separating the popular culture of Japan and the strong wish is also emerging in Japan that an influx of popular 
other Asian countries started to fall. Is there much cultural exchange now? Japanese culture into other Asian countries will help break down historical 
Particularly in East Asia, there has certainly been an increase in exchanges of popular cul- barriers, opening up better relations at a grass-roots level between the peo- 
ture since the 1990s, and this is a continuing trend. Japan and the Republic of Korea co- ples of different countries. 
hosted the FIFA World Cup 2002, which increased the volume of cultural traffic between Needless to say, the possibility of these kinds of movements should not be 
the two countries. Japanese manga and anime (animated cartoons) have been very pop- underestimated, and the drive to increase solidarity among Asian nations by 
ular across Asia for some time, and now translations of several weekly Japanese manga promoting Japan's cultural presence abroad should not be simply dismissed as 
can be purchased in East Asian countries only a few days after they come out in Japan. reactionary nationalism. While | personally see some possibilities for dialog in 
CDs of popular Japanese singers such as Hikaru Utada and Ayumi Hamasaki go on sale these new types of cultural linkage, we have to consider very carefully whether 
overseas at the same time as in Japan, so it is very easy for young people overseas to and how the mutual exchange of excessively commercialized popular culture 
listen to Japanese music. In Taiwan, there is even a word - harizu — to describe young will, in actual fact, contribute to the promotion of cross-border dialog. 
Japanophiles who are heavily into Japanese popular culture. Research conducted by 
the major advertising agency Hakuhodo in 2001 across the cities of East Asia showed 
that more young people have a positive, "cool" image of Japan's consumer culture We need to examine how popular culture is produced, circulated, and con- 
sumed within the wider context of globalization. Within the media industry, it is 
not unusual for huge multinational companies to bring together markets and 
As Japanese, it's tempting for us to feel flattered. Should we? capital on a global scale. The technology for electronic communications has pro- 
The idea that Japan's cultural influence around the world is insignificant compared ^ gressed such that different areas of the world can be connected to each other si- 
to its economic power has been widely held, both in Japan and abroad. The ^ multaneously. 
Japanese media have been very keen to show examples which overturn this popu- We cannot deny that in terms of cultural power the United States still has the 
lar conception. Quite often we see stories about how Asia overall loves Japan now, strongest influence. However, the world's cultural power structure is becoming de- 
or how more and more kids in other countries are going crazy about Japanese cul- ^ centralized, and it would be short-sighted to view cultural globalization as simply 
ture. The penetration of Japanese popular cul- Americanization. There has been a growth in the number of wealthy non-Western 
societies with media industries producing and 
exporting various different cultural products. The 


How should we look at it? 


than they do of America's. 


ture into the Asian market has become accepted 


as fact. ш 

This spread of Japanese popular culture to Asia J APAN'S IM AGE HAS CHANGED STEADILY, stood by viewing it as a one-directional stream 

that the Japanese media is reporting is not AND THE UNDERSTANDING OF ASIAN SOCIETY from the center to the periphery. The flow of 

something that should be trumpeted in a nation- M transnational culture is becoming more and 
5 CERTAINLY DEEPENE more complex and difficult to predict. 


alistic way. For example, the infiltration of IN JAPAN HA 


Japanese popular culture into Asian countries is 


often interpreted from a viewpoint of Japan’s 
cultural superiority; it then becomes easy to sug- those from Japan, are gathering strength as global players. As a consequence, the cul- 


gest that Asian countries want to become like Japan, and their cultural focus tural predominance of the United States has decreased. This does not mean, though, 
is shifting from America to Japan. The narcissistic idea that other Asian na- that a new center of power to rival the United States will appear. What is happening is 
tions are somehow following Japan then starts cropping up. that America is becoming a sort of pivot for cross-border cooperation and collaborations 

This would lead to the rather arrogant suggestion that Japan is playing a between multinational corporations and capital іп the non-Western world. For example, 
leading role in uniting Asian culture. Here we can see the Orientalist percep- Sony, as a global media company, owns the Hollywood studios; these make profits not 
tion that Japan exists within Asia, but somehow rises above Asia. It is reminis- Бу producing Japanese media culture but by further spreading American culture to the 


The increasing decentralization means that 
non-Western multinational companies, including 


cent of the Pan-Asian thinking advocated during Japan's imperialist past. world. Conversely, Japanese animation and video games enter the world market through 
interaction with media industries in the United States. In the past, global cultural traffic was 

Could the spread of popular culture across borders help between countries. Now we are seeing a shift towards a decentralized model in which 

overcome the unfortunate history between Japan and the rest of multinational corporations play a main role. 

East Asia by promoting cultural dialogue? We should also remember that globalization does not mean the world will become stan- 


Japanese popular culture was banned in Taiwan, but the ban was lifted  dardized with products and images from the United States or other powerful, developed 
completely in the 1990s. There has been a similar lifting of restrictions in countries. Goods and images mix with the culture of the places they reach, creating difference 
the Republic of Korea this year. Prior to this, dialogue between Japan апа diversity. The popular culture of the United States has been exported to cultures all over 
and other Asian countries was conducted mainly in the language of the world, but has been indigenized and hybridized as it interacts with local culture. For exam- 
economy or international politics. Many people now hope that as — ple, the cultural format of Hollywood films or American TV programs is exported worldwide, 
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and places receiving this culture then make their own, local versions. The basic format 
may be American, but the difference is provided by the local content. | think globalization 
aims for a homogenization of sorts, but one which respects and exploits cultural diversity. 


Is this decentralization of popular culture actually happening? 


There has been a certain amount of regionalization in many non-Western areas. In tele- 
vision and film, countries such as Brazil, Egypt, and India are regionally influential, and 
the cultural flow is growing around these quasi-central points. In East Asia, cooperation 
between the media industries of Japan, Hong Kong, the Republic of Korea and Taiwan 
is growing, and this cooperation has accelerated the transmission of Japan's popular 
culture overseas. The media industry in each different country has judged that 
Japanese popular culture has business potential, and so this culture has been ex- 
ported abroad. Without a partner to carry out promotion locally, popular culture 


from outside will not be accepted. 


What is it about Japan's cultural output that Asian media 

industries find attractive? 

It is best to think about this on a case-by-case basis, but what you often hear is 
that it is easier for Asian audiences to empathize with Japanese television dramas 
than with those from Europe and the United States. Some people argue that this 
reflects cultural and ethnic proximity. | think that this has some truth to this, but it 
is not the major reason that Japanese popular culture is popular in Asia. 

In East Asia, there are many young viewers whose dreams and desires over- 
lap with the way they see people in Japanese soap operas living in the city of 
Tokyo — the urban environment, lifestyles and human relationships that are de- 
picted in these programs. However, the intimacy engendered by Japanese pop- 
ular culture is a result of the differences perceived by young people living in 
other East Asian cities like Hong Kong, Taipei, Seoul, Bangkok, and Shanghai. 


KOICHI IWABUCHI worked for Nipp 

Network before receiving a Ph.D. from th: 
Western Sydney in Australia. His main rese 
media and cultural globalization, especiall 
His publications include Recentering C 
Popular culture and Japanese Transnationc 
is now an associate professor of tt 
International Liberal Studies at Waseda Uni 


Japanese format into their own original programs. TV series from the 
Republic of Korea are often said to be influenced by Japanese programs, 
but Korea has continued to produce its own programs with a very differ- 
ent appeal to Japanese programs. These are very successful in the Asian 
market. In recent times, popular culture from the Republic of Korea has be- 
come extremely popular in East Asia, more so even than Japanese culture 
in many parts of East and Southeast Asia; the flow of cultural traffic is in- 


deed becoming increasingly diverse. 


There has also been an increase in cultural 
exports from Asia to Japan. 
In Japan, films from East Asia are becoming popular at the box office, and TV 
series produced jointly with the Republic of Korea have been broadcast. 
Korean TV series such as Winter Sonata are very well received. The flow of cul- 
ture from Japan is becoming more reciprocal, especially with the Republic of 
Korea, Taiwan, and Hong Kong. This means that many Japanese people are re- 
alizing that they live in the same period of development as their Asian neigh- 
bors. As countries go through the same processes of modernization, 
urbanization, and globalization, Japanese people are coming to realize the simi- 
larities and differences in the region. These experiences are certainly changing 
the established Japanese view of Asia. There is still a belief in Japan's superiority 
over the rest of Asia — the thinking that accepts that Japan belongs geographically 
and culturally to Asia, but makes a hierarchical distinction between Japan and 
Asia. This is still strong, but such perceptions are being shaken as countries in Asia 
become more and more interconnected through the flow of popular culture. Now 
would be an opportune moment for Japanese people to critically reflect on the 


state of their own society. 


Will the mutual exchange of popular culture bring about closer 
relationships within Asia? 
The flow of culture in Asia is becoming multi-directional and increasingly diverse; we 
should not take lightly the new relationships that such cultural flows bring about. 
Japan's image has changed steadily as a result of the flow of Japanese popular cul- 


The reality they perceive through cultural imports resembles their own reality, 
yet at the same time the two differ and these differences are agreeable. The 
mix of subtle differences and similarities creates sympathy and interest on the 
part of the viewer. 

There is a viewpoint that popular culture from Japan is appreciated in 
Asia because it is a skillful adaptation of culture that originated in the United 
States. | don't think this is altogether true. In fact, we can see the same thing 
happening in many different regions. As a result of American — and, more 
recently, Japanese — influence, new cultural forms are being produced ac- 
cording to the local cultural and social environment. For example, there are 

many youth-oriented TV programs being produced in Korea and Taiwan 
which have been propelled by Japanese programs aimed at young peo- 
ple. They are not simply imitating Japan; they adapt elements of the 


ture; likewise, the understanding of Asian societies and cultures in Japan has also 
deepened. However, it is not a straightforward process. The link created by popular 
culture is mostly a connection between media industries and the main target audi- 
ence, which is well-off, young people in urban areas. This is an urban, middle-class 
phenomenon, which excludes many areas and many people. The fact is that such links 
reflect, rather than correct, the widening gap between the haves and the have-nots 
around the world. 

We can look to the transnational flow of popular culture to promote dialog between 
nations, but it would be unproductive to harbor excessive expectations. Any discussion 
needs to take popular culture more seriously, and to analyze the complications of 
transnational production, distribution and consumption of such culture. Furthermore, we 


need a firm grasp of how pop culture is involved in the complex process of globalization. Ki 
— INTERVIEW BY HISASHI KONDO 
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text AND PHOTO BY MITSUHIKO IMAMORI 


he first leaves of early summer are like a green veil covering 

the trees of the mixed forest. A refreshing breeze blows 

between carefully-pruned oaks, and when the sun is low in 

the sky diagonal shafts of light penetrate to all corners of the 
forest. There is none of the gloomy damp found in forests deep in the 
mountains. Time moves gently along in these mixed forests, different 
somehow to time elsewhere. Here nature is not forbidding in a way 
that spurns human intrusion; instead it seems to both welcome and 
embrace the human soul. 

People have pruned and cared for these forests, and their 
atmosphere is completely different to that of virgin forests. It was not 
so long ago that people relied.on these forests as sources of material 
for their everyday lives; the forests provided firewood and charcoal, 
and fallen leaves were used as compost for fields. 

These days, mixed forests are often used for the cultivation of 
edible mushrooms. Shiitake mushrooms are cultivated by implanting 
mycelium into host logs freshly cut to lengths of 70 to 80 centimeters. 
The logs are carefully stacked; in time, mushrooms develop. These logs 
must be allowed reach the right thickness before they can be cut from 
the trees. Cutting the branches of trees helps the trunks stay young 
and fresh; by keeping the trees healthy, tending the forest creates a 
haven for wildlife. All sorts of living creatures, from mammals such as 
deer and wild boar to insects such as butterflies and beetles, make the 


forest their home. Mixed forests are more than just areas of beauty — 
they are intricately bound to the life they support. 


MITSUHIKO IMAMORI is a photographer. His philosophical search for the 
relationship between the human and animal inhabitants of rural areas, and his 
thinking on our natural environment, have drawn attention both within Japan 
and overseas. 





SELECTION 


Hanko 


In many countries a person's signature is needed to authen- 





ticate a document, but in Japan a small personal seal, called a hanko, is used. If you go to the 
town hall to fill in some paperwork, or if you withdraw money from a bank, you need to 
put your seal on the papers. At the workplace the hanko is used for all kinds of paper- 
work, and when the mailman brings a parcel you put your hanko on the receipt. 
Hanko always used to be made using natural materials such as wood, water buffalo 


horn or ivory. These days more modern, brightly colored hanko are common, breaking 





PHOTOS BY TAKAHIRO SAKUMA 


HANKO COURTESY OF SHACHIHATA, INC 


antly individual touch. в 


www jijigaho.or.jp/index_e.html 
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away from the hanko's rather stuffy, traditional image. The forerunner of these modern 


hanko was released onto the market in 1967 by Shachihata, Inc. This hanko used a 


capillary system to feed the ink to the face of the stamp, thus doing away with the 


need for an ink pad. It became so well known that the product was usually referred 


to simply by the company's name. Since then, hanko have come out in all sorts of 


shapes and colors. You can have a hanko made up to order, 


with any combination of letters, characters and ink color 
to suit your taste. A favorite for the business person Is a ball-pen 
with a hanko at the end. These new hanko are not usually used for really serious 


applications such as buying a house, but for everyday use they can give a pleas- REY 


The Darunee Scholarship 
| would like to extol Таша бо For the Darunee Scholarship he has сте. 
ated for the children of Thailand and Laos (“Interview,” February 2004). It 
takes a special place in my heart. To me it seems that it is a source of inspira- 
tion for the noble mind, and a driving force of society for the poorest area. 
There are millions of children across the world who cannot go to school 
or college only for the want of money. It would really be wonderful to ob- 
serve that there are no more illiterate persons anywhere in the world. We 


need more people like Terumasa Akio. кои N 


ез nab SS к тар c one А 
become great, and by their greatness a nation сап be moved ahead. Akio's 
greatness is a golden chain by which a lot of children are now being literate. 


Bangladesh 









Your article about the cars of the future ("Special Feature," January 2004) 
talked about energy-saving vehicles, but did not address one important 
point. Even if cars can use hydrogen or some other renewable source of 


. fuel, they will still require vast resources of energy and materials for their 


manufacture. The reality is that there is no such thing as an "eco-car"— 
this is a concept hoisted on us by auto manufacturers. This is not to deny 
the importance of reducing the impact of motor vehicles on the environ- 
ment, but we need to look at ways to reduce society's dependence on 
motorized transport. This calls for a complete rethink of the way our soci- 
ety lives and works. 
James McCullough 
Tokyo, Japan 














TOKYO BIG SIGHT EVENT SCHEDULE June 2004—Au&usr 2004 


6/2 (Wed) — 6/4 (Fri) Public ¥5000 
LinuxWorld Expo/Tokyo 2004 
LinuxWorld Japan Management 

Tel: 03-5800-4831 Fax: 03-5800-3973 


6/2 (Wed) — 6/4 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Motion Picture and TV Engineering - Digital 
Production 2004 

The Secretariat of "Motion Picture and TV 
Engineering - Digital Production" 

Tel: 03-3434-1391 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


6/2 (Wed) – 6/4 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 

JPCA Show 2004 34th International Electronic 
Circuits Expo 

JPCA-Japan Printed Circuit Association 

Tel: 03-5310-2020 Fax: 03-5310-2021 


6/8 (Tue) – 6/11 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
INTERNATIONAL FOOD MACHINERY & 
TECHNOLOGY EXHIBITION 

Secretariat of FOOMA JAPAN 

Tel: 03-3503-7661 Fax: 03-3503-7620 


6/9 (Wed) – 6/11 (Fri) Public Free 
HEALTH & FITNESS JAPAN 2004 
HEALTH & FITNESS JAPAN 2004 

Tel: 045-316-5387 Fax: 045-290-1222 


6/12 (Sat) - 6/13 (Sun) Trade/Public Y2000 
Tokyo Special Import Car Show 2004 
Tokyo Special Import Car Show Secretariat 
Tel: 03-3360-1821 Fax: 03-3360-1829 


6/13 (Sun) Public ¥700 
comic live in Tokyo 37 
Ticket You 

Tel: 03-5828-001 1 


6/16 (Wed) — 6/18 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 
12th Industrial Virtual Reality Expo & 
Conference IVR 2004 

IVR Show Management Office 

Tel: 03-3349-8506 Fax: 03-3349-8500 


6/16 (Wed) — 6/18 (Fri) Trade Y5000 

8th Mechanical Components & Materials 
Technology Expo 2004 

M-Tech Show Management Office 

Tel: 03-3349-8506 Fax: 03-3349-8500 


6/16 (Wed) - 6/18 (Fri) Trade/Public Free 
GEOINFORMATION FORUM JAPAN 2004 
Geoinformation Forum Japan 2004 Secretariat 
Tel: 03-5684-3356 Fax: 03-3816-6870 


6/16 (Wed) — 6/18 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 


15th DESIGN ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING 
SOLUTIONS EXPO/CONFERENCE 2004 

DMS Show Management Office 

Tel: 03-3349-8506 Fax: 03-3349-8500 


6/22 (Tue) — 6/24 (Thu) Trade/Public Free 
Lab System Show 2004 

LAB SYSTEM SHOW HEAD OFFICE 

Tel: 03-3561-6544 Fax: 03-3561-6545 


6/23 (Wed) – 6/25 (Fri) Trade ¥1000 

Interior Lifestyle (Ambiente Japan/Heimtextil 
Japan/Home Design Japan) 

Mesago Messe Frankfurt Corporation 

Tel: 03-3262-8456 Fax: 03-3262-8442 


6/23 (Wed) — 6/25 (Fri) Public ¥1000 
Architectural Reform, Renewal, Conversion 
Exhibition 

Architectural Reform, Renewal, Conversion 
Exhibition 

Tel: 03-3228-3401 Fax: 03-3228-3410 


6/23 (Wed) — 6/25 (Fri) Trade/Public Free 
Japan Cable Television Exhibition 2004 
Secretariat of the Japan Cable Television Exhibition 
2004 Steering Committee 

Tel: 03-3544-5199 Fax: 03-3544-8110 


6/23 (Wed) — 6/26 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 
2004 AUTOMOTIVE PARTS PRODUCT 
SOLUTION FAIR 

THE NIKKAN KOGYOSHIMBUN, LTD. 

Tel: 03-5644-7221 Fax: 03-5641-8321 


6/27 (Sun) Public 
Comic City in Tokyo 105 
Akaboo 


Tel: 03-3225-8520 


6/30 (Wed) — 7/2 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 

14th FPD MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY 
EXPO & CONFERENCE (FINETECH JAPAN) 
FINETECH JAPAN Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


7/1 (Thu) — 7/3 (Sat) Trade ¥2000 

2nd International Office Machines & Equipment 
Expo Tokyo 2004 

OFMEX Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8505 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


7/1 (Thu) - 7/3 (ба) Trade/Public ¥2000 

15th International Stationery & Office Products 
Fair Tokyo 2004 

ISOT Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8505 Fax: 03-3344-2400 














7/2 (Fri) — 7/3 (Sat)  Trade/Public Y 1000 
MIRAIICHI 2004 
MIRAIICHI EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Tel: 03-3665-9033 Fax: 03-3662-0817 


7/6 (Tue) — 7/8 (Thu) Trade/Public ¥2000 
International Photocatalyst Techno Fair 2004 
Tokyo Big Sight Kasumigaseki Office 

Tel: 03-3503-7641 Fax: 03-3503-7620 


7/7 (Wed) — 7/9 (Ға) Trade ¥5000 

Data Warehouse & Customer Relationship 
Management Expo and Conference in Tokyo 
Data Warehouse & CRM Expo & Conference 

in Tokyo 2004 

Tel: 03-3349-8504 Fax: 03-3349-8500 


7/7 (Wed) — 7/9 (Fri) Trade Y5000 

Embedded Systems Expo & Conference in Tokyo 
Embedded System Expo Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8504 Fax: 03-3349-8500 


7/7 (Wed) — 7/9 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 

Data Storage Expo & Conference in Tokyo 
Data Storage Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8504 Fax: 03-3349-8500 


7/7 (Wed) – 7/9 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 

Information Security Expo & Conference in Tokyo 
Information Security Expo Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8504 Fax: 03-3349-8500 


7/7 (Wed) — 7/9 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 

Software Development Expo & Conference in Tokyo 
Software Development Expo & Conference in Tokyo 
Tel: 03-3349-8504 Fax: 03-3349-8500 


7/14 (Wed) — 7/16 (Fri) Guest Only Free 
INTERNATIONAL MODERN HOSPITAL SHOW 2004 
HOSPITAL SHOW Secretariat 

Tel: 03-3403-8615 Fax: 03-3403-5716 


7/16 (Fri) - 7/18 (Sun) Public Y1000 
ANTIQUE JAMBOREE 

Antique Jamboree office 

Tel: 03-5996-4105 Fax: 03-5996-4130 


7/21 (Wed) — 7/23 (Fri) Guest Only ¥2000 
The 6th Japan International Seafood & 
Technology Expo 

Exhibition Technologies, Inc. 

Tel: 03-5775-2855 Fax: 03-5775-2856 


7/21 (Wed) — 7/23 (Ға) Trade/Public ¥2000 

1st NEXT GENERATION WIRELESS TECHNOLOGY 
EXHIBITION 

E.J.Krause & Associates, Inc. JAPAN 

Tel: 03-5212-7071 Fax: 03-5212-6091 








7/21 (Wed) — 7/23 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥2000 
EXPO COMM WIRELESS JAPAN 2004 
E.J.Krause & Associates, Inc. JAPAN 

Tel: 03-5212-7071 Fax: 03-5212-6091 


7/21 (Wed) — 7/23 (Fri) Trade Free 
International Fashion Fair 

ICS Convention Design, Inc. 

Tel: 03-3219-3561 Fax: 03-3292-1813 


7/25 (Sun) Public Y700 
Summer Only Festa 2004 
Ticket YOU 

Tel: 03-5828-001 1 


7/28 (Wed) – 7/30 (Еп) Trade/Public ¥1000 
e-Learning WORLD 2004 -Expo & Forum- 
CNT Inc. 

Tel: 03-5297-8855 Fax: 03-5294-0909 


7/30 (Fri) - 8/1 (Sun) Trade/Public ¥1500 
AUTO GALLERY TOKYO 2004 

AUTO GALLERY ASSOCIATION 

Tel: 03-5246-6040 Fax: 03-3845-7743 


8/20 (Fri) - 8/22 (Sun) Public ¥1200 

The 5th International Model Railroad 
Convention Japan 

Non-Profit Organization Japan Association of 
Model Railroaders (JAM) 

Tel: 03-3954-7773 Fax: 03-3954-7771 


8/21 (Sat) - 8/22 (Sun) Public ¥1500 

The Amateur Radio Festival Ham Fair 2004 
The Japan Amateur League, Inc. JARL 

Tel: 03-5395-3118 Fax: 03-5395-3134 


8/29 (Sun) Public Ұ1000 

TOKYO TOY FESTIVAL 

Tokyo Toy Festival Executive Committee 
Tel: 045-621-8655 Fax: 045-621-8676 


8/29 (Sun) Public 
Good Comic City XI 
Akaboo 

Tel: 03-3225-9155 


8/29 (Sun) Public ¥2000 

Wonder Festival 2004 Summer 
Wonder Festival project office 

Tel: 06-6909-5660 Fax: 06-6909-0861 


The events schedule is based on 


information received from organizers. It is 


subject to change without notice. 


For more information, please contact the 


management office for each event. 












































The Japan Prize was created to show Japans desire to develop 
science and technology for the good of humankind and for peace. 


The Japan Prize was established in 1985 in order to honor "people from all parts of the world whose 
original and outstanding achievements in science and technology are recognized as having advanced 
the frontiers of knowledge and served the cause of peace and prosperity for humankind." 

Since its establishment the Japan Prize has been awarded to 55 scientists from 13 countries, 
whose research has been shown to benefit humankind. This year marks the 20th time the Japan Prize 
has been awarded. The Prize will continue to be awarded to honor those whose wisdom has opened 
the way for the society of humankind in the 21st century. 





The Japan Prize Presentation Ceremony has been held in the presence of Their Majesties the 
Emperor and Empress since the Prize was established. This years Award Ceremony was the 20th 


anniversary Japan Prize, and, in commemoration of His Majesty the Emperors 70th year, the 
number of categories has been increased from two to three. 

The winners are: in the field of Chemical Technology for the Environment, Dr. Kenichi 
Honda and Dr. Akira Fujishima; in the field of Food Production Based on Ecosystem Concepts, 
Dr. Keith J. Sainsbury; and in the field of Science and Technology for Conservation of 
Biodiversity, Professor John H. Lawton (for details see pages 4-5). 


THE SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY FOUNDATION OF JAPAN (JSTF) 
Kamiyacho MT Building, 4th Floor 3-20, Toranomon 4-chome, Minato-ku Tokyo, 105-0001 JAPAN 
Tel +81-3-3432-5951 Fax +81-3-3432-5954 
URL http://www.japanprize.jp E-mail info@japanprize.jp 
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100 Great Years, Thank You 
A new millennium, a new Toppan. 






. th 
Anniversary 


We want to bring you closer together. 








TOPPAN 


LS 
COMMUNICATION 


When you meet someone or come across new information, 
the encounter can bring an inspiration ... feelings that can be shared. 
This is how we enrich our hearts. It is indeed the wonder of communication. 


Which is why we at Toppan do not limit ourselves to printing alone. 
COMMUNICATIONS INDUSTRY 





We are always discovering new methods of communicating, 


whether in the field of electronics or multimedia. TOPPAN 


Today, Toppan is striving to become a leader 


in the "information communications industry," TOPPAN PRINTING CO.,LTD. 
1. Kanda Izumi-cho. Chiyoda-ku. Tokyo. Japan 





bringing tomorrow's new opportunities right to you. http://www.toppan.co.jp/ 
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Asia-Pacific Perspectives: Japan+ is a monthly magazine which 
looks at Japanese society and culture, and Japan's role within the 
Asia-Pacific community. 

Articles on government policy are produced with the support 

of the Cabinet Office of the Government of Japan. The views 
expressed in this magazine by interviewees or contributors 


do not necessarily represent the views of the Cabinet Office 


or the Government. 
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Above: The Earth Simulator is made up of 640 
supercomputers standing side by side in a 
space the size of a large gymnasium. 


Facing page & Right: Results of simulations 


are displayed in precise detail on a color mont- 
tor. Facing page shows spherical sea surface 
temperature, right shows twin typhoons. 





ARCHITECTURE 





Architect Shigeru Ban has been selected to design the new Pompidou Сетег-Меіг in Metz, France. 





Mock-up of the Pompidou Center-Metz 





apanese architect Shigeru Ban has won world- 

wide acclaim for his works, many of which have 

received awards at international competitions. 

His latest success in an international competi- 
tion came in November 2003 when he was selected 
to design the new Pompidou Center in the city of 
Metz in eastern France. Shigeru Ban has become the 
leading figure of Japanese architecture, taking over 
from such greats as Arata Isozaki and Tadao Ando, 
and drawing considerable interest from around the 
world. 

Ban's architecture is unique. His best-known works, 
“Curtain Wall House” (1995) and “Wall-less House” 
(1997), certainly helped to shake viewers’ precon- 
ceived notions of architecture. He explains his work 
in simple terms: “My designs emerge from the accu- 
mulation of logical thoughts,” he says. 

Вап 5 creative genius does not end with design — 
it extends into a wide range of areas, including archi- 
tectural structures and materials. He is particularly 
known for using materials such as paper and the 
cardboard cores of fax paper rolls as well as wood or 
bamboo. 

In 1994 Ban started a project with the office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) to provide refugees in Rwanda with shel- 





ters made of paper covered with vinyl sheeting. He 


also designed temporary housing, again made of 
paper, to house victims of both the 1995 Great 
Hanshin-Awaji Earthquake and the earthquake which 
struck western Turkey in 1999. These paper facilites 
attracted much attention around the world and estab- 
lished Ban's reputation as the "paper architect." 

Continuing his work with paper, Ban designed the 
Japanese Pavilion for Expo 2000 in Hanover, 
Germany; this was a 5,090-square-meter exhibition 
pavilion, featuring a large paper roof supported by 
cardboard tubes. "Paper is recyclable; it is an im- 
proved tree whose use has little impact on the envi- 
ronment,” explains Ban. Indeed, the materials used to 
build the Japanese Pavilion were recycled after the 
Expo closed, offering proof of its environmental 
friendliness. 

"| just want to create beautiful architecture," says 
Ban. "Even if it is a temporary dwelling made of 
paper, beautiful architecture allows people to live 
there with dignity and abundance of spirit. In that 
sense, ordinary residences and refugee shelters are 
the same to me." 

Ban is one of many Japanese architects who have 
earned international acclaim — could it be that they 
have something in common? Ban has one idea: "For 


many Asian countries like Japan or Korea, moderniza- 
tion basically meant Westernization. Japan was forced 
to accept Western civilization from the latter half of 
the 19th century onwards, but this civilization was 
completely different from the country's own cultural 
heritage. In the midst of this major cultural conflict, 
Japanese architects had no choice but to create mod- 
ern architecture. Their situation was fundamentally dif- 
ferent from their Western counterparts, whose view of 
modern architecture was essentially an extension of a 
tradition that dated back to Greek and Roman times." 

Ban stresses, however, that this historical back- 
ground did have some benefits for Japanese archi- 
tects: "Contemporary Japanese architects have spent 
a huge amount of energy grappling with modern ar- 
chitecture. This architecture was shaped in an ortho- 
dox, Western context, but the Japanese architects 
viewed it in a completely different cultural light. They 
produced architectural works based on interpreta- 
tions that would never have occurred to Western ar- 
chitects, and in so doing they have been able to point 
the way towards solutions to some of the issues fac- 
ing modern architecture. Japanese architects have re- 
peatedly transcended the boundaries of modern 
architecture, and Western architects — who until now 
have been the arbiters of modern architecture — have 
appreciated this. | think this is why Japanese archi- 
tects enjoy such international recognition today." 

Ban is kept busy these days. As well as working on 
the new Pompidou Center in Metz in association with 
Jean de Gastines of France and Philip Gumuchdjian 
of the UK, he also has projects in the Netherlands, 
the Republic of Korea, Australia, the US, and other 
parts of the world. He has offices in New York and 
Paris as well as Tokyo, and he is in Japan an average 
of only one week per month. Ban says that as an ar- 
chitect his work with the project for the Pompidou 
Center in Metz is giving him enormous satisfaction. 
The building is the first separate annex to be built for 
the Pompidou Center in Paris, itself an outstanding 
example of late 20th-century architecture.. The city of 
Metz is situated near the border with Germany, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg, ensuring that it will be- 
come not just a sanctuary of contemporary art in 
France but of cultural activities in Europe — indeed, 
Metz may well become a cultural capital of Europe. 

The Pompidou Center in Metz is scheduled to be 
completed in 2007. It will give the world a chance to 
see the poetry of Shigeru Ban's architecture. Ra 


— TADAHIRO OHKOSHI 





SPECIAL FEATURE REPORTING BY MASAKI YAMADA, SHIN'ICHI OKADA AND TADAHIRO OHKOSHI 
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Public safety has taken a turn for the worse. Why is crime on the increase? 


What can be done? 
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For many years following the end of World War Il, the 
number of crimes reported each year in Japan hovered 
at around 1.4 million cases. However, that number has 
grown dramatically since 1996. In 2002, for the seventh 
year in a row, the number of crimes reported hit a new 
post-war record — this time 2,855,739 cases. 

At the same time, the number of arrests made has 
been on the decline. In 2002, Japan's arrest rate (the 
percentage of crimes for which arrests are made) 
dropped to just 20.8%. This number does represent a 
slight improvement over the post-war record low of 
19.8% marked in 2001, but it is still a dismally poor figure. 

The people of Japan are concerned about the deterio- 
ration in public safety. According to the results of a pub- 
lic awareness survey released by the Cabinet Office in 
March this year, 39.5% of respondents asked to select 
aspects of Japanese society that are on the decine (with 
multiple responses possible) cited public safety. This rep- 
resents an 8.8-point jump over the previous survey, con- 
ducted in December 2002, and a near doubling over the 
past five years. Meanwhile, the number of respondents 
listing low crime rates as a point of pride for Japan fell 
from 30.0% in the previous survey to 26.9%. 

Why has public safety in Japan deteriorated so precip- 
itously? Shinichiro Kuwahara, Deputy Director of the 
Criminal Investigation Bureau in the National Police 





Agency, gives his analysis: “| believe there are three fac- 
tors contributing to the significant crime increase in 
Japan in recent years. First, Japan’s economy has been 
stagnant for a long time, since the collapse of the eco- 
nomic bubble in the early 1990s. These days, crimes of 
theft such as purse-snatching and breaking and entering 
are on the rise — I think there is a relationship between 
the poor economy and the increase in theft. 

"A second factor is the sudden increase in the num- 
ber of crimes committed by foreigners. In 2002, the total 
number of arrests for crimes committed by foreigners — 
including violations of the criminal code, the Immigration 
Control and Recognition of Refugee Status Law, and spe- 
cial laws such as the Stimulant Drug Control Law — in- 
creased 25.2% over the previous year to 34,746 cases. 
16,212 foreigners were arrested that year, of which some 
were repeat offenders arrested more than once. This was 
a 10.6% increase over 2001, and both these figures are 
all-time record highs. In particular, international organ- 
ized crime has assumed serious proportions, and we are 
seeing something of a globalization of criminal activity. 
In fact, transnational crime has become a topic of serious 
discussion at international forums. 

"A third factor for the rising crime rate is probably the 
decine in the moral standards of young people between 
the ages of 14 and 19. Looking at current statistics we 


Above left: Prime Minister Junich 

Airport to observe anti-terrorism vigilance efforts. Narita Airport 
ranks eighth worldwide in terms of passenger numbers, and 
second in terms of cargo volume. It lies within the jurisdiction 
of Chiba Prefectural Police, who have a unit equipped to deal 


with incidents involving the use of firearms, a unit trained to 


deal with terrorist incidents involving nuclear, biological, or 
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can see that juveniles actually make up 72.8% of per- 
sons arrested for seven kinds of street crimes — mug- 
ging, purse-snatching, theft of auto parts, automobile 
break-ins, theft from vending machines, motorcycle theft, 
and bicycle theft.” 

Although there has been a sudden growth in criminal 
activity, there are not enough law enforcement person- 
nel to keep up with the increase. This is the largest factor 
contributing to the decline in the arrest rate. To make 
matters more complicated, the kinds of crimes commit- 
ted are becoming more diverse. Criminals are employing 
methods simply unheard of a few years ago, such as 
lock-picking to break and enter, or fraud using the 
Internet. Some perpetrators have even gone so far as to 
use heavy machinery to crush and break open bank 
ATMs and steal the cash inside. 

“Criminal activity has changed along with the devel- 
opment of modern conveniences,” laments Kuwahara. 
“Especially conspicuous recently, crime that takes advan- 
tage of the Internet leaves very little in the way of physi- 
cal evidence. And without physical evidence, it’s difficult 
to make an arrest. Particularly when the data transmis- 
sion originates from overseas, there’s not much law en- 
forcement can do." 

The government established its Anti-Crime Measures 
Advisory Council in September 2003 with the aim of im- 
proving the disappointing public safety situation. In order 
to involve all agencies of the government, every member 
of the Cabinet has a seat on the council. The new council 
went right to work, drawing up the Action Plan for 
Realizing a Society Tough on Crime in December 2003. 
The Action Plan defines five specific areas for special at- 
tention: prevention of close-to-home crimes that 
threaten peaceful living; prevention by society as a whole 
of juvenile crime; response to transnational threats; pro- 
tection of the economy and society from organized 
crime; and basic infrastructure to restore public safety 
and security. 

Restoring Japan's reputation as the world's safest 
country is an urgent duty of the government, as well as 
the sincere desire of the Japanese people. In a general 
policy speech made in January of this year, Prime 
Minister Junichiro Koizumi stressed the government's 
commitment, saying, "It is a fundamental responsibility 
of the government to prepare for the safety of its people. 
The government as a whole will work to regain as soon 
as possible the trust of the people concerning their 
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safety and security 
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Ќе Threat of International Terrorism 


' Eversinge 9/11, the pall of terrorism has darkened almost every corner of the world. 
How M. o law enforcement authorities responding? | 
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Kasumigaseki Station in Tokyo's Chiyoda Ward serves 


political nerve centers such as the Diet Building and the 
headquarters of the major political parties. In 1995, the 
unthinkable happened. During the morning rush hour, 
passengers on trains on three different lines heading to 
the station found themselves choking and unable to 
breathe. Police and ambulances rushed to the scene to 
assist the victims, and eventually it became dear that the 
subway system had been the target for a terrorist attack 
using the deadly nerve agent, sarin. 


10 


In all, 12 people lost their lives and over 5,000 were 
sickened, many seriously, through exposure to the gas. 
The attack sent shockwaves through Japan, and it be- 
came clear that there were not sufficient measures in 
place to deal with the new threat of NBC (nuclear, bio- 
logical and chemical) terrorism. Teams capable of a swift 
response to NBC incidents were formed around the 
country. 

In April of this year, Tokyo Metropolitan Police 
Department's NBC Terrorism Investigative Unit staged a 


training drill at Nagatacho Station in Tokyo, which also 
serves the country's administrative center. The drill was 
based on the scenario of an incident similar to the 1995 
attack. Approximately 50 security specialists were as- 
signed to the drill, and National Public Safety 
Commission chairperson Kiyoko Ono was on hand to 
observe. 

With the alarming increase in terrorist attacks around 
the world, the National Police Agency (NPA) is taking 
pains to beef up domestic security measures. "The Tokyo 
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sarin incident and the recent bombing attack on trains in 


Madrid, Spain, both targeted transport networks," ex- 
plains Naohito Yamagishi, deputy director of the Security 
Division of the Security Bureau in the NPA. "Japan Is re- 
maining on high alert, with close networking between 
the Ministry of Land, Infrastructure and Transport and 
the various private railway companies. Security has been 
stepped up in all the major stations, and we have in- 
creased the security presence on board trains, at facilities 
along rail lines, and at bridges." 


Left: This special assault team (SAT) hones its skills in realistic drills. 


Below: Participants in a drill held in April this year at Nagatacho subway station 


in Tokyo rehearse procedures for responding to an NBC terrorist attack. 


This strengthening of security measures hasn't been 
limited to the railways. Approximately 100 security spe- 
cialists have been assigned to guard the Prime Minister's 
Official Residence in Tokyo, and security has also been 
increased at US facilities around the country. Security 
measures have also been tightened at airports and at nu- 
clear power plants. Meanwhile, special teams capable of 
responding to emergency situations have been put in 
place around the country. For example, special assault 
teams (SATs) for dealing with hijackings or intrusion and 
occupation of important building or facilities are cur- 
rently deployed by seven prefectural authorities, includ- 
ing the Tokyo Metropolitan Police Department and the 
Osaka Prefectural Police. NBC terrorism response teams 
have also been established in a total of eight different 
prefectures. 

"In recent years the risk of biological terror attacks 
using agents such as anthrax or the deadly ricin toxin has 
increased substantially,” comments Yamagishi. “With this 
type of terrorism, it may be several hours before symp- 
toms become apparent, making it difficult to quickly 
identify an incident as a genuine terrorist attack. We have 
put together a network linking public health authorities 
and medical facilities, allowing us to promptly identify 
when an attack has occurred.” 

Cases in which Japanese nationals have been caught 





up in terrorism incidents overseas have increased over 


the past few of years as well. In October 2002, two 
Japanese citizens were among the many victims of the 
bombing attacks perpetrated by members of Jemaah 
Islamiyah in Bali, Indonesia. In April this year, a number 
of Japanese nationals were abducted in Iraq. To respond 
to events such as these, the NPA has established terror 
response teams that are dispatched to the site of an at- 
tack to liaise with appropriate public safety authorities, 
gather intelligence, and provide investigative support to 
investigative agencies involved in the incident. 

"The key to fighting international terrorism lies in an- 
ticipating and preventing terrorist attacks,” says 
Yamagishi. “The three basic tenets of prevention are pre- 
venting entry of terrorists into the country, preventing 
the creation of terrorist bases within the country, and 
averting actual terrorist attacks. Accordingly, the NPA 
works in cooperation with the Ministry of Justice's 
Immigration Bureau and other agencies to stop terrorists 
at the border, before they ever enter Japan. The NPA 
also gathers intelligence both within Japan and overseas 
in order to detect and arrest terrorists. And, of course, we 
have upped security measures at important facilities 
around the country.” 

Law enforcement in Japan is leaving nothing to 
chance in this post-9/11 world. 





KEEPING WATCH 

The Japanese took part in a joint anti-piracy training excercise 
with their Philippine counterparts in international waters off the 
Philippines in March, 2003. The excercise used the scenario of a 


sea-jacked Japanese cargo vessel 


Top right: Drugs and guns seized by the Japan Coast Guard. 
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Reinforcing Immigration Controls 


Immigration checks at airports are being strengthened to deter illegal entrants and visa-overstayers. 


A record 5.7 million foreigners visited Japan in 2002. The 
number of foreign visitors has risen steadily over the past 
half century — there were just 18,000 visitors in 1950. 
Accompanying this rise, however, has been a rapid in- 
crease in the numbers of visa-overstayers and illegal en- 
trants using fake passports. In particular, as entering 
Japan by air is much less fraught with danger than by 
sea, airplanes have become a favorite means of entering 
Japan for many would-be illegal entrants. Of the total 
number of those who were deported for immigration of- 
fenses (over 5,000 in 1998 and over 6,000 in each year 
since), the number of those who arrived in Japan by air 
far outweighed the number who arrived in Japan by sea. 


The Immigration Bureau of the Ministry of Justice is in 
charge of rooting out and deporting illegal entrants and 
visa-overstayers. Fumiko Kobayashi, an Immigration 
Inspector at the Document Examination Center at Narita 
Airport, explains, “The main tasks of immigration inspec- 
tors at points of entry are to carefully examine suspected 
fake passports, uncover new methods of forgery, and 
pass that information on to other immigration offices 
throughout Japan. " 

Immigration officials are quick to point out that the 
vast majority of overseas visitors to Japan are legitimate 
tourists, business people, students, etc. The responsibility 
shouldered by the immigration inspectors is to uncover 


would-be illegal entrants quickly and efficiently, while al- 
lowing legitimate visitors to go about their business. 
How do they tell the difference? 

"Of course, we check such basic things as the validity 
of the passport, and whether the bearer of the passport 
is the legal holder," says Toru Ishii, Chief Inspector of 
the Narita Airport District Immigration Office. "After that, 
we scrutinize the passport to make sure it isn't a forgery, 
and check to see whether the bearer is acting in any way 
suspiciously. If the bearer is acting nervously, we feel 
that it's likely that they are up to no good. Apart from 
that, we sometimes get people with Japanese passports 
who don't speak a word of Japanese. This is often the 





sign of a would-be illegal entrant. " 

In recent years, there has been a rapid rise in the 
number of fake passports which have been forged so 
well that it is very difficult to tell them apart from real 
passports just at a glance. There has also been an increase 
In cases of persons entering Japan on stolen passports 
and attempting to pass themselves off as the legal bearer. 

"The various checkpoints that we've had in place until 
recently have served us very well, and we've been able 
to ascertain whether a passport was real or fake almost 
immediately. But recent forgery techniques are causing 
us big headaches, and our existing job operation manu- 
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In the 

case of a suspected forgery, immi- 

gration officers have recourse to a nearby document 
identification office which houses a document identifica- 


The document identification support system enables detailed analyses of 
suspected fake documentation. Last year 1,200 fake passports such as this 


one (left) were confiscated at Narita Airport. 


tion can be conducted. "This system allows us to analyze 
suspected forgeries as quickly as possible, and to share 
information on new forgery techniques with immigration 
offices across the country almost as quickly as we find 
out ourselves. l'm certain that it will become even more 
important in the future,” Ishii explains. Last year, the 
number of fake passports discovered at Narita Airport 
was around 1,200, showing a year on year increase. 

Without the keen eye and the skillful judgment of 
Japan's immigration inspectors, and the backup passport 
analysis technology to which they have access, keeping 
a lid on the rising crime rate involving foreigners would 
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Voluntary probation officers help offenders reintegrate into society after 


they have completed their sentences. 





Japan has long enjoyed a reputation as a safe country, 
yet recently violent crimes seem to be making the head- 
lines day after day. In order to protect people from vio- 
lent crime and build a society in which people can live 
with peace of mind, it is not enough to simply crack 
down on crime and punish offenders. People who have 
committed a crime need help to ensure they don't re- 
peat their mistakes, and efforts are also needed to antici- 
pate and prevent crime. The Program for Care of 
Discharged Offenders is designed to address these is- 
sues. Japan's approach to caring for former offenders in- 
corporates the cooperation of civil servants and private 
citizens to help former offenders get back on their feet. 

People who have been sentenced for an offence re- 
turn to live in their communities once they have com- 
pleted their sentence. Care of discharged offenders can 
only be effective when carried out with an understanding 
of the community the offender (known as the "offender 
participant" under the Program for Care of Discharged 
Offenders) will return to. 

"This understanding is crucial, and voluntary probation 
officers, who are in close contact with the local commu- 
nity, play a central role," explains Noriko Ota of the 
Ministry of Justice's Rehabilitation Bureau. "A voluntary 
probation officer is a private citizen acting on a voluntary 
basis, commissioned by the Minister of Justice. Although 


voluntary probation officers are often seen as part-time 
civil servants, in reality they receive no salary. They work 
hard, day and night, for the benefit of former criminals 
and delinquents, helping them reintegrate into society. 
These people have a tremendous volunteer spirit. There 
are similar programs for care of discharged offenders in 
the Republic of Korea, Thailand, and a few other coun- 
tries, but they are not yet widespread. Japan's program is 
unusual in that it is based on cooperation between the 
goverment and private citizens, with both parties acting in 
tandem." 

Broadly speaking, the activities of a voluntary proba- 
tion officer can be grouped into three categories. First, 
there are activities central to the process of probation. 
Voluntary probation officers work in conjunction with the 
probation offices administered by the Ministry of Justice 
at 50 locations around Japan. They provide guidance to 
offender participants seeking to follow through on com- 
mitments they have made to help them reintegrate into 
society. Voluntary probation officers help offender partic- 
ipants get back on their feet by providing advice on daily 
living and helping them find work. The second category 
of activities covers the coordination of the environment 
to which offender participants will return. Voluntary pro- 
bation officers work to enable smooth reintegration into 
society of persons released from prison or a juvenile de- 





BUILDING TRUST 

Voluntary probation officer Mieko Yano counsels a young of- 
fender participant. "As a probation officer, the most important 
thing is the obligation to keep in confidence everything you find 
out about a probation program participant. Because there is this 
obligation to maintain confidentiality, participants feel free to 
talk to you and a relationship of trust develops," she says 


Above left: A sense of earthy hospitality and human warmth are 


still very much part of the local tradition in Taito Ward in Tokyo, 
where Yano (center) lives. She points out, "We need stronger 


local communities to help offenders reintegrate.” 
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tention facility by inspecting post-release living quarters 
and meeting with guarantors. The third category includes 
activities related to crime prevention. In working to en- 
lighten public opinion and clean up local communities, 
the annual Movement for Brighter Society campaign car- 
ried out under the auspices of the Ministry of Justice 
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It is very easy to sum up all these activities neatly into 
words, but actually reintegrating offenders into society 
and getting them back onto their feet both economically 
and psychologically is not such a simple task. Mieko 
Yano, a 59-year-old resident of Taito Ward in Tokyo and 
a voluntary probation officer with 18 years of experience, 
shares the challenges she has found in the work: "The 
offender participants are all ages, from their teens to 60 
and older. But I've found it especially difficult dealing 
with offending juveniles. When working with someone of 
junior high school or high school age, | have to take into 
consideration what their home life is like. Kids who have 
been spoiled at home need a strict hand, but | make a 
special effort to be extra gentle with those who have 
constantly been yelled at or preached to at home. 
However, whatever the individual situation, parental co- 
operation is absolutely essential. Most importantly, | can 
only help a young person get back on the right track 
once we manage to build a relationship of trust. 

"The most prevalent crime committed by the young 
people with whom I've worked has been the use of stim- 
ulant drugs. The rate of repeat offenses is really high 





with this kind of offense. It breaks my heart when a 
young person ends up committing the same drugs of- 
fense after l've tried my best to convince them not to use 
drugs." 

Yano says that while she has certainly experienced 
many challenging cases during her years as a voluntary 
probation officer, she has also enjoyed numerous times 
when she felt truly happy for having chosen to take on 





this work. "Many of the people I've had the opportunity 
to work with, particularly the young people, have gone 
out and found Jobs. They have grown into contributing 
members of society. It gives me real pleasure when | see 
a former offender participant marry, have children, and 
be able to take those children to kindergarten." 

The 49,000 voluntary probation officers continue their 
daily work of helping others, their trials unknown to 
most. Their contribution toward building communities 
free from crime and delinquency cannot be overstated. 
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The FightAgainst Juvenile Crime 1 
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Today's juvenile delinquents m 
Getting tough on juvenile crini 


In 2005, the number of juveniles (aged 14 through 19) 
arrested for violations of the criminal code in Japan rose 
for the third year in a row. Approximately 4096 of the 
total number of people arrested for violations were juve- 
niles, and approximately 70% of people arrested for 
purse-snatching and theft from vehicles — street crimes 
that have been rising in recent years — were juveniles. 
The National Police Agency (NPA) sees measures 
aimed at solving the problem of juvenile delinquency as 
the key to restoring public safety in Japan. In August last 
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соте tomorrow s hardened criminals. 
Wie key to restoring public safety. 


year, the NPA established the Emergency Safety 
Measures Program to strengthen the country's ability to 
tackle the worsening level of juvenile crime, targeting ju- 
venile gangs in particular. Around the country, police 
forces have been devoting more resources to fighting ju- 
venile crime. One such force is the Fukuoka Prefectural 
Police, in the northeast of the island of Kyushu. 

The Tenjin district in the prefectural capital of Fukuoka 
City is the busiest shopping area in Kyushu. At night, the 
neon lights from all the department stores, cinemas, 





restaurants, and shops in this district are bright and col- 
orful — there are many alluring attractions for young peo- 
ple. Ritsuko Kaneda, a youth counselor from the Youth 
Support Center of Fukuoka Prefectural Police, patrols the 
area as part of her monthly schedule of guidance at 
street level for young people. Approaching a pair of fe- 
male high school students with school uniform skirts cut 
very short, she asks them, “What school do you go to?" 
She talks to other youths that she finds engaged in delin- 
quent behavior such as smoking, drinking, or loitering. If 
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youths display ill will, it is her job to contact families or 


schools. 

"The purpose of our guidance is to catch signs from 
kids that they are heading toward delinquency," explains 
Kaneda. "It's important for adults to convey the message 
that smoking and alcohol are not in their best interests, 
and we do it in a non-confrontational way. We do our 
best to communicate with them." The Youth Support 
Center also conducts consultations, public relations, and 


educational activities for the community concerning 





Left: Youth counselors from the Youth Support Center of Fukuoka Prefectural Police 


provide guidance to youths on the street. Ritsuko Kaneda is on the right (facing). 


Below: Hight school students hand out leaflets as part of a campaign in front 


of Hakata Station, Fukuoka Prefecture, to prevent substance abuse 


youth issues. Some of the youths that counselors like 
Kaneda meet on the street make repeated visits to the 
Center to receive guidance. 

Last year, 12,134 juveniles were arrested or received 
guidance last year in Fukuoka Prefecture, the third high- 
est number for a region after Tokyo and Osaka. The 
Prefecture ranks first, though, for the number of these ju- 
veniles involved in substance abuse such as inhaling or- 
ganic solvents. 

Mitsumasa Kondo, an officer in the Youth Section of 
Fukuoka Prefectural Police explains the dangers of sol- 
vent abuse: “Sniffing solvents causes the chest to con- 
tract, and the damage to young people is irreversible. 
Solvents are often supplied by criminal gangs, and are a 
source of funds for them. As well as discouraging youths 
from abusing solvents, we are also targeting the gangs 
that supply them.” 

Another problem which has been rising at an alarm- 
ing rate across the country is child prostitution, which IS 
often linked to Internet dating sites. Fukuoka Prefectural 
Police is trying to stamp out the problem by helping par- 
ents and elder siblings to install filtering software as a 
way to prevent access to these dating sites. 

Many of the juveniles arrested or receiving guidance 
in Fukuoka Prefecture were first-time offenders. Their of- 
fenses were most often the sort of petty crime, such as 





shoplifting or car or motorcycle theft, that can lead on to 
more serious offenses. Shoplifting, a particularly easy 
crime to commit, is the most common offense — offend- 
ers often regard it as a sort of game, and the repeat rate 
is very high. "In cases of shoplifting, it is very important 
to impress upon these youths the seriousness of the of- 
fense to ensure they do not repeat it,” says Kondo. “Early 
detection and early treatment is best." 

The notion of early detection, early treatment is re- 
lated to the crime prevention theory known as the 
"Broken Windows Theory." The idea is that if a broken 
window in a building is not fixed promptly, it gives the 
impression there is no manager — more windows ar^ 
broken, and the building very soon falls into decay. | 
the same way, if nothing is done about petty crime, it w 
lead to more serious crimes later on. In other words, g€ 
ting tough on petty crime will help cut serious crime. ТІ 
former mayor of New York City, Rudy Giuliani, adopte 
this theory, clamping down on petty crimes such as ste: 
ing free rides on public transport or graffiti. As a resu 
the level of serious crime in the city fell dramatically. 

Fukuoka Prefectural Police is adopting the same a 
proach. By stopping juvenile crime at an early stage, thi 
hope they are effectively nipping the bids of more | 
ous crime later on. In the long run, their efforts will n 
Japan a safer place in which to live. 
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l'he police box has long played a part in maintaining 


neighborhood security. 


The koban, or “police box,” is a familiar sight in neigh- 
borhoods throughout the country. It is usually a glass- 
fronted room, opening onto the street, staffed by police 
officers. The koban system has attracted the attention of 
overseas police forces, and has been exported to coun- 
tries like Singapore and Brazil. The word "koban" itself is 
now understood in many languages. 

Koban are normally set up in urban areas suffering 
from high incidences of crime and accidents, and are 
staffed by local police officers working in shifts. Police 
boxes which police officers actually live in are called 
chuzaisho, or "police substations.” As of April 1, 2003, 
there were 6,556 koban and 7,882 chuzaisho in Japan. 

These two types of police box are responsible for ana- 
lyzing the crime in their jurisdictions, and they schedule 
their patrols to coincide with the times and places in 
which crimes occur most frequently. Police officers on 
duty generally stand watch at the doorway of the koban, 
or else at nearby traffic intersections, to help minimize 
crimes and accidents, direct traffic, or even make arrests 
when necessary. In Tokyo, over 80% of arrests by the 
Metropolitan Police Department (MPD) for breaches of 
the criminal code within their jurisdiction are performed 
by police officers on duty at a koban. The koban plays an 
important role in the maintenance of law and order. 

In recent years, however, local residents have ex- 
pressed concern that koban are increasingly left un- 
staffed due to the growing need of officers to report to 
the site of a crime or accident. In a recent national policy 
address, Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi stated, "We 
intend to solve the problem of unstaffed koban and 
strengthen their functions by adding over 5,000 police 

ers, and also redeploying some retired officers." 

! an experiment of their own, the Community Police 
‘au of the MPD has been running a movement to re- 
the koban. Yoshimitsu Oshida, Superintendent of 
community Police Bureau, explains, "The aim of the 
ement is to get back to the original purpose of the 
in, which is to maintain public safety while keeping 
: ties with the community." 

1e movement aims to rekindle communication be- 
n police officers and the residents in their area of ju- 
ction. The Community Police Bureau has asked 


officers on duty at koban to 
make a point of greeting peo- 
ple they pass in the neighbor- 
hoods, such as company 
employees on their way to 
work, children on their way to 
school, or newspaper delivery 
people. By giving the koban a 
more friendly face, it is hoped 
that people will gain a deeper 
understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the work of the koban. 
Oshida decribes the bene- 
fits that the movement is hav- 
ing thus far: "If residents 
better understand the work of 
the koban, they will appreciate 
that at times officers are out 
on patrol. This will alleviate 
their concerns if they see that 
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ON THE STREETS 


Top: A street patrol is held in the popular Ameyoko shopping district near Ueno in Taito Ward, 


Tokyo. In recent years, shops have been displaying their wares further into the street, turning it 


their local koban is currently 
unattended. We also want to 
create a friendly relationship 
with the community so that if 
something happens in the 
neighborhood and we need 
help, it will be easier for resi- 
dents to talk to us and give us 
the information we need. In 
other words, it helps make the neighborhood a safer 
place in which to live." 

While the koban maintains a physical presence, an- 
other system for ensuring the safety of residents is the 
nationwide 110 emergency telephone number. People 
can use this number to call for help in the event of an ac- 
cident or other emergency. In 2003, police throughout 
the country received a total of 9.5 million such calls. 
Police departments in all prefectures are equipped with 
dispatch centers to ensure prompt response to emergen- 
cies. When a dispatch center receives a 110 call, they im- 
mediately send patrol cars or police officers to the site 
from the nearest koban or police station, and emergency 
equipment is also sent when needed. The priority is to 


into an obstacle course for passers-by and emergency vehicles. Acting on requests from resi- 
dents, employees of the Ueno Police Station and residents now tour the area once a month to 
talk to shop owners who use to much of the public street to display their wares 

Above: In April this year, the Nogata Police Station held an event for residents in their district to 
enhance awareness for safety. Mock incidents of purse-snatching by motorcyclists were staged, 
with residents acting as victims who then had to call по and report the crime. "I was in shock 
over what happened, | didn't notice the clothes the perpetrator was wearing or the number on 


the license plate," says Yoko Kaneuchi, a local resident who participated in the drama. 


save lives or quickly apprehend suspects. 

As Japan becomes more international, dispatch cen- 
ters are receiving a larger number of 110 calls in foreign 
languages. Of the 5,000 or so emergency calls that the 
MPD received from foreigners in 2005, about 500 were 
from people who could speak no Japanese at all. In 
these cases, the MPD transfers the call to an interpreting 
center to initiate a three-party conference call with an in- 
terpreter. This multi-lingual system is now being ex- 
tended to police departments in all parts of the country. 

The system of koban and the 110 emergency number 
are part of the front line in the fight against crime, and 
they are working to preserve the safety of Japan's neigh- 
borhoods. 
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International Cooperation Over Crime 


The Japanese police are working with the police of other countries to build 
international cooperation for tackling crime. 


The Jigyo Koban is in Fukuoka City's Chuo Ward. For 
many years, it has overseen a quiet, residential neighbor- 
hood which is even home to the consular offices of other 
countries. This koban maintains a staff of nine police offi- 
cers organized into three teams of three officers. They 
work in three shifts over a 24-hour period each day, 
looking after the safety of the neighborhood. 

On April 23, 2004, Michael Morey Wellsh of the Papua 
New Guinea Police together with a police officer from 
each of seven other countries visited the Jigyo Koban on 
an inspection tour to learn more about the koban system. 

Assistant Police Inspector Shotaro Yoshimura, head of 
the Jigyo Koban, briefed the visitors on the neighbor- 
hood in the jurisdiction of the koban, and showed them 
the facilities and equipment inside the koban. The visit- 
ing police officers asked numerous questions about a 
wide variety of topics, such as the details of the koban's 
duties, everyday communication between the koban and 
the residents, and how the Jigyo Koban links up with 
other koban in the event of an emergency. Learning 
about the koban system from the police officers who 


actually work there proved to be extremely interesting for 
the visitors. 

^| received a good sense of how closely involved the 
koban are with their communities," commented Agus 
Nugroho of the Indonesian Police. “We are working at 
introducing the koban system into Indonesia, and | want 
to be a part of this system in the future." 

This inspection tour was part of the Seminar on 
Criminal Investigation, jointly held by the National Police 
Agency (NPA) and the Japan International Cooperation 
Agency (JICA). Junichiro Kawai, Assistant Professor of the 
National Police Academy's International Research and 
Training Institute for Criminal Investigation, comments, 
"Seminar participants were extremely interested in the 
koban system as well as the technological aspects of 
fighting crime, such as fingerprint identification, anti- 
terrorist measures and combating Internet crime." 

The NPA is also strengthening its links with overseas 
investigative bodies in order to solve more of the grow- 
ing number of international crimes. In particular, the NPA 
is working with organizations such as ICPO-Interpol to 





uncover international organized crime. In 2003, the NPA 
and JICA jointly held a total of 19 seminars and confer- 
ences for developing countries seeking technical assis- 
tance in such fields as the operation of a police organiza- 
tion, the koban system, and investigative methods. The 
seminars covered a wide range of topics, including the 
identification of criminals and the control of trafficking in 
illegal substances and forgeries. JICA has also dispatched 
police personnel to other Asian countries, the Middle 
East, and Central and South America to train local police 
in measures against international crime. There were 22 
such missions in 2002. 

Chief Superintendent Toshihiko Kasahara of the NPA 
described Japan's involvement: "The Government of 
Japan established new support for ‘good governance’ as 
part of its grants-in-aid program starting in 2001. This 
support aims to improve the ability of recipient countries 
to govern and administer policy. Since support for police 
services is directly related to improving the lives of these 
countries' citizens, we are placing great emphasis in this 
area." 


The Fight Against Crime 


People are worried by the rising crime rate. Professor Masahide Maeda, a specialist in criminal law, 
looks at efforts to restore Japans reputation as a safe country. 


The crime rate in Japan is rising faster than ever before. 
The number of robberies reported annually rose over 
the 10 years from 1992 to 2001 from 2,189 cases to 
6,393. Over the same time period, the annual number of 
molestation incidents rose from 2,505 cases to 9,226, 
while assault cases rose from 6,773 cases to 16,928 a 
year. Similarly, cases in which injury was inflicted also 
rose from 18,854 cases to 33,965. The rate of increase for 
robbery was 192% — a nearly threefold increase over 10 
years. 

As crime surges, the proportion of cases brought to 
arrest falls. Arrests cannot keep up with so many crimes; 
perpetrators are not arrested for their actions, weakening 
the deterrent power of arrest. Thus, a vicious cycle 
lurches into motion. 

Naturally, the sudden rise in the number of crimes 
committed has also brought about an increase in the 
number of crime victims. According to a study con- 
ducted by a local government within Tokyo Prefecture in 
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2003, 19.1% of all households surveyed have been the 
victim of some form of theft. Ordinary citizens are un- 
easy — if one in five neighbors is a crime victim, there is 
a definite sense that "I could be next." 

Faced with a crime epidemic, the government estab- 
lished the Council on Anti-Crime Measures in September 
2003. Shortly after, the council drew up and announced 
its Action Plan for Realizing a Crime-Free Society in 
December of the same year. The plan incorporates al- 
most all elements the government can currently imple- 
ment to fight crime. Notably, the action plan radically 
revamps the former approach of leaving public safety 
matters up to law enforcement officials. Instead, the new 
policy calls on the participation and cooperation of all 
government bodies to combat crime together. | think this 
Is a very significant policy adjustment. 

The action plan lays out a goal of stopping the in- 
crease in crime over the next five years. | think this can 
be achieved, largely because a change in attitudes at the 


ordinary citizen level is already evident. People do not 
want to see Japan's public safety deteriorate any further. 
The shift in public opinion can be seen from television 
and other mass media, which often feature anti-crime 
measures such as extra-secure door locks. Dissemination 
of this kind of information helps to raise public aware- 
ness on the individual level. 

Community-based anti-crime measures are also tak- 
ing off. We see local residents volunteering to patrol 
areas where purse-snatching is a problem. In some 
areas, residents have put together "one-coin" collection 
campaigns in which 500 yen coins are collected to fund 
the installation of security cameras. People are beginning 
to work together to strengthen their communities and 
make their neighborhoods unattractive to criminals. | 
think the action plan is particularly important because it 
gives local level crime prevention activities like these a 
basic framework. 

The main perpetrators of serious crime in Japan are 
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members of the country's organized criminal gangs, 
known as yakuza. Of the 347,558 people arrested in 
2002, 30,824 were either yakuza members or otherwise 
affiliated with such gangs. This was 8.9% of all arrests, 





and yet gang members make up less than 0.7% of the 
population. People associated with the yakuza are thus 
140 times more likely to be arrested for a crime than 
members of the general public. 

However, while crime overall is on the increase, the 


number of crimes attributed to gang members has actu- 
ally decreased slightly — from 33,970 crimes in 1993 to 
30,824 in 2002. This can be attributed to an anti-gang 
law established in 1992, as well as other measures to 
combat gang-related crime. In contrast, there have been 
sharp increases in the number of crimes committed by 
foreigners, and in the number of cases of juvenile crime. 

The advance of globalization has seen more people 
moving across national borders around the world. The 
downside of this for many countries has been an in- 
crease in the number of people entering the country for 
criminal purposes. In 2002, a total of 16,212 foreigners 
were arrested in Japan (for crimes including visa viola- 
tions, an offense which Japanese people in Japan cannot 
commit); this accounts for 4.696 of the total arrests for 
that year, while foreigners account for about 1.45% of 
the population. In fact, statistically speaking foreigners 


commit crimes (excluding visa violations) in Japan at 
about the same rate as Japanese; it is because the num- 
ber of foreigners in Japan has increased so sharply that 
the number of number of crimes attributed to foreigners 
has become noticeable. 
When considering 
measures for dealing 
with crime committed by 
foreigners, it is important 
not to overlook the fact 
that the majority of for- 
eigners who commit seri- 
ous crimes in Japan are 
in the country illegally. 
For this reason, the ac- 
tion plan has set a goal of 
reducing the number of 
illegal aliens by half over 
the next five years. Law 
enforcement and immi- 
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gration authorities are 
working in cooperation to 
track down foreigners 
here illegally. 

However, in order 
to successfully address the problem of illegal aliens, bet- 
ter efforts "upstream" — in other words, more effective 
immigration controls — are essential. Cooperation with 
the appropriate authorities in other countries and a re- 
view of residence status upon entry to Japan are the 
most important steps toward preventing entry of poten- 
tial criminals into Japan. | believe that these procedures 
will provide protection for those many foreigners living 
lawfully and peacefully within Japanese society, and en- 
courage healthy international exchange through tourism, 
study abroad, and business. 

The other growing threat to public safety in Japan is 
juvenile crime. According to the National Police Agency, 
the number of juveniles (ages 14 to 19) arrested in 2003 
for serious crimes such as homicide and robbery was 
2,212, an increase of 11.4% over the previous year. For 
the past several years, more than 100 juveniles have 
been arrested annually on charges of homicide. When it 
comes to robbery, more than 40% of cases are perpe- 
trated by juveniles. Because juveniles make up less than 
7% of the general population, these numbers translate 
to a juvenile robbery rate eight times that of adults. 





sate 


There has been a noticeable shift in public opinion in 
response to the increase in juvenile crime. Formerly, the 
Juvenile Law placed great emphasis on protection and 
nurture of youth. Even when a juvenile committed a 
crime, his or her immaturity and hope for future rehabili- 
tation were taken into consideration, and actual punish- 
ment was generally avoided. However, starting in the 
latter half of the 1990s, public opinion began to demand 
that the Juvenile Law be amended to provide for greater 
punishment that might deter juvenile crime. As a result, 
the Amended Juvenile Law, which lowered the age at 
which a criminal penalty can be applied from 16 to 14, 
was implemented in April 2001. 

The amendment of the Juvenile Law did have a cer- 
tain impact — for example, the rate of increase in juvenile 
crime has slowed somewhat. However, the idea that by 
imposing strict penalties on juveniles who commit 
crimes, the problem of juvenile crime will be solved alto- 
gether is short-sighted. | doubt that this approach will 
solve this difficult problem. 

In order to prevent juvenile crime, families, schools 
and the entire community need to work together. We 
need today communities, indeed society as a whole, to 
be strict with our youth, while treating them with love 
and respect. 

To begin with, here in Japan we have an excellent 
program of volunteer probation officers that aims to re- 
habilitate former offenders. We need to work on a 
framework within which volunteer probation officers, 
community development NGOs, and others can work to- 
gether on activities such as neighborhood crime preven- 
tion patrols and providing support to young people 
looking to turn away from their past crimes. And we 
need the involvement of everyday people — the restora- 
tion of Japanese public safety rests in their hands. Е 

(Compiled from an interview) 
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Juvenile Crime. 
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Japanese nationals 

have been selected as the 
presidents of the two 
main international 
organizations for 
standardization, the ISO 
and the IEC. They talk 
about the importance of 


standardization. 
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Industrial standards come in all shapes and sizes, including the inter- 
nal standards used by companies and the standards used at national 
level. On the hierarchy of standards, the highest level of standards are 
those developed by the international standardization organizations, 
the International Organization for Standardization (ISO), the 
International Electrotechnical Commission (IEC), and the International 
telecommunication Union (ITU). These international organizations are 
all headed by Japanese nationals. 

At the General Assembly of the International Organization for 
Standardization held in Buenos Aires, Argentina, last September, Dr. 
Masami Tanaka, Director General of Japan Chemical Industry 
Association, was appointed as President-elect of the ISO for the forth- 
coming term. The ISO is a network of national standards bodies from 
its 146 member countries, and it is responsible for developing inter- 
national standards. It was founded in 1947 and has its headquarters 
in Geneva, Switzerland. With the exception of standards in the elec- 
trotechnical and telecommunications fields, the organization pro- 
motes standardization in many different industries. It has thus far 


“I would like to 
see Asia take 
a leading role in 
international 
standardization 
practices. 
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been responsible for 14,251 international standards. Тһе 1509000 5е- 
ries, which sets the standards for quality management systems, and 
the 15014000 series, which sets standards for environmental manage- 
ment systems, are particularly well known. 

Tanaka now works for the chemical industry as a board member of 
the International Council of Chemical Industry Associations (ICCA). 
Having served as Director General of the Standards Department of the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry (MITI) and as a council 
member of the ISO, he is an expert in international standards. 
Speaking about reasons for his recent appointment, Tanaka says; "As 
recent appointees to the presidency had come largely from Italy, Brazil 
and the US, | guess the members thought it was time to redress the 
international balance by appointing a President-elect from the Asian 
region. Also, the number of international patents coming out of Japan 
was second only to that of the US. | suppose it was felt that someone 
with experience of Japan's high technological capabilities would be a 
good candidate for setting international standards." 

Tanaka points out that standardization will have new roles to play 
in the rapidly advancing age of globalization. "At the Johannesburg 
World Summit on Sustainable Development of 2002, many voices 
called for greater environmental responsibility," he says. "So, future 
standards will have to be set with a firm eye on the environment, as 
well as quality, health and safety issues in products and services. Also, 
we must keep up with the rapid advances in the fields of bio-technol- 
ogy and information technology to ensure that the various standards 
being used around the world conform to each other. It is also of the 
utmost importance that we recognize consumer interests, as well as 
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the various requirements of such societal segments as the aged and 
the poor.” 

Tanaka, whose term of office begins in 2005, is enthusiastic about 
the potential offered by his new post; “As President-elect from 2005, | 
plan to do all | can within the confines of my position to make a рові- 
tive contribution as a real global citizen.” 

Dr. Sei-ichi Takayanagi, a technology adviser for leading electronics 
manufacturer Toshiba Corporation, has been serving a three-year stint 
as President of the International Electrotechnical Commission (IEC) 
since 2002. 

The IEC is an international organization which liaises and coordi- 
nates with countries worldwide to develop international standards in 
the electrotechnical field. It was founded in 1906 in London, UK, and 
its central office moved to the Swiss city of Geneva, the city of interna- 
tional organizations, in 1948. There are now 62 member countries, 
and the IEC has been responsible for setting 4,737 international stan- 
dards. 

Takayanagi served as a Director of the Board and Corporate Senior 
Executive Vice-President in charge of technology (Corporate CTO) of 
Toshiba Corporation, and he has extensive experience of the latest 
technology. The IEC usually appoints officers who have experience of 
management in the private sector, as these people are fully conver- 
sant with the requirements of the end users of their products. This 
was one of the reasons for Takayanagi's election as president, and he 
is the first president to come from an Asian company. 

Based on the IEC’s medium-term management plan, the 
Masterplan 2000, Takayanagi is getting to grips with some of the im- 


“future 


standards will 


have to be 


set with a firm 


eve on the 





environment: 


Dr. Masami Tanaka, President-elect of the ISO 


portant issues which confront the IEC. "The IEC has been perceived as 
having a Euro-centric bias," he says. "For example, it has been ac- 
cused of not giving enough consideration to such factors as the high 
temperatures and high humidity of Southeast Asia, or the differences 
in line voltages in various countries around the world. In recent years, 
however, the IEC has been moving toward giving full recognition to 
the differences in climatic conditions and technical infrastructure be- 
tween countries. One reason for the complaint is that the IEC office is 
in Geneva, so that other geographical regions have been poorly rep- 
resented. In light of these criticisms, the IEC established the IEC 
Regional Centre for North America in Boston in 2001, and the IEC 
Asia-Pacific Regional Centre in Singapore in 2002 to redress these re- 
gional biases.” 

Takayanagi explains the role he would like to see Japan play in fu- 
ture; "These regional biases can only be rectified when each region is 
on an equal footing in IEC activities. As President of the IEC, | expect 
Japan to cooperate closely with South Korea, China and other Asia- 
Pacific countries, and | would like to see Asia take a leading role in the 
IEC activities.” 

When member states of the World Trade Organization (WTO) set 
new national standards, they are bound to conform to the interna- 
tional standards laid out by organizations such as the ISO, the IEC and 
the ITU. In an age of globalization, these international standard- 
izaition organizations have an important role to play. The responsi- 
bility will weigh heavily on the shoulders of those appointed to 
oversee the organizations charged with developing international 
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t is estimated that there are 120 
million anti-personnel land mines 
in use in 70 countries worldwide. 
The smallest land mines can be 
the size of a tin can, and can cost 
as little as 300 yen to make. However, it 


can cost over 100 times as much to clear 


even the cheapest of land mines. And 


continue at their present pace, it will take 
over 1,000 years to clear the world of 
land mines. To make matters worse, land 
mines are still being laid in some coun- 
tries. 

The first things to consider in land 
mine clearance operations are safety and 


efficiency. This calls for advanced ma- 


ment. Many NGOs worldwide 
are tackling the problem of land mine 
clearance, and among these the Japan 
Alliance for Humanitarian Demining 
Support (JAHDS) has its own particular 
way of approaching the problem. 

Hiroshi Tomita (photo, facing page) is 
Secretary General of JAHDS, a role he 


Geo Search Co., Ltd. 
The company develops equipment and 
systems for investigating underground 
caves and hollows, and uses this equip- 
ment for accident prevention work. A 
paper written by the company was well 
received overseas, and it caught the at- 
tention of Patrick Blagden, when he was 
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mining Commission. Blagden had long been 
troubled by the problem of how to uncover 
plastic land mines, which couldn't be de- 
tected by conventional metal detectors, and 
he hoped to find the answer in the detection 
equipment being developed by Geo Search. 

Tomita was invited to a conference on 
land mine clearance in Sweden in 1994, and 
it was there that he first learned of the prob- 
lems caused by land mines. Deeply affected 
by what he heard, Tomita returned to Japan 
resolved to develop an effective land mine 
detector. At first he knew very little of land 
mines and how to detect them, but after a 
series of experiments, he produced his first 
successful mine detector in 1997. 

When it came to trying out the mine de- 
tector in the field, though, there were prob- 
lems. There were no roads to transport the 
equipment, and minefields were often cov- 
ered in thick, tropical undergrowth. Tomita 
quickly came to realize that this problem re- 
quired more than just technology. Upon re- 
turning to Japan, he sought the advice of the 
former Japanese Ambassador to the UN, 
Hisashi Owada, and the former UN High 
Commissioner for Refugees, Sadako Ogata. 
He also received encouragement from the 
then Foreign Minister, the late Keizo Obuchi, 
and he established JAHDS. 

"Japan's international contribution in the 
future cannot be limited to simply providing 
funds or goods, " says Tomita. "We need the 
active participation of Japan's top-level com- 
panies and individuals in efforts for aid, and 
the government must work together with 
these people in the field. Demining in partic- 
ular is an extremely dangerous operation, 


which a single NGO cannot carry out alone." 


Mine sweeping opera- 
tions performed by hu- 
mans are largely inefficient 
and also highly dangerous. 
Simple mistakes can cost 
limbs or lives. A number of 
countries have produced 
machines to replace the 
human effort, and many of 
these have been used on- 
site. However, there is still 
a long way to go before a 
really safe and efficient 
system is developed. 

One device which has raised many hopes is 
a new hydraulic power shovel. This was de- 
veloped by Yamanashi Hitachi Kenki Co., Ltd., 
of Minami Alps City, Yamanashi Prefecture, 
which specializes in the development and sales 
of heavy plant machinery. President Kiyoshi 
Amemiya (photo, facing page) first came 
across the misery and the damage caused 
by land mines on a business trip to Phnom 
Penh, Cambodia in 1994. “1 was coaching a 
children's baseball team back home in Japan 
at the time," he says. "I was totally shocked 
by the difference between the rich environ- 
ment Japanese kids had, in which they were 
free to play sports and study, and that which 
Cambodian children were subject to." 

After returning to Japan in 1995, 
Amemiya established a development project 
within his company. He visited a number of 
NGOs to solicit advice and to request their 
cooperation, and together with his technical 
staff he worked hard on the project. Four 
years later, an experimental model with a 
high-speed rotational cutter at the tip of a 
hydraulic shovel was completed. After that, 
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two more years were spent on the comple- 
tion of a remote control system. 

"There's only so much that a company of 
just 60 staff members can do, but somebody 
has to start the ball rolling,” says Amemiya. 
"Japan's contribution to the world cannot 
consist of merely supplying machinery; peo- 
ple have to get out there and find out what's 
really happening on the ground. Our land 
mine clearing machine can also be adapted 
for agricultural purposes by fitting an attach- 
ment to the tip of the power shovel. Once a 
minefield has been completely cleared, the 
land can quickly be put to use. My dream for 
the future is to be able to teach local chil- 
dren the enjoyment of sports without having 
to worry about whether there are land 
mines buried underneath the playing area.” 

Amemiya's machine has been very well re- 
ceived by the United Nations, and has at- 
tracted the attention of the world's media. 
JAHDS is using the new machine, and is mak- 
ing slow but sure inroads into the land mine 
problem which continues to plague Cambodia 


and other countries. à — NAOKI SAITO 


LONG AFTER CONFLICTS HAVE ENDED, LANDMINES KILL AND MAIM INDISCRIMINATELY. JAPANESE NGOS AND COMPANIES ARE TACKLING THE PROBLEM. | 
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Japan 15 taking its first tentative steps toward becoming a multi-ethnic 
society. A recent exhibition looked at the rapid increase in the number 
of foreign residents. 





A dragon used in 
the traditional 
Chinese dragon 
dance on display 
at the exhibition. 


he number of foreigners 
living in Japan has risen 







rapidly in recent years. The 
majority of foreigners resident 
in this country always used to 
be Chinese and North or 
South Koreans, but since the 
1980s large numbers of 
Vietnamese, Filipinos, 
Brazilians and people of 
other nationalities have been 
making their homes here. The 
increase in the number of for- 
eign residents has started to make 
an impact in the outlook Japanese 
people have of their own daily lives. A 
special exhibition was held at the National 
Museum of Ethnology in Suita City, Osaka Prefecture, from 
March 25 to June 15 this year to reflect these changes. Entitled 
"Multiethnic Japan—Life and History of Immigrants," the exhi- 
bition examined how Japanese people can live together along- 
side the foreign residents in Japan, whose numbers are certain 
to continue rising. 

Professor Hiroshi Shoji, a specialist in the linguistics of eth- 
nic minority groups, was the exhibition's chief curator. "The 
idea wasnt just to have a collection of cultural exhibits, it was 
an attempt to show the daily lives of foreign residents," he ex- 
plains. "Of course cultural differences exist, but on an every- 
day level those differences can be fairly minimal. Rather than 
focus on the exotic aspect of foreign people, we wanted to get 
people to recognize and understand the things that we all 
have in common." 

The exhibition aimed at helping Japanese people to under- 
stand the everyday lives of foreign residents, and sought to 
avoid contentious issues as much as possible. Exhibits con- 
sisted largely of those things which are regularly used or in- 
volved in the daily routines of the many Asians and South 
Americans who make up the vast majority of Japan's foreign 
population. 

"There are now approximately 1.8 million registered for- 
eign residents in Japan, making up roughly 1.4596 of the whole 
population," notes Shoji. "Compared to many Western coun- 
tries with foreigners constituting around 1096 of their total 
populations, this figure may appear fairly small. However, for 
Japan it is a figure of almost staggering proportions; it is dou- 
ble the foreign population of just 15 years ago. There is no 


A diverse array of smiling faces greets visitors at the entrance to 
the Mult-ethnic Japan exhibition. 
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doubt in my mind that Japan is finally heading toward be- 
coming a truly multi-ethnic society—it has taken a long time, 
though, and it is something totally unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the country." 

The entrance to the exhibition venue was decorated with 
photographs of people from different countries, symbolizing 
the multi-ethnic theme of the exhibition. The venue was di- 
vided into first and second floor exhibitions. The first floor ex- 
hibits recreated a variety of exotic atmospheres from different 
countries, all found in Japan today. Visitors were able to wan- 
der through reproductions of street scenes full of ethnic food 
stores and stalls, and there was an assortment of accessories 
used in local festivals from overseas which are held in Japan, 
as well as an array of foreign language media. Other attrac- 
tions included a dragon used for a Chinese dance suspended 
in midair from the ceiling, and there were weekend mini-con- 
certs of traditional music from various countries. Religious 
symbols and artifacts from Buddhism, Taoism, Christianity, 
Islam and other religions were also on display, and the exhibi- 
tion went to great lengths to stress the important part that re- 
ligion plays in the daily lives of many of Japan's foreign 
residents. 

The second floor was divided into zones given over to each 
of the main foreign populations. Each zone had exhibits of 
everyday items used by people of that nationality living in 
Japan. The number and variety of these items was mind- 
boggling; from photographs that had been held precious since 
pre-war days to old passports, musical instruments, recent 
photographs portraying the daily lives of young foreign chil- 
dren in Japan, and school compositions. The items were not 
particularly out of the ordinary, but they vividly brought to 
life the lifestyles and cultural values of Japan's foreign popula- 
tion. 

Seated in a quiet corner of the exhibition hall, Professor 
Shoji pondered the significance of the exhibition: "With 
today's world becoming increasingly borderless, simply clos- 
ing our doors to the rest of the world is not an option. The 
Japanese will have to get used to the fact that their next-door 
neighbors may soon be foreigners. This main aim of this exhi- 
bition was to raise awareness of the multi-ethnic society of 
the future and to make people think about how we can all live 
together, and what Japan can do to accommodate a multi- 
ethnic and culturally diverse society. I very much hope that 
the exhibition has provided the opportunity for people to 
start giving these issues some serious thought." & 
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apanese designers tend to target younger women 
than their American and European counterparts. 
Western designers usually target adult women over 
30 with their designer collections, whereas Japanese 
designers feature mainly younger street fashion, 
especially in their Tokyo collections. 

There are several factors at work behind Japan's un- 
usual fashion scene: a safe and peaceful social environ- 
ment, a decline in the country's birth rate, and young 
people working part-time jobs who have money to 
spend on fashion. Internationally, Japanese people are stereotypically viewed as 
the consumers most drawn to brand name items and imported goods. However, 
Tokyo's fashion style has tremendous originality, and it has produced its own 
brands popular with the younger crowd. 

The contrast between the established European or American brands and the 
younger, upstart Tokyo fashion can best be seen in Tokyo's Omotesando district. 
Omotedori Street is lined with upscale boutiques of world-famous designers, 
such as Louis Vuitton, Gucci, Chanel, and Dior. The stores are housed in build- 
ings designed by world-famous architects, and they have the requisite size and 
style for the flagship stores of global brands. In terms of the number of brands 
and the variety of products available, Omotesando now rivals Paris's Faubourg 
Saint Honore or Milan's Montenapoleone. The area, with its shady, zelkova-lined 
streets, has become one of the finest luxury towns in the world. 

Take one step off the main road, however, and you enter Ura Harajuku, bet- 
ter known as "Urahara." This is a collection of smaller brand-name shops that 
congregated on the streets of the district to avoid paying the high Omotesando 
rents. The back street brands of Urahara and the world-famous luxury brands on 


Although their outfits look fairly ordinary, these kids 
choose their clothes with the greatest of care. 
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Young people in the fashionable Ura Harajuku 
district display their street fashions. 


Omotedori Street coexist to create Japan's premier fashion district, a vibrant 
mix reflected in the place names — ura means "back," and omote means 
"front" in Japanese. 

Many of the back street Urahara brands are now hot designer labels, 
such as bape and Number (N)ine. Prices are high, and production runs are 
limited. Some Urahara enthusiasts bid up prices of designs to several times 
their original value in Internet auctions the day after an item is launched. 
For the younger generation at least, the Urahara brands have topped 
Omotesando brands in exclusivity. 

Not all of Tokyo's new designers want to end up in the international 
spotlight, as Comme des Garcons superstar Rei Kawakubo did in the 19805. 
As one designer put it, “1 don't really feel like going all the way to Paris.” 
These young designers simply enjoy creating the things they like in Japan. 
They are well rewarded financially, and they enjoy good reputations in the 
domestic mass media. They don't see much point in heading off to Paris to 
face crushing competition, knowing all the while that their collections could 
be heavily criticized. 

These small brands of course differ in size from the major European and 
American brands that are not profitable in their own countries and have to put 
all their energy into exports, particularly to the Far East. The small Urahara 
brands show how fashion designers can build up a business based on domestic 
demand alone. These designers are only creat- 
ing the clothes they themselves want to wear. 
Despite their revolutionary designs, their atti- 
tudes are quite conservative — in many ways 
reflecting the current culture of young Japan. Bi 








ATSUKO FUJIOKA is a freelance fashion journalist. 
She has published articles in newspapers and maga- 
zines, and has traveled widely to report on fashion col- 
lections around the world. 
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Handy Scissors 


There are almost as many 
ways of holding scissors as 
there are people who use 
them. Stationery supplies 
manufacturer Kokuyo has 
used a Universal Design 
approach for its new-look scis- 
sors — they are designed so 
that they are easy and com- 
fortable for anyone to use. 
These open-handled scissors, 
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called the Tepita, are easier to 
grip than the conventional, 
closed-ring design. 

To make the new scissors, 
many different prototypes 
were created; these were test- 
ed by a wide range of partici- 
pants, including elementary 
school-aged children, older 
persons in their 60s, and 
handicapped persons. They 


Recycled Paper Stand 


A paper stand manufactured 
using 100% recycled materials 
has become a surprise hit 
product. The paper stand, 
called Marble Stand, is 
extremely simple; it consists 
ofa5x5x5 centimeter plas- 
tic holder with a small glass 
ball to hold the papers in 


chose the most comfotable 
design. The handles, which 
are made of flexible elas- 
tomer resin, fit easily in the 
hand. The Tepita can be used 
for hours without growing 
uncomfortable, even when 
cutting through thick materials. 
The sharp blade cuts well, and 
as an added bonus it even 
resists sticky glue residue. 


Earth Day Tokyo 2004 


April 22nd was Earth Day, a 
global event held since 1970. 
Earth Day has become well 
established in Japan, and 
many events are held every 
year as part of the celebra- 
tion. This year the Tokyo Earth 
Day event site was filled with 
shops selling recycled goods 
and organic foods, a flea mar- 
ket, and other attractions. 
These included hot air balloon 
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Flimsy Flower Vase 


You would expect a flower 
vase to be made of a solid, 
stable material, such as glass, 
ceramics, or metal. However, a 
startling new flower vase has 
appeared, made out of vinyl. 
Called Hope Forever 
Blossoming, it looks more like 
a plastic bag — until it is filled 
with water and flowers are put 
in it. The vase stands straight 


when filled with water, and its 
delicate design and transpar- 
ent colors make it suitable for 
any flower bouquet. 

There are three different 
designs available, and the 
vases are sold in sets of two 
different colors of the same 
design. The vinyl material used 
for the vase is sturdy and easy 
to care for. The vases can be 


events, a workshop devoted 
to creating art projects for 
auction using old bicycles, 
and a cafe housed in a big 
tent usually used for emer- 
gency aid. A large crowd 
attended the Earth Day Tokyo 
2004 event, which as well as 
being an enjoyable day out 
allowed people to experience 
up close global issues such as 
peace and the environment. 


stored flat when not in use, 
which is a huge attraction for 
people living in cramped hous- 
ing with not much storage 
space. 


Hope Forever Blossoming won 


the 2003 Art Directors Club 
Award, and would certainly 
make a splendid gift when 
presented together with 
flowers. 


place. The glass comes from 
the lenses of disposable cam- 


eras and colored glass bottles. 


If the packaging didn't indi- 
cate that the materials are 
recycled, most people would 
not realize. The Marble Stand 
was first launched in 1999 by 
Daishinkohsan, and some 1.5 
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million have since been sold. 


The first version used trans- 
parent glass balls, and the 
latest version, which began 
selling in February, features 
glass balls in the shape of 
baseballs and soccer balls — 
just right for the desk of a 
sports fanatic. 
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Probing the Mysteries 
of Black Holes 


An international team, which includes researchers from the 
University of Tokyo and the Institute of Advanced Physical 
and Chemical Research, has established that an intermedi- 
ate-mass black hole somewhere between 100 and 100,000 
times the size of our sun has been created as the result of 
the explosion of a huge star. 


OF JAPAN 


The research team was observing star cluster MGG11, lo- 
cated within starburst galaxy M82, which is approximately 


OBSERVATORY 


12 million light years away from Earth in the direction of 
the constellation Ursa Major. Based on their data, they have 
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been able to carry out computer simulations of the evolu- 
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tion of a star cluster. The team was able to establish that a 
black hole was born as a result of a supernova, the explo- 
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sion of a huge star. This star was formed 















over millions of years as the result 
of repeated collisions and fu- 
sions of stars existing in 
close proximity to each 
other, growing to a size 
1,000 times the mass of 
our sun before it ex- 
ploded. Until now, only 
the origins of black 
holes a few times larger 
than the 
known. It is hoped that the 
latest findings will lead to an 


sun were 


understanding of the formation 
of gigantic black holes more than a 
million times the size of the sun. 


Earth Observation 
Summit Held 


The Earth Observation Summit II was held at a Tokyo hotel 
on April 25, 2004. The aim of the summit was to initiate co- 
operation for the creation of an Earth observation network 
to tackle global warming and other global environmental is- 
sues. This summit was first proposed by Prime Minister 
Junichiro Koizumi at the G8 Evian Summit in France in 
June, 2003. In his opening speech, Koizumi (photo) stressed 
the need for international cooperation in Earth observation 
in order to accurately assess environmental problems and 
their causes, and to develop appropriate countermeasures. 
The summit was chaired by Takeo Kawamura, Minister 
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of Education, Culture, Sports, Science and Technology. In 


his keynote speech he promised that Japan would make a 
contribution in the areas of measuring the levels of carbon 
dioxide absorbed by the sea, meteorological observation in 
Asia and the observation and measurement of earthquakes 
and tidal waves in Asia. 

Approximately 340 people representing a total of 44 
countries and regions and 25 international organizations 
attended the summit, and a framework for a 10-year 
Implementation Plan was adopted. The plan covers inter- 
national cooperation in nine areas, including monitoring of 
natural disasters, observation of climate change, and im- 
provement of water resource management. 


Export Promotion 
Team Established 


On April 1 the Export Promotion Team was established 
within the Ministry of Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries. 

The total figure for exports of agricultural, forestry and 
marine products in 2002 was 276.8 billion yen. Of this, agri- 
cultural produce accounted for 164.6 billion yen, fruit for 4.6 
billion yen and vegetables 2.2 billion yen. On the other 
hand, the total amount for imports was 6.683 trillion yen, 
reflecting a huge trade imbalance in this category. However, 
in Asia there is heightening interest towards Japanese agri- 
cultural products such as apples and pears; these tend to be 
higher in price, but they are of higher quality. The percent- 
age of exports to Asia increased from 5996 in 1989 to 7096 in 
2002. The objective of the Export Promotion Team is to add 
further momentum to this trend. 

The team will work in conjunction with such organiza- 
tions as the Ministry of Economy, Trade and Industry and 
the Japan External Trade Organization (JETRO) to support 
producers and local government in promoting the export of 
agricultural products. Commenting on the formation of the 
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Export Promotion Team, Minister of Agriculture, Forestry 
and Fisheries Yoshiyuki Kamei said, “Га like to see our agri- 
cultural administration take this opportunity to move from 
the defensive to the offensive.” 


Additional Aid 
for Afghanistan 


The 2004 Berlin Conference on Afghanistan was held on 
March 31 and April 1 to discuss a wide range of issues such 
as the political process, reconstruction and development, 
and public safety for the reconstruction of Afghanistan. 

Japan was represented by President of the Japan 
International Cooperation Agency (JICA), Sadako Ogata, in 
her role as Special Representative of the Prime Minister of 
Japan. She co-chaired the conference with representatives 
from Afghanistan, Germany, and the United Nations. 

After the opening address to the conference by German 
Chancellor Gerhard Schréder, Ogata delivered a speech. She 
explained Japan’s efforts in disarming former soldiers and 
emphasized her desire for 
cooperation by the interna- 
tional community to help 
Afghanistan overcome its 
difficulties and to bring 
peace and stability to the na- 
tion. Ogata also announced 
the Japanese Government's 
intention to provide an addi- 
tional 42 billion yen in aid 
for Afghanistan over the 
next two years. This additional aid from Japan will be used 
in a wide range of areas such as the maintenance of roads 
and other essential social infrastructure, the development 
of education, support for efforts to move away from the 
economys reliance on drug-trafficking, and the rehabilita- 
tion into society of former soldiers. The conference adopted 
the Berlin Declaration on April 1, and closed by confirming 
the intention of the international community to continue 
its involvement in the reconstruction of Afghanistan. 


Technology for Measuring 
Carbon Dioxide Concentrations 


The National Institute of Environmental Studies has devel- 
oped the first technology in the world capable of measure- 
ment of the different concentrations of carbon dioxide in 
the atmosphere across a section from ground level to an al- 


titude of 10 kilometers. 

The new technology takes 
advantage of the phenome- 
non whereby atmospheric 
carbon dioxide absorbs part 
of the infrared radiation in 


the sun's rays. By measuring 
the amount of infrared radi- "m 
ation that has been absorbed 
it is possible to determine 
the concentration of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere. The 
National Institute of Environmental Studies has shown that 
by analyzing the data on software developed for this pur- 
pose, it is possible to obtain accurate readings of carbon 
dioxide concentration across different altitudes. 

This new technology allows measurements to be taken 
remotely, from either the ground or the air. This is particu- 
larly useful in inaccessible areas such as tropical rain 
forests or oceans, where previously airplanes or balloons 
have been used. The technology is expected to reveal a 
clear picture of global patterns of carbon dioxide move- 
ment and absorption. 

The Ministry of the Environment and the Japan Aerospace 
Exploration Agency (JAXA) will use this technology in their 
observation satellite due to be launched in 2007, and meas- 
urements will be taken both from Earth and from space. 


Project X Broadcast 
in the Middle East 


In order to help the people of the Middle East develop an un- 
derstanding of Japan's economic growth in the post-war pe- 
riod, the Japan Foundation has offered the popular television 
series Project X— The Challengers to the Lebanese satellite 
television channel Future TV. The series has been broadcast 
since April 11. 

Project X is a documentary about the achievements of un- 
heralded individuals and groups in Japan that contributed 
to Japan's economic and technological development. The se- 
ries has enjoyed great popularity in Japan since it was first 
broadcast in March 2000. 13 programs will be broadcast in 
Lebanon, including episodes on the development of the bul- 
let train, the construction of the world's longest undersea 
tunnel between Honshu and Hokkaido, and the "citizen's 
саг” that became foundation for Japan's development into 
an automobile manufacturing super-power. Each episode 
focuses on the unknown technicians and engineers behind 
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the technological developments. 

The Japan Foundation is bearing the cost of the broadcast rights, and has pro- 
vided versions in English. The television channel will add a commentary in Arabic, 
and the programs will be broadcast once a week to countries in North Africa and 
the Middle East, including Iraq. Project X has been broadcast in Russia, South 
America, and several countries in Africa, and is proving popular in all of these re- 
gions. A spokesperson for the Japan Foundation commented, “In the Middle East 
there is a great deal of interest in the fact that Japan has managed to modernize 
without compromising her traditions. We want to deepen the level of understand- 
ing towards Japan by explaining the role played by regular, unknown citizens.” 


Project to Monitor Ecosystems 


Starting in fiscal 2004, the Ministry of the Environment is carrying out a project to 
set up sites across the country to continuously monitor Japan’s natural environ- 
ment. Specialists will be commissioned to measure basic conditions such as tem- 
perature, and to survey the organisms living at each monitoring site. A thousand 
locations for monitoring sites will be decided upon over the next five years, cover- 
ing a variety of ecosystems from mountainous areas to urban environments. 
Monitoring is planned to continue for 100 years. 

This project is part of the Ministry of the Environment's efforts to raise aware- 
ness of conservation issues and to contribute to the environment at an interna- 
tional level, following on from the Biodiversity Treaty concluded at the 1992 Earth 
Summit. A spokesperson for the Ministry stated, “The collection of scientific data 
is essential, and will become the foundation upon which we protect ecosystems. 
These monitoring sites will play a crucial role in this process.” 


ж 5 Largest Travel Trade Fair 

EE | Tabi Fair 2004, Japan's largest travel trade fair, was 
held over three days from April 16 to 18 2004 at 
Nagoya Dome in Nagoya City, Aichi Prefecture. 
This was a lead-up event to the Aichi Expo, due to 
commence in March 2005. 

The annual Tabi Fair was first held in 1995, mak- 
ing this year's event the tenth. In anticipation of 
the Aichi Expo and of the opening of the Chubu 
International Airport in February 2005, the theme 
of this year's Tabi Fair was letting the world know 
about travel to Japan. The venue had an area given 
over to models, panel displays and films introduc- 
ing both the Aichi Expo and the new international airport, and there were also 


many events related to the government's "Visit Japan" campaign aimed at attracting 
foreign tourists to Japan. The exhibitions were designed to let people know, both at 
home and abroad, of the wonderful experience to be had when visiting to Japan. 

In the course of the three-day event, a total of 147 local government bodies, 
travel companies, transport organizations and travel-related corporations from all 


over the country provided exhibitions, and there were a record 213,000 visitors. 
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PRIME MINISTER 


Koizumi Visits North Korea 





Top: Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi held a summit meeting with Chairman Kim Jong Il of North Korea on May 22. 
Below: Prime Minister Koizumi gave a press conference after the meeting. 


rime Minister Junichiro Koizumi visited the 

Democratic People's Republic of Korea (North 

Korea), where he held a summit meeting with 
Chairman of the National Defense Committee of North 
Korea Kim Jong Il on May 22. This was Prime Minister 
Koizumi's second visit there, his first one taking place in 
September 2002. 

Prime Minister Koizumi left Tokyo's Haneda Airport 
on board a government plane. He arrived at Pyongyang's 
Sunan Airport, where he was met by Vice Foreign 
Minister Kim Yong Il and others. He then proceeded to 
the Daedong Guest House, where the summit meeting 
with Chairman Kim was held. 

During the summit meeting, Prime Minister Koizumi 
and Chairman Kim reconfirmed the Japan-DPRK 
Pyongyang Declaration, which had been agreed at their 
meeting in 2002. The Declaration includes the comprehen- 
sive resolution of the issue of Japanese nationals abducted 
by North Korea, as well as North Korea's nuclear develop- 
ment and missile development. It also agreed on direct 
talks between the authorities on both sides concerned 
with these issues, toward the resumption of talks for nor- 
malization of relations between Japan and North Korea. 

During the 2002 summit, the arrangements were 
made for the return of five of the Japanese nationals ab- 
ducted by North Korea. However, their children and 


CABINET PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICE 


other family members remained in North Korea. During 
the recent summit, it was agreed that five of the eight 
family members would be reunited with their parents in 
Japan. Furthermore, Chairman Kim pledged that a full- 
scale reinvestigation would be made with the participa- 
tion of Japan into the fate of those abductees whose 
whereabouts are still unknown. With regard to the nu- 
clear development and missile issues, Chairman Kim 
stated that his goal is the denuclearization of the Korean 
Peninsula, and that North Korea intends to make efforts 
toward a peaceful resolution through the Six-Party 
Talks. He reconfirmed that North Korea will maintain a 
moratorium on missile tests. 

Prime Minister Koizumi announced his intention to 
provide 250,000 tons of food and US$10 million of med- 
ical equipment to North Korea as humanitarian assis- 
tance through international organizations. He also 
stated that Japan would not impose any economic sanc- 
tions on North Korea, provided the latter kept to the 
Japan-DPRK Pyongyang Declaration. 

Following the summit meeting, Prime Minister 
Koizumi held a press conference in a hotel in Pyongyang, 
during which he expressed his strong hope that his sec- 
ond visit to North Korea would serve as a turning point 
toward bringing about the normalization of relations be- 
tween Japan and North Korea. He departed for Japan the 


same evening, together with the five family members of 
the abductees. ķi 
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NTERVIEW 


Globalization has had a great impact on 
the world economy. How have Asian 
enterprises been affected? We asked 
economist Akira Suehiro, who has 
intensively studied Asian industries and 
enterprises. 
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fication possible in many different fields. However, the liberalization of industrial in- 
vestment meant that direct foreign investment posed a challenge to local compa- 
nies now that they might have to face direct competition from big, foreign 
companies. In the era when governments had protected the domestic market, for- 
eign companies had been welcome partners for local firms; this changed with liber- 
alization. Foreign companies became strong competitors, and after the Asian 
financial crisis of 1997, some foreign companies were even looking to buy up their 
former partners. 

To see how economic liberalization and the financial crisis created a severe situ- 
ation for local companies in Asia, take a look at the case of the large supermarket 
chains in Thailand. Consumption patterns are greatly influenced by the society and 
values of the consumer, and so it had always been believed that in the retail sector 
home-based companies would have an advantage. Since the 1980s, though, multi- 
national companies such as Wal-Mart, Carrefour, Metro and Tesco —the "global re- 
tailers" — have grown to dominate the global retail trade. In Thailand, the global 
retailers have been rapidly expanding their business in the period of economic re- 
covery following the financial crisis; the local 
well-known supermarket chains such as 
Central Department Store and Tantrapan 
Department Store have been the ones to 
loose out. 

These global retailers are internationally 
competitive because of their huge purchas- 
ing and distribution systems, which make 
maximum use of information and commu- 
nications technology. Head offices can use 
data scanned from each bar-code in each store to capture in real time the sales sit- 
uation of every single product in all their stores. This allows for rapid judgment 
about which types of goods are selling well or poorly, and companies can respond 
flexibly by altering the deliveries or shelf space of each individual product. These 
retailers also use international supply centers, which buy large quantities of goods 
at low prices from different countries. Products from industrialized countries sell to 
Asia, and in turn products from Asia sell to the rest of the world; using this system, 
the global retailers are able to keep their customers as happy as possible. 


What effect is this process of globalization having on manufacturing 
industry in Asia? 


The computer is a good example to illustrate this. Dell Computers in the United 
States is the second largest computer company in the world in terms of number of 
shipments. Dell has factories in the USA, Ireland, Malaysia and China; it also com- 
missions an original equipment manufacturer (OEM) in Taiwan to produce com- 
puters with the Dell brand name. The OEM is not just in charge of assembly; it 
also designs, tests and produces new machines, carries out inspections and man- 
ages stock. At the same time, over the last few years the Taiwanese OEM has been 
rapidly transferring part of the production of motherboards and peripherals to 
China; these are then exported from China as semi-manufactured goods. Finally, a 
hard-disk drive assembly plant in Thailand exports its products to the United 
States, Malaysia, Taiwan, and China. 
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“My approach has always been to 
look at a company's operations at 


local level, and then at the level of 
the industry as a whole..." 





In this way, the mechanism of production and distribution has spread across 
Asia, with various different players all playing a part under the umbrella of two 
giant firms: Microsoft and Intel. The process is highly complex; in the present 
global era, it is impossible to look at this dynamic system of production using the 
conventional framework of national economies. 


There have been many mergers and acquisitions by the big 
multinationals. What effect does this have on Asian countries? 


A typical example is what is happening in the car industry. There are seven major 
automobile groups in the world. Sales from the seven major groups account for 
about 80% of the total sales in the major countries. As the global market has come 
to be dominated by these groups, there has also been intensified competition be- 
tween companies. 

It is important to realize that the development and direction of the car industry in 
Asia are stipulated by the strategies of these seven major groups, not the industrial 
policies of individual countries. Thailand, for example, was chosen as a production 
hub. This means that not only is it a 
center for the production of Asian cars, 
it is also expected to be a base for the 
production and sales of exactly the 
same types of new car that go on sale 
in Japan, Europe and the United Sates, 
and at exactly the same time. 

In contrast, the Philippines was 
made a production satellite, and the 
types of cars that can be produced 
there were limited. Parts are supplied by separate domestic and foreign makers, 
and it was decided that there would be no independent investment into equip- 
ment. The harsh reality is that countries detached from the production hub find it 
very difficult to develop their car industries. 


What do you think of the remarkable rise of Chinese companies? 


China's increase in exports of manufactured goods has been spectacular, and in 
particular the development of their electronics industry has been quite amazing. 
China now produces 54% of the world's DVD players, 30% of the world's desktop 
computers, and 28% of the world's mobile phones = these are very high levels in- 
deed. It is important to note that Chinese factories are shifting from their previous 
specialization in labor-intensive production of low-priced products to the produc- 
tion of products of higher quality than those from factories in Southeast Asia. 


China was a latecomer to the global production markets. How has it 
managed to become such a big player? 


If we think according to the pattern of catch-up industrialization, we see first the 
United States, followed by Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, and Southeast Asia. China 
would be expected to come after all of these. In reality, though, even though China 
entered the market late it has leapfrogged over many of the Southeast Asian coun- 
tries that manufacture low-value products — it did this by manufacturing and ex- 
porting high-value products such as mobile phones and photocopiers. Southeast 


Asia now shares the manufacture of low- 
value products. 

Looking at the reasons for this, the 
first is that China has a long history of in- 
dustrial development. Development and 
research in electronics started in the 
1920s, and China also accumulated 
knowledge of steel, petrochemicals, and 
other industries. Also, China's sheer size 
gives it competitive strength. For example, 
there are over 250 companies with press 
die factories in Thailand, of which it is 
thought that only about 20 are capable of 
high-quality press dies suitable for car as- 
sembly. There are even fewer local com- 
panies able to provide high quality plastic 
dies for the electronics industry. In China, 
there are thought to be between 10,000 
and 20,000 press die factories. Even if the 
percentage of factories producing high 
quality press dies is lower in China than 
in Thailand, in numerical terms there are still certain to be more such factories in 
China. The same can be said for technicians. Thailand had 15,000 university stu- 
dents graduating in science and engineering in 2000, compared with 460,000 in 
China. The net result is that foreign companies which make inroads into China are 
able to find high-level local companies and workers. 
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Has awareness of China's presence increased in Thailand? 


| have certainly noticed that China's presence in Thailand has increased, while 
there has been a corresponding dedine in Japan's presence — these are two sides 
of the same trend. You can find Japanese products anywhere in Thailand, but in 
the home electrical sections of department stores and large supermarkets there 
are TVs, fridges and DVD players made by Haier, Soken or other Chinese makers. 
Products labeled "Made in China" are already a matter of course in general stores 
selling baby toys and clothes. 

An index for measuring the degree of interest towards Japan is the interest in 
studying the Japanese language; in Thailand, there is far more interest in Mandarin 
Chinese than in Japanese. This is not because the children of overseas Chinese liv- 
ing in Thailand want to know about their roots or their ancestors' culture; it is be- 
cause the young people of Thailand have become aware of the recent rise of China. 


The Thailand-China Agricultural Products Free Trade Agreement took 
effect in October 2003. Is this part of a new economic order in Asia that 
Japan is not a part of? 


For Thailand and the other countries of Southeast Asia, their largest trade partner 
is Japan, and Japan has made the largest investment in the region of any country. | 
do not think there is any intention to directly criticize Japan, or to intentionally ex- 
clude it. However, Japan's presence has definitely lowered, and it is also true that a 
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conception of regional cooperation that 
does not necessarily need initiatives 
from Japan has started to move, albeit 
partially. 

Many countries across Asia under- 
went economic development by using 
Japan's experience of development as a 
model to learn from, and the spread of 
Japanese production and management 
systems to Asian counties resulted in the 
success of export-driven industrialization. 
However, present-day Japan, which has 
not escaped from its long-term recession, 
is no longer the only model. The number 
of non-Japanese multinationals has in- 
creased, and production and distribution 
systems are expanding to cover the 
whole of Asia, even the whole world. It is 
becoming very hard to argue for an Asian 
economic order that makes a precondi- 
tion of being centered round Japan. 


So how should Japanese companies relate to Asian countries 
from now on? 


Japan needs to consider a strategy of co-existing with other Asian countries, with- 
out trying to hold a position of leadership in Asia. This has been seen recently in 
joint ventures between Japan, China, and South Korea. Over the last year, Japan's 
Sanyo, China's Haier and South Korea's Samsung have been working on cross- 
border joint ventures. 

Sanyo has comprehensive business cooperation with Haier, and has supplied 
key parts such as compressors for refrigerators. Haier acted as an OEM, assembling 
products under the Sanyo brand name and providing high quality vacuum clean- 
ers and other products at low prices to the Japanese market. Samsung and Haier 
have joint development projects for next-generation technologies such as fuel 
cells. Furthermore, the three companies have agreed to use these joint ventures as 
à basis to develop home electrical appliances to a common standard. In August 
2003, the three companies announced a plan to conduct trials of these products in 
the huge Chinese market; if the trials are successful, they will expand their sales 
worldwide. These will be original Asian products, made to a global standard. 

A Japanese company which is trying to maintain itself against competition; a 
Chinese company which is competitive on price but has a weak brand image; and 
a South Korean company which cannot find its own distinctive position in the ex- 
port competition between Chinese and Japanese products. Through cooperating 
with each other, they have come up with a strategy to survive the Asian market. Rs 

— INTERVIEW BY HISAHSI KONDO 


AKIRA SUEHIRO is an expert on the Asian economy. He isa leading researcher of major in- 
dustries in Thailand, and multinational companies and family businesses in Asia. He is 
presently Professor at the Institute of Social Science, University of Tokyo. 
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MASA-AWASE DISH OF 
STRAIGHT-GRAINED CEDAR 


Kiyotsugu Nakagawa, 1986 .. 


Woodworker Kiyotsugu Nakagawa aligned 16 
pieces of straight-grained cedar to make this 
dis, The lines of the grain, converging-on 
the very center of the dish, have a simple yet 
startling beauty. Staring at the center, it feels 
like one is being drawn into the eye of a 
hurricane. 
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WOODEN 


tubs or barrels of different sizes used to be everyday items in the Japanese home. They were used as 
containers for water, or for keeping foods such as miso (fermented soybean paste) or tsukemono (pick- 
led vegetables of various kinds). Big barrels were used as bathtubs, small ones as vases for flower 
arrangements. Their use has faded somewhat from daily life, but the construction of wooden tubs and 
barrels has a long tradition. The oke, a low, lidless tub, is made by lining up several long boards, or 
staves, vertically around a circular wooden base. These boards are held tightly in place by hoops. The 
taru is deep cask with a lid, made in the same way. It is similar to a wine barrel, and is used for storing 
sake. 

The oke was always a utilitarian object, but woodworker Kiyotsugu Nakagawa has elevated the craft of 
making oke into an art. In 2001 he was designated a Holder of the Important Intangible Cultural 
Property of Wood Crafts. Nakagawa uses traditional timbers such as cedar, cypress and other straight- 
grained conifers. He uses his own original woodworking techniques, which are based on oke techniques, 
such as aligning the straight grains of wood, or combining different grains to produce patterns. 

Nakagawa's father, Kameichi, was a well-known oke craftsman in Kyoto, who specialized in exquisite 
workmanship. Restaurants in the entertainment districts such as Ponto-cho commissioned him to make 
oke for serving sake and food. Nakagawa studied oke-making under his father, learning to make oke to 
exacting standards. His oke were more than just functional, though: he had to pay close attention to 
their aesthetic qualities as well. The oke had to be beautifully shaped, their texture had to be pleasing 
to the touch when they came into contact with the mouth, and the wood from which they were made 
had to have an agreeable aroma. 

A turning point in Nakagawa's career came in 1972, after he had been working as an oke craftsman 
for 10 years. This was when he met Tatsuaki Kuroda, a Kyoto woodworker who had been designated a 
Holder of the Important Intangible Cultural Property of Wood Crafts. Nakagawa had been trying to ex- 
hibit his works at the prestigious Exhibition of Japanese Traditional Art Crafts, but none of them had 
been accepted for exhibition. He was unable to reconcile his work as an artisan, producing works to his 
customers’ exacting specifications, and his desire to work as an artist, creating works that embodied his 
own sense of beauty. Kuroda invited Nakagawa to participate in his study group. 

Kuroda suggested to Nakagawa that he try stripping the hoops and the bottom from his oke. The 
hoops and the bottom are basic parts of the oke, but Nakagawa applied himself to the challenge. His fa- 
ther was critical of his efforts, insisting that what he was producing could not be called oke. The fruit of 
МаКарама 5 efforts was his masa-awase technique. 

To make an oke, the boards are bound with hoops; pressure is applied evenly from the outside to 
hold the boards tightly together. The bottom is a separate, 
round piece of wood. Nakagawa's idea was to line up the  T™'S and facing page: Kiyotsugu Nakagawa is a Holder 

; 1, of the Important Intangible Cultural Property of Wood 
pieces of wood so that they met in the center, thus eliminat- (қ The works that are born from his hands show to 
ing the need for a separate bottom. In this way, he used perfection the beauty of wood as a raw material. 
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SAKE BARREL 
Kameichi Nakagawa, 1956 


Kiyotsugu Nakagawa was born into a family that specialized in making tubs and 
barrels in Kyoto, the home of traditional Japanese crafts. He grew up watching 
his father, Kameichi, at work. Wooden tubs and barrels used to be everyday 
objects used in every Japanese home, but from the 19605 they started to 
disappear rapidly, replaced by plastic ones. There used to be 180 barrel-makers 
in Kyoto alone, but now only a handful remain. Kameichi Nakagawa raised the 
barrel from an everyday utensil to an art craft, as can be seen with this work. This 
barrel combines the beauty of functionality with sensory appeal. 


WOODEN MOSAIC BOX WITH MOKUGA DECORATION 
Nara period (8th century); Housed in the Shosoin Repository 


This is thought to be an offertory box used at Todai-ji Temple in Nara. The box 
was probably filled with offerings and then laid before the great image of 
Buddha housed inside the temple. In this mokuga technique, thin pieces of betel 
palm, mulberry, boxwood, and red sandalwood were cut into diamond shapes 
and inlaid on the surface of the box. Ebony was used for the corners. In addition 
to geometric designs, other mokuga works among Shosoin treasures dating to 
the 8th century feature motifs such as birds and flowers or human figures. Not 
only wood but ivory, dyed deer antlers, and other materials were also used to 
create decorative motifs. 


HE SAW SOME 
CEDAR LOGS 
THAT HAD LAIN 
UNDISTURBED 
IN THE GROUND 
FOR OVER 
1,000 YEARS, 


oke-making techniques to produces works of great decorative value. His 
masa-awase technique involved aligning the grain of different pieces of wood AND SENSED 
to produce a natural, decorative effect that radiated from the center of the 00 

work (see photo, page 40-41). Іп 1972, Nakagawa finally succeeded in hav- — 
ing one of his works sisi for the Exhibition i Tapas Traditional Art POWER. HE 
Crafts, and at the 22nd Exhibition of Japanese Traditional Art Crafts that was 

held three years later, he received his first award for a masa-awase work of KNEW THAT 
cedar. HERE WAS THE 

Nakagawa's second turning point was when he became an assistant for — — — 1 
Hekigai Tbe а users Wooden who worked with ор Ms HE HAD BEEN 
Takeuchi was working on reproductions of treasures kept in the Shosoin 
Repository in Nara. Under Takeuchi, Nakagawa learned joinery techniques 
and started to work with wood from a deciduous tree, Japanese persimmon. 

At this time, Nakagawa also came into contact with улда! cedar. This is cedar that has been buried in 
the ground for many years; at first glance it is a subdued gray, but when viewed from different angles, it 
appears to change to silver, bronze, or blue-green. Nakagawa had been working with cedar and cypress, 
but when he saw his work exhibited alongside a number of lacquered works he felt the pale colors of 
the wood looked feeble in comparison. He saw some jindai cedar logs that had been unearthed during 
construction of a tunnel through Mt. Chokai in Akita Prefecture. These logs had lain undisturbed in the 
ground for over 1,000 years, and he immediately sensed their mysterious power. He knew that here was 
the raw material he had been looking for. He used his joinery techniques to create boxes of jindai cedar, 
and with this new material Nakagawa's artistic style expanded greatly. 

The technique of combining pieces of wood with different colors and grains to produce patterns is 
known as mokuga. It came to Japan from Tang China during the Nara period (710-784). The Shosoin 
Repository houses a number of musical instruments, boxes and other wooden items elegantly decorated 
using mokuga techniques. Nakagawa's mokuga technique developed out of his original masa-awase 
technique, and is completely different from the mokuga works stored in the Shosoin, which are made by 
inlaying. Rather than inlaying different woods onto the surface of a box or other item, he joins different 
woods together to make the basic shape. He combines pieces of wood with straight grains to produce 
interesting geometrical patterns. As jindai cedar changes color when viewed from different angles, a 
pattern produced from this material can expand in an infinity of ways if the orientation of the wood is 
varied. 

Nakagawa's mokuga technique is extremely intricate. To make a single box, he combines some 500 
rectangular pieces of wood together. For a tortoise-shell pattern, such as that on page 45, he needs as 
many as 1,200 triangular pieces. His studio is stocked with a wide variety of tools, including the tradi- 
tional tools designed for shaving soft woods such as cedar. Even among traditional tools, he favors the 
old styles. His cutting tools are carefully sharpened before they are used to work the wood, and the 
wood is smoothed in the traditional way, using leaves with abrasive properties. For polish, Nakagawa 
uses a traditional wax extracted from the seeds of trees. 

Nakagawa's focus has always been to bring out the character and 
quality of bare wood. "| want to listen to the silent voice of the 
wood, and to create works that respond to that voice," he says. 
These are the words of a woodworker who has worked hard to gain 
an intimate knowledge of the beauty of wood. &i 


LOOKING FOR. 


MOKUGA BOX OF JINDAI CEDAR 
Kiyotsugu Nakagawa, 1991 
Jindai cedar is cedar that has remained 


over 1,000 years. It has a gray color, and a 
beautiful grain. This work of jindai cedar 
almost seems to show how the wood has 
changed from a living plant to a mineral. 





buried in the ash from a volcanic eruption for 
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reathing deeply after scrambling up a bank, ! taste the air infused 
with the smell of grass. The noise of cicadas echoes around 
a hollow where there nestles a shrine devoted to the water gods. 
Cutting through a bamboo grove, | feel the cool air flow from 
the depths of the forest along the line of a stream. Away from the shade, the 
midsummer sun beats down mercilessly. 

Very. few farmers are to be seen out working under the scorching sun. 
Those with farm work to do try to finish it before the sun comes up, or after 
it goes down. One can occasionally catch sight of a keen farmer revving up 
a grass-trimmer. Controlling the weeds in the stifling heat is one of the many tasks 
the farmer must do, but it is a punishing task under the summer sun. 

To make the job even more difficult, the beans growing on the ridges 
between the rice paddies must be left untouched. The weeds must be cut 
back without damaging the beans — just the slightest nick to the one- 
centimeter thick beanstalks, and the beans will topple to the ground to join 


the weeds leveled around them. The beanstalks provide a beautiful pattern 
among the deep green of the stepped paddy fields, and grow well thanks to 
the sun.and the fertile soil. Beans grown on the ridges between the rice 
paddies (the broad-leaved plants seen in the photo) are bigger and tastier 
than field-grown beans. They even have а name – azemame — to 
distinguish them from regular soybeans, an indication of the recognition 
they have earned. 

The presence of azemame on the ridges between stepped rice paddies 
is proof that the paddies are well-maintained. While there is a sense of 
loneliness about summer in the countryside, the pleasant feeling of being in 
a huge green garden is something that only this season has. 


MITSUHIKO IMAMORI is a photographer. | 
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| liked the article about the Information 
Technology Society (Special Feature, February 
2004 issue). It is very interesting that computers 
can do so many things for us. | think the Internet 
will be the most important technology for the fu- 
ture. We can connect with people across the 
globe, so the world will become a smaller place. 
| hope Japan will help other countries which do 
not have such advanced information technology. 
Jonathon Chang 

Singapore 


Thank you for an interesting magazine! There 
are many different articles on a variety of topics, 
50 that every month there is always something 
to enjoy reading. | think it would be good if you 
widened your scope to include more cultural ar- 
ticles because this is an aspect of Japan that 
many people want to know about, and | am sure 
there are many people with an interest in 
Japanese culture who cannot always find the in- 
formation they want. This is where your maga- 
zine could play a useful role and appeal to many 
people as well. 
Manuel Garcia 
Cebu, Philippines 


| received the March 2004 issue of your maga- 
zine. | found it art oriented. The article about the 
Ino Maps was unbelievable and informative. | 
heartily admire Ino's labor in his old age, and | 
would like to thank you for presenting this infor- 
mation as many people did not know about it. 
Mahesh Nepal 
Pulchowk, Nepal 


Readers are invited to send in their 
opinions on any topics raised in any issue 
of APP: Japan+, or indeed on any topic 
relevant to Japan and the Asia-Pacific 
region. Letters are welcome either by 
e-mail (j-plus@jijigaho.or.jp) or by post 
(APP: Јарап+, Jjiji Gaho Sha, Fonte 
Akasaka Building, Akasaka 7-10-17, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo 107-0052, Japan.) 


VISIT US ONLINE > 
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Japanese food has been eaten with chopsticks 
since time immemorial. As well as being a perma- 
nent fixture on the dining table, chopsticks are 
such an important part of the culture of the coun- 
try that they even have ceremonial uses. 
Chopsticks come in different sizes, and are made 
of wood or bamboo, metal, even ivory or other 
materials. 

Chopsticks are used in many countries in Asia. 
Often, different types of chopsticks are used for 
different purposes, such as for cooking or for tak- 
ing food from communal dishes. In Japan, every 
family member has their own set of chopsticks — 
this is less common in other countries, where 
everyone often uses identical chopsticks. When a 
table is laid for a family meal in Japan, each per- 
son's own set of chopsticks is put on their place at 
the table. Often the father or other adults will have 
longer, thicker chopsticks, and children will have 
shorter, more manageable ones to suit their 
smaller hands. Some chopsticks are simple, made 


only of carved wood, whereas others are more or- 











nate, decorated with lacquer or inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl. Many people prefer chopsticks with mod- 
ern designs using bold colors or unusual shapes. 
Chopsticks have become popular souvenirs 
among overseas tourists traveling to Japan. People 
take them back home not just as ornaments or for 


eating with — chopsticks also make great hairpins 


or cocktail stirrers. Ra 
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TOKYO BIG SIGHT EVENT SCHEDULE wy 200.—septemser 2004 


6/30 (Wed) - 7/2 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 

14th FPD MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY 
EXPO & CONFERENCE (FINETECH JAPAN) 
FINETECH JAPAN Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


7/1 (Thu) — 7/3 (Sat) Trade ¥2000 

2nd International Office Machines & Equipment 
Expo Tokyo 2004 

OFMEX Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8505 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


7/1 (Thu) — 7/3 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥2000 

15th International Stationery & Office Products 
Fair Tokyo 2004 

ISOT Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8505 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


7/2 (Fri) - 7/3 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 
MIRAIICHI 2004 

MIRAIICHI EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Tel: 03-3665-9033 Fax: 03-3662-0817 


7/6 (Tue) – 7/8 (Thu) Trade/Public ¥2000 
International Photocatalyst Techno Fair 2004 
Tokyo Big Sight Kasumigaseki Office 

Tel: 03-3503-7641 Fax: 03-3503-7620 


7/7 (Wed) — 7/9 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 

Data Warehouse & Customer Relationship 
Management Expo and Conference in Tokyo 
Data Warehouse & CRM Expo & Conference 

in Tokyo 2004 

Tel: 03-3349-8504 Fax: 03-3349-8500 


7/7 (Wed) — 7/9 (Fri) Trade Y5000 

Embedded Systems Expo & Conference in Tokyo 
Embedded Systems Expo Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8504 Fax: 03-3349-8500 


7/7 (Wed) — 7/9 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 

Data Storage Expo & Conference in Tokyo 
Data Storage Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8504 Fax: 03-3349-8500 


7/7 (Wed) — 7/9 (Fri) Trade ¥5000 
Information Security Expo & Conference 

in Tokyo 

Information Security Expo Show Management 
Tel: 03-3349-8504 Fax: 03-3349-8500 


7/7 (Wed) - 7/9 (Еп) Trade ¥5000 

Software Development Expo & Conference 

in Tokyo 

Software Development Expo & Conference in Tokyo 
Tel: 03-3349-8504 Fax: 03-3349-8500 


7/14 (Wed) — 7/16 (Ға) Guest Only Free 
INTERNATIONAL MODERN HOSPITAL SHOW 2004 


HOSPITAL SHOW Secretariat 
Tel: 03-3403-8615 Fax: 03-3403-5716 


7/16 (Fri) — 7/18 (Sun) Public ¥1000 
ANTIQUE JAMBOREE 

Antique Jamboree office 

Tel: 03-5996-4105 Fax: 03-5996-4130 


7/21 (Wed) — 7/23 (Fri) Guest Only ¥2000 
The 6th Japan International Seafood & 
Technology Expo 

Exhibition Technologies, Inc. 

Tel: 03-5775-2855 Fax: 03-5775-2856 


7/21 (Wed) — 7/23 (Fri) Trade/Public Y2000 

1st NEXT GENERATION WIRELESS TECHNOLOGY 
EXHIBITION 

E.J.Krause & Associates, Inc. JAPAN 

Tel: 03-5212-7071 Fax: 03-5212-6091 


7/21 (Wed) — 7/23 (Ға) Trade/Public ¥2000 
EXPO COMM WIRELESS JAPAN 2004 
E.J.Krause & Associates, Inc. JAPAN 

Tel: 03-5212-7071 Fax: 03-5212-6091 


7/21 (Wed) — 7/23 (Fri) Trade Free 
International Fashion Fair 

ICS Convention Design, Inc. 

Tel: 03-3219-3561 Fax: 03-3292-1813 


7/25 (Sun) Public Y700 
Summer Live Festa 2004 
Ticket YOU 

Tel: 03-5828-001 1 


7/28 (Wed) — 7/30 (Fri) Trade/Public Ұ1000 
e-Learning WORLD 2004 -Expo & Forum- 
CNT Inc. 

Tel: 03-5297-8855 Fax: 03-5294-0909 


7/30 (Fri) - 8/1 (Sun) Trade/Public ¥1500 
AUTO GALLERY TOKYO 2004 

AUTO GALLERY ASSOCIATION 

Tel: 03-5246-6040 Fax: 03-3845-7743 


8/7 (Sat) - 8/8 (Sun) Public Free 

MAINICHI 3on3 BASKETBALL CHAMPIONSHIP 
2004 

MAINICHI 3on3 BASKETBALL ADMINISTRATION 
Tel: 03-5771-7725 Fax: 03-5410-2770 


8/20 (Fri) - 8/22 (Sun) Public ¥1200 

The 5th International Model Railroad 
Convention Japan 

Non-Profit Organization Japan Association of 
Model Railroaders (JAM) 

Tel: 03-3954-7773 Fax: 03-3954-7771 


8/21 (Sat) — 8/22 (Sun) Public Y1500 
The Amateur Radio Festival Ham Fair 2004 





The Japan Amateur Radio League, Inc. JARL 
Tel: 03-5395-3118 Fax: 03-5395-3134 


8/29 (Sun) Public ¥1000 

TOKYO TOY FESTIVAL 

Tokyo Toy Festival Executive Committee 
Tel: 045-621-8655 Fax: 045-621-8676 


8/29 (Sun) Public 
Good Comic City XI 
Akaboo 

Tel: 03-3225-8520 


8/29 (Sun) Public Y2000 

Wonder Festival 2004 Summer 
Wonder Festival project office 

Tel: 06-6909-5660 Fax: 06-6909-0861 


9/2 (Thu) - 9/4 (Sat) Trade/Public Free 
Japan Jewellery Fair 2004 

Japan Jewellery Association 

Tel: 03-3835-8567 Fax: 03-3839-6599 


9/2 (Thu) — 9/4 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 
42nd Amusement Machine Show 

Japan Amusement Machinery Manufacturers 
Association 

Tel: 03-3438-2363 Fax: 03-5472-7115 


9/2 (Thu) — 9/4 (Sat) Public ¥500 

SIGN & DISPLAY SHOW 2004 

TOKYO OUTDOOR ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
Tel: 03-3626-2251 Fax: 03-3626-2255 


9/7 (Tue) — 9/10 (Fri) Trade Free 

THE 58th Tokyo INTERNATIONAL GIFT SHOW 
Autumn 2004 

BUSINESS GUIDE-SHA, INC. 

Tel: 03-3843-9851 Fax: 03-3843-9850 


9/13 (Mon) - 9/15 (Wed) Trade ¥3000 
Diet & Beauty Fair 2004 

CMP Japan Co., Ltd. 

Tel: 03-5296-1017 Fax: 03-5296-1018 


9/14 (Tue) — 9/17 (Fri) Trade ¥1000 
LOGIS-TECH TOKYO 2004 

LOGIS-TECH TOKYO 

Tel: 03-3434-3453 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


9/15 (Wed) – 9/17 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
VACUUM 2004-Japan Vacuum Show 

CNT Inc. 

Tel: 03-5297-8855 Fax: 03-5294-0909 


9/15 (Wed) — 9/17 (Fri) 7rade/Public ¥1000 
AUTO-ID EXPO 2004 

CNT Inc 

Tel: 03-5297-8855 Fax: 03-5294-0909 


9/20 (Mon) — 9/21 (Tue) Trade/Public ¥1000 


Monozukuri Big Gallery 
Monozukuri Big Gallery Committee 
Tel: 03-5215-5112 Fax: 03-5215-5463 


9/21 (Tue) - 9/23 (Thu) Trade/Public ¥1000 
BioFach Japan Organic EXPO 2004 

BFJ Organic EXPO Secretariat 

Tel: 03-5404-7351 Fax: 03-5404-7352 


9/21 (Tue) - 9/23 (Thu) Trade/Public ¥1000 
NATURAL EXPO 2004 

NATURAL EXPO SECRETARIAT 

Tel: 03-3512-5675 Fax: 03-3512-5680 


9/22 (Wed) – 9/25 (Sat) Public ¥1000 

Tokyo Woodworking Machinery World Fair 2004 
Tokyo Woodworking Machinery World Fair Office 
Tel: 03-3643-0531 Fax: 03-3630-9497 


9/24 (Fri) - 9/26 (Sun) Trade/Public ¥1200 

JATA World Tourism Congress & Travel Fair 2004 
JATA World Tourism Congress & Travel Fair Secretariat 
Tel: 03-5501-3216 Fax: 03-5501-3218 


9/29 (Wed) — 10/1 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
LICENSING ASIA 2004 

Secretariat of LICENSING ASIA 

Tel: 03-5282-8105 Fax: 03-5282-8051 


9/29 (Wed) — 10/1 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
2004 PAN-EXHIBITION FOR WASH AND CLEAN 
THE NIKKAN KOGYO SHIMBUN, LTD. 

Tel: 03-3222-7232 Fax: 03-3222-7028 


9/29 (Wed) — 10/1 (Fri) 7rade/Public ¥1000 
NIKKEI NANOTECH BUSINESS FAIR 2004 

NIHON KEIZAI SHIMBUN, INC. GENERAL PROJECT 
DEPARTMENT CULTURALAND BUSINESS PROJECT 
BUREAU 

Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 


9/29 (Wed) — 10/1 (Fri) Trade/Public Free 
interstyle 04 autumn 

interstyle executive committee 

Tel: 03-3269-2119 Fax: 03-3269-2179 


9/30 (Thu) — 10/1 (Fri) 7rade/Public Free 
JAPAN PLASTIC HOUSEWARES FAIR 
Japan Industry Union of Plastic Housewares 
Manufacturers 

Tel: 03-3561-8778 Fax: 03-3561-8779 





The events schedule is based on 
information received from organizers. It is 
subject to change without notice. 

For more information, please contact the 


management office for each event. 
ы 
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Garden Beer Terrace 


Sekirei 


1~Ssl 


June August 





16:30 Open 
21:00 Last orders for food 
21:30 Last orders for drinks 


ө Opening time may vary 





This summer, enjoy the cool breeze at the Sekirei 
Beer Terrace, part of Meiji Kinenkan. In the delightful 
setting of a Japanese garden, traditional Japanese 
dances are performed nightly. Surrounded by the 
lush greenery you can forget the frantic pace of the 
modern city, and relax with drinks and the elegance 
of dances from another era. 


Sekirei 
Beer Terrace 





Traditional Japanese Entertainment and Dance 
Daily Program 


The gentle tinkling of a wind-chime, the bustle of 
people in the streets... the sounds of a Japanese 
summer have remained unchanged since time 
immemorial. Our show in the garden of Meiji 
Kinenkan recreates this atmosphere of old Japan. 

The program has many light performances on the 
theme of people and scenes from olden-day Japan. 
The vendors, the street performers, the many 
different characters that contributed to the vibrancy 
of Edo-era Japan—you can see them all in our daily 
program. 

Special events will be held to commemorate 


the Meiji Kinenkan’s 15th anniversary. 
Traditional Japanese dances are performed nightly 


Meiji Kinenkan 
http://www.meijikinenkan.gr.jp/ 


The Garden Beer Terrace Plan 
http://www.meijikinenkan.gr.jp/sekirei/ 
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100 Great Years, Thank You 
A new millennium, a new Toppan. 





е th 
Anniversary 


We want to bring you closer together. 
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COMMUNICATION 


When you meet someone or come across new information, 

the encounter can bring an inspiration ... feelings that can be shared. 

This is how we enrich our hearts. It is indeed the wonder of communication. 
Which is why we at Toppan do not limit ourselves to printing alone. 

We are always discovering new methods of communicating, 

whether in the field of electronics or multimedia. 

Today, Toppan is striving to become a leader 

in the "information communications industry," 


bringing tomorrow's new opportunities right to you. 


COMMUNICATIONS INDUSTRY 
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TOPPAN PRINTING CO.,LTD. 
1. Kanda Izumi-cho. Chiyoda-ku. Tokyo. Japan 


http://www.toppan.co.jp/ 
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A small chocolate egg, inside which is a 
plastic capsule. Open the capsule, and 
nestling inside is a tiny model figure. 
There are different series of figures, 
such as animals, prehistoric monsters 
or people, making them a collector's 
delight. These chocolate eggs with their 
hidden treasures have enjoyed a surge 
of popularity in Japan —120 million 
were sold between 1999 and 2002. 
And it wasn't just children, either: the 
chocolate eggs became a craze among 
adult collectors, with many customers 
ordering dozens at a time. 

The main architect of this boom 
was the miniature model manufac- 
turer Kaiyodo. The company began 


miniature 


life 40 years ago as a shop of just five 


square meters which sold miniature 
toys and model kits; in the 19805 it 
turned away from retailing miniatures 
to manufacturing them. In the late 
1990s Kaiyodo came up with its own 
original way of producing miniatures 
with moving parts. Many of its new 
figures were based on popular anime 
characters of the time, and these “ac- 
tion” figures were a big hit among 
fans. Packaging the miniatures in 
chocolate eggs spread the name of 
Kaiyodo beyond the realm of die-hard 
fans and miniature collectors, and the 
company found its products enjoying 
a widespread appeal. 


From humble origins, miniature model 
manufacturer Kaiyodo has become a big name 


The popularity Kaiyodo's minia- 
tures lies in the close attention to de- 
tail and the high quality of the finished 
article. The prototypes are made by 
the company's modelers, and they are 
then sent to factories in China to be 
mass produced. Kaiyodo employs be- 
tween 10 and 20 modelers, each spe- 
cializing in their own particular field 
such as dinosaurs, animals or robots. 
Each modeler has his or her own en- 
thusiastic fan base, acknowledging the 
modeler as an expert in that field. 

Company founder and president 
Osamu Miyawaki explains Kaiyodo's 
company policy; "Our main concern 
isn't making a profit, our business is 


SEIYA KAWAMOTO 


brand. How did the company manage It? 





simply creating the things that we enjoy 
creating. To tell the truth, our animals 
and dinosaurs didn't sell very well at all 
for almost 20 years, but we kept on 
making them anyway; as a result our 





modelers became really first-rate. For 


them, work is more of a pleasure than 
a chore, and that's why they're able to 
remain so enthusiastic about their 
work. To keep coming up with prod- 


ucts that customers will appreciate 
takes a lot of thought and skill.” 
Miyawaki likens the finely-tuned 


skills of his modelers to those of the 
master artists and craftsmen of the 
past. He points out that ukiyo-e wood- 
block prints, which are one of Japan's 
most instantly recognizable and best 
loved art forms, are created through a 
series of different processes. In the 
same way, miniatures are works of art 
that require the collaboration of sev- 
eral highly skilled craftsmen. 

Indeed, Kaiyodo's skills have re- 
cently made inroads into the world of 
contemporary art. In September 2003 
Miss Ko?, a work produced jointly by 


leading contemporary artist Takashi 
Murakami and Kaiyodo modeler 
Bome, was auctioned at Christie's in 
New York for a cool US$560,000 — the 
highest amount ever paid for a work 
of Japanese contemporary art. In 2001 
Bome was invited to participate in a 
group exhibition sponsored by the 
Cartier Foundation for Contemporary 
Art, and the artistic content of his 
works has received high acclaim 
throughout the contemporary art 
world both at home and abroad. 

In 2003 Kaiyodo received a re- 
quest from the British Museum to 
make miniature models of some of 
the exhibits from its collection of an- 





Figures from L to R: 1 A robot from the popular anime Neon 
Genesis Evangelion. 2 A Japanese crane, from one of the series 
of Japanese animals. 3 Mr. DOB & Mushrooms, a collaboration 
with renowned contemporary artist Takashi Murakami. 

4 Ultraman is one of Japan's favorite action hero characters. 


Bottom left: Kaiyodo president Osamu Miyawaki with some of 
his Egyptian models, 


cient Egyptian artifacts. The models 
are now on sale at the British Museum 
shop. Now 76, Miyawaki beams with 
pride as he relates, “20 years ago, 
making miniatures for museums 
around the world was just a pipe 
dream, but now we're finally begin- 
ning to see it come true. We've even 
started talks with a museum of natural 
history in the US." 

Regardless of whether they are 
making free gifts or works of art, 
Kaiyodo takes pride in all that they do. 
And perhaps because of this, the 
miniature world of Kaiyodo seems to 
be expanding all the time. Bi 

— MAYUMI NAKAMURA 


SOCIETY 


he Japanese legal exams are open to anyone, regardless of age or aca- 

demic background. Those who pass the exams undergo a period of 

training, and can then go on to become lawyers, judges or prosecutors. 

Up until recently, however, the harsh reality was that of the approxi- 

mately 50,000 people who sat each examination only 1,200 passed, 
making actual entry into the legal profession the domain of a select few. In order 
to join this elite band, candidates often attended specialist preparatory schools and 
spent an inordinate amount of time studying at home. For those who had set their 
hearts on entering the legal profession, perseverance and determination were 
among the foremost prerequisites. 

New reforms aim to throw the doors to the legal profession wide open. 
Kazuhiro Hasegawa, Head of the section for professional graduate schools in the 
schools Higher Education Bureau of the Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, 
Science and Technology, explains the reason for the reforms; "In present-day 
Japan, laws are being applied to a growing number of fields, including the private 
and public sectors, the medical field and international relations. The role of the 
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legal profession has become more important, and reform of the legal system was 
urgently needed to raise the quality of the legal profession." 

A central feature of the reforms has been the establishment of graduate law 
schools to give advanced legal training. Students with no previous legal experience 
take a three-year course, while those with previous experience enroll for two years. 
The courses are very demanding, but those who do manage to pass can go on to 
take the new legal examinations. One aim of these reforms is to increase the num- 
ber of successful examinees to around 3,000 per sitting of the legal examinations 
by the year 2010. 

In April of this year 68 public and private graduate law schools throughout 
Japan opened their doors, accepting over 5,000 students. One such school is the 
School of Law of the University of Tokyo (photo facing page), a university which al- 
ready boasts a long history of providing new recruits to the legal profession. There 
were 2,000 applicants to take the graduate school's entrance examination. These 
applicants hailed from a wide variety of backgrounds, and included medical doc- 
tors, bank clerks, local government officials and chartered accountants, with an age 


range from 23 to well over 40. After taking the entrance exami- 
nations, 106 successful examinees have since embarked on the 
three-year course, while 202 successful candidates have been 
enrolled on the two-year course. 

"The Japanese legal exams required far too much time de- 
voted to preparatory study," notes Dean Masahito Inouye of this 
new law school. "Due to this, too many in the legal profession 
simply went by the book and were incapable of responding to 
the new types of disputes which accompany the increasingly 
complex nature of today's society. We want to try to make our 
lectures as creative as possible, and to nurture the lawyers 
needed for civil society and lawyers who are able to perform in 
the international arena." 





Many of the students already have experience of life in the wider world, and 
their motivation level is very high. One such student is 38-year-old Takao 
Nakamura, who launched his own IT venture business. He relates, "| used to have 
many dealings with overseas companies, but Japanese lawyers couldn't explain 
much beyond the basic legal formalities. So | thought it would be a good idea if 
we had lawyers in Japan with experience of doing business." 

Toin University of Yokohama, Kanagawa Prefecture, has had only one success- 
ful graduate from its law department since it was established in 1993. The Toin 
University of Yokohama Law. School (photo left), which runs only a three-year 
course, already has 78 students from many walks of life. Professor Takao 





Yamashiro of the Faculty of Law of Toin University of Yokohama reveals his hopes 
for the new graduate law school, "I want us to nurture legal professionals who are 
able to solve legal problems that crop up in a wide variety of fields, such as medi- 
cine, sports and business." In contrast to more traditional and well-known universi- 
ties, Toin University of Yokohama Law School is eagerly putting together an 
academic team of ex-judges, lawyers who specialize in patent law, and lawyers 
with experience in trademark protection of computer game software. 

One student at Toin University is a 30 year-old housewife. "| used to work part 
time, as many wives do," she says. "But | was dismayed at the lack of recognition 
given to the rights of part time workers. If and when | graduate, | want to become 
a judge with a keen sense of the plight of working wives." 

The current system is not without its critics, however. Many point to the fact that 
new graduate law schools seem to be popping up all over the place, with a partic- 





ularly large concentration in urban conurbations, all geared toward churning out as 
many graduates as possible. This, the argument goes, will eventually lead to a gen- 
eral decline in the standard of the legal profession. 

Kazuhiro Nakanishi, a lawyer in the Office for Activities for the Improvement of 
Legal Practice of the Japan Federation of Bar Associates, points out, "At the mo- 
ment, there are enough motivated students to fill the places, but each new gradu- 
ate law school is going to have to earn its reputation if it wants to be at the 
forefront of the pack." 

The reforms to the Japanese legal system have only just begun, but they are 


likely to have a wide impact on the profession. Ri — TAKASHI TAKIMOTO 
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THE LABORATORIES of the Nanotechnol- 
ogy Center in the Institute of Scientific and 
Industrial Research at Osaka University 
carry out some of the very latest in high- 
tech research. These rooms, where re- 
searchers use electron microscopes to 
uncover the secrets of a world smaller than 
a hundred thousandth of the thickness of a 
single hair, have something of the magic of 
a medieval alchemist's workshop. 

Nanotechnology is the general term 
used to describe technology applied on a 
nanometer (a billionth of a meter) scale. 
The basic building blocks of nanotechnol- 
ogy are atoms and molecules. The field 
holds potential for developments such as 
new materials with properties not found in 
the natural world, or tiny devices capable 
of storing vast amounts of data. With such 
attractive possibilities, international compe- 
tition in the field of nanotechnology is al- 
ready fierce. 

In 2000, then US President Bill Clinton 
implemented the National Nanotechnology 
Initiative (NNI), saying he hoped one day for 
the development of technology that would 
be able to store the entire contents of the 
Library of Congress in a device the size 
of a sugar cube. In Japan, nanotech- 
nology has been designated as a 
separate area of advanced tech- 
nology for prioritized develop- 
ment, along with information 
technology (IT), biotechnology 
and environmental sciences. 

“These days, a great deal 
of the research in fields such 
as IT, the biosciences, and 
the environment is already 
being done in the nano-realm. 

In that sense, nanotechnology 

is not so much a separate disci- 

pline as a fundamental technology 
that supports other areas of ad- 
vanced technological research,” says 
Professor Tomoji Kawai, director of the 
Institute of Scientific and Industrial 
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Research. An expert іп advanced technolo- 
gies, Kawai has also served on the nan- 
otechnology task force, an advisory body 
serving the national government’s New 
Industry Development Strategy. 

There are two basic approaches to nan- 
otechnology. First is a “top-down” method 
of applying miniaturizing techniques to 
make materials ever smaller. This approach 
is already used in semiconductor manufac- 
turing, and miniaturization has already pro- 
gressed so far that circuits with lines a 
mere 100 nanometers wide can be etched 
onto semiconductor chips. The other ap- 
proach to nanotechnology is a “bottom-up” 
method, in which atoms and molecules are 
combined to create nanoscopic materials. 
Most current research in nanotechnology 
focuses on this bottom-up approach. 

“To be successful in bottom-up nan- 
otechnology, we need to learn from 
biotechnology,” says 
Kawai. “The 





human body is a perfect model of bottom- 
up nanotechnology; amino acids are 
arranged according to a nanoscopic DNA 
program to synthesize proteins, and these 
proteins in turn form our exquisitely fine- 
tuned organs.” 

Researchers in Kawai's laboratory are 
using this sort of insight from living organ- 
isms in their work to develop DNA devices. 
The top-down approach to semiconductor 
processing will eventually reach a limit be- 
yond which the technology cannot be 
shrunk any further, but Kawai's group pro- 
poses using DNA for electronic circuits in 
place of semiconductor materials. If their 


research is successful, the size of their DNA 
devices will be even smaller than today’s 
tiny semiconductors. 

Another example of nanotechnology, 
and one that already has commercial appli- 
cations, is the biochip. A biochip is pre- 
pared by processing a glass or silicon 
substrate to form a chip. Human DNA or 
protein is then implanted on the chip to 
serve as a sort of “test tube.” In the future, 
biochips will allow us to monitor our daily 
health — simply swabbing the chip surface 
with saliva or a tiny droplet of blood will 
provide an instant health check. Biochips 
are being used in medical facilities for ge- 


netic analysis related to cancer and genetic 
disorders. 

“Advances in quantum mechanics in the 
20th century identified almost all the wide 
variety of building blocks that make up dif- 
ferent materials. This century, the race is all 
about who can successfully combine those 
atoms and molecules to create new value,” 
explains Kawai. 

All materials are made up of combina- 
tions of elements, of which there are ap- 
proximately 100. Combining these elements 


at the level of atoms to design completely 


new materials — nanotechnology really is 


the modern alchemy. 


Above: Laser MBE devices like this 
one at Osaka University are impor 
tant tools in nanotechnology. A laser 
irradiates a substrate material, pro- 
ducing crystal layers only a few atoms 
thick. A laser MBE device can be used 
to develop new materials with prop- 


erties not found in the natural world 
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IN JUNE 1991, an amazing discovery was 
made in the laboratories of a major elec- 
tronics manufacturer. Dr. Sumio lijima, a 
senior researcher with NEC, marveled at the 
crystals arrayed under his electron micro- 
scope. The crystals were laid out in an or- 
derly design much like the hollow bamboo 
cylinders seen in traditional Japanese bam- 
boo. lijima had discovered carbon nan- 
otubes, today hailed as one of the most 
significant finds in nanotechnology. In spite 
of a diameter of just a few nanometers, 
these carbon tubes are stronger than steel. 
They are a promising material for applica- 
tion in areas as diverse as electronic devices 
and composite materials. Carbon nanotubes 
are of great importance in the effort to cre- 
ate “bottom-up” nanotech devices. 

NEC is taking the nanotube a step further. 
The company’s researchers are developing a 
small fuel cell for use in laptop computers 
and mobile telephones that uses nanohorns, 
one type of nanotube. A fuel cell is a cell that 
produces electricity from a chemical reaction 
between hydrogen and oxygen. Because fuel 
cells place little load on the environment, 
they are seen as highly efficient next-genera- 
tion power sources. Today, most laptop com- 
puters use lithium-ion batteries. However, 
fuel cells can achieve an energy density (the 
electrical capacity per unit of weight of a ma- 
terial) 10 times that of lithium-ion batteries. If 
the NEC research is successful, a laptop com- 
puter could use small fuel cells to run 
continuously for up to 40 hours — 

a welcome prospect for anyone 
whose computer has ever 
died on them. 

Fuel cell electrodes 
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comprised activated carbon coated with a 
very fine platinum powder. Research has 
shown, however, that using nanohorns in 
place of the activated carbon improves gen- 
erating efficiency. Thus, nanotechnology has 
played a role in helping to “upgrade” fuel 
cells. An NEC public relations spokesperson 
says, "We hope to conclude the research 
stage for this technology in 2004, and within 
the coming year, move the product to the 
market.” 

The day when a nanomaterial discovered 
in Japan gives rise to a new industry is just 


around the corner. 


IN RECENT YEARS, “top-down” micro- 
scopic semiconductor processing technolog 
has been applied to the ultimate in small 
machines. Research into nanomachines (o 
NEMs, for nanoelectromechanical devices) 
and micromachines (or MEMs, for micro- 
electromechanical devices) is exploring wa 
to build mechanical systems that operate i 
the nanoworld. 

The health care chips on which Dr. 
Yasuhiro Horiike of the National Institute fa 
Materials Science Biomaterials Center is 
working are one example of such microma 
chines. Horiike hopes that in the very near 
future users will be able to use the health 
care chip at home to easily perform blood 
tests. The chip will be used to obtain a mi- 
nuscule blood sample, and will quickly dis- 
play blood chemistry analysis results on a 
monitor. It will also be possible to send the 
data to the patient's health care provider vi 
a mobile telephone device, allowing for 
long-distance medical care. 

"| first came up with this concept about 
eight years ago, when | was hospitalized fo 
cancer treatment," says Horiike. "Nurses 
busily came and went as they made their 
rounds. I thought that electronic technolog 
my own specialty, could be applied to mak 
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medical care more efficient. If patients could 
perform health checkups at home, it would 


help prevent disease." 


The chip prototype is a 2.7-square cen- 
timeter plastic plate. Mounted on one edge 
of the chip is a tiny needle, which at just 150 
microns (150 millionths of a meter) in diame- 
ter is painless. The needle is used to extract a 
six microliter (six millionths of a liter) blood 
sample. Chemical sensors on the chip per- 
form analyses; eight different tests can be 
run on the blood sample, including tests of 
the pH of the sample and concentrations of 
sodium, potassium, calcium, and glucose. 
The data gathered by the chip can help indi- 
cate a patient's risk of lifestyle diseases. 

“With about 4,000 different components, 
the blood flowing through our veins is a 
treasure trove of information. In the future | 
hope to design a chip that can perform 20 
separate tests,” says Horiike. Tests that can 
be carried out by patients themselves at 
home are limited to things like blood pres- 
sure, temperature, or the concentration of 
oxygen in the blood. But a chip that could 
perform 20 different tests would allow for 
comprehensive health examinations without 
a patient having to leave his or her home. 

Of course, blood and vascular conditions 
vary greatly from person to person. Many is- 
sues must still be addressed before a 
method that allows everyone to do blood 
tests at home is perfected. However, Horiike 
plans to complete his prototype chip by the 
end of the year and begin performance test- 
ing at medical facilities. His research has 
been designated for funding as a “pre- 
venture” project by the Japan Science and 
Technology Agency (JST). 

Nanotechnology is forming connections 
with IT and biotechnology to produce the 
everyday necessities of the future. 





THIS YEAR MARKS the fifth anniversary 


of the opening of the RIKEN Genomic 


Sciences Center (GSC), established as a hot- 


house for genomic research in Japan in 
1998. In the 1990s, Japan lagged far behind 
world leaders the United States in the bio- 
sciences. However, the center has an expe- 
rienced leader at the helm — Dr. Yoshiyuki 
Sakaki, who was recently appointed direc- 
tor. Sakaki also heads the Human Genome 
Organization (HUGO), and he sees a bright 
future for biotechnology in Japan. 


RIKEN (The Institute of Chemical and 
Physical Research) is a comprehensive facil- 
ity for research in the natural sciences, with 
a proud history of more than 80 years. 
Scientists affiliated with RIKEN carry out re- 
search across a range of disciplines, includ- 
ing physics, chemistry, and medicine. The 
Genomic Sciences Center is an important 
part of the overall organization. In May 
2000, under Sakaki's leadership a GSC team 
identified the DNA sequence for human 
chromosome 21. GSC researchers have 


made important progress in other projects 


as well. For example, this year they identified 
the sequence for chimpanzee chromosome 
22, gaining important information for a bet- 
ter understanding of human evolution and 
biology. 

“Genomics is a significant area of re- 
search that will lay the foundation for future 
life sciences,” says Sakaki. “Our center is 
gathering important data, and we hope to 
build a useful base for use in bioscience re- 
search.” 

The center has grouped its researchers 
into six different teams in order to make the 





best use of genetic data to analyze the 


various mechanisms of life. Five teams 


gather and analyze data: a genome base se- 


quence analysis team; a team analyzing the 


parts of the genome with genes for deter- 


mining proteins; a team exploring the struc- 


ture of proteins, which are life's basic 
building blocks; and a team each for carry- 
ing out experiments on the genome of 
plants and animals. The findings of these 
five teams are synthesized and processed 
for use in all areas by a sixth, the bioinfor- 
matics team. 


Over the past five years, the GSC teams 
have produced some outstanding results, 
above and beyond their work on decoding 
the human genome. For example, the 
group investigating mutations in plants and 
animals has recorded nearly 20,000 differ- 
ent mutations in the mouse. The GSC has 
published the Mouse Genome 
Encyclopedia, which reveals nearly the en- 
tire sequence for portions of the mouse 
genome that store data for synthesizing 
proteins. Temperature control when storing 
and transporting DNA used to pose a major 
challenge, but GSC scientists developed 
what they call a “DNA book,” attaching 
DNA to paper so it can be carried around 
just like a book. Moreover, in the area of 
protein structure research, the GSC's proj- 
ect to investigate 3,000 major proteins is a 
world leader. The American magazine 
Business Week quite recently spotlighted 
the center, noting that the computer chips 
used there in analysis for bioinformatics 
have the fastest calculation speeds in the 
world. 

Sakaki comments that the center’s ac- 
complishments have helped open doors to 
the future. “Up till now, research into un- 
derstanding the genome has been per- 


formed in layers — the DNA level, the pro- 
tein level, and so on. As we move forward, 
we would like to take a more comprehen- 
sive view of living organisms as large sys- 
tems that make use of different molecules. 
We want to understand how the various lay- 
ers integrate to form a whole. We also need 
to investigate how molecular systems re- 
spond dynamically when affected by a given 
environmental factor.” 

The national government is also working 
to further this research. The genome net- 
work project got under way this year, and 
funding of projects investigating interaction 
between genes and biomolecules already to- 
tals approximately 3 billion yen. “Japan has 
a real advantage in its large store of highly 
accurate data. This will prove to be an im- 
portant tool for further research,” says 
Sakaki. Great things are yet to come from 
the Genomic Sciences Center as we move 


into an era of post-genomic research. 
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“OUR COMPANY is set to take Dragon 


Genomics to the next level.” So asserts 
Ikunoshin Kato, President and CEO of Takara 
Bio, Inc., when asked about his company’s 
future plans. 

Takara Bio, Inc., is a biotechnology com- 
pany established in 2002 as part of the reor- 
ganization of the brewing company Takara 
Shuzo Co., Ltd. The brewer has over 20 
years’ experience of biotechnology work, and 
the new company is a successful application 
of the traditional fermentation techniques 
used in brewing to modern biotechnology. 
Dragon Genomics is the largest genome 
analysis center in Asia. It was established in 
2000 by the same biotechnology department 
of Takara Shuzo that became Takara Bio. It 
boasts state-of-the-art facilities unrivaled by 
anything else in the country, including the 
latest equipment for genome analysis and 
GeneMatcher computers for genetic analysis. 
It received a great deal of media coverage 
during its startup period in 2002; now eager 
to move beyond its preparation phase, 
Takara Bio has been proceeding toward the 


next stage of its development. What areas of 
biotechnology business is Takara Bio target- 
ing? 

“The field of medical biotechnology has 
progressed from the simple development of 
pharmaceuticals to actual cell therapy, and 
now to the stage of gene therapy,” says 
Kato. “Our biotechnology business started 
with the marketing of restriction enzymes, 
used in gene analysis and recombination, so 
we are well versed in the subject of DNA. It 
was our company that first spread the news 
in Japan about PCRs (polymerase chain re- 
actions), which amplify DNA fragments, and 
also DNA chips, which allow the simulata- 
neous monitoring of gene expression levels 
within different types of cells.” 

Takara Bio is now focusing the bulk of its 
efforts on gene therapy. Back in 2000 a re- 
combinant human fibronectin called 
RetroNectin®, developed by Takara Bio, gen- 
erated much attention. RetroNectin" was 
used in the treatment of hereditary immun- 
odeficiency diseases in 11 patients in France, 
who subsequently recovered to the point 


that they are now able to live normal lives. 





Until then, gene therapy had 
consisted of injecting patients 
with adenoviruses that carry a 
therapeutic gene. The effect is 
only temporary, however, mak- 
ing it necessary to continuously 
administer the adenoviruses. 
RetroNectin®, on the other 
hand, works by transferring ge- 
netic material that produces the 
missing proteins onto the 
genome of hematopoietic 
(blood-forming) stem cells, 
which can duplicate themselves 
to give rise to the different 
types of blood cells in the body 
Once the cells containing the 
new genetic material start func- 
tioning within the body, they 
will continuously produce the 
missing proteins throughout 
the patient's life, thus making it 
possible to completely cure the disease. 
RetroNectin^ has become an indispensable 
tool in the field of gene therapy. 

"Our aim now is to use gene therapy to 
treat more people by targeting cancer, dia- 
betes and other prevalent diseases. This is a 
field in which Asia as a whole is noticeably 
lagging behind the Western world," states 
Kato. In fact, initiatives toward this end are 
already apparent. ViroMed, a Korean ven- 
ture company that became a subsidiary of 
Takara Bio in 2000, is pioneering efforts to 
conduct gene therapy on a condition spring- 
ing from diabetes that leads to necrosis in 
the feet and hands. This past spring Takara 
Bio established a new company in a science 
park in Beijing, China, that serves as a hub 
for biotech companies. The new company 
will pursue the clinical development of gene 
therapy in partnership with a large hospital 
that is to be built opposite it. 

Many of Japan’s pharmaceutical compa- 
nies are working with genome-based drug 
development, and a sake manufacturer that 
has long relied on “traditional” biotechnol- 
ogy is leading the way forward. 


nic Electroluminescence 


TELEVISION SETS always used to come 
in a standard box shape. This has com- 
pletely changed with the introduction over 
the last few years of liquid-crystal (LCD) 
and plasma displays; these thin, flat panels 
are an advanced, space-saving alternative 
to the cathode-ray tubes of traditional tele- 
vision sets. Consumers now expect thin, 
high-resolution displays when purchasing a 
television. 

We are now about to see a new genera- 
tion of display technology, which looks set 
to succeed flat panel displays and their 
forerunners, cathode-ray tubes. The most 
promising candidate for the next generation 
of display panels is a technology called or- 
ganic electroluminescence (EL). Organic EL 
displays are distinguished by their incredi- 
ble slimness; the 40-inch organic EL televi- 
sion prototype created by Seiko Epson 
Corporation is a mere 2.1 millimeters thick. 
In comparison, the LCD-display televisions 
currently on the market have a width of ap- 
proximately 6 cen- 


timeters. 


How can displays be so thin? The secret 
lies in the organic compound used in organic 
EL. The word “organic” may bring to mind 
things like organic vegetables, but in this case 
it refers to the fact that the compound con- 
tains carbon. The compound is synthesized 
from petroleum; it is transformed into an ex- 
tremely thin layer on a glass or other sub- 
strate, sandwiched between two electrodes. 
The layer has a thickness of 0.1 microns (100 
billionths of a meter), which is one thou- 


sandth that of a strand of hair. When ап 


electric current is applied, the screen emits 
light. 

Since the screen itself emits light, or- 
ganic EL displays feature rich colors and the 
ability to view a clear image from any angle 
— one drawback of LCD displays is that 
they cannot be viewed from some angles. 
Organic EL technology is already being 
used commercially as displays for cellular 
phones and digital cameras, and the tech- 
nology is expected to be applied to televi- 
sions over the next three to five years. 

Most of the research into organic EL dis- 
play technology for practical application 
uses glass substrates, but Pioneer 
Corporation, a major manufacturer of 
audio-visual electronics, has come up with 
the even more advanced idea of using ultra- 
thin plastic substrates to create plastic-film 
display screens. 

“Organic EL screens will emit light as 
long as there are thin film organic layers 
and electrodes, explains Toshiyuki Miyadera 
of Pioneer's Research and Development 
Laboratories. “Pioneer is now researching 
the use of plastic substrates as a substitute 
for glass, since plastic can be made thinner 
than glass. As of now, we have successfully 
created displays using plastic substrates 
with a thickness of just 0.2 millimeters or so. 
We are aiming for an even thinner sub- 
strate, and we have been working on wear- 
able displays, which are woven into sleeves 
or other parts of clothing.” 

If organic EL technology using plastic 
films is successful, it will open up new pos- 
sibilities for display screens. Screens built 
into clothes or bags would allow people to 
watch television wherever they want, or 
electronic “paper” would take the place of 
the notebook or PDA (personal digital assis- 
tant). At home, you could watch television 
on a 100-inch screen and then roll it up and 
store it when it is not in use. 

The possibilities offered by organic EL 
technology are not limited to displays. The 
Research Institute for Organic Electronics in 


Yamagata Prefecture, which was established 





last year, is carrying out research on organic 
illumination. This research is a collaborative 
effort between industry, government, and 
the academic world. 

Professor Junji Kido of Yamagata 
University, Director General of the Institute 


and a leading researcher of organic EL, ex- 


plains this potential application of organic 


EL: “With linear light sources such as fluores- 
cent lamps, the light must be diffused using a 
lamp cover. In the case of organic EL, the or- 
ganic layer itself emits light; this means that 
you are starting with a planar light source, 
allowing for brighter, more even illumina- 
tion. In addition, we anticipate that the tech- 
nology can be developed so that it consumes 
less power than fluorescent lights.” 

In the not-so-distant future, organically 


illuminated ceilings and walls will make 
rooms as bright as the outdoors, and peo- 
ple will watch the news on displays built 
into the sleeves of their clothing. It may 
sound like science fiction, but organic EL, 
the next-generation information technology, 


has the potential to make it happen. 





Photocatalysts 

IMAGINE a bathroom that always smells 
fresh, or a house that keeps its new looks 
without ever becoming dirty. This may seem 
like the stuff of dreams, but Toto Ltd., 
Japan's leading manufacturer of sanitary 
equipment, has developed products that 
make these dreams reality. 

These products make use of photocata- 
lyst technology. A photocatalyst is a sub- 
stance that facilitates a chemical reaction 
when it is exposed to light. In 1967, Dr. 
Kenichi Honda and Dr. Akira Fujishima to- 
gether discovered that titanium dioxide has 
photocatalyst properties. Their discovery 
was reported in 1972 in the journal Nature, 
gaining worldwide attention as the “Honda- 
Fujishima effect.” 

Photocatalyst technology initially at- 
tracted widespread interest as a mechanism 
for producing clean hydrogen energy due to 
its ability to extract hydrogen from water 
through catalysis. The level of interest 
quickly declined, however, after research in- 
dicated that hydrogen energy production 
would be an unprofitable investment. 
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"Dr. Fujishima was my mentor at school 
as well as my superior at work," recalls 
Mitsuhide Shimohigoshi of the Photocatalyst 
Research Group in the Toto Ltd. Research 
Institute in Chigasaki, Kanagawa Prefecture. 
“Even though interest in his work had 
dropped off, Dr. Fujishima and his research 
team came up with the idea of utilizing the 
ability of photocatalysts to break down or- 
ganic substances for the purpose of deodor- 
izing bathrooms. This marked the start of 
research into the use of photocatalysts to 
break down dirt and grime, an area only 
being explored in Japan.” 

The Toto Ltd. Research Institute is cur- 
rently market testing products that use pho- 
tocatalysts to get rid of dirt. These products 
make use of the water-attracting — or “hy- 
drophilic" — nature of photocatalysts. The 
research aims at creating super-hydrophilic 
photocatalytic surfaces, which not only de- 
compose dirt but also allow the residue to 
be easily washed away with water. One 
problem facing the team is that if the cat- 
alytic layer is made thinner to increase its 


hydrophilic properties, it ends up looking 


like an oily film when coated on glass or tile 
products. “We are trying to develop an im- 
proved catalyst that will be super-hydrophilic 
and aesthetically pleasing at the same time,” 
explains Shimohigoshi. “One approach we 
are trying is to enhance the titanium oxide 
base material at the nano level.” 

In addition to applying super-hydrophilic 
technology to its own products, Toto is also ex- 
panding its patent licensing business. It al- 
ready has three basic patents, and has applied 
for 350 application patents both in Japan and 
abroad. According to Ryuji Matsubara of 
Toto's Public Relations Department, the photo- 
catalyst market is expanding steadily, reaching 
50 billion yen in 2003. 

"The discovery of the principle of photo- 
catalysis by itself did not directly lead to a 
practical application,” explains 
Shimohigoshi. “To translate the principle 
into a product, we need tenacious research 
and development efforts with the involve- 
ment of the manufacturing sector. | believe 
Japan's strength in creating new products 
has contributed to the country's competitive- 
ness in the field of photocatalyst technology." 
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WE USE VAST AMOUNTS of water to 
maintain our comfortable lifestyles, and a 


great deal of this water ends up being 
flushed away as sewage. One of the byprod- 
ucts of the sewage treatment process is 
sewage sludge, and Yokohama City, 
Kanagawa Prefecture, is using this sludge to 
produce energy. The city's Bureau of Sewage 
carried out its own experiments to use the 
sludge as a power source for fuel cells, 
which hold great promise as a form of clean 
energy. 

The Hokubu Sludge Treatment Center is 
in Yokohama City's Tsurumi Ward, an indus- 
trial area situated along Tokyo Bay. The cen- 
ter processes sewage sludge collected from 
five different plants in the city by carrying 
out a process of sludge concentration, diges- 
tion, dehydration, and then incineration. 

Entering the center, one is greeted by the 
imposing presence of 12 enormous digestion 
tanks, each measuring about 25 meters in 
height and 22 meters in diameter. “This cen- 
ter receives about 8,000 cubic meters of 


sewage sludge daily through a dedicated 


pipeline,” explains staff member Norimasa 
Otaku. “This sludge is decomposed in the di- 
gestion tanks using anaerobic microbes such 
as methane bacteria.” 

This biodegradation process not only re- 
duces the amount of amassed sludge to 
about half its original volume, it also gener- 
ates gas, known as biogas or digestion gas, 
that can be used as an energy source. 
“Approximately 60 percent of the digestion 


gas is combustible methane,” explains Otaku. 


“After the gas is desulfurized, it is used as 
fuel for our independent power generators 
or for incinerating the digested sludge.” 

The volume of digestion gas generated 
annually is enormous — about 16 million 
cubic meters. This gas translates into a total 
of 23.9 million kilowatts of power per year 
for the center's gas-powered generators, de- 
livering about 80 percent of the center's 
electricity. In addition, the waste heat from 
the gas turbines is used to maintain the in- 
ternal temperature of the digestion tanks at 
36 C, just the right temperature for the 
methane bacteria to do their stuff. These are 
just some examples of the center's thorough 


efforts not to waste any energy. 

Not satisfied with these accomplish- 
ments, though, between 1994 and 1999 the 
center conducted experiments into using the 
digestion gas to power fuel cells. Fuel cells 
produce electricity through the reaction of 
hydrogen with atmospheric oxygen — the 
only byproduct is water, so they are non- 
polluting. Hydrogen is extracted from the 
methane in the digestion gas, and then 
transferred to fuel cells. A catalyst in the fuel 
cells facilitates the chemical reaction that 
generates electricity. The center's fuel cells 
create an output of 200 kilowatts, and have 
been in use since 1999 to supply about 5 
percent of the electric power used by the 
center. 

“The energy efficiency of fuel cells is bet- 
ter than that of gas engines. Although their 
high cost is still an issue, fuel cells offer 
many advantages, including less noise and 
vibration and the fact that they are virtually 
maintenance-free,” says Otaku. 

Sewage sludge, which is usually just an 
undesirable byproduct, has actually become 
a source of clean energy. 
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Japan Is investing heavily in science and technology, 
but what relevance do they have to our daily lives? 
Professor Akio Etori explains the importance of research. 


IN THE PAST, science and technology 
were often used as a way to boost the pres- 
tige of a nation, and display its strength 
abroad — a prime example of this is the field 
of space exploration. However, after the 
Apollo 11 mission successfully landed on the 
surface of the moon, many people across 
the US began to question what the mission 
had actually achieved, apart from bringing 
back a few dozen kilograms of moon rocks. 


And many people across the world have 
begun to follow suit, asking whether science 
and technology shouldn't be put to more 
practical use, helping people in their every- 
day lives instead of being used to promote 
national pride. 

In Japan too, science and technology be- 
came a symbolic display of the nation’s 
strength. During the period of moderniza- 
tion that followed the Meiji Restoration of 
1868, as well as the period of reconstruction 
following the World War Il, Japan placed 
great reliance on science and technology for 
economic and social prosperity; at the same 
time, science and technology was used as a 


tool to enhance the country's international 
might and standing. The government of the 
Meiji Period (1868-1912) in particular strove 
to introduce new technology and build the 
country's industry. The result was an im- 
pressive array of heavy industries, with in- 
frastructure to match. 

With the environmental problems and 
the oil shocks of the 1970s, many started to 
question the smokestack industries. Calls for 


science and technology to be used for the 
benefit of everybody began to be made in 
earnest. 

In keeping with the idea of using science 
and technology for more widespread practi- 
cal benefits, the government is focusing on 
support for the four fields of nanotechnol- 
ogy, biotechnology, information technology 
(IT) and environmental technology. None of 
these fields require the construction of 
heavy infrastructure; they instead aim at re- 
duced use of resources and energy con- 
sumption, and they seek as much as 
possible to use things close to hand. 

Fields like biotechnology and IT are gov- 


erned by skillful and effective patent str 
gies, and Japan has lagged behind the 
research and development. However, Ja 
was among the first countries to realize 
importance of the field of environment 
technology. Learning from the bitter exp 
ences of the dual oil shocks of the 1970 
Japanese industry has boosted its use o 
ergy-saving technology; as a result, ther 
been almost no increase in energy cons 
tion levels by industry since the 1970s. 
Similarly, problems of air and water pol 
tion led to the development of environ 
tal purification technology. | hope that 
Japan’s experiences in these fields will s 
as a frame of reference for other countr 
confronted by such problems. 

Of the four fields | mentioned, | am 
interested in nanotechnology. In 2000, 
US President Bill Clinton declared the p 
motion of nanotechnology to be an inte 
part of national policy. The present US g 
ernment has continued this policy, and 
2001 announced an annual budget of 
US$500 million (approx. 60 billion yen) 
research and development of nanotech 
ogy. In an effort to keep up, in 2001 the 
Japanese government also announced a 
billion yen budget for nanotechnology, ‹ 
naling the likelihood of an intensificatio 
global competition in this area. 

The fields of biotechnology, IT and e 
ronmental sciences deal with specifics, s 
as genes, data, or natural objects. In co 
trast, nanotechnology is a generic term 
ring to the technology for working at 
“nano-level” (a nanometer is one billio 
a meter) with atoms and molecules. It is 
very wide field indeed, with a great ma 
applications. In fact, nanotechnology un 
lies the other three fields. 

Nanotechnology crosses over into di 
ent fields, and indeed in other areas too 
there are technological overlaps, such a 
nano-biotechnology or bio-informatics, 
pearing all the time. The conventional 
boundaries of many academic fields are 
coming increasingly blurred, and the ti 





National Expenditures for the Sciences 


Life Sciences Environment 


Nanotechnology 


when researchers can be content with con- 
centrating solely on their own particular 
fields is also coming to an end. The current 
academic environment calls for people who 
have a broad intellectual curiosity that 
crosses over conventional academic bound- 
aries. 

So what can be done to ensure that all 
this cutting-edge research can be applied to 
our daily lives? When the physicist J. J. 
Thomson discovered the electron, he was 
asked by a journalist in what ways the dis- 
covery would come in useful; Thomson 
countered that some time in the future gov- 
ernments would be taxing research into 
electrons. In other words, he envisaged a 
time when the results of his research would 
be applicable to everyday life, and would be 
turned into business. Similarly, the work of 
Einstein may also seem far removed from 
everyday people, but without his quantum 
theory of solids we might not now have 
semi-conductors, an essential part of today’s 
world. Pure research is often the starting 
point for applied research. 

In the future, it will become increasingly 
important to connect pure research to tech- 
nology that is relevant to our daily lives. 
Hiroyuki Yoshikawa, President of the 
National Institute of Advanced Industrial 
Science and Technology, stresses the impor- 
tance of pure research by dividing it into two 
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types: type 1 research is pure research, and 
type 2 research is pure research which can 
be linked to research for practical applica- 
tion. From now on there will be ever greater 
demands to fuse the three types of research, 
type 1, type 2 and applied research. 

With the fusion of research types and the 
fusion of different scientific and technologi- 
cal fields, we will really begin to recognize 
the significance that science and technology 
have for everyone. Ri 


(Compiled from an Interview) 


PROFESSOR AKIO ETORI has worked as a TV pro- 
ducer of science programs, and was editor of the 
Japanese edition of the magazine Science. He is 
now a professor in the Department of Sociology at 
Edogawa University. 
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New Industry 
Development Strategy 
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Above: In May of this year Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi visited the Panasonic Center, an experiential 
showroom in Koto Ward, Tokyo, where he viewed the 
latest in "smart" home appliances. 
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ccording to a ranking of international 
^ deem by IMD International 
(the International Institute for Management 
Development), Japan fell from second place 
worldwide in 1993 to 30th place in 2002. 
This significant slide in competitiveness has 
been attributed to a number of factors, rang- 
ing from a rigid industrial structure to diffi- 
culties in commercializing the results of 
basic research. 

Competitiveness may be down, but Japan 
remains an economic giant — the second 
largest economy in the world. A weakened 
Japan could destabilize the world economy. 
In order to boost competitiveness, the 
Cabinet of Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi 
announced its 2002 Basic Policies for 
Economic and Fiscal Policy Management 
and Structural Reform. A major portion of 
the broader initiative is the New Industry 
Development Strategy, aimed at regenerat- 
ing industry in order to revitalize the nation. 
The strategy calls for the prioritized develop- 
ment of the four technological areas dis- 
cussed in this issue's Special Feature. 

It seems that the development measures 
are already taking effect. Among other lights 
on the horizon, Japan's international com- 
petitiveness moved up to 23rd place world- 
wide in 2004. 


АРАМ THROUGH STATISTICS 


Young 








Lifestyles 


2003 survey by a Tokyo FM radio station 
looked at the lifestyles of young people aged 
between 12 and 34. Part of the survey looked at 





the interests of the respondents. Approximately 70% of 
working males listed their interests as "music" or "watching videos or 
DVDs." Roughly the same percentage of working females cited 
"travel" and "chatting with friends," and almost 80% of housewives 
put “visiting bargain shops" as a favorite pastime. Many respondents 
included the Internet and talking with friends among their interests, 
and cell phones have become an essential means of communication 
among young people. More messages are sent and more people are 
contacted by cell phone than by computer, and this is particularly the 
case among high school and university students. Perhaps the conven- 
lence and portability of cell phones help develop a feeling of close- 
ness with friends. 

The survey also looked at worry and stress; over 70% of working 
respondents said that they are worried or stressed by something in 
their lives. More than 90% of women in their 30s complained of 
worry. Among the specific causes of worry, there has been a dramatic 
increase in the number of people who cite "unease about the future"; 
almost 80% of male university students who responded that they 


about money and 
the economy" is also on the rise; almost 7096 of 
freelance part-time workers cited this, the highest figure since the sur- 
vey started in 1997. The current international environment and the 
long, drawn-out recession are possible reasons. 

Among the methods of relieving stress, music is popular with both 
sexes and all age groups. Between 60 and 8096 of high school and 
university students and freelance part-time workers cited listening to 
music as their way of relieving stress. 

The survey showed that as well as being worried about money, 
young people have less disposable income than in previous years. A 
comparison of average disposable incomes shows that single working 
men in their 20s have about 40,000-50,000 yen a month, or about 
one third more than married men. Responses on spending patterns 
show that most high school students spend their money on "fashion," 
while the majority of university students spend their money on "food 
and drink.” Among working people in their 20s there was an increase 
in "savings and investments," another indicator of their concern about 
the future. Young Japanese people have always been known for their 
fondness for spending on luxury brand names - are they finally start- 





have worries listed the "future" as an object of concern. "Concern ing to tighten their purse strings? Bi — YUKA OGURA 
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Use of Cell phones for Text Messaging Causes of Concern for Working Disposable Income for Working 
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A school in 
Oman is 
flourishing 
under the 
leadership of 
a Japanese 
principal, who 
brought to 
the school the 
discipline 
and high 
standards of 
her own 
education in 
Japan. 


PHOTOS BY HIROTSUGU OKAMURA 


he Azzan bin Qais Private School is located in a 
quiet suburb of Muscat, the capital of Oman. 
The school used to be housed in a rented build- 
ing in the city, but it moved to its own premises in spring 2003. The 
present site is an attractive, cream building set in grounds covering a 
hectare and a half. Although still under construction, the school will be 
fully equipped with gymnasium, a swimming pool, laboratories, a li- 
brary, music rooms, computer rooms and other amenities. There are 
400 students, ranging in age from kindergarten to high school. 

Azzan bin Qais is coeducational, which is uncommon in many Arab 
countries. It offers bilingual education in Arabic and English from 
kindergarten age; it places children with special needs and learning dif- 
ficulties in classes together with other students; and it was among the 
first schools in the country to provide students with lunches. The princi- 
pal is Suad Mohammed Al-Mudhffar, who is affectionately referred to 
as the "Iron Lady." 

Suad was born Mihoko Morita in Japan. She married an Omani civil 
servant, converted to Islam, and changed her nationality to become an 
Omani herself. "Many people | knew said | shouldn't change my na- 
tionality,” says Suad. "They said a Japanese passport is trusted wher- 
ever you go. But I'm living here as an Omani, and when | die | will be 
buried here — it seemed completely natural for me to become an 
Omani citizen. | imagine people had the idea that if things didn't work 
out here, | could always go back to Japan, but | didn't like them think- 
ing that way about me.” 

Suad came to Oman for the first time in 1979, when she was invited 
as part of a cultural exchange with Japan sponsored by the Sultanate. 
At the end of the program she attended a farewell party hosted by a 
cabinet minister, and she was invited to return to Oman to teach 
Japanese manners and customs to Omani women. She received a pro- 
posal of marriage, which she accepted, and she moved to Oman per- 
manently. For both Suad and her husband, it was a second marriage. 
Her husband had three children from his first marriage, and she had a 
daughter whom she took with her when she returned to Oman. 

“After we married | lived in a house with two houseboys, and | had 
my own car with my own driver,” continues Suad. “The maids did the 
housekeeping, and | went to the tailor to have dresses made and chat- 
ted at tea parties everyday. It was like a dream, a life of complete lux- 
ury, but after a while | started wondering who | really was. Maybe it 
was because my husband would not allow us to have children of our 
own, but | felt | wanted to do something rather than staying idle; | hit 
upon the idea of starting a school. | thought if | did that, | could be- 
come a mother to lots of children.” 

Oman followed a national policy of isolationism for many years be- 
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Students at the Azzan bin Quais 
Private School are free to talk to 
Suad about their worries at any 
time. Whenever she walks around 
thé school, students often come up 
to her to talk about whatever they 
may have on their minds. 





fore the current Sultanate was established in 1970. School education suffered dur- 
ing this time — there were few schools, and women had almost no chance of receiv- 
ing a high school education. The government started to establish public schools in 
1970, but the standard of education was not very high. Wealthy families who could 
afford the high tuition fees continued to send their children to private schools. 

"The maids used to do everything — some children weren't even able to tie their 
own shoelaces,” says Suad. "School grades were often influenced by their parents’ 
social status, which meant that some children who couldn't even read or write 
would still receive good grades. It seemed to me that if people were really con- 
cerned about their children, they should give them an education that would en- 
able them to make decisions and solve problems on their own. Being in Oman 
made me reconsider the positive aspects of the education | received in Japan." 

Private schools in Oman were subject to a host of strict regulations to ensure 
they had enough teachers, classrooms, and other provisions. The biggest problem 
for Suad, though, was that the principal of a school had to have had an Arabic ed- 
ucation, had to be a Muslim, and had to have a degree in education. Suad had 
been educated in Japan, and did not have the formal qualifications necessary for 
becoming a principal. 

"When | went to the Ministry of Education to submit my application for starting 
a school, | was politely told, ‘Ms. Suad, you can be the owner, but you cannot be- 
come the school's principal.’ | could only give the children the sort of education | 
wanted to give them if | were the principal, so | told the Ministry | couldn't accept 
anything less than being the principal." 

Suad knew that the Japanese have a good reputation, not only in Oman but in 
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Suad maintains that learning comes through play. Particularly with younger children of kindergarten 
age, she teaches by letting the children enjoy themselves rather than by forcing them to study. 


other Arab countries as well, for being polite and hard-working. She felt certain 
that if Arab countries had this respect for Japan, and if she also placed high em- 


image of diligence and dedication — out of re- | 


phasis on Islamic teaching in her school, that she 
could somehow win the approval she sought. 
Japanese people in the past had built a good 


— ж р | 
spect for this, the Ministry provisionally approved UN ! ' 
her wish to be the principal. For Suad, this was | 
the start. 


"When | was a child, my father always used to 


"B Ре 


preach about 'three days, three months, and 
three years.' He told me never to give up on any- 
thing after just three days — if | stuck at it for three 
months, | would know if | was good at it or not. 
And if | continued with it for three years, it would 
somehow start to bear fruit. To get the school 
going, | knew | would have to stick it out for at 





least three years." 

Suad finally opened her school. One of the first 
students she accepted had Down syndrome, and the parents of some of the other 
students did not want their children in a school that took children with learning dif- 
ficulties. They transferred their children to other schools, and yet after a while they 
changed their minds and sent their children back to Suad's school. They said that 
the schools they had transferred to did not give an education that valued their chil- 


Below: Suad does her shopping in a market in the suburb of Nizwa. 


dren's individuality the way Suad and her school did. The reputation of Azzan bin 
Qais spread by word of mouth, and the number of students grew every year. At the 
same time, Suad earned the nickname "Iron Lady" 
for her perseverance and strong will; as a woman 
in a male-dominated society she had to fight hard 
to achieve her goals. Among the students, she 
soon came to be greatly loved. 

It wasn't long before the school's original 
premises did not have enough classrooms to ac- 
commodate all the classes. Suad became increas- 
ingly interested in the idea of building a new 
school, and she applied to the Ministry of 
Housing to obtain the necessary land. Her origi- 
nal request was for five hectares, but she was 
only allowed one and a half hectares. 

Suad was determined to secure a larger piece 
of land. She wanted to negotiate directly with the 





Minister, so she sat in front of the office and 
waited. It was Ramadan, so she sat and waited 
from morning to afternoon without drinking or eating. Every day for a month she 
sat and waited, until finally the Minister, who had been watching Suad through a 
surveillance monitor, invited her into the office. 

"| showed the minister my certificate which indicated my right to receive a piece 
of land," she says. “I told him that | didn't need the land | was entitled to. Instead, 





Above: Every morning the whole school assembles, and Suad makes a short address. This system 
of morning assemblies is something that Suad took from the Japanese school system. 


though, | said | wanted my school to have a larger piece of land. To provide a 
good education, a school needs a good environment. | explained that we needed 
à larger piece of land so that we could give the children a thorough education." 

The minister was extremely surprised, because very few people ever turned 
down something they were entitled to. “1 told him | was the first Japanese ever to 
become an Omani. | told him | had decided to live and die in this country. | said 
that | could not take my own land with me after my death, but a school would re- 
main to educate future generations. | didn't need the land for myself; but as the 
first Japanese to become an Omani, | would like to leave my Japanese spirit and 
my roots here. | would like to teach the children of Oman the good aspects of the 
Japanese education | received. So please allow me to have a larger piece of land 
for my school." 

The Minister was moved by this Japanese person's selfless plea, and her strong 
desire to carry though with a mission that was important to her personally. He 
called in his secretary, and said, "Suad is my sister. Please give my sister a piece of 
land that is big enough for her school." And Suad was given one and a half 
hectares of land in her name. 

Suad continues her story; "The Ministry of Education gets inquiries about 
where the school run by a Japanese principal is. The Ministry always says, 'She is 
not Japanese, she's Omani.’ | can't tell you how happy | felt when they recognized 
me as an Omani. But more than that, they also recognize the quality of the school 
that this Japanese principal is running. | feel like all my hard work has been com- 
pletely worthwhile." 

The Iron Lady, mother of 400 children, smiles gently. Е 


— ERIKO HIRAI 
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Doppelganger ©2 


Yasuhito Higuchi 
looks at the changes 
digitization Is 
bringing to the 
Japanese cinema. 


DIGITALTRAN 
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03 DOPPELGANGER PRODUCTION COMMITTEE, TOSHIBA ENTERTAINMENT 


Production budgets for films in Japan are extremely small. Japanese 
films have only a fifth to a third of the budget of, say, a comparable 
French film, and the system for giving government support to funding 
films is not well developed. Not surprisingly, low budgets affect film- 
ing and post-production. The period of time available for preparation 
and filming becomes shorter, and studio work is limited to simpler ef- 
fects and techniques. It is not easy to maintain a high quality product 
on a low budget. 

Filmmakers have been forced to come up with new ideas to sur- 
pass these limitations, and this has helped the Japanese film industry. 


ORATION 


Hollywood studios, are examples. These films are packed with unique 


Japanese horror 
films such as Ring 
and Jyuon, which 
have recently been 
remade by major 


ideas designed to use simple screen effects to deliver the maximum 
impact using the minimum budget and labor. Instead of wowing 
viewers with computer-generated effects or elaborate sets, directors 
concentrate on showing the main elements of the film, such as ghosts 
or monsters, to best effect. Conversely, these were sometimes not 
shown at all, and instead left to the imagination. It is the combination 
of these ideas with imaginative storytelling that drew the attention of 
major US producers to these films in the first place. 

Japanese films have long used imaginative story devices, but a 
more recent feature of the industry is the rapid spread of digital video. 
Digital video doesn't just enable directors to incorporate computer- 
ized effects, it keeps shooting costs low; even films that do not in- 
clude many computerized effects are increasingly being shot in digital 
video. Examples include Kiyoshi Kurosawa's Akarui Mirai ("Bright 
Future”), which was filmed using a combination of digital video and 
high-definition television; Akihiko Shiota's Yomigaeri ("Resurrection"), 
which was a big hit in Japan in 2003; and /nu to Arukeba ("Walking 
with the Dog”) by Makoto Shinozaki's, who is better known for Okaeri 
and Wasurerarenu Hitobito (“Not Forgotten”). 


Inu to Arukeba ©2004 ARGO PICTURES 


A few years ago, filming in digital video had few cost advantages, 
as studio rental space for editing and transfer costs from video to film 
were quite expensive. Recent technological advances in moviemaking 
have accelerated the shift towards digital video filming. Shooting is 
generally done with digital high-vision video cameras. The film is then 
either edited directly in the studio, or else the data is converted into 
DVCAM (commercial DV format), edited on a computer, and then 
taken to a digital high-vision editing studio where the film is com- 
pleted. The latter method is perfectly adequate if there are not many 
computerized effects to be added; all the director needs is a com- 
puter and a large-capacity hard drive. Directors or editors can edit 
films in the comfort of their own homes, without having to worry 
about studio costs. 

Screen effects such as overwraps and split-screens were not 
much used in movies shot with conventional film because of low pro- 
duction budgets — this shows just how dose to the bone Japanese 
film budgets had been cut. Digital video gives directors more free- 
dom to use effects without cost concerns. Kurosawa used split-screen 
effects many times in Akarui Mirai and Doppelganger, a direct result 
of his newfound freedom from cost constraints. The use of digital 
technology is having an impact on Japanese cinema that goes be- 
yond keeping within budgets, though; the greater freedom it gives in 
editing and production has an important effect on the creative 
process. 

The evolution of the tools or techniques used for an art form in- 
variably has an impact on the art itself. Movie theaters are not yet 
equipped to show digitally-shot films in their original medium, so 
moviegoers are unable to directly experience the difference, but 
Japanese films are nonetheless in a major period of change. Digital 
video shooting and the digitization of the film itself physically change 
the definition of "film," requiring technological innovation on the part 
of film crews and imaginative responses on the part of directors. Next 
month, | will discuss the specific changes being seen in the produc- 
tion and showing of films. 6 
YASUHITO HIGUCHI is a film critic and the editor of Cahiers du Cinema Japon. 
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; More Playability 


Nintendo, creator of the world- 
wide hit Gameboy Advance 
handheld game system series, 
recently announced the suc- 
cessor model: the Nintendo 
DS. The system is unlike any 
others in its pursuit of new and 
different game playability, 
which has already attracted 





attention. The system will fea- 
ture two LCD, touch-operable 
screens, and voice recognition 
and wireless connectivity func- 
tions are planned. Players are 
eagerly awaiting the new 
release, and the game industry 
also has high expectations; the 
name DS stands for 


Girls’ Cosmetic Parlor 


With fewer children being 
born, the population of chil- 
dren in Japan is declining. 
Despite this, the fashion mar- 
ket of clothes and cosmetics 
aimed at young girls in the ele- 
mentary and junior high school 
age range is booming. Cashing 









in on the trend, the Cosmetic 
Parlor opened this spring in 
the fashion mall Shibuya 109-2, 
located in Tokyo's Shibuya dis- 
trict. The store is a full-fledged 
cosmetics shop for young girls, 
with specialty advisors on staff 
to assist with purchases. 


Paper Storage 


Toppan Printing Company 
and Sony have announced 
the joint development of 
a new optical disk 
made using paper. 
Called PaperDisk, it 
is for use with the 
next-generation 
DVD format 
BlueRay. The 
25GB recording 
Capacity is capa- 
ble of storing two 
or more hours of 
moving images in 
High-Vision digital 
format. It is also pos- 
sible to print directly 
onto the PaperDisk itself, 
allowing for a freer design of 


"Developer System," and it is 
hoped that the new system 
will encourage the imaginative 
development of new games. 
The system is scheduled to be 
launched at the end of 2004, 
and Nintendo forecasts a sales 
volume of 3.5 million units dur- 
ing the current fiscal year. 


Despite its youthful appeal, the 
store has pretty grown-up 
prices — 5,250 yen for per- 
fume, or 1,890 yen for lipstick. 
The company plans to open 
stores like this throughout 
Japan, and its sales target for 
this year is 500 million yen. 


disk labels. A further advan- 
tage is that because the 
PaperDisk can be cut with 
scissors, information can be 
easily protected when the 
disk is disposed of. 

Japanese paper is known 
for its strength and beauty, 
and Japan has a long tradition 
of using paper in different 
ways for everyday items. Even 
in our modern world, paper is 
used in many daily goods 
which have nothing to do with 
writing or printing. The fusion 
of paper with cutting-edge 
digital technology in the 
PaperDisk is the extension of 
this tradition into the informa- 
tion technology age. 


Braille 


Picture Magazine 


Terumi is a popular bi- 
monthly Braille picture 
magazine for blind children. 
Published by the 
Foundation for the 
Advancement of Juvenile 
Education in Japan, Terumi 
has a 21-year history. The 
secret to Terum''s populari- 
ty is the use of a special 
"foaming ink" which 
expands when heat is 
added to the printing 
process. This allows readers 
to enjoy more than the 
Braille script-by tracing the 
tips of their fingers along 
the lines created on the 
paper, they can also feel 





their way through illustra- 
tions and mazes. The mag- 
azine is also printed with 
regular text, allowing seeing 
family members and 
friends to read along as 
well. Each issue is 24 pages 
long, and costs 400 yen. 
The magazine does not 
recoup its publication costs, 
but it receive financial assis- 
tance from major printing 
companies such as 
Shogakukan. There are 
around 520 subscribers to 
the magazine, forming a 
loyal band of readers rang- 
ing in age from four to four- 
teen. 
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Above: The G8 Leaders’ Summit Meeting opened on the morning of June 9. Below: Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi spoke of the results of the Summit at a conference for the international press, June 10. 


Koizumi Attends G8 Summit 





Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi arrived in Sea Island on the morning of June 8. 
After arriving at the hotel where the Summit was to be held, Koizumi met with US 
President George W. Bush for a working lunch. 

During their talks, Koizumi and Bush discussed the reconstruction of Iraq. 
Koizumi stated his intention to continue the dispatch of the Self-Defense Forces 
(SDF) in accordance with Japan's Special Measures Law for Humanitarian and 
Reconstruction Assistance in Iraq. He noted that this cooperation and the financial 
assistance provided through the government's official development assistance 
(ODA) would together serve as the "two wheels on the axle" of Japan's assistance 
to Iraq. Referring to the issues of North Korea, Koizumi told Bush that during his 
trip to Pyongyang in May of this year Chairman Kim Jong-il of the National 
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Defense Committee of North Korea had ex- 
pressed a desire to hold dialogue with the 
US. 

In response, Bush stated that he highly 
valued Japan's contribution to the recon- 
struction of Iraq, and expressed his intention 
to work for a resolution of the outstanding is- 
sues concerning North Korea through the 
framework of the Six-Party Talks. 

In the afternoon Koizumi held separate 
talks first with UK Prime Minister Tony Blair, 
and then with French President Jacques 
Chirac. During the first meeting, Blair ex- 
pressed his respect for Koizumi's firm conviction to continue Japan's reconstruc- 
tion assistance for Iraq in spite of the incidents in which Japanese nationals were 
held hostage. During his meeting with Chirac, the French President praised 
Koizumi's visit to North Korea, saying it had achieved significant results toward 
world peace and stability. Koizumi extended an invitation to Chirac to visit Japan at 
an early date, and Chirac expressed his eagerness for such a visit. During both 
meetings Koizumi explained Japan's position in aiming for a comprehensive reso- 
lution to the nuclear and abduction issues of North Korea, and both Blair and 
Chirac expressed their understanding and support. 

The Sea Island Summit began with a welcome dinner party that night, hosted 
by President Bush and First Lady Laura Bush. The following day, June 9, the first 





plenary session of the Summit was held. During this session, the discussions in- 
duded economy, trade and poverty reduction, and an agreement was reached to 
finalize a framework for comprehensive negotiations of the World Trade 
Organization (WTO) over agriculture by July 2004. Other measures against poverty 
included a reduction in the cost of transactions when workers abroad transfer 
money to their homeland. The morning session was finalized with the adoption of 
the G8 Leaders' Statement on Trade. 

During the afternoon session, the leaders compiled the Partnership for Progress 
and a Common Future with the Region of the Broader Middle East and North 
Africa, a concrete action plan on assistance for the Middle East. Security issues and 
counterterrorism were also high on the agenda, and the G8 Action Plan on 
Nonproliferation and the G8 Secure and Facilitated International Travel Initiative 
were both announced. 

As well as attending the sessions of the Summit, Koizumi continued his busy 
program of separate meetings. Prior to the Summit, in the morning he met King 
Abdullah Il Bin Al-Hussein of Jordan. Koizumi expressed his deep appreciation for 
the role played by the Jordanian government in resolving the incidents in which 
Japanese nationals were taken hostage in Iraq. Koizumi and King Abdullah agreed 
to enhance cooperation between Japan and Jordan over the reconstruction of Iraq 
and the new Palestinian peace plan, the "Roadmap." In the evening, Koizumi met 
Russian Federation President Vladimir Putin. The two leaders agreed that Putin 
would visit Japan in 2005, the year marking the 150th anniversary of the signing of 
the Treaty of Commerce, Navigation and Delimitation between Japan and Russia. 
They also agreed to accelerate the negotiation process towards the conclusion of a 
peace treaty between Japan and Russia by resolving the outstanding territorial 
issue of the Northern Territories. 

On the third day, June 10, Koizumi met with German Chancellor Gerhard 
Schroeder before the start of the plenary meeting of the Summit. Koizumi and 
Schroeder both agreed to cooperate over promoting reform of the United Nations 
Security Council, and they shared an understanding of the importance of promot- 
ing reconstruction assistance to Iraq under international coordination. Chancellor 
Schroeder also conveyed his wish to visit Japan at an early date, to which Prime 
Minister Koizumi extended a welcome. 

The morning session of the Summit included discussions on the issue of de- 
velopment, followed by a wrap-up meeting. A number of documents were re- 
leased, including the G8 Statement: Fighting Corruption and Improving 
Transparency, which aims at preventing corruption in developing countries receiv- 
ing economic assistance. 

The Sea Island Summit was closed in the afternoon with the announcement of 
the Chair's Summary by President Bush. The Chair's Summary welcomed the 
unanimous approval of the new resolution by the UN Security Council for the 
transfer of sovereignty to Iraq, and it indicated that the G8 leaders were united in 
their support for the Iraqi Interim Government. The summary also indicated sup- 
port for the settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict and for reinforcement of the 
global regime of nonproliferation of weapons of mass destruction (WMD), and it 
called for efforts by all concerned parties to achieve a comprehensive solution by 
diplomatic means to North Korea's nuclear issue and to other security and human- 
itarian issues, such as the abductions. 

Following the close of the Summit, Koizumi left for Japan on the morning of 
June 11. 


Above: Prime Minister Koizumi 
met with US President George 
W. Bush at noon on June 8. 


Right: Koizumi met with UK 
Prime Minister Tony Blair on the 
afternoon of June 8. 


Above: Koizumi met with 

French President Jacques Chirac 
on the afternoon of June 8. 
Right: Koizumi met with King 
Abdullah Il Bin Al-Hussein of 
Jordan on the morning of June 9. 


Above: Koizumi met with 
Russian Federation President 
Vladimir Putin on the afternoon 
of June 9, 

Right: Koizumi met with 
German Chancellor Gerhard 
Schroeder on the morning of 
June 10. 





This year's G8 Summit 


was the zoth since the first summit of six countries 
(France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the UK and the US) 
was held in Ramboulliet, France, in 1975. 
Professor Junichi Takase, an expert on interna- 
tional politics, looks back over the history of the 


summit and examines its present significance. 





The summit has grown to include representation from the developing world and other areas. This year's 
summit included a dialogue with the leaders of the Broader Middle East and North Africa on June 9. 


» How has the summit grown over its 30-year history? 
The first summit was held in 1975 as a response to the first oil shock. The summit 
aimed specifically to draw up ways in which the leading Western industrialized 
countries could cooperate to overcome the economic crisis in the aftermath of the 
oil shock. The summit became an annual event, at which the leaders of the 
Western countries met chiefly to discuss economic Issues. 

The whole nature of the summit was changed in 1989 by the fall of the Berlin 
Wall and the end of the Cold War. The stability of the former Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe became a major security issue. In particular, the former Soviet 
Union still had vast stocks of nuclear weapons but was falling into economic tur- 
moil; from the viewpoint of global governance, the situation was extremely haz- 
ardous. Unfortunately, the United Nations, which had been established nearly 50 
years previously and was beginning to show signs of fatigue, lacked the ability to 
deal with the situation. 

The summit meetings were different from the UN in that they were not backed 
up by a huge bureaucratic structure. The summit showed its flexibility by not just 
working out policies to give assistance to Russia; by making the former enemy a 
formal partner the summit effectively reinvented itself in order to carry out the 
global governance for a new era. Russia eventually became a formal member in 
1997, at which time the G8 Summit established its present form while also consoli- 
dating its position as a guiding beacon for global governance. 
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= Why has the summit been successful? 

The summit has often been criticized as being no more than a political show, but 
this viewpoint ignores the reality of the summit. The fact that leaders have been 
able to meet and talk with each other directly has led to the various successes of 
the summit. 

The participants at the summit are required to carry out the policies decided at 
the summit meetings. In order to do this, it is not unusual for leaders to have to 
make high-level political decisions in areas which might not be in their own coun- 
tries’ best interests. An example of this would be trade in agricultural produce. 
From the point of view of domestic politics, a leader might prefer to avoid such 
policies, or not see them through. However, having pledged action at a summit, 
the leader and government of each participating country are then faced with un- 
spoken pressure to be seen to have taken some action before the next summit 
comes around. 

There do seem to be some high-ranking government officials who look on the 
summit as a sort of deadline for handing in homework. In fact, though, the level of 
compliance with summit decisions is generally quite high — this is the summit's 
potential for producing international cooperation over policy. 


= How do you evaluate the 2004 summit? 


The issue of Iraq received a lot of attention at the Sea Island Summit, and | would 
say that the summit was highly successful. Before the start of the summit, there 
were major differences in opinion over Iraq between the US and the UK on the 
one hand, and France, Germany and Russia on the other. Nonetheless, all partici- 
pants at the summit confirmed that they would promote international cooperation 
for the reconstruction of Iraq. 

Even though there were very grave differences in opinion, the participants were 
all firm in their agreement not to damage the system on which the summit is built. 
This allowed the countries to make concessions to each other, and finally everyone 
was able to arrive at an agreement. | believe this sort of victory for the “summit 
system” is extremely significant from the point of view of global governance. At the 
same time, | also think the staff of each country that drew up the negotiations did 
an excellent job. These people certainly did their homework. 


= How has Japan's presence at the summit increased? 


Back in the 1970s there was a sense that Japan was honored just to take part in 
the summit, but now Japan's presence has become far more important. 

Japan has been making efforts for action on the environment and infectious dis- 
eases for some time, and to add to this Prime Minister Koizumi proposed interna- 
tional cooperation over energy conservation measures at this year's summit. Japan 
has thus taken a very positive stance over global problems, and has now reached 
the stage of making specific proposals. 

Over its 30-year history, the summit has given the Japanese government the 
perfect opportunity for learning about international politics. Japan has a good 
record of providing non-military international cooperation, and | think it should 
use the experience of the summit to make an even greater international contribu- 
tion in that area. Ш 
JUNICHI TAKASE is a professor at the graduate school of Nagoya University of Foreign Studies. 
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Exhibition of Special Zones 
for Structural Reform 
— Оп April 28, an exhibition 
— M was held at the Prime 
i Minister's Official Residence 
to commemorate the first 
anniversary of the establish- 
ment of Special Zones for 
Structural Reform. The exhi- 
bition was attended by 
Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi and Minister of 
State for Special Zones 
for Structural Reform 
Kazuyoshi Kaneko. 

Under the system of 
Special Zones for Structural 
Reform, exemptions are 
made to existing regulations 
within a limited "special 
zone, where it is judged that 
these exemptions could 
boost the local economy. 
Special zones are created to 
take advantage of local char- 
acteristics, and are part of the government's policy of shift- 
ing from the public sector to the private sector, and from 
the state to the regions. The system started in April 2003, 
and in the subsequent 12 months 324 special zones were 
created across nation. 

Exhibits from 18 special zones were displayed at the exhi- 
bition. One exhibit was an ostrich egg from the Special 
Zone for the Creation of a New Urban Agriculture in 
Sagamihara City, Kanagawa Prefecture, where regulations 
have been relaxed to permit the creation of an ostrich farm. 
Another exhibit was a miniature model of a school building 
from the Special Zone for Consistent Education at 
Elementary through Lower Secondary Schools in 
Shinagawa Ward, Tokyo. 

Prime Minister Koizumi shook hands with a patrolling 
robot (photo) at the display from the Special Zone for the 
Development and Demonstration Test of Robots in 
Kitakyushu City and Fukuoka City, Fukuoka Prefecture. In 
this Special Zone research is being carried out into the de- 
velopment of robots that can assist humans in areas such as 
nursing, social welfare, and rescue activities. 


United Nations to Use the 

Name "Sea of Japan" 

On April 21, at the meeting of the United Nations Group of 
Experts on Geographical Names (UNGEGN), the delegation 
of the Republic of Korea brought up the issue of the name of 
the Sea of Japan. The Korean delegates argued that the name 
"Sea of Japan" gained currency during Japan's period of colo- 
nialism, and that an increasing number of renowned map 
publishers and other media organizations have begun to use 
the names "Sea of Japan" and "East Sea" concurrently. 

In response, the Japanese delegation stated that the name 
"Sea of Japan" has nothing to do with colonialism or expan- 
sionism, and that if internationally established sea names 
were to be changed for political reasons this would not only 
cause confusion in the world's geographical order but would 
also set a dangerous precedent for generations to come. 
Furthermore, in March, the United Nations informed the 
Japanese government in writing that, "in United Nations of- 
ficial documents the name ‘Sea of Japan’ will be used." 


Kimiko Date Takes Kids 
Tennis to Malawi 


Former tennis star Kimiko Date visited Malawi from May 9 
to 16 in her role as an Official Supporter of JICA (Japan 
International Cooperation Agency). During her stay, she ob- 
served several JICA projects and held two Kids Tennis days. 
These events taught the children the enjoyment of sports, 
and tennis in particular. During her stay, Date inspected se- 
parate projects to process 
fish and dairy products, 
both set up by JICA and 
run by local people. 

During her time as a 
professional tennis 
player, Date achieved the 
ranking of world number 
four, the highest ever 
ranking for a Japanese 
professional player. Since 
her retirement she has committed herself to tennis coaching 
for children and teaching young people. In 2001 she visited 
Vietnam and in 2003 Bangladesh, holding Kids Tennis clin- 
ics for children in both countries. In 2002 she was appointed 
an Official Supporter of JICA, and is committed to letting 
people know about the cooperation JICA is offering to the 
developing world. 
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Korea tops Inbound Tourist 
Numbers for 2003 
Results of a survey carried out by the Japan National Tourist 
Organization (JNTO) indicate that the largest numbers of 
foreign tourists visiting Japan in 2003 were from, in descend- 
ing order, the Republic of Korea (917,590), Taiwan (681,490), 
the United States (350,674), Hong Kong (228,073), and 
Australia (122,002). This was the first time in the 15 years 
since 1988 that Korea has passed Taiwan to take the top spot. 

According to this survey, there was a 21.296 increase over 
the previous year in the number of tourists from the 
Republic of Korea. Reasons for this include the co-hosting 
of the FIFA Soccer World Cup in 2002, and the introduction 
of regular charter flights between Tokyo and Seoul in 
November 2003. The Korean government's increasingly lib- 
eral stance towards Japanese culture may also have had an 
effect. Looking at countries and regions from which the 
number of tourists has fallen, it appears that the outbreak 
of SARS in Asia had a negative affect on the number of peo- 
ple traveling from Taiwan, Hong Kong and China. The war 
in Iraq has been responsible for fewer people traveling from 
the United States and the United Kingdom. 

People who visited Japan included among their favorite 
activities strolling around the streets of big cities such as 
Tokyo, and taking in the idyllic rural scenery of Hokkaido. 


JETRO Promotes Japanese 
Movies at Cannes 


The Cannes Film Festival 
was held in Cannes, France, 
from May 12 to 22. During 
the ten days of the festival, 
the Japan External Trade 
Organization (JETRO) set up 
a Japan Booth at the venue 
to promote the export of 
Japanese films. 

This is the first time Japan 
has set up such a booth. The government was prompted to 
lend its support to the film industry after seeing the inter- 
national success enjoyed by movies and television dramas 
made in the neighboring Republic of Korea. The Korean 
government has been represented at Cannes since 2000, and 
the Japanese film industry has called on the government 
here to learn from the way Korea supports its media con- 
tents business. 


JETRO set up a booth for sales in the Riviera Exhibition 
venue; it also collaborated with the Association for the 
Diffusion of Japanese Films Abroad (UNI JAPAN), which 
had a Japan Pavilion in the International Tent Village, to 
promote the Japanese film industry in general and to liaise 
with the media attending the Cannes Festival. 


Sadako Ogata Visits Africa 


— 4% 





Sadako Ogata, the former United Nations 


High 
Commissioner for Refugees, visited Africa between April 25 
and May 15 in her present role as President of the Japan 
International Cooperation Agency (JICA). 

Her tour took her to Kenya, Ethiopia, Senegal, and finally 
South Africa, where she had talks with President Thabo 
Mbeki on May 13. During their meeting, Ogata reiterated 
Japan's commitment to continue to cooperate on develop- 
ment in Africa. In response, President Mbeki confirmed 
that South Africa intends to assume a leading role in 
African development. 

Ogata was involved in a broad range of humanitarian ac- 
tivities in her role as the UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
from 1991 to 2000, but this is her first visit to Africa since be- 
coming President of JICA. After her visit, she said, "People in 
Africa suffered much conflict and human misery during the 
1990s. But now there are signs of peace in war-torn places. 
Ultimately, I would like JICA to play an effective role in post- 
conflict situations as soon as feasible to help both states and 
communities in their peace-building processes." 
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Support for "One Town, 
One Product" in Thailand 
The One Town, One Product (OTOP) 
movement aims to promote regional 
development by focusing on the re- 
sources unique to each locality. OTOP 
was successfully introduced to Oita 
Prefecture, which is now serving as a 
model for OTOP in Thailand. 

Thai Prime Minister Thaksin 
Shinawatra was the central figure be- 
hind the commencement of the OTOP program in 2001. Under this program, farming vil- 
lages produce and sell craftwork during the farming off-season. Japan is providing 
assistance in the form of advice from NPOs concerning manufacturing and management, 
aimed at encouraging the formation of businesses to give the villages increased financial 
independence. In response to a request from the Thai government, the Japan External 
Trade Organization (JETRO) has given its support over the past two years by sending tech- 
nical experts and making introductions to companies that can create links with foreign 
buyers. As a result, the quality of wooden craft goods and textiles has improved, and at the 
International Gift Fair held in Bangkok from April 20 to 24, several villages showed they are 
capable of making products aimed at the Japanese market. A spokesperson for the JETRO 


Bangkok Center expressed great optimism for the future, noting that the foundations have 


been laid for the Thai villagers to set up and run these businesses by themselves. 


Science Council of Asia Conference Held 
: ^ ы » 7 From Мау 13 to 15, the 4th Science 
E - "uM Council of Asia (SCA) Conference was held 
| in Seoul, in the Republic of Korea. 

The conference is held annually, rotating 
round Asian countries in turn. Its purpose 
is to promote collaboration and coopera- 
tion in Asia across a wide range of scien- 
tific fields. This year’s conference organizer 
was the National Academy of Sciences, 
Republic of Korea (NAS), and the co-organ- 
izer was the Science Council of Japan. The 
theme of this year’s conference was the 
globalization of the Asian economy and the role of science in sustainable development. A 
total of approximately 80 people from 11 Asian countries and international organizations 
such as the International Council for Science (ICSU) attended the General Assembly and the 
Management Board Meeting. During the Academic Symposia opened to the general public, 
many people attended an address by Japanese scientist Ryoji Noyori, the director of the 
Research Center for Materials Science and winner of the 2001 Nobel Prize for chemistry. 

The application from Mongolia for entry to the SCA was approved during the confer- 
ence, and it was decided that the fifth SCA Conference will be held in Vietnam, the sixth in 
India, and the seventh in Japan. 
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Globalization is accompanied by the movement of finance, goods, and people across borders. This 
movement of people is a modern-day migration — on what sort of scale is it happening? 


A specific characteristic of modern capitalism is the systematic and continual movement of people on an ex- 
tensive scale. During the last part of the 19th century and leading up to the First World War, it is thought that 
about 50 million people moved from Europe to the North and South American continents. At the same time 
there was an influx of contracted workers from Asia, which took over from the earlier, forced migration of 
slaves from Africa to the Americas and other areas. 

Despite the global deepening of economic activity, states have attempted to restrict the movement of peo- 
ple. Even so, the number of people who cross borders continues to increase on an unprecedented scale. The 
migrant population of the world had reached 200 million by the end of the 20th century. The total amount 
of money these people sent back to their countries of origin was second in value only to the global trade in 
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It has been argued that the increase in migration has largely been in line with the growth of the global 
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population, as the proportion of the population that migrates has not increased significantly. Nonetheless, the 
number of people on the move is increasing all the time. Compared to the number of cross-border migrants, 
the number of people migrating within their own country of origin is much higher —this can be seen particu- 
larly in the rapid urbanization of developing countries. Regardless of whether they have come from another 
country or from within the same country, people who have moved away from the community where they 
were born and in which they grew up can be classed as migrants. In this sense, we are in an era of global 
mass migration. 


Why has there been such a rapid increase in population movement from developing countries? 


| think that is largely due to the destruction of agricultural society across the world. In the past, agricultural vil- 
lages in developing societies provided the poorer classes with subsistence, and functioned as a sort of social 
safety mechanism. However, the move away from agriculture that developed from the 1960s onwards trans- 
formed these societies. The process was driven by the ideas of development and nation-building which spread 
after World War II in the developing world, and by the penetration of foreign capital. Industrial strategies and 
other forces unifying domestic markets opened these markets up to foreign capital. Even agricultural areas, 
which were not previously based on capital, found themselves directly linked to world markets. 


TOSHIO IYOTANI is a professor at With these changes, there was also the advent of new agricultural technology, paving the way for "modern" 
Hitotsubashi University's Graduate 

School of Social Science, and an expert j 2 27% ue | | 
on globalization and migration. ture is that it is industrialized, making use of technology from chemistry, genetics and many other fields. 


Examples are the use of genetic techniques to produce high yield variety (HYV) hybrids, or the introduction of 





agriculture — this shook traditional agricultural societies to the core. The overriding feature of modern agricul- 
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modern fertilizers, insecticides, and herbicides. Other technological improvements 
include the control of the water supply through irrigation and drainage, and the in- 
troduction of agricultural machinery. The spread of modern agriculture to develop- 
ing countries is a green revolution. 

As a result of these changes in agricultural production, agriculture now relies 
strongly on other industrial fields. Modern agriculture would not be possible with- 
out fertilizers and other agricultural chemicals, machinery and maintenance, seeds, 
electricity and oil, and many other agriculture-related industries. Furthermore, 
modern agriculture cannot operate without capital from financial institutions such 
as banks. Once agriculture entered the modern world, it became inextricably 
bound to industry and finance. 


Is this what happened in the agricultural areas of Asia? 


Yes, it is. In the past, one of the aims of agriculture was increased production for 
export. The aim of modern agriculture was to industrialize the food production 
on which a region depended, to ensure the livelihood of the people there. But 
this modern agriculture has affected the traditional patterns of life that supported 
agriculture. It has taken employment opportunities from small farmers and made 
vast numbers of people landless, undermining the existence of traditional, agri- 
cultural societies. 

Also important in the dismantling of agricultural society was the influx of mass- 
produced consumer goods, such as consumer durables. This influx meant that 
basic requirements such as food, clothing and housing were being influenced by 
the outside economy. The result was a decline in cooperation, which had always 
been a feature of agricultural communities, and the weakening of mutual assis- 
tance organizations. Agricultural villages were home not only to farmers, but also 
craftsmen who made up nearly half the population. These people supported their 
families by producing necessary goods, which were part of the system of mutual 
assistance in the community. However, the influx of the market economy took 
away many of their jobs. 

The collapse of the subsistence economy in rural areas triggered the move- 
ment of vast numbers of poor people, who had lost their jobs, from the villages to 
the towns, and cities, and abroad. 


How did the people who flooded into the towns and cities find a living? 


As part of the global economic trends, Asian cities were transforming into centers 
of finance, trade, and industry. Especially in the largest cities, referred to as "pri- 
mate cities," enterprise activities had developed with large local companies, multi- 
national corporations and state enterprises forming the apex of a system that 
centralized the country's finances and infrastructure. There was an imbalance in 
growth, favoring the cities over rural areas. 

During the growth of these towns and cities, various forms of economic activity 
flourished. The income differences between the urban and rural areas were 
widening, and the large numbers of people who were driven to the towns in 
search of work found their income in the non-official economy, known as the “in- 
formal sector." 

In the past, movements away from farming villages were the result of poverty 
caused by overpopulation or natural disasters such as drought. These migrants 
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would work away from home, but they returned with money and so still con- 
tributed to the maintenance of village society. They are referred to as “circular mi- 
grants." Today's migrants are settling in the cities and losing their connection to 
the society whose disintegration caused their movement in the first place. The 
numbers flowing away from the rural areas, and their lack of connection with 
those areas, is eroding the support mechanisms of rural societies. 


What kind of economic activities does the informal sector include? 


There are many different occupations — street vending, collecting waste or repair- 
ing discarded objects, laboring, and so on — but in general they are labor-intensive 
and carried out on a small scale with little capital. Wages are very low, working 
conditions are bad, and there are often periods when no work is available. 
Because there is no stable income, whole families, including mothers and children, 
have to work to try and maintain an income. 

Families forced to eke out a precarious living in this way tend to congregate to- 
gether, forming slums in the center of cities or squatting in areas around the cities. 
Living conditions in such areas are dismal, and often the inhabitants do not have 
access to even basic public services such as water, electricity or education. The ad- 
vantage of these areas, though, is their networks of employment opportunities and 
cheap daily necessities. These networks have a role to play in maintaining a mini- 
mum standard of living in the cities, and protecting the poor and disadvantaged 
from social changes. The activity within these slums is the functional equivalent of 
the subsistence economy. 


Is the informal sector growing? 


In Calcutta, India, there are data that suggest that over 40% of all labor is in the in- 
formal sector of the economy. This is even higher when women and children are 
included. This informal economy differs from the old slums of developed countries 
in that it is part of the reorganization of the global economy, and forms the base of 


The migrant population of 
the world had reached 200 
million by the end of the 20th 
century. The total amount of 


money these people sent back 
to their countries of origin 
was second in value only to 
the global trade in crude oil. 





labor supply in the world market. The informal sector of the economy can be seen 
as a meeting point for the world economy and the village society. 


So did Asia become a base for manufacturing industry by using this 
population as a source of cheap labor? 


This accumulation of a huge workforce was a prerequisite for the new wave of in- 
dustrialization, usually referred to as the "new international division of labor." 
Multinational companies act as a nucleus for the new international division of 
labor, which requires developed transportation and communication technology, 
manual production processes, and an inexhaustible supply of cheap labor. In Asia, 
these conditions were all present from the 1960s, and industrialization spread 
across the region with amazing speed in the 1970s and 19805. It is common 
knowledge that the low wages in Asia lowered the amount that labor contributed 
to production costs in markets across the world. 


It should also be noted that the Asian workforce did not just form the produc- 


as Singapore, Hong Kong, and Malaysia. This movement expanded to include 


| Japan, Europe, and the United States. 


Countries like Malaysia and South Korea were sending migrants to Europe, the 
United States, and Japan, while at the same time receiving immigrant labor from 


| the Philippines and Indonesia. What this means is that the movements of the 











tion base of the region's manufacturing industry; it spread to other areas around 
the world, exerting a huge influence on the international labor market. In a sense, 


Asian workforce are being reorganized into the global workforce, and are being in- 
tegrated into the global economy. 

Global migration today is taking place within a pyramid of incomes of different 
levels; at the base are agricultural societies which are being dismantled, and at the 
apex are the cities of the developed world. Migration can be seen as the flow of 
people across the different levels of this pyramid. 


| What kind of changes is globalization causing in the cities at the apex? 


A result of economic globalization is that many multinationals and other large 
companies have increased their direct foreign investment, and have established 


production bases around the world. In order to manage and control these decen- 





tralized production activities, companies tend to strengthen the workings of their 
headquarters. This centralization of key management areas increases the demand 
for people in highly specialized occupations, such as computer technicians, man- 
agement consultants, lawyers or accountants. 

At the same time, as sociologist Saskia Sassen points out in her book 7he 
Global City, massive numbers of low-paid jobs are needed to maintain the city 
housing and the centralized headquarters, as well as the lifestyles of the people 
who live and work there. These low-paid jobs are roughly divided into two cate- 
gories. The first category is the maintenance and administration of transport, com- 
munications and infrastructure; as the business management functions of the city 
grow, the number of these jobs also increases. The other category is jobs in the 
urban service industry, which provides services to the high income earners — the 
new rich — working in specialized fields or at the head offices of companies. This 
service sector includes food and drink, entertainment, domestic work, and care 


| services. There are cases of immigrant workers taking up specialized occupations, 


this stimulated the globalization of the labor market. One of the biggest cross- | 


border population movements was brought about by the production of oil in the 
Middle East. During the 1970s, the oil-producing countries were supported by 
massive rises in income from crude oil, and these affluent countries attracted for- 
eign workers. Many Asian people went to work there, and as a result the huge oil 
market brought massive amounts of foreign currency to Asia. Over 80% of the 


labor exported from Asia is believed to have gone to the oil-producing countries of | 


the Middle East, and this expansion of labor movement helped increase migration 
to other areas. 

Coinciding with this increase in migration, those Asian countries that had suc- 
ceeded in industrializing, such as the newly industrializing economies (NIES), were 
strengthening economic links within Asia. At the same time, though, there were in- 
creases in economic disparity between countries. Migration flows within Asia 
showed a clear stratification; people moved from low-income countries such as 


Indonesia or the Philippines to relatively high income countries and regions such | to come. Bi 








but needless to say, the majority are employed in low-paid occupations. 


As globalization continues, will these migrants be driven into even worse 
economic conditions? 


| think any turning point will come through our recognition and awareness of the 
situation. We are faced with environmental and other global issues; can we envis- 
age a future in which we overcome these problems? Or are we about to lose our 
objectives and enter an age of endless chaos, in which people have no identity? 
What | would say is that | do not want people to think negatively about migra- 


| tion. The modern nation state is thought of as a homogenous region comprising a 


national community of language and customs. However, migrants are increasingly 
crossing borders, weakening the illusion of the nation state in every part of the 
world. The great human migrations of the end of the 19th century and the begin- 
ning of the 20th century set the stage for the era of the nation state. | think the 
mass migration at the end of the 20th century and beginning of the 21st century is 
dismantling the framework of the nation state; it is an indication of great changes 


— INTERVIEW BY HISASHI KONDO 
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LARGE INCENSE BURNER 
WITH DESIGN Of 


BIRDS AND FLOWERS 


IN OVERGLAZE ENAMELS 
AND GOLD 





Minori Yoshita applies gold leaf to a 
new work in his studio in Komatsu 
City, Ishikawa prefecture, 


n 1972 Minori Yoshita came across the work of 

the potter Hajime Kato (1900-1968). a Holder of 

the Important Intangible Cultural Property for 
Potychrome Overglazed Porcelain. Kato's use of the 
vurikinsai technique deeply inspired Yoshita, who 
began to tise this technique to produce works of his 
own, Yoshita worked through trial and error to refine 
his own yurikinsai, and through persistence and hard 
work he was able to raise his skill and artistic expres- 
sion with yurikinsal to an exceptionally high level. 
Yoshita reflects on his encounter with yurihinsai: 
“Since my childhood. | have been completely used to 
gold. and confident working with it. But seeing Katos 
works opened my eves fo whole new ways of artistic 
expression using this same gold E thought I knew so 
well. Lis work showed me an entirely new direction I 
could explore." 

Го produce his vurthinsat, Yoshiia first creates 
the body of the vessel from the Hanasaka porcelain 
sione of Каап. (tring H басе бее at 850°C, then 
ab [907€ = (o produce a white porcelain. After 
that. Кшаш polvehrome enamels ате applied. and 
(he piece is tired dt SUC to produce the ground 
color. Gold leat trom Kanazawa measuring between 
just ine and ten thousandths of a millimeter in 
thickness is cut into design motifs and affixed onto 
the body with glue, and the body ts again fired at 
“OC. Finally, the entire surface is covered with a 
transparent glaze and fired once more at between 
800 and 400°C, 

In recent vears Yoshita has been prominent in 
bringing the vurikiisai technique to a high level of 
refinement and completion, Ue has a creative ap- 
proveh to color aoderglaze, and һе manipulates 
gold leaf to produce ornate decorations. One of the 
unique features of his technique and artistic ex- 
pression is the use of different thicknesses of gold 
leafs thicker leaf is used to depict flower petals, for 
instance, while thinner leaf is used for the leaves of 
the plant. 

Yoshita’s work has been highly praised for its high 
standard of refinement and beauty. The combination 
of gold leaf and colored underglaze produces a re- 
strained elegance, and Yoshita’s artistic expression 
in floral and other decorative motifs has opened а re- 


freshing new dimension in the use of gold in 


Japanese ceramics. & 
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ТЕХТ AND PHOTO BY MITSUHIKO IMAMORI 
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here is something mystical about forests in summer. When 

we step in among the trees, we are immediately enveloped 

by crisp, cool air. The heart jumps and the pulse races. Why 

does a forest have this effect on us? Part of the answer is the 
profound complexity of the forest as a home to so many different 
forms of life, but in my case it is also because the forest brings back 
50 many childhood memories. 

Mixed forests are home to the sort of big beetles that invariably 
arouse the curiosity of young children. These include the helmet 
beetle and the stag beetle, which both live off the sap of oak trees. 
The larvae of helmet beetles feed on rotten leaves on the forest floor 
or the flaky, decayed parts of fallen trees. Stag beetle larvae grow by 
eating away at the inside of dead trees that remain standing. 

These forest dwellers are more than a match for a young boy. | 
can remember my frustration at seeing stag beetles high up, just 
outside my reach. After | grew up, | wanted to see things from a 
beetle’s perspective, so | climbed up a tree. | gazed down at a boy on 
the ground below — from a beetle's-eye view up in the tree, he looked 
quite insignificant. Being up in the roof of the forest was a pleasant 
experience, one that made me feel a little superior to all down below. 
When | taunted the kid, “Hey, catch me if you can!” he gazed back up 
at me with a look of exasperation on his face. The life force of a little 
stag beetle pitted against the wits of a young boy. The forest is indeed 
an enchanting playground for children. 


MITSUHIKO IMAMORI is a photographer. His philosophical search for the 
relationship between the human and animal inhabitants of rural areas, and his 
thinking on our natural environment, have drawn attention both within Japan 
and overseas. 





Problems of the Green Revolution 
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Shaped 





There comes a time when you need a snack. Nothing too big, just a tasty little something you can 
bite into to take the edge off your hunger. There are all sorts of snacks on the market, and particu- 
larly popular are the sort of bite-sized creations made with a cookie-type base. These are often 
sweet, made using chocolate or other flavoring. Many of the best-loved brands are shaped like differ- 
ent foods, animals or other things. 

Two firm favorites are Kinoko no Yama (“Mushroom Mountain”) and Takenoko no Sato 
(“Bamboo Shoot Village”). Kinoko no Yama (photo, in the box) is a small, mushroom-shaped piece 
of sweet pastry with a chocolate topping. Takenoko no Sato (photo, foreground) is much the same, 
except shaped like a bamboo shoot. While one might wonder why sweet, chocolatey snacks should 
be shaped like mushrooms or bamboo shoots, these shapes have an attractive playfulness. Kinoko 
no Yama was the first of the shaped snacks, hitting the market in 1975. Takenoko no Sato followed 
four years later. Both have sold well ever since, and many other shaped snacks have come and gone. 

There are many variations on the theme, such as snacks shaped like melons, strawberries or other 
fruits, which only go on sale when those fruits are in season. Others are made using local produce 
such as apples or green tea, and only sold in their particular regions. There are even jumbo-sized 
snacks, five or so times bigger than the usual size. In the 30 years since the first shaped snacks made 


their appearance, these little morsels have captured the hearts and taste buds of the Japanese. Ш 





























7/30 (Fri) - 8/1 (Sun) Trade/Public ¥1500 
AUTO GALLERY TOKYO 2004 

AUTO GALLERY ASSOCIATION 

Tel: 03-5246-6040 Fax: 03-3845-7743 


8/7 (Sat) - 8/8 (Sun) Public Free 

MAINICHI 3on3 BASKETBALL CHAMPIONSHIP 
2004 

MAINICHI 30n3 BASKETBALL ADMINISTRATION 
Tel: 03-5771-7725 Fax: 03-5410-2770 


8/20 (Fri) - 8/22 (Sun) Public ¥1200 

The 5th International Model Railroad 
Convention Japan 

Non-Profit Organization Japan Association of 
Model Railroaders (JAM) 

Tel: 03-3954-7773 Fax: 03-3954-7771 


8/21 (Sat) - 8/22 (Sun) Public ¥1500 

The Amateur Radio Festival Ham Fair 2004 
The Japan Amateur Radio League, Inc. JARL 
Tel: 03-5395-3118 Fax: 03-5395-3134 


| 8/26 (Thu) - 8/28 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 
| Good Design Presentation 2004 

Good Design Presentation Office 

Fax: 03-3432-7346 


8/29 (Sun) Public ¥1000 

TOKYO TOY FESTIVAL 

Tokyo Toy Festival Executive Committee 
Tel: 045-621-8655 Fax: 045-621-8676 


8/29 (Sun) Public 
Good Comic City XI 
Akaboo 

Tel: 03-3225-8520 


8/29 (Sun) Public ¥2000 

Wonder Festival 2004 Summer 
Wonder Festival project office 

Tel: 06-6909-5660 Fax: 06-6909-0861 


9/2 (Thu) - 9/4 (Sat) Trade/Public Free 
Japan Jewellery Fair 2004 

Japan Jewellery Association 

Tel: 03-3835-8567 Fax: 03-3839-6599 


9/2 (Thu) - 9/4 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 
42nd Amusement Machine Show 

Japan Amusement Machinery Manufacturers 
Association 

Tel: 03-3438-2363 Fax: 03-5472-7115 








9/2 (Thu) — 9/4 (Sat) Public Y500 

SIGN & DISPLAY SHOW 2004 

TOKYO OUTDOOR ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
Tel: 03-3626-2251 Fax: 03-3626-2255 


9/7 (Tue) - 9/10 (Fri) 7rade Free 

THE 58th Tokyo INTERNATIONAL GIFT SHOW 
Autumn 2004 

BUSINESS GUIDE-SHA, INC. 

Tel: 03-3843-9851 Fax: 03-3843-9850 


9/13 (Mon) - 9/15 (Wed) Trade ¥3000 
Diet & Beauty Fair 2004 

CMP Japan Co., Ltd. 

Tel: 03-5296-1017 Fax: 03-5296-1018 


9/14 (Tue) — 9/17 (Fri) Trade ¥1000 
LOGIS-TECH TOKYO 2004 

LOGIS-TECH TOKYO 

Tel: 03-3434-3453 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


9/15 (Wed) – 9/17 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
VACUUM 2004-Japan Vacuum Show 

CNT Inc. 

Tel: 03-5297-8855 Fax: 03-5294-0909 


9/15 (Wed) — 9/17 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
AUTO-ID EXPO 2004 

CNT Inc. 

Tel: 03-5297-8855 Fax: 03-5294-0909 


9/20 (Mon) — 9/21 (Tue) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Monozukuri Big Gallery 

Monozukuri Big Gallery Committee 

Tel: 03-5215-5112 Fax: 03-5215-5463 


9/21 (Tue) — 9/23 (Thu) T7rade/Public ¥1000 
BioFach Japan Organic EXPO 2004 

BFJ Organic EXPO Secretariat 

Tel: 03-5404-7351 Fax: 03-5404-7352 


9/21 (Tue) - 9/23 (Thu) Trade/Public ¥1000 
NATURAL EXPO 2004 

NATURAL EXPO SECRETARIAT 

Tel: 03-3512-5675 Fax: 03-3512-5680 


9/22 (Wed) — 9/25 (Sat) Public ¥1000 

Tokyo Woodworking Machinery World Fair 2004 
Tokyo Woodworking Machinery World Fair Office 
Tel: 03-3643-0531 Fax: 03-3630-9497 


9/24 (Fri) - 9/26 (Sun) Trade/Public ¥1200 
JATA World Tourism Congress & Travel 
Fair 2004 





JATA World Tourism Congress & Travel Fair 
Secretariat 
Tel: 03-5501-3216 Fax: 03-5501-3218 


9/29 (Wed) — 10/1 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
LICENSING ASIA 2004 

Secretariat of LICENSING ASIA 

Tel: 03-5282-8105 Fax: 03-5282-8051 


9/29 (Wed) — 10/1 (Fri) 7rade/Public ¥1000 
2004 PAN-EXHIBITION FOR WASH AND CLEAN 
THE NIKKAN KOGYO SHIMBUN, LTD. 

Tel: 03-3222-7232 Fax: 03-3222-7028 


9/29 (Wed) — 10/1 (Fri) 7Trade/Public ¥1000 
NIKKEI NANOTECH BUSINESS FAIR 2004 
NIHON KEIZAI SHIMBUN, INC. GENERAL 
PROJECT DEPARTMENT CULTURALAND 
BUSINESS PROJECT BUREAU 

Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 


9/29 (Wed) — 10/1 (Fri) 7rade/Public Free 
interstyle 04 autumn 

interstyle executive committee 

Tel: 03-3269-2119 Fax: 03-3269-2179 


9/30 (Thu) – 10/1 (Ға) Trade/Public Free 
JAPAN PLASTIC HOUSEWARES FAIR 
Japan Industry Union of Plastic Housewares 
Manufacturers 

Tel: 03-3561-8778 Fax: 03-3561-8779 


10/2 (Sat) - 10/4 (Моп) Trade/Public 

ALL JAPAN PLAMODEL RADICON SHOW 2004 
Japan Plamodel Industry Association 

Tel: 03-3851-8830 Fax: 03-3863-1330 


10/3 (Sun) Public ¥700 

COMIC LIVE in TOKYO 38 

Ticket You 

Tel: 03-5828-0011 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


10/5 (Tue) – 10/7 (Thu) Trade ¥3000 
Health Ingredients Japan 2004/Safety and 
Technology Japan 2004 

CMP Japan Co., LTD. 

Tel: 03-5296-1020 Fax: 03-5296-1018 


10/5 (Tue) — 10/9 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 
TOKYO INTERNATIONAL PACKAGING 
EXHIBITION 2004 

TOKYO PACK 2004 SECRETARIAT 

Tel: 03-3543-1189 Fax: 03-3543-8970 





TOKYO BIG SIGHT EVENT SCHEDULE aucust 2004—octoser 2004 


10/6 (Wed) - 10/7 (Thu) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Tokyo Business Summit 2004 

Secretariat of Tokyo Business Summit 

Tel: 03-5827-7343 Fax: 03-5827-7360 


10/13 (Wed) - 10/15 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
A/E/C SYSTEMS JAPAN 2004 

The Organizing Committee of A/E/C SYSTEMS JAPAN 
Tel: 03-5261-5651 Fax: 03-5261-5023 


10/13 (Wed) — 10/15 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
ecobuild 2004 

ecobuild Executive Committee 

Tel: 03-5261-4551 Fax: 03-5261-5023 


10/13 (Wed) — 10/15 (Ға) Trade/Public Free 
31st Int. Home Care & Rehabilitation 
Exhibition 2004 

Health and Welfare Information Association 
Tel: 03-3580-3052 Fax: 03-5512-9798 


10/13 (Wed) — 10/15 (Fri) 7rade/Public ¥1000 
IPEC21-2004 

ІРЕС21-2004 Secretariat/Delphi Inc. 

Tel: 03-5261-5021 Fax: 03-5261-5023 


10/14 (Thu) - 10/16 (Sat) 7rade/Public Y2000 
1st International Flower Expo Tokyo 2004 
IFEX Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8511 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


10/18 (Mon) — 10/20 (Wed) Trade Ұ2000 
17th International Optical Fair Tokyo 2004 


IOFT Show Management (Reed Exhibitions Japan Ltd.) 


Tel: 03-3349-8508 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


10/20 (Wed) — 10/23 (Sat) 
WPC EXPO 2004 

WPC EXPO Managing Office 
Tel: 03-5210-7004 Fax: 03-5210-7038 


Trade/Public ¥2000 


10/24 (Sun) Public 
Comic City Tokyo 106 
Akaboo 


Tel: 03-3225-8520 


The events schedule is based on 
information received from organizers. It is 
subject to change without notice. 

For more information, please contact the 
management office for each event. 




















Your 
Private Island 





Hidden in Tokyo's bustling center is a hotel that 


sequesters you from the crowds. Offering serenity-inducing 
service in the Japanese tradition. As well as a complete fitness 
center, indoor e outdoor pools, eight restaurants, three bars, a 
tea ceremony room, an art museum and, of course, data ports 
and fax machines in all rooms. Everything a private island 


must have 4 Du Tokyo. 


ox ovet OR UAG 


TOKYO 


2-10-4 Toranomon, Minato-ku, Tokyo 105-0001 


l'el: (03) 3582-0111 Fax: (03) 3582-3707 Web: www.okura.com tokyo 
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For a glimpse of Japan that not many get to see, try losing yourself in the d of old wooden houses—a scene unchanged for generations. Or you might 
back streets of the Yanaka area of Tokyo's Taito district. Witness the chance encounter of two cats in the grounds of a temple. Try 

This is an area of alleyways, steep slopes and temples. An area where | strolling around during twilight—there is a bustle in the streets as people 
time has stood still. As you round the corner of a narrow street, you might head out for dinner. The aroma of tempura or grilled chicken fills the air, 
come across a group of elderly people relaxing on a bench in front of a row inviting you to stop off at one of the friendly local restaurants. 


ACCESS The nearest stations to Yanaka are: JR Nippori Station (JR Yamanote Line) + Keisei Nippori Station (Keisei Line) > Мети Station, Sendagi Station (Subway Chiyoda Line) 
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SCIENCE 





Many care-givers who have to lift patients suffer back injuries. The Power Assist Suit 


gives a little extra help to take the strain out of care-giving. 


Giving care to elderly or other patients 
can be tough; lifting a person out of 
bed requires physical strength, and 
often takes its toll on the lifter’s back. A 
new machine is being developed to 
help with lifting patients. It works via a 
computer which controls airbags, in- 
flating them to give the power to lift a 
patient. This is no robot, though; the 
device is designed to be worn by 
human beings, so that man and ma- 
chine work together. Called the "Power 
Assist Suit," it is one of the new de- 
vices being developed to lessen the 


€ 


physical burden on care-givers in 
Japan's rapidly graying society. 
Professor Keijiro Yamamoto, Head 


ы 


of the Department of Welfare Systems 
Engineering at the Kanagawa Institute 


of Technology, is in charge of research | 


for the Power Assist Suit. He relates, 
"About 15 years ago | was trying to 


come up with some sort of robot de- | 
vice that might be beneficial in the | 
field of welfare, but the care of hu- | 
mans by robots is still fraught with | 
technological dangers. So, rather than | 
concentrating on those who require | 
care, | became interested in producing | 
something to assist the actual care- | 





givers; | came up with the idea of de- 
veloping the suit. One of the biggest 
problems at care-giving facilities is 
lower back pain caused by constantly 
lifting patients. Wearing this suit 
solves that problem completely.” 

The Power Assist Suit is comprised 
of three main units, placed on the 
arms, lower back and legs of the 
wearer, and it is powered by an on- 
board battery. Sensors affixed to the 
upper arms, legs and lower back detect 
changes in the hardness of the mus- 
cles which drive the elbow, knee and 


H 


waist joints. Using this information, the 


suit's computer sends signals for air to | 


be pumped into the airbags, or "actua- 
tors"; these inflate to assist whichever 


muscles the wearer is using, giving the | 
wearer the necessary physical strength | 
to carry out any of the normal lifting | 
tasks associated with care-giving. The | 
aim is for half of the power for lifting to | 
come from the suit, which will consid- | 
erably lighten the burden on female or | 
elderly care-givers who may them- | 
selves be slight in stature. In its current | 
state of development, the suit allows | 
even female care-givers to lift patients | 


of up to 80 kilograms. 





While developing the suit, 
Yamamoto placed great emphasis on 
the human aspect, ensuring that the 
suit should not be uncomfortable for 
the wearer or alarming for the person 
receiving care. “| realized that if | used 
motors on the joints of the suit, it 
would be difficult to move around,” he 
explains. "| decided to use rubber 
airbags to allow for flexibility of move- 
ment — because the human wearer 
and the machine are in direct contact, 
very subtle movements are possible. 
Another important point is that the pa- 
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tient being lifted should be in direct 


contact with the body of the lifter; for | 
many people, the feeling of being lifted 


by a machine would be rather unpleas- 
ant. Considerations of this sort are es- 


sential for good welfare practices.” A | 
person wearing the Power Assist Suit | 
might give the impression of some | 
kind of monster from the lost lagoon, | 
but Yamamoto has been very careful | 
to ensure that the machine is not visi- | 


ble to the care receiver. 


Initial tests for the suit will take | 


place at a variety of locations which 


entail heavy manual labor, from con- | 
struction sites to fruit orchards. After _ 





that, trials will be conducted at care- 
giving facilities, and necessary im- 
provements made so that the suit can 
eventually be used in situations where 
the care-givers themselves are persons 
of advanced years. However, these 
tests are still a long way down the line. 
The immediate tasks facing Yamamoto 
and his team are making the suit 
lighter and more compact, so that it 
can be worn and hung up in the closet 
just like any other piece of clothing. 
Even though the Power Assist Suit 
employs some of the latest technology, 


im 9 


many of its components are surpris- 
ingly simple. The airbags, the valves 
and the pumps are all adapted from 
home-use blood pressure measure- 
ment kits, and the suit is held in place 
by simple straps adapted from tradi- 
tional sling-style baby carriers. 

Yamamoto insists that welfare aids 
should be developed with sensitivity 
towards the feelings of the care re- 
ceiver. He has taken great pains to 
make his Power Assist Suit as human a 
machine as possible, and it is sure to 
be welcomed by care givers and re- 
ceivers alike. Rà 


— MAYUMI NAKAMURA 





SOCIETY 


NON-PROFIT 


Non-profit organizations (NPOs) of all kinds have been ap- 
pearing in Japan over the past few years, encouraging people 
to become involved in community activities. In the past a 
great many NPOs were engaged in environmental conserva- 
tion; these days a growing number are dedicated to support- 
ing the arts, often providing artists with meeting places or 
venues for exchange. Of the 16,000 or more NPOs registered as 
corporate bodies, some 1,000 are in some way art-related. 

One of these NPOs is ST Spot, which was founded in 
Yokohama City, Kanagawa Prefecture, in 1987 as a venue for 
fostering new artistic activities in areas including drama, 


music, video and dance. In the 17 vears since it 


was estab- 
lished, ST Spot has been instrumental in building up the per- 
forming arts in Yokohama. 
ST Spot often hosts workshops, such as the recent one 
called “Standing There.” It 
was held over four days in the 
performance space, a small 
theater with seating space for 
60-80 people. Participation 
was limited to 16 people, and 
the workshop was heavily 
oversubscribed. The partici- 
pants were evenly divided be- 
tween men and women, and 
the majority were working 
people. There were also spec- 
tators, who purchased tickets 
just to watch. The instructor 
was Yuko Kuwabara, head of 
the drama troupe Kakuta. 
She opened by explaining the 
purpose of the workshop: LO 
learn where and how to stand 
in order to impart the great 


est impression. "There is no 


special method to this,” she said." You will get the feeling for it 
by actually moving your bodies." 

[he 16 workshop participants and the five members of 
Kakuta also present were divided into three groups of seven 
people. Each group was given a theme to express; the mem- 
bers had to come onto the Stage in turn to strike up a pose ex- 
pressing this theme in their own way, without consulting 
anyone in advance. In this way the empty stage was built up 
into a complete scene, representing the theme. 

One such theme was “the instant a goal is scored in soccer’: 
the first person lifted one leg and held up a clenched fist with 
a big smile of triumph; the next person took up a position well 


away from him, his arms outstretched and a look of horror on 


his face as he imagined the ball slipping past his grasp and 
рр; g 


into the net. As the members of the group took up their poses 
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... instead of a one-way communication from instructor 
to children, there is an interactive relationship. 


on the stage, the scene unfolded: the person who scored the 
goal, the players who ran after him in their joy, the people who 
hung their heads in disappointment. Finally, all seven group 
members were in their positions, together expressing the ac- 
tion of a goal in a single, frozen moment. The workshop con- 
tinued for three hours, during which the participants used 
their bodies resourcefully to give expression with impressive 
dedication. 

Another NPO devoted to the arts is ASIAS (Artist's Studio 
In A School), which creates ways for avant-garde artists and 
children to interact with one another. ASIAS invites artists to 
schools that are interested, and assists with the gratuity that 
the school would normally be expected to pay the artist. 
ASIAS has found itself increasingly in demand, mainly on the 
strength of word of mouth among teachers. 

ASIAS ran a workshop in African dance for 5th graders in the 
gymnasium of the Higashi Kurume Municipal No. 1 Elementary 
School, in a suburb of Tokyo. The workshop was conducted by 
Amara, a musician from Guinea who lives in Higashi Kurume. 
The theme of the workshop was "Let's Feel Africa" 

" Africans love to dance," Amara explained to the children. 
"Try it for yourselves" He pressed the play button on a cas- 
sette player, and music with an infectious beat started up—it 
was the start of the dance exercises. Following Amara, the 
children clapped their hands beneath their knees, then 
quickly raising their hands, turned to the right, the left, and 
the front, and stepped back as if to embrace the big, empty 
sky. That completed one set of movements—not an easy se- 


quence, but the children gave it everything. Amara clapped 
his hands to keep up the rhythm, shouting out, "Smile! Dont 
forget to smile!" Even the children who had trouble getting 
started at the beginning got caught up in the fever. The chil- 
dren practiced three or four different sets of steps, finally put- 
ting them together to dance the whole dance. 

During a break, Amara asked the children about their im- 
pressions; they clamored to answer, saying how much fun it 
was. Their faces were glowing, partly with exhaustion but 
mostly with enjoyment. 

ASIAS staff members Takako Miyaura and Kahori Tsuboi 
explained that many of the ASIAS workshops are different. "In 
this workshop, the children learnt something from Amara’s in- 
struction. In other workshops, we don't have the same sort of 
concrete result; instead of a one-way communication from in- 
structor to children, there is an interactive relationship. The 
students express themselves together with the artist to experi- 
ence something that they couldn't normally achieve in their 
regular classes." 

The one problem which all art-related NPOs suffer from is 
securing a stable source of income. Despite the difficulties, 
many NPOs have been highly successful: ST Spot has pro- 
duced a large number of artists from its staff, such as the ac- 
claimed dancer/choreographer Un Yamada; and ASIAS has 
been steadily increasing the activities of its volunteer staff. 
And through their dedication and sheer hard work, Japan's 
art-related NPOs have been earning respect as regular citizens 


of the community. Bi - JUN SAITO 
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Japan offers a huge range of opportunities 
for study. Of course, many people are 
attracted by the chance to study the very 
latest in technology, but there is far more 
besides. From Japan’s rich traditional culture, 
nurtured over its long history, to fashion 

or even the environmental sciences that will 
contribute to the future of our planet, there 
are many attractive areas to choose from. 
We show some of the best places to study 
at, and we talk to some of the people who 
have studied in this country. 

With so much on offer, it is no wonder that 
more and more people are coming to Japan 


to study. 


A Top-level 


tHe UNIVERSITY OF TOKYO 





E http://www.u-tokyo.ac.jp/eng 


http://www.mlab.t.u-tokyo.ac.jp (Aoyama Morikawa Laboratory) 





The information technology revolution has 
brought about amazing technological ad- 
vances in computing, on the scale of the 
Industrial Revolution. Information technology 
(IT) has evolved into a basic tool taken for 
granted in people's daily lives; the next step 
for computing technology is the new world 
of ubiquitous computing. 

With this technological innovation, tiny 
computers in the form of IC (integrated cir- 
cuit) chips are embedded into all sorts of 
everyday devices. The chips are made to 
communicate automatically over a network 
in order to help us out with the mundane 
tasks of daily living. No longer will computers 
require a human to stand by and punch in 


operating commands — this technology aims 
to create the ultimate IT environment for 
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Resea rch Environment 


making our lives easier and more comfort- 
able. Research and development of ubiqui- 
tous computing is being carried out in many 
countries around the globe, but one of the 
world leaders is the University of Tokyo. In 
particular, thanks to top-level research and 
solid results the laboratory headed by 
Tomonori Aoyama and Hiroyuki Morikawa is 
attracting great interest from network scien- 
tists and engineers all over the world. 

Udana Bandara (27) from Sri Lanka is 
working at the Aoyama Morikawa Laboratory 
as part of his first year of doctoral studies. 
"Until now, computer environments existed 
on a network cut off from the rest of the 
world, but ubiquitous computing looks to di- 
rectly link computers to all the different de- 
vices and objects we use in our everyday 


Finding Solutions to 
gi 


lives,” he explains. “Theoretical research is 
important. But in order to make this com- 
pletely innovative concept a reality, we need 
to move on to actual testing and experimen- 
tation. In that respect, our laboratory has an 
ideal setup. We have many opportunities to 
perform joint research with the Japanese 
Ministry of Public Management, Home 
Affairs, Posts and Telecommunications and 
leading mobile telephone corporations." 

This cooperation between the academic 
world on the one hand and the government 
and industry on the other has already 
achieved some notable results. The Aoyama 
Morikawa Laboratory enjoys a strong reputa- 
tion internationally for research and develop- 
ment in the fundamental technology 
underlying ubiquitous computing. 

"Ever since | was an undergraduate in 
China, | have paid close attention to this lab- 
oratory's research direction. | definitely 
hoped to be a part of the research team," 


Environmental problems 


After its recovery from the destruction of 
World War Il, Japan experienced a period of 
accelerated economic growth from the 
19605 into the 1970s. The country reveled in 
its new prosperity. However, the increased 
affluence gave rise to a lifestyle based 
around mass production and mass con- 
sumption, resulting in massive amounts of 
waste material. At that time proper waste 
management techniques had not yet been 
developed, and poorly designed landfills 
caused serious, widespread pollution of soil 
and underground water. 

One institution that has worked to find 
solutions to pollution problems is the 
Hydraulic Sanitary Engineering Laboratory in 
the Engineering Department of Fukuoka 


Lily Siska Handayani in front of a Fukuoka University 
facility for studying residual pollution in soil. 


University. "Our research laboratory was es- 
tablished in 1967, when Japan was just start- 
ing to come to terms with its waste 
management problem," reminisces labora- 
tory head Professor Yasushi Matsufuji. "Back 
then nobody thought of waste management 
as an academic subject worthy of research, 
so we kind of had to feel our way in the dark 
in the beginning." 

In 1975 Fukuoka University worked in 
partnership with Fukuoka City to develop a 
unique approach to waste management that 
became known as the "Fukuoka method." 
This method involves laying a network of 
water collection and air ventilation pipes at 
the base of a landfill site. These pipes re- 
move leachate (contaminated waste water) 





says Si Hua (24). Si came to Japan after 
graduating from Tsinghua University, a pres- 
tigious Chinese science and technology uni- 
versity. Currently he is in his first year of a 
master's degree. "In Japan, even basic re- 
search carried out at universities is done with 
an eye to corporate marketing. | think that 
encourages up-to-the-minute research 
dosely linked to current social trends." 

Aoyama Morikawa Laboratory staff mem- 
ber Atsuko Kawakita says, "Our laboratory 
has a policy laid out by Professor Tomonori 
Aoyama, the leader of our group. It doesn't 
matter where a researcher comes from; if he 
or she is motivated and committed, the 
group is ready and willing to provide sup- 
port, including funding." 

The Aoyama Morikawa Laboratory is one 
of the most advanced in the world in its 
field. For those who want to lead the way to 
the future of computing, it is the ideal desti- 
nation for a study abroad experience. 


FUKUOKA UNIVERSITY 








@ http://www.fukuoka-u.ac.jp/english/indexe.htm 











Udana Bandara (left) and Si Hua (right) in the STONE (Service synThesizer on 
the NEt) Room of the Aoyama Morikawa Laboratory. 








http://www.tec.fukuoka-u.ac.jp/ - tc/suiri/suiri.htm (Hydraulic Sanitary Engineering Laboratory, Japanese only) 


from landfill material as quickly as possible, 
before it can leach into the surrounding soil. 
Fresh air entering the landfill via the pipes 
activates microbes in the landfill material, 
and these purify the leachate as it is being 
collected. 

The Fukuoka method is advantageous in 
a number of ways. It maximizes waste de- 
composition in the landfills, and so is envi- 
ronmentally friendly. Moreover, items such 
as bamboo, old tires and drum cans — easily 
found at most landfills — can be used to 
build the drainage and ventilation system; 
thus the cost of setup is low. Operation and 
maintenance after initial construction are 
also relatively simple. The Fukuoka method 
is an almost magical solution to a particularly 
dirty problem. 

The “low-tech, low-cost” nature of the 


method is particularly attractive to develop- 
ing countries. The Fukuoka method has al- 
ready been applied with great success in 
Malaysia, Iran, Mexico and other countries, 
and these successes have drawn increasing 
international attention to the Fukuoka 
method since the latter half of the 1990s. In 
fact, the Fukuoka method has been adopted 
in several UN-supported assistance projects 
in developing countries. The Fukuoka 
method is gradually becoming a world stan- 
dard in waste management. 

Lily Siska Handayani from Indonesia 15 in 
her first year of a master's program at 
Professor Matsufuji’s laboratory. She is ma- 
joring in recycling and eco technology. 
"When | was studying as an economics 
major at my university in Indonesia, | was 
very interested in Japanese economic devel- 


opment," she says. "Later, | came to Japan 
and studied on the graduate level at Kyushu 
University. There, while performing research 
into pollution-related disease in Japan, | 
gradually became more interested in envi- 
ronmental problems — a negative aspect of 
economic development. | decided | wanted 
to focus my studies on recycling technology 
that can contribute to environmental protec- 
tion. In the future | hope to take what | learn 
here home to Indonesia, and use it to help 
preserve our natural environment." 

Waste management is a troublesome 
problem. However, solutions do exist; it was 
at Fukuoka University where one promising 
approach, the Fukuoka method, was devel- 
oped. For people interested in environmen- 
tal technology, Fukuoka University offers the 
chance to contribute to solving this problem. 
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Home of Top Arch itects 


A synthesis of engineering and artistic en- 
deavor, architecture is sometimes called the 
"total" art. Japan is recognized as having an 
impressive level of excellence in the field of 
architecture. 

Modern architecture as we know it today 
has its roots in European traditions, but 
Japanese architects such as Kenzo Tange, 
Arata Isozaki and Tadao Ando have each in 
their own way overcome the seeming con- 
tradictions between Western modernism and 
the traditional Japanese approach to archi- 
tecture. Their work has earned a solid inter- 
national reputation for Japanese architecture. 

As home to such renowned architects, it 
goes without saying that Japan is also home 
to a number of world-class architectural 
schools. These facilities compete with each 
other in both architectural training and re- 
search. One such school is the Tokyo 
Institute of Technology, which has its main 
campus in Meguro Ward, Tokyo. 

The Tokyo Institute of Technology was 
founded in 1881. The school was designed 
to serve as a leading educational facility in 
the field of science and technology in Japan. 
Not only has the Tokyo Institute of 
Technology produced well-trained re- 
searchers and engineers for more than a 
century, but it has also been the educational 
home for such prominent architects as 
Kiyoshi Seike and Kazuo Shinohara. The 
Tokyo Institute of Technology has certainly 
established a well-deserved name for itself 
as a top school for architecture. 

Jorge Almazan (27) is an international 
student from Spain. He is currently in his first 
year of the architectural doctorate program 


at the Tokyo Institute of Technology. 
"Modern architecture seems to have come to 
a dead end," says Almazan. "The European 
and Japanese approaches to overcoming this 
problem are quite different, and | find the 
contrast very stimulating. For example, at first 
glance the layout of Tokyo seems very 
chaotic. But there's actually an unseen, un- 
derlying order, which | feel perhaps provides 
a different kind of livability than a Western ar- 
chitectural approach does. | decided | wanted 
to study under a professor who looks at 
Tokyo from both architectural and urban the- 
ory perspectives." 

Almazan 15 currently assigned to the labo- 
ratory of assistant professor Yoshiharu 
Tsukamoto. In addition to teaching at the 
university, Tsukamoto also has his own archi- 
tectural studio, Atelier Bow-Wow. He has 
earned many awards both inside Japan and 
overseas, and he enjoys a reputation as a ca- 
pable young architect. Moreover, Tsukamoto 
is known as something of a controversialist 
who has published numerous works on ar- 
chitectural theory and Tokyo urbanism. 

Many of the students assigned to 
Tsukamoto's laboratory take part in the assis- 
tant professor's international competitions 
and projects. Almazan emphasizes the bene- 
fits of such involvement: "Since we're directly 
involved, we get much more than just theo- 
retical instruction. We get a lot of actual 
hands-on experience at building sites. Since | 
hope to one day set up my own architectural 
studio, this is extremely valuable experience 
for me." 

Japan offers innovative junctures between 
urban spaces and architecture — for people 
wanting to study the cutting edge of architec- 


Jorge Almazan (left) from Spain, and Ylva ture, it is the ideal stage. 


Freudendahl (right) from Sweden, are both 
students at the Tokyo Institute of Technology, 
studying architectural design in the Tsukamoto 
laboratory. 








Study in an International Environment 


People look for different things when they 
start exploring potential study programs 
abroad. For some, the most important thing 
Is to learn the language and culture in order 
to become an expert on that country. Others 
are more concerned with finding the place 
that will give them the specialized knowledge 
needed to carry out research in their chosen 
field. For many people, one of the attractions 
of studying abroad is the potential to acquire 
the necessary international knowledge to 
pursue a career in the global arena, in busi- 
ness, for example. 

For those who place a high priority on ac- 
quiring international knowledge, the 
Ritsumeikan Asia Pacific University (APU) of- 
fers some very attractive possibilities. APU 
was founded in April 2000 in Beppu City, 

Oita Prefecture, under 


5 Mehta Mukul from India 


the guiding principle of fostering future lead- 
ers in the Asia Pacific region. There are a 
total of 4,062 students to date in APU's un- 
dergraduate and graduate programs. Of that 
total, a surprisingly high number, 1,707, are 
international students, hailing from 72 differ- 
ent countries and regions around the world. 
Classes are conducted in both English and 
Japanese, making it possible for even stu- 
dents just starting to learn Japanese to take 
part in academic life without concern for lan- 
guage barriers. Another appealing aspect of 
the university is the housing arrangement 
that allows all first-year students to be ac- 
commodated in student dormitories. The 
Students from around the world who have 
gathered at APU all seem to agree that there 
Is no other place that offers the chance to 
study in such an inter- 





national environment. 

“At APU, you can make friends from 
many different countries. Since coming here, 
I've learned how to say greetings in Swahili, 
Samoan, Bengali, Indonesian, and Korean,” 
says Kylie Frances Pearce (21), an Australian 
who Is in the Asia-Pacific Studies program. 
“Through casual conversations in the dormi- 
tory you can pick up all sorts of information 
about the everyday culture in your fellow 
students’ countries. | think even just these in- 
teractions go a long way towards banishing 
stereotypes.” 

While working towards his MBA at APU's 
Graduate School of Management, Mehta 
Mukul from India is serving as one of the 
university's RAs (Resident Assistants), who 













Students from many different 
countries come and go across 
the campus of APU. 





play a supportive role for dorm 
residents. "Since everybody 
comes from different cultures 
and religions, the communal 
living situation can get a bit 





complicated at times," he says. 
"But if we learn to respect one 
another, we can see the good things about 
each other's culture. If a problem arises in 
the dorm, say for example someone puts up 
a religious poster, we try to resolve the Issue 
by holding a group discussion until every- 
body is satisfied with the outcome." 

In addition to this multi-cultural environ- 
ment, APU offers many different opportuni- 
ties for its students by maintaining a flexible 
system. Reflecting on her student life at APU, 
Marion Karro (23) from Estonia, who 15 set to 
graduate in the fall, says, “Due to the fact 
that APU Is a relatively new school, every se- 
mester we saw some new developments. 
This is what makes APU so interesting. If you 
want to start up a new student club, event, or 
other activity, you can just go ahead and do 
it. Just recently, we held a dance festival for 
people in the local community to showcase 
dances from countries around the world.” 
Students at APU are also engaged in various 
types of friendly interaction with the local 
community, through school events, student 






, 


club activities, and part- 
time jobs. The university 
is fully supportive of 
these sort of extra-curric- 
ular activities. 

The international edu- 
cation offered by APU is highly regarded by 
companies not just in Japan but throughout 
the world. Every single international student 
in the augural graduating class of April 2004 
received employment offers. 

The president of APU is Professor Monte 
Cassim from Sri Lanka, who assumed the 
post in April this year. He himself studied in 
Japan as an international student in 1972, 
and later went on to work in this country. 
“In comparison to when | studied in Japan 
more than 30 years ago, the environment 
surrounding international students has im- 
proved in every respect," he says. "APU was 
originally conceived with the goal of foster- 
ing leaders in the Asia Pacific, but now we 
are enrolling students from all around the 
globe – the challenge for us is to build an 
environment that is essentially a microcosm 
of the outside world. As the high rate of em- 
ployment among our international gradu- 
ates indicates, we have made definite strides 
in our effort to foster human resources. As 
the next step, we would like to work on be- 
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coming a place for developing intellectual 
resources that can contribute substantively 
to the world community. APU now has three 
new goals: academic excellence, sustainable 
management, and contributions to peace 
and prosperity.” 

APU will continue its mission to be an ex- 
citing but challenging university. Prospective 
students who are looking to engage in inter- 
national work in the future would do well to 


consider APU for their studies. 





RITSUMEIKAN ASIA PACIFIC UNIVERSITY (APU) 
E http://www1.apu.ac.jp/apu_en/home-e.nsf 


Professor Monte Cassim, 
President of Ritsumeikan 
Asia Pacific University 


BUNKA FASHION COLLEGE 
http://www.bunka-fc.ac.jp/en/index2.html 


Following the 


You step triumphantly down the catwalk, 
arm-in-arm with supermodels wearing your 
fashions. The flash of the cameras is almost 
overwhelming. But your designs are all the 
rage at the Paris collections, and the next 
stop is Milan... If you have ever imagined a 
future like this, then the Bunka Fashion 
College in Tokyo's Shibuya Ward might just 
be the school for you. 

The history of Bunka Fashion College 
reads like a history of Japanese fashion. The 
school was established as Japan's first col- 
lege of fashion in 1923, and since then has 
been responsible for training the very best of 
Japanese fashion. Among the more famous 
alumni are stars such as Yohji Yamamoto, 
Kenzo Takada, and Comme des Garcons' 


Junya Watanabe — each now an elite de- 





signer active on the international fashion 
scene. Bunka Fashion College is well known 
throughout Asia, and it is a particularly pop- 
ular place to study for students from China 
and the Republic of Korea. 

Lee Eun Sil (24) from Korea is a menswear 
design major in the apparel design course 
of the college's Fashion Technology 
Department. "In Korea, there are quite a few 
graduates of Bunka Fashion College working 
in the apparel industry," she says. "Japanese 
fashions take off quickly in Korea, so there's 
a lot we can learn about the use of color 
and design coordination from Japan. | think 
many Koreans come here to study in order 
to get a jump on the latest trends." She says 
that Bunka graduates who are putting out 
their own Tokyo collections sometimes come 


Study 





with the Experts 


Japanese films are enjoying tremendous suc- 
cess worldwide. Takeshi Kitano's Zatoichi 
won the Special Director's Award at the 2003 
Venice Film Festival, and at this year's 
Cannes Film Festival the award for best actor 
was picked up by 14-year-old Yuuya Yagira 
for his role in Hirokazu Koreeda's Nobody 
Knows. It is certainly no overstatement to say 
that Japanese films have earned solid inter- 
national acclaim and popularity. 

In spite of the success of Japanese films, 
there is only one place in Japan which gives 
systematic instruction in film-making and 
also has its own facilities for developing 
movie film: this is the Department of Cinema 
in the College of Art at Nihon University, lo- 
cated in Tokyo. Among the program's fa- 
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Ke http://www.art.nihon-u.ac.jp (Japenese only) 


mous alumni is the director Sogo Ishii, 
whose work has been well received at film 
festivals overseas. 

The cost of equipment and film makes 
movie-making an expensive proposition, al- 
most out of reach of the individual. The 
Department of Cinema allows students to 
specialize in directing, filming or other areas, 
and students are able to use their area of 
speciality to work on at least one film. 
Students also have the assistance of ехрегі- 
enced professionals who guide them through 
the process. 

Ruuska Ville Akseli (21) from Finland has 
been a fan of Japanese films since junior 
high school, and has often watched the 
works of renowned director Akira Kurosawa. 
"| came to Japan because | wanted to experi- 
ence a culture totally different from that of 
Europe, and | wanted to be able to use that 





and give special seminars. She hopes to find 
her own success with collections in Europe 
as well as at home. 

Some students held other careers before 
quitting in order to pursue their dreams of 
fashion at Bunka Fashion. Among these are 
Han Soo Kyoung, from Korea, and Xiu Fu, 
from China. Han (28) particularly admires 
the designs of Yohji 
Commenting about her experience at the 
college, she says, "The classes here are really 
challenging. | definitely get a sense that our 
instructors want to share as much of their ex- 
pertise as they possibly can. They expect us 
to form a solid foundation in the basics. So if 
even a single button or seam is as little as a 
millimeter off, we have to redo the whole 
thing till it's perfect. At first that really both- 
ered me, but now | understand that studying 


Yamamoto. 


here is more about learning the fundamen- 
tals than about polishing our fashion sense. 





experience to create my own alternate 
world," he says. "Every single aspect of 
Japanese films — each individual frame — is 
completely different from what l've seen in 
European film. That's what's so interesting. 
Each director is careful to maintain their own 
personal style. | really like how | can see just 
five minutes of a film and know who made 
it. My goal during my time here is to com- 
plete a film | can be proud of, and take it to 
an overseas film festival. | think | can make 
an interesting film if | can find a way to por- 
tray Japan from a vantage point that might 
not occur to a Japanese filmmaker." 

Assistant Professor Hiroto Saito has acted 
as Akseli's mentor since he began his studies 
with the Department of Cinema. “As an in- 
structor, | constantly strive to maintain a 
close rapport with my students,” says Saito. 
“After all, instructors and students are all on 


And | think that's absolutely the right ap- 
proach." 

Xiu (29) studied at a sister school of 
Bunka Fashion College in China before com- 
ing to Japan. She adds, "Students in other 
countries spend three years learning what 
we learn in just one year. I'm very happy 
with the high standard of the courses here." 

Norimichi Suzuki, an instructor for 
menswear design, rates the participation of 
students from abroad highly: "The foreign 
students here have a fantastic attitude toward 
their studies," he says. “I've also noticed how 
students from different countries bring differ- 
ent concepts about the use of color. In terms 
of creativity as well, their ideas seem to in- 
spire their Japanese classmates.” 

If being a top fashion designer is your 
dream, you would do well to follow in the 
footsteps of the many world-famous design- 
ers who attended Bunka Fashion College. 





the same team — we all want to make films. 
So | think it's important that we interact on 
equal terms and help one another grow. Our 
foreign students are no exception. | want to 
work individually with each of my students 
so each one can best develop his or her own 
unique talents. Learning how to make films, 
how to think about cinema here — these are 
really about understanding Japanese soci- 
ety." He continues earnestly, "| really hope 
that students coming here from other coun- 
tries will think seriously about what it means 
to study film in Japan." 

For anyone who has fallen for the fascina- 
tion of Japanese films and aspires to becom- 
Nihon 
Department of Cinema is the obvious 


ing a director, University's 
choice. Instructors passionate about their 
craft are ready to work one-on-one with you 


to help you realize your dream. 


TEZUKAYAMA UNIVERSITY 


http://www.tezukayama-u.ac.jp/e index 


Multidisciplinary Approach to 
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When you think of Japanese culture, what 
comes to mind? Some may think of tradi- 
tional Japanese performing arts such as Noh 
and kabuki. Others may picture scenic tem- 
ples or Buddhist images. Still others may vi- 
sualize the folk festivals that still live on in 
Japan's rural communities. A major research 
and study program based in Japan's ancient 
capital of Nara offers the opportunity to en- 
gage In comprehensive study of these and 
the myriad of other aspects that make up 
Japanese culture: this is the graduate pro- 
gram in Japanese Traditional Culture at the 





Humanities Department of Tezukayama 
University. It boasts a curriculum that is un- 
paralleled in Japan for its multidisciplinary 
approach of delving into Japanese culture 
through the study of history, archeology, 
folklore, art, and other areas. 

The faculty is made up of intellectuals 
from diverse areas, including a professor 
specializing in kabuki and experts on 
Buddhist temples and Heian-era literature. 
Even the students are a diverse group: their 
research topics include "Early Japanese 
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Sculptures in the Nara Period," "Japanese 
Taboos and Charms," and "Ritual Music and 
Dancing in Nara Prefecture (Folk 
Entertainment in Rural Communities)." With 


this mix of researchers and professors from a 
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wide range of fields, the program has the ap- 
peal of being truly multidisciplinary in nature 
and therefore intellectually stimulating on a 
variety of levels. 

Sun Yong (29), a first-year student from 
China in the doctorate track of the Japanese 
Traditional Culture program, is one of the 
many foreign students who have become 
fascinated with this subject. He is currently 
engaged in a comparative study of funeral 
customs in Japan and China from the 
Paleolithic period through to the present, 
which includes a thorough analysis of the dif- 
ferences in funeral and burial traditions as 
well as the differences in perspectives on 
death in the two countries. 

"After witnessing a relative's death in 
China, | began to think deeply about the 
cycle of birth, aging, sickness, and death — 
the four inescapable sufferings according to 
Buddhist teachings," says Sun "This led me 
to wonder if China's neighboring country of 
Japan had the same tradition of revering an- 
cestors." 

Under the guidance of Professor Mitsuo 
Akata, a specialist in religious folklore, Sun 
has been reading through a vast amount of 
research materials and carrying out fieldwork 
in various areas of Nara and Kyoto, which are 
both religious centers. "The focus in ethnol- 
ogy research has been on overseas case 
studies, while folklore research has focused 
primarily on domestic case studies; there has 
been a lack of comparative research in this 


vn 


field, says Akata.” “Japan and China are both 
in the same climatic zone, and they share a 
rice-based culture. | hope that young re- 
Searchers such as Mr. Sun will continue to 
look into the things that both countries have 
in common." 

For a person with an interest in Japanese 
culture, the field of Japan studies has fasci- 
nating possibilities, with new realms of re- 


search waiting to be opened up. 


NATIONAL GRADUATE INSTITUTE FOR POLICY STUDIES 
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At the library of GRIPS in 
Tokyo's Shinjuku Ward. From 
left to right: Joanna Dopierala 
(Poland), Ren Yi (China), Ahmad 
Rozian Abd. Ghani (Malaysia), 
Sarimah Abu Bakar (Brunei). 





For Aspiring National Leaders 


A unique program run by the Ministry of 
Education, Culture, Sports, Science and 
Technology brings future national leaders 
from around the world to Japan to build up 
their knowledge and networks. 

Aptly named the Young Leaders Program 
(YLP), this special scholarship program was 
launched in 2001 and targets young govern- 
ment officials and businesspeople with the 
promise to become future leaders in their 
home countries. The program brings partici- 
pants to Japan with the goal of deepening 
their knowledge about Japan and building 
networks among leaders in the international 
community. All of the courses are conducted 
in English, and upon successful completion 
of the program students are awarded a 
Master's degree. 

The YLP offers five tracks, and the National 
Graduate Institute for Policy Studies (GRIPS) 
is responsible for managing the School of 


Government Course. GRIPS boasts 20 years 
of experience as a public graduate school 
providing education to mid-career profes- 
sionals in the government sector. In addition 
to courses on subjects such as East Asian 
Politics and Economy, and Japanese 
Economy, the YLP program at GRIPS in- 
cludes practical activities, such as a collo- 
quium in which students engage in 
discussions with politicians, corporate direc- 
tors, and leaders in other fields. There are 
also field trips to observe Japanese lifestyles, 
culture, industry and local governments. 

Ren Yi (27), a YLP participant, is Secretary 
in Charge of Transportation Policy in China's 
Ministry of Communication. "China has been 
engaged in a continuous effort to build 
transportation infrastructure such as railroads 
throughout the regions," he says. "Through 
the YLP, | learned that Japan underwent a 
similar process about 20 to 30 years ago." 


As Senior Expert in the Department for 
International Economic Integration in 
Poland's Ministry of Finance, Joanna 
Dopierala (28) has carried out various duties 
related to Poland's integration into the 
European Union (EU). "Before participating 
in this program, my world consisted entirely 
of Europe," she states. "Through the YLP | 
learned that movements similar to the EU in- 
tegration are occurring in Asia as well — for 
example, the development of an East Asian 
economic community. It has allowed me to 
gain an outside perspective on Europe." 

Toru Yoshimura, President of GRIPS, holds 
high expectations for the program. "My hope 
is that the program will help improve demo- 
cratic governance around the world by build- 
ing on the knowledge of the Western world 
and the historical experiences of Japan and 
the rest of the non-Western world — in other 
words, the wisdom of the East and West." 
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The Theory and Practice of 


Martial Arts 


Japan has a rich tradition of martial arts, and 
many of them, such as judo, kendo, or 
karate, are widely practiced overseas. The 
martial arts — budo in Japanese — emphasize 
skills and techniques developed over their 
long history. One of the country's top institu- 
tions for teaching martial arts is the 
International Budo University (IBU), in 
Katsuura City, Chiba Prefecture. 

The IBU celebrates its 20th anniversary 
this year as a leader in martial arts and sports 
education. The school works to promote in- 
ternational exchange through Japanese mar- 
tial arts, and 33 of its approximately 2,200 
students are from foreign countries. There is 
a special program for foreign students, called 
the Budo Specialization Course. 

This program is open to foreign applicants 
who have completed 12 years of formal edu- 
cation and aspire to learn Japanese martial 
arts. The program provides students with op- 
portunities to study the theory and practice 
of martial arts, as well as Japanese language 
and culture, to university level. The program 
offers the option of learning either judo or 
kendo. The teaching staff consists of top- 
quality instructors, including a former mem- 
ber of the Japan national judo team who was 
an Olympic bronze medalist. 

In a typical judo class, the students in their 
white uniforms are paired off. The instructor's 
directions resound through the dojo and the 
pairs of students grapple back and forth, 
working intensely to master the various differ- 
ent techniques. The practical classes are de- 
manding, but for the students very 
worthwhile. 

"Judo is a bit like life, in the sense that in- 
dividuals who possess inner strength can 


face each other in a direct, open way," says 
Sebastian Dosetti (27) from Argentina, a stu- 
dent in the special program. "My father was 
a judo instructor, so | started learning judo 
at the age of nine. Now I'm studying judo 
in Japan, which is its birthplace, and | hope 
to start my own dojo when | return to my 
country." 

Mariya Ganeva (18) from Bulgaria, an- 
other participant on the program, is a begin- 
ner in judo. Her story is unusual; she came 
to judo via her experience as a member of 
the Sofia Youth Choir. “When | visited the 
IBU for a choir performance, | had the 
chance to observe a judo training class," she 
explains. “1 was amazed by the powerful 
spirit behind judo. It is an extremely interest- 
ing sport in that you use your mind as well 
as your body." 

Professor Ryuji Bunasawa, who heads the 
special program, states, "Our selling point is 
that we cater to a wide range of needs, from 
students who want to build up competition 
experience in Japan to those who aspire to 
become judo instructors. But we don't focus 
only on competitions. We also want to con- 
vey the spirit of judo." Bunasawa points to 
judo's guiding principles of seiryoku zenyo — 
"maximum efficiency with minimum effort" 
and jita kyoei — "mutual prosperity." These 
maxims were created by Jigoro Kano, the 
founder of judo; they call for the efficient use 
of mind and body, and respect and consider- 
ation for others in the pursuit of mutual 
prosperity. 

As anyone who has studied martial arts in 
Japan will tell you, they have a depth that 
goes far beyond that of a purely physical 
Sport. 


MASATOSHI SAKAMOTO 











Eleven foreign students who are enrolled in the special 
program's judo course gather in the dojo together with 
18 their trainer, third from right at the back. 
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A Valuable Experience 
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Studying abroad during one's youth can be very rewarding. What do international 


students learn while they are in Japan, and what do they take away from their 
experience? Two former overseas students in Japan talk about the appeal of studying 


abroad and what it takes to make the experience successful. 


A Bridge Between Thailand and Japan 
Dr. Sutin Leepiyachart 


"When | was in elementary school, | happened to see a Japanese movie. It 
really sparked my interest in studying in Japan," says Dr. Sutin Leepiyachart 
(47). He came to Japan as a high school student in 1974 after passing an 
examination to study abroad on a government-sponsored scholarship. He 
studied Japanese for two years, and then for three years starting in 1976 he 
commuted to a high school affiliated with Tokyo Gakugei University. 

“| was lucky enough to have great teachers and friends at the high 
school, so my time there was very fulfilling. My homeroom teacher, Mr. 
Ishige, was a truly wonderful person, who took great care of his students. 
Even after graduating, my fellow classmates and | would visit him at home, 
and we all still exchange New Year's greeting cards." 

Leepiyachart says he developed a deep affection for Japan, and follow- 
ing his high school experience he secured another scholarship from the 
Thai government and entered the Faculty of Economics at Yokohama 
National University. At that time in Thailand, studying abroad often meant 
studying in the United States or Europe. Leepiyachart says, however, “1 
was certain that | wanted to go to a university in Japan." 

After graduating from Yokohama National University in 1983, 
Leepiyachart returned to Thailand and worked for the Thai government at 


the National Economic and Social Development Board. In 1985, he suc- 
cessfully applied for a scholarship from the Japanese government, and re- 
turning to Japan he entered the Graduate School of Economics at Keio 
University. He returned to Thailand in 1991 and now works at the Office of 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Leepiyachart says he is keen to let as many Thai people as possible 
know about the culture that had such an impact on him, and he writes a 
column on Japanese culture and customs, called "Look Japan with Dr. 
Sutin," for a daily financial newspaper in Thailand. In other ways as well he 
acts as a bridge between Thailand and Japan —for example, regularly giving 
lectures on the Japanese economy at universities in Bangkok. 

Leepiyachart is hopeful that friendly relations between Japan and 
Thailand will be further enhanced through student exchanges. "I would like 
to see Thai people who are studying in Japan actively seek knowledge 
about Japanese culture and customs through interaction with Japanese 
people in addition to their academic pursuits," he says. "If they absorb the 
positive aspects of another country's culture and customs while maintain- 
ing a flexible attitude and a firm sense of identity, that knowledge is sure to 
become a valuable asset in the future." 


Respect for Each Other's Differences 
Raquel Calma Nakayama 


"Being able to overcome all of the obstacles and graduate college really 
gave a boost to my self-confidence,” says Raquel Calma Nakayama (51). 
She first traveled to Japan in 1969, motivated by her independent spirit and 
encouraged by her parents, who had many Japanese friends. After spend- 
ing one year studying at a Japanese high school, she entered the Faculty of 
Foreign Studies at Sophia University. 

On September 21, 1972, just a few months before she was due to grad- 
uate, then President Ferdinand Marcos declared martial law over the 
Philippines. Amid the ensuing confusion, Nakayama made the decision to 
leave the school and return home out of concern for the parents and fam- 
ily she had left behind. It was a hard decision to take. 

Even after returning home, Nakayama did not give up on graduating 
from the university. She took summer school classes at Ateneo de Manila 
University, which has ties with Sophia University. By satisfying the required 
credits, she became eligible to graduate from Sophia. “1 still remember 
how elated | felt when | went to Japan after fulfilling my credits in the 
Philippines to take part in the Sophia graduation ceremony," says 
Nakayama in a nostalgic tone. 

Like many other international students, Nakayama immersed herself in 


the study of Japanese during her time in Japan. "With the Japanese lan- 
guage, the nuances can change depending on the person you are speak- 
ing to and the situation at hand, making it a highly intricate language. 
English and Tagalog don't have those type of nuances, so for me, 
Japanese was very interesting." 

Currently, Nakayama works together with her Japanese husband at a 
travel agency run by her father. She says that her Japanese language ability 
and her study abroad experience have served her well in this job, where 
approximately 60 percent of the customers are Japanese. "As someone 
who is familiar with Japanese society, | realize that there is a lot to be 
learned from the high level of customer service in Japan. Be that as it may, 
simply imposing the Japanese way of doing things onto the Philippine staff 
would not be appropriate. It is important that we incorporate the positive 
aspects of the Japanese style of doing things while preserving the positive 
aspects of the Philippine style," she says. 

Nakayama gives the following advice on making a study abroad experi- 
ence successful: "Firstly, it is important that you recognize and accept the 
differences in each another's culture and customs; then you should take in 
the positive aspects of the other culture." 
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Information Centers 


A common problem facing prospective students is that 
they don't know where to get the information they need. 
In order to help people in this situation, the Japan 
Student Services Organization (JASSO) has established 
information centers that answer inquiries in person or by 
telephone, mail or email. The centers can also provide 
reference materials about studying in Japan. There are 
two centers in Japan (Tokyo and Kobe), as well as cen- 
ters in Indonesia, Korea, Thailand and Malaysia. For 
more information, please visit the JASSO website: 


http;//www2.jasso.go.jp/index_e.html 


Japan Education Fairs 


For people wishing to obtain information on studying in 
Japan directly from universities, Japan Education Fairs 
offer the perfect opportunity. Japan Education Fairs are 
held in many different countries in Asia, and are aimed 
at high school and college students, and higher educa- 
tion advisors. 

The fairs feature informational booths set up by 
JASSO as well as by major universities and Japanese lan- 
guage schools in Japan, where visitors can obtain infor- 
mational materials directly from representatives of each 
institution. Visitors are welcome to ask questions on any 
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The Tokyo Information Center 


topic, from the school's curriculum to its application 
process, as well as questions about living in Japan. This 
year, the education fairs will be held in nine countries 
and regions; for more details, please visit the JASSO 
website: http;//www2 jasso.go.jp/index e.html 
Certain countries will also offer mini-fairs; for more 
information about mini-fair sites, please contact your 
nearest Japanese embassy or consulate — a list of 
Japanese embassies and consulates can be found on the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs website: 
http;//www.mofa.go.jp/link/index.html 


Examination for Japanese University Admission 


In order to study an undergraduate course at a Japanese 
university, the prospective student must pass an en- 
trance examination as stipulated by the school. In most 
cases it is necessary for the student to travel to Japan to 
sit the examination. 

Since 2002, JASSO has been administering the 
Examination for Japanese University Admission for 
International Students (EJU), which many universities in- 
clude among their selection criteria. Some universities 
base their selection only on EJU scores and high school 
grades, so that it is possible for an individual to secure ad- 


Scholarships 


There are only a few types of scholarships which offer to 
cover the total costs associated with studying in Japan; 
more often than not, scholarships will cover only a por- 
tion of tuition or living costs. As such, it is very important 
that incoming students tally up their total study and liv- 
ing costs and create a specific financing plan that in- 
cludes income sources other than just scholarships for 
the whole time they will be in Japan. Regarding applica- 
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mission without having to travel to Japan. 

The EJU is administered twice a year, in June and 
November, in 15 cities in Japan and 14 cities in 11 over- 
seas countries and regions, mainly in the Asia-Pacific re- 
gion. The subject areas of the test include Japanese as a 
foreign language, science, Japan and the world, and 
mathematics. The examinees select subject areas to be 
tested according to the requirements of the university 
and program to which they intend to apply. For more 
details of this examination, please visit: 


http//www2.jasso.go.jp/examination/efjuatis_e.html 


tion procedures, certain scholarships allow individuals to 
apply from overseas before arriving in Japan, but the 
vast majority require that applicants submit their applica- 
tions after their arrival. 

Popular scholarships that allow pre-departure applica- 
tion are the Japanese Government Scholarships offered 
by the Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, Science, 
and Technology (MEXT) and the Honors Scholarships for 
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Information Center for International Education 
Tel: +81-3-5520-6131 
Fax: +81-3-5520-6121 
E-mail: nippon@aiej.or.jp 
(will change to nippon@jasso.go.jp in October) 


Information Center for International Education 
Kobe Satellite 
Tel: +81-78-242-1742 
Fax: +81-78-242-1743 
E-mail: nippon@aiej.or.jp 
(will change to nippon@yasso.go,jp in October) 


Korea 
Pusan: September 10 (Friday) 
Seoul: September 12 (Sun) 


Indonesia 
Jakarta: October 2 (Sat) - 3 (Sun) 


Thailand 
Bangkok: November 6 (Sat) - 7 (Sun) 





prospective sudenis hi tfe Philippines register for 
the Examination for Japanese University Admission. 


Privately Financed International Students tendered by 
JASSO. For details about these scholarships, please con- 
tact your nearest Japanese embassy or consulate. In the 
case of scholarships that require post-arrival applications, 
most stipulate that students should make their applica- 
tions through the school in which they have enrolled. 
Interested individuals should contact the international 
students' office at their school for more information. 
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A Guide to Studying in Japan 


Japan Educational Information Center, Jakarta 
Tel: +62-21-252-1912 

Fax: +62-21-252-1913 

E-mail: ryrugaku@nippon-ina.org 


Japan Educational Information Center, Bangkok 
Tel: +66-2-661-7057 

Fax: +66-2-661-7058 

E-mail: jeicbkk@ksc9.th.com 


Vietnam 
Hanoi: November 26 (Fri) 
Ho Chi Minh City: November 28 (Sun) 


Malaysia 
Kuala Lumpur: December 11 (Sat) - 12 (Sun) 


Eligible Applicants: Individuals who wish to study at 
Japanese universities as international students 


Exam Dates: 

First Session: June 20, 2004 (Sun) 

Second Session: November 14, 2004 (Sun) 

(In Indonesia, Singapore, and Malaysia only, the second session will 
be held on November 7, 2004.) 


Housing 


Housing options for international students do include 


government- or university-managed student dormitories, 


but due to their limited capacity, very few international 
students are actually able to secure rooms in such facili- 
ties. As a result, approximately 75 percent of interna- 
tional students live in private housing. The real estate 
situation in Japan is not optimal at present, and particu- 
larly in the metropolitan area surrounding Tokyo it can 


Many people are interested in studying in Japan, but do not 


have ready access to information. We have compiled a resource 


guide to help you find the answers to your questions. 


Japan Educational Information Center, Seoul 
Phone: +82-2-765-0141 

Fax: +82-2-765-0142 

E-mail: jasso@jasso.or.kr 

URL: http://www.jasso.or. kr 


Japan Educational Information Center, Kuala Lumpur 
Tel: +60-3-7957-0304 

Fax: +60-3-7957-1631 

E-mail: jeic1 631 @streamyx.com 





A Japan Education Fair in Thailand 


Venues: 

Japan: Hokkaido, Miyagi Prefecture, Gunma Prefecture, 
Saitama Prefecture, Chiba Prefecture, Tokyo, 
Kanagawa Prefecture, Ishikawa (or Fukui) Prefecture, 
Aichi Prefecture, Kyoto Prefecture, Osaka Prefecture, 
Hyogo Prefecture, Okayama (or Hiroshima) Prefecture, 
Fukuoka Prefecture, and Okinawa Prefecture 

Overseas: Indonesia (Jakarta and Surabaya), Malaysia 
(Kuala Lumpur), Mongolia (Ulaanbaatar), Myanmar 
(Yangon), Philippines (Manila), Russia (Vladivostok), 
Singapore, Republic of Korea (Seoul and Pusan), 
Taiwan (Taipei), Thailand (Bangkok), Vietnam (Hanoi 
and Ho Chi Minh City) 


be hard to find affordable accommodation due to the 
housing shortage. International students who intend to 
search for private apartments would do well to consult 
with the international students' office at the school of en- 
rollment. Another method of searching for accomoda- 
tion is to visit a real estate agent in the preferred 
neighborhood, but this 15 not easy and requires a mini- 
mum level of Japanese. 





A consultation in progress at the Information Center 
for International Education (Tokyo) 


For those residing or planning to reside in Japan, a rec- 
ommended option is to visit one of the following 
College Guidance Fairs for prospective foreign students: 
Osaka: August 29 (Sun) 

Tokyo: September 5 (Sun) 





Prospective students sit the EJU in Korea. 
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A Step Towards an | 
Asian Community 





Over the next 10 
years, 150 volumes of 
Japanese literary 


works will be trans- 
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lated into Chinese. 
The translations will 
cover a broad range 
of Japanese early liter- 
ature and important 
academic treatises, 
from the Nihon Shoki 
("Chronide of Japan") 
and Kojiki ("Record of 
Ancient Matters") to Masao 


Maruyama's Thought and 


A group of Chinese academics who have all studied in Japan are 
the driving force behind a major academic exchange project. 


Behavior in Modern Japanese 
Politics. This massive undertak- 
ing in academic relations be- 
tween China and Japan was 
announced in April this year at 
a symposium held at Waseda 
University. 

The core participants in the 
project are a group of approxi- 
mately 60 people now in their 
30s and 40s who were once 
foreign exchange students in 
Japan. The project participants 
are working in cooperation with 
Japanese researchers to finalize 


the list of works to be trans- 
lated. The finished translations 
will be published by The 
Commercial Press, an estab- 
lished publishing house in 
Beijing. 

Liu Di, the assistant director 
of the Research Institute for 
International Area Economies 
at Waseda University, first pro- 
posed the translation project. 
Liu (photo) is himself a for- 
mer overseas student, having 
earned his doctorate in law at 


the Waseda University 


Graduate School of Law. 

“In 1985, | was studying 
Japanese social thought at the 
Chinese Academy of Social 
Sciences Graduate School,” ex- 
plains Liu. “At the time, Chinese 
liberalization and reform had 
just begun. There was great de- 
bate over how to decide the di- 
rection of China’s course for the 
future, and | felt it would be 
useful to look at how Japan had 
modernized, as we could then 
apply that experience to devel- 
opment in our own country. | 


In response to increasing globalization, the government has worked to increase 


Student Exchange 
in the Global Age 


Foreign Students 


in Japan 
each as of May | each year 
Number 
120,000 
mm [otal 
иш Privately financed students 
100,000 


иш Japanese government scholarship students Taiwan 4,235 3.9% 


иш Sponsored by foreign government 


80,000 


60,000 


40,000 


20,000 
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Today, with ever-increasing economic and social globalization, the 
hosting of students from other countries gains ever more signifi- 
cance for Japan. These students will shape the increasingly border- 
less society of the future, and they will also convey overseas the sort 
of country that Japan is. Japanese students also have much to gain 


Number of Foreign Students by 
Country and Area 


Source: MEXT (as of May 1, 2003) 


14.5% 


Lor | 
Thailand 164l | 


Indonesia 1479 14% 
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Bangladesh 974 0.9% 
Mongolia 7M 0.7% 
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the number of students coming from abroad to study in Japan. Professor 
Masahiro Yokota looks at the system for hosting foreign students. 


from studying with international students; in the classes | teach, | see 
how foreign students’ eagerness to learn, their independence, and 
their clear vision for the future can inspire their Japanese classmates. 

In 1983 there were only 10,428 foreign students studying in 
Japan; the government announced a policy that set the numerical 
goal of hosting 100,000 foreign students. Various efforts have been 
implemented since then to expand the number of students from 
abroad, and these efforts appear to have been successful; as of May 
2003, the number of overseas students had grown to 109,508. This 
exceeded the goal set by the government, and the policy has re- 
sulted in more than just an increase in the number of foreign stu- 
dents in Japan. 

One important result has been the establishment of international 
student centers, most noticeably at national universities. 
International student centers generally provide support in two differ- 
ent areas: Japanese language instruction and basic guidance with 
daily living. With Japanese language instruction available, the 
Japanese system of higher education has become more accessible 
to students who arrive in Japan with no Japanese language skills. 
Meanwhile, counseling offices and computer labs are provided to 
foreign students as basic living support services. Many universities 
also now offer one-on-one mentoring services. These programs as- 
sign a Japanese student to a student from overseas to help with 
Studies and provide advice on everyday life in Japan. | think this sort 


was particularly influenced by 
the work of Shu'ichi Kato, a 
Japanese social critic. He as- 
serted that the modernization 
of a country required a reevalu- 
ation of the traditional culture, 
the development of science and 
technology, and the establish- 
ment of a democratic system." 
In the China of the mid- 
1980s, however, writings on 
Japanese social thought were 
very difficult to come by. Liu 
decided to ask for help. He 
composed a letter requesting 


assistance with his research 
and sent it to 100 different 
Japanese scholars and critics. 
He received 70 responses, both 
letters and copies of published 
research. Historical novelist 
Ryotaro Shiba even sent the 
entire collection of his numer- 
ous works. The warm response 
strengthened Liu's resolve to 
share the best of Japan's cul- 
ture with others, even people 
who don't understand the 
Japanese language. 

"In the early 20th century 


Chinese intellectual interest in 
Japan was quite high," says Liu. 
"Thousands of Chinese went to 
Japan to study during that pe- 
riod. They translated many con- 
temporary Japanese scholarly 
works, and greatly influenced 
the formation of modern 
Chinese academia. Still, the 
focus back then was on how to 
quickly and easily absorb 
Western ideas through Japan. 
Rather than observe Japan as 
one portion of Western culture, 
| think our focus for the future 


needs to be more on Japan 
from an Asian perspective. 
Today, the trade relationship 
between China and Japan con- 
tinues to expand, and some 
people recently have even 
been promoting the establish- 
ment of an East Asian eco- 
nomic community. However, in 
order to build an effective com- 
munity, we need more than 
just economic interchange. 
Unless we find cultural com- 
mon ground, any attempt at a 
community will eventually 


of one-on-one interaction is particularly meaningful. 

In addition to changes at the university level, we have also seen 
increased activity by groups like the Japan Association for Foreign 
Student Affairs (JAFSA) and other NPOs providing support to foreign 
students. JAFSA, for instance, even has a training system that aims to 
improve the specialized skills of university staff who work with inter- 
national students. The trained staff are better able to deal with stu- 
dents from overseas on a professional level. 

While the initial Japanese government policy goal of welcoming 
100,000 students from abroad has resulted in other positive change, 
the central focus of the policy now needs to shift from quantity to 
quality. Today, the demand for higher-level educators who are mul- 
tilingual is increasing all around the world, and in order to continue 
attracting students from other countries, a well-organized system for 
hosting foreign students is more important than ever. The interna- 
tional student hosting and support system in Australia is very well 
equipped. For example, at Australia's Monash University, which ac- 
tively attracts overseas students, the international exchange depart- 
ment alone boasts 300 staff members. In Singapore, another 
country placing an emphasis on hosting foreign students, students 
can earn a university degree from the prestigious American univer- 
sity Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT) without ever leav- 
ing Singapore. These countries both perceive foreign students as 
promising human resources, and look at education as an industry in 
its own right. There is much Japan can learn from these examples. 

As we move toward the future, | think that changes aimed at im- 
proving the international competitiveness of universities are needed 
in order to improve the quality of foreign student hosting in Japan. 
But such changes should be accomplished on the initiative of each 


university, and they should demon- 
strate that Japanese education 
meets standards. 
Specifically, such changes might in- 
dude more classes conducted in 
English, or third party evaluations 
to guarantee course quality. 
Formerly, separate courses and in- 
stitutions were created especially 
for foreign students. But from now 
on, | think it is important to provide 
an environment in which foreign 
students take part in regular univer- 
sity courses. That way Japanese and 
non-Japanese can learn together. 
Perhaps the presence of foreign students can be used as a sort of 
trigger to bring about change at the hosting universities. 

Furthermore, there needs to be more cooperation, and not only 
among universities. Universities need to work with related govern- 
ment agencies and groups providing support to foreign students in 
order to formulate a strategic approach to welcoming students from 
abroad. Broad-based cooperation is essential for improving quality 


global 
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YOSHIKI NAGASAKA 


for the future. Perhaps the best way to make Japan an attractive 
place to study is to take a long-term perspective and build a well- 
organized infrastructure for hosting foreign students. Ш 

(Compiled from an interview) 





MASAHIRO YOKOTA is a professor of cross-cultural education at Hitotsubashi 
University. He has counseled international students at the university's Center 
for Student Exchange for many years. 


Professor Yokota talking at Hitotsubashi University Center for Student 
Exchange with Pak Kei Song, a student from the Republic of Korea. 
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grind to a halt. So | think that 
this translation project can re- 
ally be called a fundamental 
step toward the construction of 
an Asian community." 

The former foreign exchange 
students have begun a project 
that will require dedication over 
the coming decade, and there 
are certainly many obstacles 
ahead. But when day dawns on 
the completed project 10 years 
from now, a new light will shine 
on Chinese-Japanese academic 
exchange. 
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imagination to believe that it could have been produced 1,500 years ago. 
The crown has escaped any signs of oxidization over the centuries, still 
ymbolizing the brilliant reigns of ancient kings. 

From July 10 to August 29 this year the collaborative exhibition, “The Golden 
ingdom of Silla: Treasures from Korean Royal Tombs” was held at the Nara 
ational Museum, Nara Prefecture. The exhibition showed some of the finest 
ork from the prosperous Silla Period of the Korean peninsula's long history. 
mong the exhibits were golden crowns, golden belts and earrings, and a host 
f other gorgeous artifacts. Visitors to the exhibition were captivated by the array 
f treasures. 

The Silla Kingdom arose on the east side of the Nakdong River in 578c in the 
resent-day region of Gyeongsang. It grew into one of the greatest of the ancient 
ngdoms of Korea, until its eventual de- 
ise in 9354D. For a long period, the 
lla Kingdom co-existed with the ancient 
ngdoms of Koguryo (са. 578C-668AD) 
nd Paekche (ca. 188c- 660AD) during 
e historical era known as the Three 


— , T 
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ingdoms Period. Silla eventually went 
n to rule over a major part of the penin- 

la and is widely known among 
oreans for the political and societal sys- 
ms it established. 

All of the objects on show at the re- 
ent exhibition were excavated from 
yeongju, the celebrated capital of the 
lla Kingdom for over 600 years. Even 
bday, any visitor strolling through 
yeongju will be greeted with the sight of ancient burial mounds scattered 
ound the town. Probably the most famous among these is the Cheonmachong 

eavenly Horse) tomb, from which almost 12,000 artifacts have been exca- 
ated, including personal ornaments, weapons and horse fittings, all intended 
) assist the passage of the deceased into the next world. 

The majority of the exhibits on display came from the collection of the 
yeongju National Museum, and included a number of glittering artifacts from 
e Cheonmachong tomb. There was also weaponry, horse fittings and earthen- 
are, along with glass vessels and gold and silver bowls excavated from the many 
rrounding burial mounds. In all there were some 210 exhibits in 98 separate 
Dts, including four national treasures and six officially designated treasures. 

Gyeongju is twinned with the city of Nara, which approximately 1,500 years 
go was Hetjokyo, the capital of Japan. As historic cities, both Gyeongju and Nara 
are a Close relationship. The national museums of Gyeongju and Nara have 
een conducting academic exchanges for the past 15 years; the recent exhibition 
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such collaborative exhibition to be held in Japan — and was made possible by t 

close relationship enjoyed by the two museums. The first jointly staged exhibitio 
took place in South Korea when the Gyeongju National Museum displayed trea 
ures from the Nara National Museum in the exhibition "Buddhist Art of Japan 
held from December 2003 through to January 2004. 

The stars of the recent exhibition were undoubtedly the glittering golden art 
facts on display. The gold-working techniques of ancient Silla were outstandin 
within the East Asian region; it is believed that they were strongly influenced b 
northern Eurasian civilizations of the time, such as the Scythians, which excelled i 
the manufacture of gold products. The discovery of Roman glass and other ite 
in the Silla burial mounds has led to the exciting suggestion that Silla held 
prominent position on the Silk Road, the ancient overland trading route. Th 
would have made Silla a major cross 
roads between ancient Eastern an 


сона 


Western civilizations. 
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Japan was of course one of the cou 
tries with which the kingdom of Sill 
had relations. During the fifth and sixt 
centuries there was considerable e 


уап O 


change between the Korean peninsul 
and the Yamato dynasty, which had e: 
tablished control over Japan. Evidenc 
for this comes from numerous excave 
tions of ancient Japanese buric 
mounds, in which have been found pe 
sonal ornaments, weapons, horse fi 
tings and earthenware very similar t 
those manufactured in Silla. 

Akiko Iwato, Curator of Archaeology at the Nara National Museum, explain 
"The Sueki style of pottery, which was vastly different in both shape and harc 
ness from the simple earthenware products that were found in Japan at th 
time, was introduced from the Korean peninsula around the middle of the fift 
century. Japan's Kofun (burial mound) Period was the first period in Japanes 
history to witness a massive influx of foreign cultural influences. The interactio 
of this period also paved the way for the import of Buddhism and other infl 
ences from abroad.” 


The collaborative exhibition of the two museums, both housed in ancient cap 
tals with remarkably similar backgrounds, certainly provide much food for furthe 
reflection on the long-standing interactions between Korea and Japan. Next yea 
has been officially designated as the Japan-Republic of Korea Friendship Yea 
providing the opportunity for both countries to forge deeper ties of friendship 
the recent exhibition allowed viewers a glimpse of how deep and how far ba 
those ties actually stretch. fi 
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In the second 

article of the series, 
Yasuhito Higuchi 
looks at the changes 
digitization Is 
bringing to the 
Japanese cinema. 


DIGITALTRAN 
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More and more films are being made using digital technology, 
and at the same time we are seeing changes in the types of films 
made and the way films are screened. More short films are being 
made, as well as more films for video screening and live-action 
versions of comic books or cartoons. None of these would be 
possible without the lower production costs of making films in 
digital video, and the progress made in digital technology. 

An interesting example is the Deka Matsuri ("Cop Festival") 
series, which was a Series of short films released from 2003 
through 2004. The series features the work of ten directors, who 

each had to se- 

Q КІП Q \ themselves; most 

of the shorts were 

filmed for less than 100,000 yen. The directors were required to 

follow a number of rules: the films must be shot in digital video 

format, each short must run for ten minutes or less, each short 

much feature a policeman as the central character, and there 
must be at least one joke every minute. 

Some of the directors, such as Kiyoshi Kurosawa, Shinji 
Aoyama, and Hirokazu Koreeda, are already well known, but the 
series also showcased the work of amateur directors, as well as 
actors better known for their performances in front of the camera 
than for their work behind it. It is true to say that there was a 
rather light-hearted approach to making the series, but people 
who remember the age of independent 8mm moviemaking will 
certainly recognize some of the freedom of that era in present- 
day digital filmmaking. 

Digital video and 8mm share certain things in common. The 
cameras used are about the same weight and size. Filmmakers 
using these media often have no budget, and suffer the same 
difficulties, such as problems in securing filming locations, poor 


equipment, and bad lighting. A big difference between the two 
formats is that while a reel of 8mm film is spent after around 


cure the funding 


production 
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three minutes, digital video allows for up to 80 minutes of con- 
tinuous filming. Another difference is the freedom of digital 
video for editing and sound effects. As a tool, digital video gives 
filmmakers the chance to carry the freedom of the 8mm era 
even further, and the Deka Matsuri series shows the sort of pos- 
sibilities inherent in the tool. The series was screened in a small, 
50-seat theatre — perhaps many of the people who crowded to 
see it were more interested in the combination of the freedom 
of 8mm and the latest technology than in the film itself. 

The Figa Bancho series takes this combination of freedom 
and technology to a more commercial level. They are full-length 
films, made with an absurdly low budget of only 5 million yen — 
the directors were able to stay within the budget by using digital 
video filming and screening systems. This was made possible by 
progress in the picture quality of digital video cameras and by 
the efforts of theaters to install digital video screening systems; 
the success of digitization depends on changes to the way films 
are screened as well as changes in film production. 

In July of this year a new movie theater opened in Tokyo's 
trendy Shibuya district, showing only films made in digital for- 
mats. Hi-vision video can now be edited and processed on home 
computers in its high-resolution form. Previous problems of 
image quality have largely been solved, and the quality of digital 
video is rapidly approaching that of film. 

Films such as Casshern or Cutie Honey, scheduled for release 
during 2004, show what might be the new movie style for the dig- 
ital age. These films are live-action films based on comic books or 
cartoons; the barriers between animation and live-action, and be- 


tween filming and drawing, are disappearing. Other upcoming 


films mirroring this trend include Devilman and Tetsujin No. 28. 
The final installment in the Godzilla series, the movies which first 
brought Japanese filmmaking onto the international scene, is also 
slated for 2004. Change is definitely in the air. Ri 


YASUHITO HIGUCHI is a film critic and director of the Boid video company. 
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Rental Showcases for 
Personal Treasures 


For collectors or other peo- 
ple with something to sell, 
displaying their wares can be 
a problem. One solution is 
rental showcases — shops 
rent showcases for sellers to 
display their collections and 
treasures. 

One such shop is AWS 
Wonder Broadway (photo), 
which has some 400 clear 


Puzzling Art 


A set of two rather complicat- 
ed puzzles is proving popular 
among those with time on 
their hands. Released by 
EXPlantae, the set is called 
Wood Crystal, Paper Globe. 
The first puzzle, created by 
woodcrafter Hiroshi Endo, 
consists of 12 diamond- 
shaped plates strung 
together with a 
hemp string; 


showcases where merchan- 
dise can be displayed. 
Showcase renters pay a 
monthly rental fee, and also 
surrender 20% of their sales 
to the shop owner. AWS 
Wonder Broadway is located 
in Tokyo's Nakano district, a 
popular shopping spot for 
anime and comic book 
fanatics. Most of the items 


these have to be put together 
to form a single, solid object 
(photo). The second puzzle, 
designed by puzzle creator 
Toshiaki Betsumiya, uses 30 













on display in the showcases 
are aimed at collectors; par- 
ticularly common are models 
of anime characters, or the 
small plastic figures included 
in snack or candy boxes. 
Other shops, though, special- 
ize in homemade jewelry or 
accessories, giving people a 
chance to sell their home- 
made crafts. 


diamond shapes on a single 
strip of paper to build up a 
3-D map of the world. These 
works of art allow for hours of 
intellectual play, and they fos- 
ter enjoyment of design prin- 
ciples. In particular, many 
mathematicians and scien- 
tists around the world 
seem to be taken with 
these puzzling new 
creations. 


Warm Steel 


Most people have an image of 
stainless steel as a cold, hard, 
material; Nakano and Company 
Laboratories are working to 
change this. They have pro- 
duced a new product, the 
Sustain Tile, which uses a new 
type of colored stainless steel. 
Stainless steel usually has an 
extremely thin, transparent 
metal oxide layer on it; Nakano 
have increased the thickness of 
this layer 100 times and this 
causes the perception of color 
through interference of light 
reflected from the surface. 
Depending on the strength or 
quality of the light or the view- 
ing angle, the colors of Sustain 
Tiles change subtly. Because the 
color is not achieved through 
coatings or dyes, there is no 


worry of discoloration or peeling. 


Also, these tiles can easily be 
recycled. 

Stainless steel products were 
most often used in kitchens up 
until now, but Sustain Tiles will 
make an excellent addition to any 
room which gets good sunlight. 














Finding 
a Loser 
Many people reach that certain 
age where they want to get 
married, but are worried that 
the person they choose may 
turn out to be a total loser. So 
to take the guesswork out of 
finding the perfect partner, 
Takara Co., Ltd., has launched 
a new product, the Damenzu 
Walker. Users input data about 
themselves and their prospec- 
tive boy or girlfriend, and using 
a wealth of information 
gleaned from questionnaires 
and interviews with experts the 
Damenzu Walker comes up 
with the partner's “loser score" 
and personality type, and his or 
her compatibility with the user. 
The creation of the 
Damenzu Walker was over- 
seen by Mayumi Kurata, the 
artist and author behind the 
popular comic of the same 
name. The comic features the 
misadventures of a woman 
with a remarkable talent for 
falling in love with the wrong 
guy. Takara's new loser detec- 
tor should help women avoid 
falling for that pleasant-looking 
but ultimately useless guy, and 
men from getting trapped by 
the beautiful gal with expen- 
sive tastes. The average age for 
marriage in Japan is among the 
highest in the world; perhaps 
the Damenzu Walker will give 
people a little extra guidance 
on their way to finding the 
partner of their dreams. 
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e-Japan Priority Program 

The 26th meeting of the IT Strategic Headquarters was 
held at the Prime Minister's Official Residence on June 15. 
At the meeting, the e-Japan Priority Policy Program 2004 


was decided. 

The Headquarters’ objective is to make Japan the most 
advanced IT nation by 2005, and the e-Japan Priority Policy 
Program 2004 indicates policies to be implemented in order 
for this objective to be achieved. Specifically, the program 
sets out five areas for the government to concentrate on, in- 
cluding the enhancement of international policy centering 
on Asia, and of security policy; it also sets out seven areas 
related to the daily lives of the people, such as medical care 
and food, in which policies should be developed. 

A demonstration was conducted during the meeting of 
the e-passport, a passport with an embedded IC chip. This 
system, which is currently being considered for use as an in- 
ternational standard, verifies the identity of a passport 
holder by comparing a photo of the holder with data on his 
or her facial features saved onto the IC chip at the time of 
issue. In the demonstration, a photo of Prime Minister 
Junichiro Koizumi's face taken by a camera on a desktop 
computer was verified against the data stored on an e-pass- 
port (photo). Experimental trials of the IC chip-embedded 
passport are planned for early 2005, and the system should 
be introduced the same year. 


Basic Economic 

Policies Decided 

On June 3, the 13th Meeting of the Council on Economic 
and Fiscal Policy was held at the Prime Minister's Official 
Residence. At the meeting, the Basic Policies for Economic 


and Fiscal Management and Structural Reform 2004 were 
decided. 
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Largely as a result of the steady implementation of the 
Basic Policies 2003, there have been some encouraging 
signs in the economy; these include a reduction in the out- 
standing amount of non-performing loans, a decrease in 
the unemployment rate, and a recovery led by private- 
sector demand. The Basic Policies 2004 were formulated 
against the backdrop of these improvements. They high- 
light the period between fiscal years 2005 and 2006 as a pe- 
riod for "intensified efforts," with priority placed on new 
foundations for growth. Particular efforts will be made to 
implement comprehensive reform, and specific measures 
include privatization of the postal services, the "Trinity" re- 
form package, regulatory reform, measures to ensure the 
security and safety of the people, and reform of the social 
security system 

The Basic Policies 2004 were then adopted at the Cabinet 
Meeting of June 4, after which Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi released a statement. He noted that the Basic 
Policies 2004 were the basic strategy to "nurture the buds of 
reform into a large tree." 


Rice Stockpiling System 

for East Asia 

On May 22 and 23 a meeting of Agriculture Ministers was 
held at the 1st Asia Cooperation Dialogue (ACD) in Beijing, 
China. It was attended by Agricultural Ministers and 
Deputy-Ministers from a total of 22 countries, including 
those from ASEAN nations and East Asia through to the 
Middle East. Japanese Minister of Agriculture Forestry and 
Fisheries Yoshiyuki Kamei gave a speech in which he called 
for the establishment of an emergency stockpiling system 
for rice in East Asia, to improve food security. 

The system to improve food security and reduce poverty 
in the ASEAN+3 region by stockpiling rice was decided 
upon at the Second ASEAN+3 Agricultural Ministers’ 
Meeting, held in October 2002. Guidelines for managing the 
stockpiling will be drawn up, and a trial run, the East Asian 
Emergency Rice Stockpiling Pilot Project, will commence 
this year. Japan and Thailand have been provisionally se- 
lected chosen for the pilot project, and are providing finan- 
cial support and office space. 


Ecotourism Model Zones 

Selected 

On June 2, the Ministry of the Environment selected 13 
areas as locations for model ecotourism projects. These 





ecotourism zones, which include the Shiretoko Peninsula 
and the lower slopes of Mt. Fuji, will exploit the natural set- 
ting or the local culture as a tourist resources to revitalize 
rural economies. 

Ecotourism is travel or tourism that deepens people's un- 
derstanding of the natural environment while at the same 
time protecting a region's natural, historical and cultural 
heritage. In order to spread the concept, the Ministry invited 
applications from areas interested in being selected as 
model zones. There were 53 applications, from which 
zones were selected on the basis of either their natural en- 
vironment; their popularity as tourist destinations; or their 
use of the local natural environment, industry or culture. 

Ecotourism projects within the model zones will be car- 
ried out over the three years from fiscal 2004. The Ministry 
of the Environment will provide each zone with subsidies 
of up to five million yen a year; these will be used to help 
cover part of the costs, including program development 
and the training of guides. 


Light Down 

As part of their campaign to increase awareness of the 
need for action over climate change, the Ministry of the 
Environment encouraged people to turn their lights off at 
night for three days from June 19 to the summer solstice 
on June 21. 


Wit 


The campaign was called 
“Light Down 2004.” It kicked 
off at the Environmental 
Congress for Asia and the 
Pacific (ECO Asia 2004), held 
on June 19, in Yonago City, 
Tottori Prefecture; Minister of 
the Environment Yuriko 
Koike gave a signal for the 
lights to be turned off, and 
candles were lit instead. On 
June 20, lights were turned off 
at landmarks and other sites 
around the country for two 
hours from eight o'clock in the 
evening, and people were able 
to enjoy the darkness and the 
gentle light of lanterns. A total 
of 6,082 facilities across the 
nation participated—far ex- 





ceeding the 2,278 recorded in 2003—and other countries in 
the Asia Pacific region were invited to take part as well. 

The Ministry of the Environment hopes this campaign 
will encourage as many people as possible to consider 
making changes to their lifestyle that may help prevent 
global warming. 


Linear Motor Car Trials 
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Trials have commenced of the new transport system that 
will provide access to the venue of Expo 2005 Aichi. 

The new system, called “Linimo,” is the first linear motor 
car in Japan to utilize a magnetic levitation system for carry- 
ing passengers. It has three carriages, and travels safely at 
maximum speed of 100 kilometers per hour. The magnetic 
levitation system lifts the vehicle about eight millimeters 
above the track, and as there is hardly any noise or vibration 
the impact on the surrounding area is low. The track extends 
8.9 kilometers from Meito Ward in Nagoya City to Toyota 
City, stopping at nine stations during the approximately 15- 
minute journey. The line passes from the city center through 
an area with a rich natural environment, linking up facilities 
with educational and cultural significance along the way. 

The trials will continue on a regular basis, and from early 
November they will be extended to cover the full length of 
the track. The final preparation is proceeding well for the 
start of service in March of next year, and it is hoped that 
Linimo will lead the way to the next generation of transport 
systems. 
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Hello Kitty Becomes a Friend of Children 
"Winicef ®© 


Hello Kitty, the cartoon brand icon from Japan which 
has become a huge international success, has turned 30. 
A special event to mark the anniversary was held in 
New York on June 8, and the same day the US Fund for 
UNICEF (United Nations Children's Fund) launched a 
partnership with the creators of Hello Kitty, Sanrio 
Company, Ltd., by naming Hello Kitty a Special Friend 
of Children. Until Hello Kitty's real birthday on 
November 1, the character will tour the United States 
encouraging people to donate educational items and 
money for children in areas such as Afghanistan that 
have been ravaged by conflict. 

Hello Kitty has long been popular in Japan, and has 
recently enjoyed soaring popularity in Europe and in 
particular in the United States, where sales figures are 
increasing by approximately 2096 per year. According to 
UNICEF, there are approximately 120 million children 
in the world who are unable to attend school. It is hoped that the activities mark- 
ing 30 years of Hello Kitty will raise awareness of the plight of these children and 
help collect funds to alleviate their situation. 


Advertising Airship 
On June 13, the airship Yokoso! Japan ("Welcome to Japan!) left Friedrichshafen in 
Germany. This airship is a new model, produced by the German company Zeppelin 
Luftschifftechnik and purchased by the Nippon Airship Corporation of Japan. It is 
75 meters long, making it one of the biggest airships ever, and it carries a maximum 
of 14 people at speeds of up to 125 kilometers per hour. This year is the 75th an- 
niversary of the round-the-world flight of the Graf Zeppelin in 1929, and the Yokoso! 
Japan will retrace the course of its illustrious predecessor across the Eurasian con- 
tinent in a voyage expected to take approximately three months. 

The Japanese government is supporting the project, which is publicizing its Visit 
Japan campaign and the 2005 World Exposition in Aichi Prefecture. The airship 
will make goodwill visits to the countries of Europe and to Russia, and during the 
flight a crew from NHK 
(the Japan Broadcasting 
Corporation) will film the 
UNESCO World Heritage 
Sites en route in order to 
produce archive footage. 
The Yokoso! Japan is ex- 
pected to arrive in Japan 
about two months after 
the start of its voyage, 
when it will visit the differ- 
ent regions of the country. 
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e-mail magazine 


The weekly Koizumi Cabinet E-mail Magazine 
is available free of charge in English to sub- 
scribers. Each issue contains a message from 
Prime Minister Koizumi and other informa- 
tion about the government. 


http://www kantei.go.jp/foreign/m-magazine/index.html 


> July 1 

Prime Minister Koizumi talks about pension 
reform, noting that many newsletter readers 
had voiced their concerns about this issue. 
Koizumi explains why reform of the pension 
system is necessary to keep up with changes 
in society, and that reform will make the sys- 
tem sustainable. 


» July 8 

Responding to concerns over the pension 
system, Koizumi talks about the new 
Commissioner of the Social Insurance 
Agency, who was appointed from the private 
sector. He emphasizes his desire to engender 
a private-sector management mindset in 
order to recover the trust of the people of 
Japan in the pension system. 


» July 15 

Following the election for the House of 
Councillors, Koizumi notes that the ruling 
coalition held on to its majority. "Amidst 
strong criticisms on the issues of pension re- 
form, Iraq and others, | take this outcome to 
have been the voice of the people of Japan 
calling for the government to steadfastly ad- 
vance structural reform," he says. 


» July 22 

Koizumi talks about his visit to areas of | 
Niigata that were devastated by severe 
floods, and offers his condolences to the vic- 
tims of the disaster. He also talks about his 
meeting with President Roh Moo Hyun of the 
Republic of Korea (see pages 34-35). 
"President Roh and | have agreed to meet 
freely and frequently," he says. 


PRIME MINISTER 


Japan-Viet Nam Summit Meeting 

Prime Minister Koizumi met with Prime Minister Phan Van 
Khai of the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam at the Prime 
Minister's Official Residence on June 4. 

Japan and Viet Nam signed the Agreement between Japan 
and the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam for the Liberalization, 
Promotion and Protection of Investment last year. During 
their summit meeting, Prime Minister Koizumi and Prime 
Minister Khai shared the view that it was important to expand 
trade and investment links between the two countries in the 


light of this agreement. Prime Minister Koizumi also promised 
to continue Japan's assistance to Viet Nam in a wide range of 
fields, including support for Viet Nam's proposed accession to 
the World Trade Organization (WTO) in 2005, and assistance 
for the development of the Mekong River basin. 

Prime Minister Khai asked Prime Minister Koizumi to at- 
tend the Summit Meeting of the Asia-Europe Meeting 
(ASEM) to be held in Hanoi, Viet Nam in October, and Prime 
Minister Koizumi expressed his eagerness to attend. 


Japan-Nicaragua Summit Meeting 








Prime Minister Koizumi held talks with President Enrique 
Bolanos Geyer of the Republic of Nicaragua at the Prime 
Minister's Official Residence on June 17. During the meeting, 
Prime Minister Koizumi and President Bolanos both con- 
firmed their intention to increase bilateral cooperation be- 
tween Japan and Nicaragua. 

President Bolanos commented on the Japan-North Korea 
summit meeting held in May of this year, and he expressed 
his support for the stance taken by Japan on the issue of the 


abduction of Japanese nationals by North Korea. He also gave 
his support for Japan's bid for a seat on the United Nations 
Security Council, to which Prime Minister Koizumi expressed 
his gratitude. President Bolanos requested that Japan expand 
its investment into Central America, and he proposed a sum- 
mit meeting between Japan and the heads of the Central 
American countries to coincide with the Aichi Expo, due to 
open in March 2005. Koizumi expressed his interest in this 
proposal, and said he would like to consider it further. 


Japan-Ireland Summit Meeting and 
13th Japan-EU Summit Meeting 


Prime Minister Koizumi held a meeting 
with Prime Minister Bertie Ahern of the 
Republic of Ireland, the current holder of 
the EU presidency, at the Prime Minister's 
Official Residence on June 22. During 
their meeting, the two leaders agreed to 
work together towards promoting invest- 
ment between Japan and Ireland. They 
also exchanged opinions on the promo- 
tion of tourism. 


After the Japan-lreland Summit 
Meeting, the 13th Japan-EU Summit 
Meeting was held, attended by Prime 





Minister Koizumi, Prime Minister Ahern, 
President of the European Commission 
Romano Prodi, and other key figures. 
During this meeting, the participants 
agreed on the importance of advancing a 
robust, strategic partnership between 
Japan and the EU. After the meeting, 
Prime Minister Koizumi, Prime Minister 
Ahern and President Prodi held a joint 
press conference, during which Koizumi 
noted that Japan and the EU account for 
approximately 40% of the world gross do- 
mestic product (GDP), and that it is vital 
for them to enhance their coopera- 
tion for the growth of the world 
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economy. 

After the press conference the 
Japanese and EU leaders further ex- 
changed opinions on the interna- 
tional situation over dinner. The 
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results of their discussions were 
compiled in the 13th Japan-EU 
Summit Joint Press Statement. 


Japan-Kuwait Summit Meeting 


Sheikh Sabah Al-Ahmad Al-Jaber \- 


Al-Sabah, the Prime Minister of 
Kuwait, paid a three-day official 
visit to Japan from July 12 to 14. 
On July 13, he met Prime Minister 
Koizumi for talks at the Prime 
Minister's Official Residence in 
Tokyo. 

The Japan Air Self-Defense 
Force (JASDF) set up its base in 
Kuwait to carry out air transportation 
under its mission to provide reconstruc- 
tion assistance to Iraq, and Prime Minister 
Koizumi expressed his gratitude to Prime 
Minister Sabah for the warm cooperation 
and assistance Kuwait provided to the 
JASDF for its mission. In reply, Prime 
Minister Sabah noted that Kuwait had fi- 
nally stabilized with the collapse of the 
Hussein administration in Iraq. "We ap- 
preciate the humanitarian assistance pro- 
vided by the Japanese Self-Defense 
Forces (SDF) in Iraq, and expect that the 
Japanese Government will maintain the 





current policy regarding the dispatch of 
the SDF," he said. Prime Minister Sabah 
recognized that the security situation in 
Iraq is moving towards stability, and 
Prime Minister Koizumi expressed his de- 
sire for the private sector to provide assis- 
tance to Iraq in the future. 

After their meeting a Joint Statement 
was released; this included the intention 
expressed by both sides to form a joint 
committee between the two governments 
to discuss ways of further increasing co- 
operation in all fields, particularly in trade 
and economy. 
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"RIME MINISTER 


Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi 
(left) and President Roh Moo Hyun 
(right) shake hands before their 
summit meeting, July 21. 


heju Island, in the southwest of the Korean Peninsula, is famous for its 

beauty. It is one of the most popular resort areas in the Republic of Korea, 

and was chosen as the site of the summit meeting between Japanese Prime 
Minister Junichiro Koizumi and Korean President Roh Moo Hyun. 

Koizumi left Tokyo's Haneda Airport in the afternoon of July 21, on board a 
government plane. He arrived in Cheju International Airport in the Republic of 
Korea, moving straight away to the Cheju Shilla Hotel in Seogwipo City. Shortly 
after his arrival at the hotel, he met with President Roh. 

Prime Minister Koizumi and President Roh conducted their summit meeting in 
an informal atmosphere, both dispensing with neckties. The informal nature of the 
summit followed a pattern set during the Japan-Korea summit meeting of June 
1996, when then Japanese Prime Minister Ryutaro Hashimoto and then Korean 
President Kim Yong Sam opted for a friendly, casual style of meeting. The same 
style was adopted for their following meeting in Beppu City, Oita Prefecture in 
January 1997. 

In this atmosphere of frank and friendly exchange, Prime Minister Koizumi and 
President Roh agreed that Japan-Korea relations should be further developed 
through a variety of exchange programs during 2005, which has been designated 
Japan-Republic of Korea Friendship Year to mark the 40th anniversary of the nor- 
malization of relations between the two countries. They also agreed that the 
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Japan-Korea summit meeting should take place regularly, so that both leaders 
could visit each other's country more frequently. As part of the effort to facilitate 
good relations between the two countries, Prime Minister Koizumi announced 
that tourists from the Republic of Korea would be exempt from the present visa 
requirements when traveling to Japan during the period of the Exposition of 
Global Harmony (2005 World Exposition), to be held in Aichi Prefecture from 
March 2005; he also pledged to study the possibility of a permanent relaxation of 
visa requirements. The visa requirements were previously relaxed during the pe- 
riod of the 2002 FIFA World Cup Korea/Japan, which both countries co-hosted. 

On the issue of trade, Prime Minister Koizumi and President Roh agreed to 
exert further efforts to facilitate high-level negotiations towards the conclusion of a 
Free Trade Agreement (FTA) between Japan and the Republic of Korea by the end 
of 2005. The first round of negotiations took place in December 2003. Regarding 
North Korea, Prime Minister Koizumi gave an account of his second visit there, 
made in May of this year, and his meeting with Chairman of the National Defense 
Commission Kim Jong Il. Prime Minister Koizumi and President Roh confirmed 
their policy of strengthening the collaboration among Japan, the Republic of Korea 
and the United States towards the goal of having North Korea dismantle its nu- 
clear programs. 

The meeting lasted about one and a half hours, after which the two leaders 


Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi traveled to Cheju Бий | 
in the Republic of Korea for a summit meeting with Korean 
President Roh Moo Hyun on July 21. 


visits Korea 


The Japan-Republic of Korea summit meeting was 
held in an atmosphere of frank and friendly 
exchange. Both leaders dispensed with neckties. 


Prime Minister Koizumi (left) and President Roh 
(night) held a joint press conference against a 
backdrop of the setting used in the movie Shuri. 


Prime Minister Koizumi (left) and President Roh 
(right) chat together while seated on a bench used 
in the filming of 5һип July 22). 


This movie, a Korean production, was hugely 
successful in Japan and many other countries. 


held a joint press conference. The setting for the press conference was the view- 
point overlooking the sea used in the dosing scene of the movie Shuri; this movie 
was a big hit in Japan when it was released in 2000, generating a surge of interest 
in Korean movies. During the press conference Prime Minister Koizumi noted that 
many Japanese people are greatly interested in the Republic of Korea, and that 
Korean TV dramas shown on Japanese television are extremely popular. He also 
emphasized his belief in the need for political cooperation between Japan and the 
Republic of Korea, saying; "It is important that Japan and the Republic of Korea 
cooperate closely together, and that the two countries take a leading role in coop- 
eration with China and ASEAN, and indeed with the whole East Asian region." He 
added that during the summit meeting President Roh and he had talked about 
promoting exchanges between Japan and the Republic of Korea in a number of 
areas, including politics, economy, culture, arts and sports. "In particular, it should 
be well noted that President Roh and | share the view that we should work to- 
wards the conclusion of an FTA,” he said. 

For his part, President Roh stated that he and Prime Minister Koizumi had 
agreed that the leaders of both countries should meet more often, without both- 
ering with formality. He also noted that they shared the view that there should be 
more active political exchanges, as well as increased exchanges and dialogue be- 
tween the people of both countries. In reply, Koizumi said that he had been in 


agreement with President Roh that they should meet "freely and frequently." He 
added, “1 am planning on having our next meeting sometime this year in a relax- 
ing atmosphere such as a hot spring resort, where we will be able to unwind and 
talk together." 

Following the press conference, Prime Minister Koizumi attended a dinner 
party hosted by President Roh. The next day, July 22, Prime Minister Koizumi and 
President Roh took a walk together while enjoying a friendly chat. In the afternoon 
of the same day, following the end of his official schedule in the Republic of 
Korea, Prime Minister Koizumi left for Japan. 

This most recent visit was the fifth time that Koizumi has been to the Republic 
of Korea as Prime Minister; his last visit was to attend President Roh's inauguration 
ceremony in February 2003. It was the Koizumi government's tenth summit-level 
meeting between Japan and the Republic of Korea, the previous one being the 
11th APEC (Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation) Economic Leaders’ Meeting held 
in Bangkok, Thailand, in October 2003. The summit meeting was held in the same 
spirit of a "future-oriented partnership" between Japan and the Republic of Korea 
that emerged from the October 1998 summit meeting between then President 
Kim Dae Jung, who was visiting Japan, and then Prime Minister Keizo Obuchi. 
Based on the mutual trust that has developed between Prime Minister Koizumi 
and President Roh, the present summit was both friendly and fruitful. Ba 
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TERVIEW 


The earth is several billions of years old. From the 


perspective of comparative planetology, your area of 


specialization, what kind of era are we living in today? 
One characteristic of our modern age is that human existence 
is visible from space. We can see this for ourselves by looking 
at satellite photographs of our planet: on the side of the earth 
that is lit by the sun, and thus in daylight, human existence 
cannot be clearly seen; however, on the part of the earth that 
is in darkness, there are seas of shining lights. We can see 
that humankind is one of the elements making up what Is 
called the “earth system,” and that we have created our own 
“human sphere” which impacts upon this system. 

So in the context of the earth’s history, | would say that 
our modern era is one in which a new human sphere has ap- 
peared, greatly changing the makeup of the earth system. 


What else is the earth system made up of? 


It is the various physical elements that make up the earth as a 
planet. Looking down at the earth from space, there is first the 
magnetosphere; inside that is the plasma sphere, where ion- 
ized particles build up; then there is the atmosphere with its 
mixture of different gases. Next comes the hydrosphere, which 
contains the oceans, and the continental and oceanic crusts. 
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POUR present global problems look when the human 
| Мемес from space? And what is the future for 
- .. humani Й Comparative planetologist Takafumi Matsui looks 
3 i = oat the development and the future of civilization. 


On top of these continental crusts are soils, which allow for 
plant growth and other life forms. These outer layers of the 
earth's system are known as the biosphere; because there 1 
life in the oceans, they also form part of the biosphere. 


TAKAF 


Beneath the continental and oceanic crusts we find the mantle, 
and further inside the earth we come to the core. All of these 
make up the overall earth system. 

To aid understanding, the earth system can be depicted 
as a series of boxes. Each part of the earth system — the at- 
mosphere, the hydrosphere, the crust, the biosphere, and so 
on — is a separate box. Relationships develop between the 
boxes through the movement of energy and materials; the 
single, overall system is the earth system. In our modern age, 
we can add a new box to the system: a box representing the 
human sphere. 
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When did this latest change take place? 


Humankind can trace its origins back about seven million years, but that is not the 
same as the origins of the human sphere. The early humans had a hunter-gatherer 
lifestyle and were different from the apes, but the birth of mankind was simply the 
start of a new species within the biosphere; it had no impad on the earth system. 
Other animals also hunt or gather, so this particular way of life did not put humans 
in a special position. 

The change came when humans started farming livestock, and felling forests to 
provide land for agriculture. These activities affected the flow of materials and en- 
ergy in the earth system. Cultivated land and forests differ greatly in the amount of 
the sun's energy they reflect; by transforming forested areas into cultivated land, 
humankind changed the flow of the sun's energy. Also, rainwater falling on the 
forests stays there for a long time, gradually seeping into the earth and trickling into 
underground water sources. When rain falls on cultivated fields it 
runs off quickly, taking some of the topsoil with it. 

Felling forests and creating cultivated land altered the material 
and energy flows of the whole planet. As the material and energy 
flows changed, the relationships between each of the elements 
that comprise the earth's system also changed. These basic 
changes took place when humankind started agriculture and live- 
stock, about 10,000 years ago — this, then, is the real start of the 
human sphere. 


А 


What has changed since then? 


By considering the forces driving the earth system, we can divide 
the development of the human sphere into two stages. 

The first stage is when the human sphere was dependent on 
the flow of materials and of energy from the sun. The human 
sphere developed when agriculture and livestock farming changed 
the flow of materials and energy, but all that really happened was 
that part of the flow of materials and energy was diverted into the 
human sphere, thus maintaining it. The human sphere made use 
of the flow of materials and energy of the earth system, without 
changing the system substantially. 

A good example of this can be found in Japan during the Edo period 
(1603-1868). Cultivated plants provided food and energy sources; the yearly har- 
vest was the product of a year's solar energy and rain. Energy for movement was 
provided by horses or manpower. During this stage of the human sphere, the 
yearly flow of materials and energy within the earth system remained fixed; a pro- 
portion of this flow was diverted to the human sphere, maintaining it at the same 
size. The flow within the earth system determined the size of the human sphere, 
and there was little effect on the system of the planet as a whole. 

The next stage of development of the human sphere relied not on the natural 
flow of energy and materials, but on stocks of these things. Humankind gained 
control of the forces driving the human sphere, and by so doing controlled the 
flow of energy and materials. At this stage, humankind started to have an increas- 
ingly greater influence on the earth system. This stage was reached when an in- 
dustrial civilization was born from the industrial revolution, which was a revolution 
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of energy and power. After James Watt invented the steam engine, fossil fuels such 
as coal or oil became the driving force for the human sphere. 

Fossil fuels are reservoirs of energy that have built up over very long periods of 
time. By using fossil fuels, humankind extracts the accumulated stocks from the 
other parts of the earth system, and brings them into the human sphere in huge 
quantities. It was in this way that humankind took control over the driving force 
within the human sphere, and was able to change substantially the flow of materi- 
als and energy within the earth system. This effectively changed the whole planet. 

As the human sphere moved towards reliance on stocks, the circulation of ma- 
terials on earth accelerated. Previously, materials were carried by the movements 
of tectonic plates, by erosion, or by rivers or the sea. But when materials can be 
carried by cargo ship, the volume and speed of the circulation of materials within 
the earth system changes altogether. What this means is that with control of the 





circulation, humankind has the complete freedom to bring materials or energy into 
the human sphere at will. 

The important difference between the two stages is that in the second stage 
humankind is able to seize the stocks of other spheres, increasing the flow of ma- 
terials and energy into the human sphere; this enables the human sphere to main- 
tain itself even as it expands. This is the present state of the human sphere. 


How fast has the human sphere grown? 


There are various ways in which we can measure the size of the human sphere. 
One way would be to think in terms of weight; we could estimate the weight of 
the human sphere by multiplying the total population of the earth by the average 
weight of one person. The population of the earth was 1.5 billion at the beginning 
of the 20th century, but now it is over 6 billion. The population has quadrupled in 
100 years, or, to simplify things a bit, it has doubled over 50 years. If we carry on at 
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the same pace, the human sphere will weigh the same as the whole earth in a lit- 
tle over 2,000 years’ time. This situation is, of course, completely unsustainable. 

Other areas of the earth system change with time, as materials move through 
erosion or tectonic movements. My estimate is that it would take 100,000 years for 
another sphere of the earth system to change as much as the human sphere 
changed in just one year during the 20th century. The human sphere has existed 
for about 10,000 years, during which time it has impacted enormously on the 
earth system. It would take the hydrosphere or the biosphere billions of years to 
have the same effect on the earth system. 


Can the earth support these stresses that are being imposed on 
the system? 


We might have the impression that the whole planet will be destroyed unless we 
protect it, but this is not really the case. If we destroy the environment on the sur- 
face of the earth, it just means that we will be unable to live here, and will die out. 
Eventually, though, the earth's environment will recover. 
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This is what happened with the extinction of the dinosaurs, 65 million years 
ago. The dinosaurs did not pollute the global environment; their end came about 
as a result of the impact of a huge meteorite, which caused far more dramatic en- 
vironmental changes than anything we are seeing today. After several hundred 
thousand years the earth had absorbed the changes created by the meteorite im- 
pact; the earth has the capacity to recover. 

The very existence of the human sphere impacts upon the environment. It is 
therefore rather meaningless to discuss global environmental problems in terms 
of such human concepts as environmental friendliness or "spaceship Earth." | be- 
lieve that if we remain rooted in the sort of human-centric notions that dominate 
at present, we will only be able to maintain the human sphere for another 100 
years or so. 


5o what is the biggest problem caused by the human sphere? 


| think we have suffered from the illusion that the human sphere can expand end- 
lessly. The human sphere has grown rapidly over the short, 10,000-year history of 
human civilization. It has reached its present level, but it cannot continue to acceler- 





ate indefinitely. There is a limit to human ability to cope with the speed of change. 
As living beings, we are governed by chemical reactions which take place within a 
certain time scale. However fast the human body may be, though, there comes a 
time when it is a physical impossibility to accelerate the flow of materials and en- 
ergy any further. We therefore built the cyber-world, where we can pursue afflu- 
ence in faster time than in the real world. 

An example of this is the world of international finance. This world exists 
through the buying and selling of currencies; these are not a hard commodity but 
simply a shared illusion, and yet the amount of money involved is about 100 times 
that of the money involved in the trade of goods or products. Such shared illusions 
can grow rapidly in the cyber-world, but there are physical limits to growth in the 
real world. However, one of the features of the human sphere is that we seem to 
believe in the illusion that we can continue such rapid expansion, and that we can 
speed up the changes of time. 

Look at the recent ideas to transform the environments of Mars or Venus into 
something resembling the earth — this is another example of the illusion that we 
can continue to expand the human sphere. The biggest problem facing us is, | be- 
lieve, the continual effort to expand the human sphere without any questioning 
whatsoever of these shared illusions. 


Given the reality of the human sphere, what sort of civilization should we 
be aiming for? 


Human desires know no bounds, and they increase all the time. The history of the 
human sphere is a history of expansion to fulfill these needs. However, when you 
reach the limits of expansion in the human sphere, you cannot continue to pursue 
affluence in the same way. At that point, what we have to do is to reconsider the 
meaning of the word "affluence." 

We think of affluence as the possession of objects, but we need to rethink our 
attitudes towards possessing things. Is it really necessary for us to possess in order 
to live? In fact, don't we need the functions that products have, rather than the 
products themselves? Electrical appliances, cars and homes are needed for their 
functions, not as things in their own right. 

Our own existence is really just borrowed. We think of our bodies as our own 
possessions, but in reality we borrow them from the earth. When we die, we re- 
turn them to the earth. We live through the functions of our bodies, which are 
built of materials the earth lends us. Things are not important: functions are. So 
therefore it would make sense for us not to own things, but just to borrow them to 
make use of their functions. After we have made use of the function, we can then 
return the thing. 

| believe that from concepts such as this a new way of thinking about posses- 
sions, not based on false illusions, could develop. If the human sphere moved to- 
wards controlling human desires, it would open up a new phase in human 


development. &i — INTERVIEW BY HISASHI KONDO 


TAKAFUMI MATSUI caught the attention of the academic world with his theory of the ori- 
gins and evolution of the earth, published in Nature in 1986. His current interest is in uniting 
the fields of science and philosophy. He is Professor at the University of Tokyo, and his spe- 
cialty is comparative planetology. 
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drama that call for the low, mournful tone of a temple bell to ring out. The deep, 
rich tones echo to the very bottom of the heart; even as the sound dies down, the 
reverberations spread across the stage and through the audience. Very few people 
realize, however, that this sound is not made by a temple bell; it is produced by a 
gong, known as a dora gong. This is a metal disk, suspended by a cord passing 
through holes near the top rim. The sound is produced by striking the dora gong 
with a mallet. 

Gongs of different types are found throughout Asia; in China there is the /uo, in 
Thailand the khong, and in Indonesia the goong. When they spread to Europe, the 
name became "gong." The pitch of the sound is determined by the size and the 
thickness of the disk. Shaping the center of the disk to produce a navel will alter 
the quality of the sound, from a sharp, piercing tone to a more mellow, rounded 
one. In China, the gong is used during battle scenes in traditional Peking Opera to 
produce a thunderous sound so strong that it seems to shake the theater; in 
Japan, the deep tones of the dora gong have inspired its use at Zen temples or as 
a signal inviting guests to take their seats at a tea ceremony. 

For generations, the Uozumi family has been producing dora gongs of exquisite 
quality. This tradition is carried on today by Iraku Uozumi III. His grandfather, 
Iraku 1, was designated a holder of the Important Intangible Cultural Property of 
the Dora Gong. The young Iraku ! was deeply moved by the sound of the dora 
gong during Kabuki performances, and he devoted his life to learning the tech- 
niques for making dora gongs. 

Iraku | was born with an outstanding ear for different tones, and he worked re- 
lentlessly to produce dora gongs with the sounds he wanted. Working on his own, 





he perfected the techniques of producing dora gongs, but was unable to pass 
them on to his son, Iraku Il, who lost his life in World War Il. Iraku Ill began to 
study under Iraku 1, his grandfather, from the age of 14; even today he still main- 
tains Iraku 15 studio and is faithful to his techniques. In July 2002, the high level of 
skill that Iraku ІІ achieved in creating dora gongs earned him the designation of 
Holder of the Important Intangible Cultural Property of the Dora Gong, like his 
grandfather before him. 

Iraku III says that the timbre of the dora gong carries the aesthetics of wabi and 
sabi (loosely translated as "austerity" and "solitude") that are characteristic of the 
tea ceremony. Indeed, Iraku 11/5 dora gongs are mainly used at tea ceremonies, al- 
though some doctors have purchased a dora gong to help their patients reach 
spiritual calm prior to surgery. 

Dora gongs are made from an alloy of copper and tin known as sahari. Sahari is 
said to have appeared first in China around the 5th century AD. The Shosoin 
Repository in Nara contains a large number of everyday items made of sahari; 
these were brought to Japan from the Asian continent and the Korean peninsula 
during the 8th century. Sahari is also called "echoing copper" because of the rich 
sound it produces when struck. Many of the percussion instruments used in 
Buddhist ceremonies are made of sahari. The oldest Japanese dora gong bearing a 
date was cast of sahari in 1256, during the Kamakura period (1192-1333). 

Dora gongs are formed through a lost-wax casting process: the basic shape is 
made in wax, which is encased in a mold; the mold is heated to melt and displace 
the wax, and molten metal is poured into the mold. The finished dora may be just 
two millimeters thick, and casting metal of this thickness is no easy task. If the air 
temperature is too high, the wax becomes too soft to keep its shape, so that the 
mold cannot be made; if the air temperature is too low, the molten alloy cools and 
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ranquil scenes of farmhouses and rice paddies can be found all 

over Japan. If you look closely, you can see how the houses fit 

serenely into the undulations of the hills. The graceful curves of the 

raised paths between the stepped paddy fields almost seem to sway 
rhythmically with a refined beauty. Here and there the occasional tree- 
covered hillock still remains, standing out like an island among the sea of 
paddy fields. These hills were planted with cypress or a mix of trees as the 
land around them was cultivated. In years gone by, these forests were an 
essential source of firewood, seeds and compost, but these days few people 
tread their paths. 

Many of these forests have changed little over the years; this is because 
the yama no kami, or gods of mountains, are enshrined there, making the 
forests almost sacred. Even now the custom still continues of inviting the 
yama no Кат! into the villages at harvest time in autumn to thank them for 
a good crop. In the still, dim interior of the forest, sacred ropes are tied 





© 


around trees and there are moss-covered stones inscribed with the words 
“yama no kami” placed here and there. The forests have a distinctly 
mysterious air to them. The villagers believe that the yama no kami come 
from valleys and ravines deep in the mountains to live for a short time in 
the forests overlooking the paddy fields, before again returning to their 
mountains. Every year, the villagers hold thanksgiving festivals early in 
autumn — | see this as an expression of the strong desire of these people to 
protect what they see as important. 

Gazing upon pastoral scenes that have remained so constant throughout 
the ages brings to mind the sun-tanned faces of the village people, dripping 
with perspiration as they attend to their tasks from dawn to dusk. 


MITSUHIKO IMAMORI is a photographer. His philosophical search for the relation 
ship between the human and animal inhabitants of rural areas, and his thinking on ош 
natural environment, have drawn attention both within Japan and overseas. 
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TOKYO BIG SIGHT EVENT SCHEDULE сеғтемвен 2004--МОУЕМВЕН 2004 


9/2 (Thu) - 9/4 (Sat) Trade/Public Free 
Japan Jewellery Fair 2004 

Japan Jewellery Association 

Tel: 03-3835-8567 Fax: 03-3839-6599 


9/2 (Thu) - 9/4 (5а) Trade/Public ¥1000 

42nd Amusement Machine Show 

Japan Amusement Machinery Manufacturers Association 
Tel: 03-3438-2363 Fax: 03-5472-7115 


9/2 (Thu) - 9/4 (Sat) Public X500 

SIGN & DISPLAY SHOW 2004 

TOKYO OUTDOOR ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
Tel: 03-3626-2251 Fax: 03-3626-2255 


9/7 (Tue) - 9/10 (Fri) Trade Free 

THE 58th Tokyo INTERNATIONAL GIFT SHOW 
Autumn 2004 

BUSINESS GUIDE-SHA, INC 

Tel: 03-3843-9851 Fax: 03-3843-9850 


9/13 (Mon) - 9/15 (Wed) Trade ¥3000 
Diet & Beauty Fair 2004 

CMP Japan Co., Ltd 

Tel: 03-5296-1017 Fax: 03-5296-1018 


9/14 (Tue) - 9/17 (Fri) Trade Y1000 
LOGIS-TECH TOKYO 2004 

LOGIS-TECH TOKYO 

Tel: 03-3434-3453 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


9/15 (Wed) — 9/17 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
VACUUM 2004-Japan Vacuum Show 

CNT Inc 

Tel: 03-5297-8855 Fax: 03-5294-0909 


9/15 (Wed) — 9/17 (Ға) Trade/Public ¥1000 
AUTO-ID EXPO 2004 

CNT Inc 

Tel: 03-5297-8855 Fax: 03-5294-0909 


9/18 (Sat) - 9/19 (Sun) Public Y5000- 15000 
TOKYO JAZZ 2004 

TOKYO JAZZ Secretariat 

Tel: 03-3481-7758 Fax: 03-3468-2852 


9/20 (Mon) - 9/21 (Tue) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Monozukuri Big Gallery 

Monozukuri Big Gallery Committee 

Tel: 03-5215-5112 Fax: 03-5215-5463 


9/21 (Tue) — 9/23 (Thu) Trade/Public Y 1000 
BioFach Japan Organic EXPO 2004 

BFJ Organic EXPO Secretariat 

Tel: 03-5404-7351 Fax: 03-5404-7352 


9/21 (Tue) - 9/23 (Thu) Trade/Public Y 1000 
NATURAL EXPO 2004 

NATURAL EXPO SECRETARIAT 

Tel: 03-3512-5675 Fax: 03-3512-5680 


9/22 (Wed) - 9/25 (ба) Public ¥1000 
Tokyo Woodworking Machinery World Fair 2004 
Tokyo Woodworking Machinery World Fair Office 





Tel: 03-3643-0531 Fax: 03-3630-9497 


9/24 (Fri) - 9/26 (Sun) Trade/Public ¥1200 

JATA World Tourism Congress & Travel Fair 2004 
JATA World Tourism Congress & Travel Fair Secretariat 
Tel: 03-5501-3216 Fax: 03-5501-3218 


9/29 (Wed) — 10/1 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
LICENSING ASIA 2004 

Secretariat of LICENSING ASIA 

Tel: 03-5282-8105 Fax: 03-5282-8051 


9/29 (Wed) – 10/1 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
2004 PAN-EXHIBITION FOR WASH AND CLEAN 
THE NIKKAN KOGYO SHIMBUN, LTD 

Tel: 03-5466-7221 Fax: 03-3222-7028 


9/29 (Wed) — 10/1 (Fri) Trade/Public € 1000 

NIKKEI NANOTECH BUSINESS FAIR 2004 

NIHON KEIZAI SHIMBUN, INC. GENERAL PROJECT DEPARTMENT 
CULTURALAND BUSINESS PROJECT BUREAU 

Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 


9/29 (Wed) – 10/1 (Fri) Trade/Public Free 
interstyle 04 autumn 

interstyle executive committee 

Tel: 03-3269-2119 Fax: 03-3269-2179 


9/30 (Thu) — 10/1 (Fri) Trade/Public Free 

JAPAN PLASTIC HOUSEWARES FAIR 

Japan Industry Union of Plastic Housewares Manufacturers 
Tel: 03-3561-8778 Fax: 03-3561-8779 


10/2 (Sat) - 10/4 (Моп) T7rade/Public 

ALL JAPAN PLAMODEL RADICON SHOW 2004 
Japan Plamodel Industry Association 

Tel: 03-3851-8830 Fax: 03-3863-1330 


10/3 (Sun) Public Y700 

COMIC LIVE in TOKYO 38 

Ticket You 

Tel: 03-5828-0011 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


10/5 (Tue) - 10/7 (Thu) Trade ¥3000 

Health Ingredients Japan 2004/Safety and Technology 
Japan 2004 

CMP Japan Co., LTD 

Tel: 03-5296-1020 Fax: 03-5296-1018 


10/5 (Tue) — 10/9 (Sat) 7rade/Public Y 1000 

TOKYO INTERNATIONAL PACKAGING EXHIBITION 2004 
TOKYO PACK 2004 SECRETARIAT 

Tel: 03-3543-1189 Fax: 03-3543-8970 


10/6 (Wed) — 10/7 (Thu) Trade/Public Y 1000 
Tokyo Business Summit 2004 

Secretariat of Tokyo Business Summit 

Tel: 03-5827-7343 Fax: 03-5827-7360 


10/13 (Wed) — 10/15 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
A/E/C SYSTEMS JAPAN 2004 

The Organizing Committee of A/E/C SYSTEMS JAPAN 
Tel: 03-5261-5651 Fax: 03-5261-5023 


10/13 (Wed) — 10/15 (Ға) Trade/Public Ұ1000 
ecobuild 2004 

ecobuild Executive Committee 

Tel: 03-5261-4551 Fax: 03-5261-5023 


10/13 (Wed) - 10/15 (Fri) Trade/Public Free 

31st Int. Home Care & Rehabilitation Exhibition 2004 
Health and Welfare Information Association 

Tel: 03-3580-3052 Fax: 03-5512-9798 


10/13 (Wed) - 10/15 (Еп) Trade/Public Y 1000 
IPEC21-2004 

IPEC21-2004 Secretariat/Delphi Inc 

Tel: 03-5261-5021 Fax: 03-5261-5023 


10/14 (Thu) - 10/16 (Sat) Trade/Public Y2000 
1st International Flower Expo Tokyo 2004 
IFEX Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8511 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


10/18 (Mon) - 10/20 (Wed) Trade ¥2000 

17th International Optical Fair Tokyo 2004 

IOFT Show Management (Reed Exhibitions Japan Ltd.) 
Tel: 03-3349-8508 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


10/20 (Wed) — 10/23 (Sat)  Trade/Public ¥2000 
WPC EXPO 2004 

WPC EXPO Managing Office 

Tel: 03-5210-7004 Fax: 03-5210-7038 


10/22 (Fri) - 10/23 (Sat) Trade/Public Free 
METROPOLITAN INDUSTRY FAIR 2004 

The Secretariat of Executive Committee For Metropolitan 
Industry Fair 2004 

Tel: 03-5320-4744 Fax: 03-5388-1461 


10/24 (Sun) Public 
Comic City Tokyo 106 
Akaboo 

Tel: 03-3225-8520 


11/1 (Mon) - 11/8 (Mon) Trade ¥3000 

JIMTOF2004 (The 22nd Japan International Machine 
Tool Fair) 

JIMTOF Fair Management 

Tel: 03-5530-1333 Fax: 03-5530-1222 


11/13 (Sat) - 11/14 (Sun) Public ¥1000 
DESIGN - FESTA VOL.20 
DESIGN-FESTA-OFFICE 

Tel: 03-3479-1433 Fax: 03-3479-1498 


11/14 (Sun) Public ¥1000 
Takarajima Collection Market 23 
Takarajima Collection Market Office 

Tel: 03-3843-1290 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


11/15 (Mon) - 11/16 (Tue) T7rade/Public ¥500 


Direct Marketing Fair 2004/Business Chance Fair 2004 


Nihon Ryutsu Sangyo Shimbunsya, inc 
Tel: 03-3661-5898 Fax: 03-3661-5509 


11/16 (Tue) - 11/19 (Еп) Trade/Public Y 1000 


The 26th Japan Home & Building Show 2004 
The Secretariat of JHBS 
Tel: 03-3434-1988 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/17 (Wed) — 11/19 (Fri) Guest Only Y1000 

The 29th International Healthcare Engineering Exhibition 
The Secretariat of HOSPEX Japan 

Tel: 03-3434-1988 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/17 (Wed) — 11/19 (Fri) Public ¥1000 
3rd Edition Baby & Kids Fair Japan 2004 
The Secretariat of Baby & Kids Fair Japan 
Tel: 03-3434-1988 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/18 (Thu) - 11/19 (Fri) Public Free 
HIGHWAY MAINTENANCE SHOW 2004 
EXPRESSWAY TECHNOLOGY CENTER 

Tel: 03-3503-2328 Fax: 03-3503-2329 


11/19 (Fri) - 11/21 (Sun) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Japan International Cycle Show/Tokyo 2004 
The Secretariat of JICS, Cycle Press 

Tel: 03-3835-9296 Fax: 03-3833-8168 


11/21(Sun) Public ¥1000 

Chara Fes 2004 Autumn 

Chara Fes Office 

Tel: 03-3843-1290 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


11/23 (Tue) Public 
Comic City Tokyo 107 
Akaboo 

Tel: 03-3225-9155 


11/24 (Wed) — 11/27 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 

International Furniture Fair Tokyo 2004 

INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION OF THE FURNITURE 
INDUSTRY OF JAPAN 

Tel: 03-5261-9401 Fax: 03-5261-9404 


11/24 (Wed) - 11/27 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 

International Interior Trend Show The 23rd JAPANTEX 2004 
JAPANTEX Secretariat 

Tel: 03-3433-4521 Fax: 03-3433-7860 


11/26 (Fri) - 11/28 (Sun) Trade/Public Y 1000 
Clean Life Vision 21 2004 Tokyo 

Osaka International Trade Fair Commission 

Tel: 03-5510-3111 Fax: 03-5510-3112 


11/29 (Mon) — 11/30 (Tue) Trade/Public ¥3000 
2004 International Nail Expo 

JAPAN NAILIST ASSOCIATION 

Tel: 03-3500-1580 Fax: 03-3500-1608 





The events schedule is based on 
information received from organizers. It is 
subject to change without notice. 

For more information, please contact the 
management office for each event. 
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On the morning of her wedding, the bride plucked a single flower 
from the garden. She gave it to her father, together with the words 
she was finally able to say: “Thank you.” 





"I'll press it and keep it,” he said fondly. 
A passing moment that comes back to her. Time flows gently on, but 
the delicate fragrance of the flower remains— 
a memory she will treasure forever. 


The bride and her father 
A moment that touches both their hearts. 


Meiji Kinenkan was Japan’s first ever wedding hall. 
Ever since it began, the Kirara Bridal Plan has 
always emphasized tradition. 


Meiji Kinenkan 


http://www. meijikinenkan.gr.jp 


= 
The Kirara Bridal Plan 
http://www.meijikinenkan.gr.jp/ 
Moto-Akasaka 2-2-23 Minato-ku Tokyo 107-8507 Japan 
Tel: +81-3-3403-1177 Fax: +81-3-3746-7730 
87429-9 | | 
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100 Great Years, Thank You 
A new millennium, a new Toppan. 


А th 
Anniversary 





We want to bring you closer together. 
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When you meet someone or come across new information, 

the encounter can bring an inspiration ... feelings that can be shared. 

This is how we enrich our hearts. It is indeed the wonder of communication. 
Which is why we at Toppan do not limit ourselves to printing alone. 

We are always discovering new methods of communicating, 

whether in the field of electronics or multimedia. 

Today, Toppan is striving to become a leader 

in the "information communications industry," 


bringing tomorrow's new opportunities right to you. 


COMMUNICATIONS INDUSTRY 
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TOPPAN PRINTING CO.,LTD. 


1. Kanda Izumi-cho. Chiyoda-ku. Tokyo. Japan 
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Design: Everyday Designs The Japanese Design Today 100 
exhibition highlights the design of everyday objects. 


Astronomy: Heavens Above Japan's amateur astronomers show 


their passion for gazing at the nighttime skies 


Special Feature: Getting to Work 

Unemployment remains a persistent problem, and graduates are finding 
it more difficult to get a job. However, new patterns of employment are 
giving job hunters more options, and companies are paying greater 


attention to the abilities of their workers. 


Dance: Unearthing New Talent The Toyota Choreography Award 


is nurturing a new generation of innovative choreographers. 


International Contributions: Building a Place to Call Home 
Japan is supporting UN projects to resettle Afghan refugees. 


People: The House under the Banyan Tree Miwa Natori runs a 


home in northern Thailand for HIV-infected orphans. 


Interview: Yoshiaki Ishizawa As a historian, Ishizawa has spent 
most of his life working on the restoration of the Angkor temple complex 


in Cambodia. 


40 Traditional Art: Cloth Fit for a King Miyako jofu is a sumptuous 
cloth from Miyako Island in Okinawa Prefecture, once worn by high offi- 
cials of the Ryukyu Kingdom. 
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The Japanese Design Today 100 exhibition shows everyday objects with designs that give a flavor of today's Japan. 


Several years ago, | happened to be 
traveling on a British Airways flight. 
When the cabin attendant handed 
me an in-flight meal, | was instantly 
struck by just how British it was. Not 
the food, but the vivid blue of the 
handles of the cutlery; the dashing, 
modern use of color somehow 
brought Britain to mind. l'm sure that 
many visitors to foreign lands have 
had similar experiences. From the 
tableware laid out in local restaurants 
to the vehicles running on the roads 
— often the character of the coun- 

try itself can be seen in the 
design of these everyday 
Items. 

The Japanese 
Design Today 100 
exhibition, organ- 
ized by the Japan 


Foundation, focuses on designs which 
encapsulate and reflect the society and 
lifestyle of modern-day Japan. The 
Japan Foundation has organized sev- 
eral international exhibition tours to 
show Japanese culture to the world; 
there are currently some 20 different 
exhibitions taking place in various coun- 
tries, showcasing Japanese culture 
through such media as prints, posters, 
photographs and 

pot- 











tery. Japanese Design Today 100 15 just 
one of these exhibitions. 

Japanese Design Today 100 displays 
about 100 carefully selected items, 
mostly everyday items from the 1990s 
up until the present. In addition, 10 
extra items of modern design from the 
postwar period are displayed for the in- 
fluence they have exerted on contem- 
porary design — these include боп 
Yanagi's "Butterfly Stool" 

and Isamu 


Noguchi's "Akari" household lighting. 
The exhibition ran from July 10 to 
August 1 at the Kawasaki City Museum 
as a prelude to its international tour. 
The exhibition hall was packed with 
everyday objects; from mobile phones 
and digital cameras, showing Japan's 
hi-tech side, to colorful tableware and 
furniture. The exhibition also featured 
models of Japan's famous shinkansen 
bullet train, the latest in vehicle design, 
and even photographs of contempo- 
rary living spaces. Some of the articles 
on display could have been mistaken 
for works of contemporary art; for ex- 
ample, the "ToFU" household illu- 
mination designed in the form of 


dà a Slab of tofu by designer 
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Tokujin Yoshioka, or the min- 
imalist "Sumitsubo" furni- 
ture, designed by Makoto 








Izumi. 


So why 
the focus on 
contemporary de- 
sign? “Since the 1990s there has 
been a big growth in interest in design 
in a number of countries, not just 
Japan,” explains Masafumi Fukagawa, 
Curator of the Kawasaki City Museum 
and a member of the exhibit selection 
committee. “There have been many 
popular designs in recent years — 
Apple's iMac design and the TT design 
from Audi are just two that spring to 
mind — and designers such as 
Jonathan Ives and Marc Newson have 
become very popular. In Japan, many 
lifestyle magazines include special fea- 






tures on 
design con- 
cepts; these are 
not aimed merely at 

a handful of design aficionados, as 
many general users take design into 
account when making purchases. 
There is a general shift in appreciation 
towards software-based products; 
rather than simply being the shape of 
a product, design is now taking on the 
important role of putting over the 
message of the product.” 

So what particular messages are 
being imparted by contemporary 
Japanese design? Fukagawa cites three 
major characteristics of present-day 
Japanese design: “First and foremost, 


there's digital design. Digital technol- 


ogy has made itself felt in product de- 
sign and manufacture, giving far more 
freedom to the process. The exhibition 
shows just how much digital technol- 
ogy has influenced not only manufac- 
turing industry, but also how much 
it has permeated into the daily lives 
of ordinary Japanese people almost 
unnoticed. 

"The second major characteristic is 
universal design. Designers are giving 
more recognition to the needs of chil- 
dren and elderly persons in their de- 
signs. Typical examples are the 
tableware specially designed for ba- 
bies and toddlers by Combi, and the 
full body shower for the elderly devel- 





oped by Matsushita. The third charac- 
teristic is ecological design. The exhibi- 
tion shows the extent to which 
Japanese companies are aware of the 
environmental impact of products, and 
how much this is taken into account 
during the design and manufacturing 
processes. Exhibits which typify this are 
the Prius Eco-car, which has the 
world's first hybrid engine system, and 
the tableware exhibits made of recy- 
cled materials." 

The design exhibition is scheduled 
to open in the US in September, start- 
ing in Atlanta, Geogia, and them mov- 
ing to Evansville, Indiana. It will open 
in Korea next year. Ri 


— SHIN'ICHI OKADA 





1 Kikkoman Soy Sauce Dispenser 150m! bottle - Kikkoman Corporation; 1961 - Design: GK Graphics Inc. - Photo courtesy of Kikkoman Corp. 
2 AIBO ERS- · Sony Corporation; 1999 - Design: Hajime Sorayama - Photo courtesy of Sony Corp. 3 Telephone 610 - Mutech; 2000 - Design: Ichiro Iwasaki - Photo: Hiromasa Gamo 
8 Q-car Quno · Choro-Q Motors Co., Ltd.; 2002 - Photo courtesy of CQ Motors 5 Butterfly Stool - Tendo Company Limited; 1956 - Design: Sori Yanagi 
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he Astronomical Society of Japan was 
bunded 96 years ago. Of the 3,000 or so 
Yembers, two thirds are amateurs who ob- 
erve heavenly bodies as a hobby; these 
mateur astronomers have contributed sig- 
ificantly to the development of astronomy 

Japan. 

It seems hard to believe, but one ama- 
ur astronomer spent 40 years making 
etches of the sun, another made observa- 
ons of one and a half million variable stars 
ll by himself, another discovered four su- 
ernovas in two years, and another discov- 
red a comet with a telescope he had made 
imself. Of the five to ten novas that are 
Iscovered each year, over half are discov- 
red by Japanese star gazers. This is a ref- 
lection of the huge number of passionate 
mateur astronomers in Japan who spend 
eir time observing the heavens for no 
ther reason than that they love it. 

"A German astronomer once told me he 
Yought this obsession with looking at the 
ars was crazy," says Associate Professor 
in'ichi Watanabe, who studies planets at 
1e National Astronomical Observatory of 
apan (NOAJ). “There are plenty of amateur 
stronomers who also attend academic con- 
rences outside Japan, but practically none 
f them change their jobs so that they can 
pend all night looking at the stars and mak- 
ng new discoveries." Even the pros cannot 
elp but admire the passion of Japan's am- 
teur astronomers. 

Amateur astronomers have been helped 
normously by the availability of high- 
erformance observation equipment; in 
articular, there has been a great change 
ince the appearance of digital cameras in 
ıe 1980s. Combined with just low-magnifi- 
tion astronomical telescopes, digital cam- 


ras have made it possible to see even 


ery faint stars. High-performance 


Though light pollution and the appearance of automatic survey systems have prompted Murakami to give up his astronomical observation pursuits on 
igital cameras became available in Shigeki Murakami more than one occasion, in 2002 he discovered the Snyder-Murakami comet through a 46-centimeter telescope that he made himself. “Comets are 


particularly interesting," he says. "They come in all shapes and sizes." In his regular occupation, Murakami is a forestry researcher 





Japan in the early 1990s — earlier than else 
where — further extending the horizons o 
observation technology. At the same time 
though, there were a great many aficionados 
who were less concerned with making accu 
rate observations and simply enjoyed taking 
photos of the heavens as an art in itself. 

In Japan today, three monthly magazines 
devoted to astronomy enjoy a combined 
circulation of around 175,000. In addition 
local governments and other organizations 
operate as many as 300 public astronomica 
observation facilities around the country 
and there are also about the same numbe 
of planetariums. It is estimated that over а 
million amateur astronomers use these fa 
cilities every year, and there are certainly û 


great number of people who make a hobb 


of gazing at the night skies. 

Since 1998, the Linear and other auto 
matic survey systems utilizing extremel 
large telescopes have made it possible tq 
observe the entire sky unobstructed; the jo 
of discovering new stars is gradually being 
taken away from amateur astronomers 
Nevertheless, there is no sign that these de 
velopments are causing Japan's amateur as 
tronomers to lose heart. 

Why do these people spend so muc 
time gazing at the stars? Professor Watanabe 
answers, "It's true that for a time astronomi 
cal observation is hard work. But after tha 
comes a point of no return; these people 
discover a sense of unity with the universe 
and then they're just hooked." Professo 
Watanabe equates this moment of discove 
to the experience of enlightenment in Zen. 

| asked several astronomers, the editor o 
an astronomy magazine, and several ama 
teur astronomers who have actually discov 
ered a new astronomical object why the 

do it. They were unanimous in theil 


Itagaki has discovered 10 supernovas to date, including four last year and four thus far this year. His own observatory comprises four domes, each response: "Because we love it^ = 


housing a different telescope. The telescope in the left of the photo has a large diameter of 60 centimeters. An amateur astronomer of 40 years, Itagaki Koichi Itagaki 
is president of a company that sells nuts. "My dream is to discover a supernova in a nebula of Andromeda, our nearest galaxy," he says. 
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SPECIAL FEATURE 


These young people looking to secure job 
offers use the Chiba Youth Career Center, a 
government-supported work search facility, 
in their hunt for employment 
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The wave of globalization is exerting tremendous 
influence over the Japanese economy, and many companies are having 
to make sweeping reforms in order to keep up. From revamped and 
strengthened managerial infrastructure to improvements in productivity, 
change is in the wind. 

This change can also be seen in employment practices; many 
Japanese companies are reevaluating and overhauling their employment 
systems. In the years following World War Il, Japan's system of lifetime 
employment and seniority-based wages was lauded as the source of the 
nation's phenomenal economic recovery and growth. But in order to 
build strong organizations fit for this era of international competition, 
companies are now beginning to question this system. 

Nikko Cordial Securities, one of Japan's three biggest securities firms, is 
one example of this change. Beginning in 1999, a wage system incorpo- 
rating performance-based pay was introduced for managerial workers. 
This system was expanded to include non-managerial workers in 2000. 
Then, in 2001 the company implemented a new wage program for their 
sales staff—the financial advisors (FAs) — based entirely on employee per- 
formance. 

Performance-related incentives have long been included in the wages 
of sales staff, but Nikko Cordial's system for its FAs is unusual in that all 
wages are dependent on performance. Kenji Kawamura, Assistant 
Manager of the FA Business Support Division at Nikko Cordial, explains, 
"Monthly pay is based on the employee's results for the previous month; 
there can be as much as a ten-fold difference between people's pay." 

Under Nikko Cordial's system, employees meeting or exceeding set 
targets can earn an impressive amount of money; if those targets are not 
met, the employee's contract can be terminated. The pressure to perform 
is definitely there. But Kawamura points out, "People who want to be- 
come FAs tend to be industrious people, willing to study hard. Probably 
for that reason, more than 80% of our staff on FA contracts successfully 
renew their contracts.” Currently, 34.8% of sales staff responsible for sales 
to individual customers at Nikko Cordial offices around the country — 
some 1,100 employees—are FAs. 

For the four years from 1999 to 2002, Yuko Yoshibayashi (right) 
worked for another Japanese securities company; in 2003 she joined 
Nikko Cordial Securities on an FA contract. She now works with 24 other 
sales staff at the company’s busy Kita-senju office in Tokyo. 

“With my former employer, there was a gap in terms of pay and ad- 
vancement between male and female employees — even when our posi- 
tions or job descriptions were the same,” she says. “I couldn't accept that, 
and | wanted to test my own abilities, so | decided to change jobs." 

Of course, Yoshibayashi has to work hard to achieve the performance 
expected of her. She has to be in contact constantly with her clients. She 
attends company seminars at weekends. She now has more than 300 in- 
dividual clients, and is responsible for transactions worth large sums of 
money. “I'm very satisfied with the payment system for FAs, and this is 
more than simply the amount | receive. What | really appreciate is the ac- 
curate evaluation by the company of my efforts,” she says. 

A report published by the Japan Business Federation in December 
2003, the group recommended a transition from seniority-based wage 
systems to wage systems that reflect competence, performance, and con- 
tribution. The trend toward performance-based wages is likely to have 
positive benefits for the economy as a whole. 
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Shinsaku Noda (right) and Taisuke Nakamuro (left) 


in the press room of Baycrews, a clothing retailer 





FROM CASUAL TO CAREER ЖШ 








Professor Yoshio Sasajima, a specialist in international comparisons of labor policy, looks at changing employment patterns in Japan and the world. 


The Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) forecasts a 
steady rise in unemployment in countries around the world, based on factors such as 
the global economic dedine that has persisted since the latter half of 2001. As of 2003, 
the average unemployment rate in OECD member countries had risen to 7.2 percent 
from 6.9 percent in 2002. 

The rise in unemployment in Europe is particularly striking. From 2002 to 2003, the 
average unemployment rate in the European Union (EU) dimbed from 7.6 percent all 
the way to 8.0 percent. There are signs of a decine in the employment situation in the 
United States as well. The effects of the situation in Iraq and other factors hampered the 
country's economic recovery, and the unemployment rate rose from 5.8 percent in 
2002 to 6.0 percent in 2003. 

In Asia, the financial sector has shown overall improvement since recovering from 
the currency crisis of 1997 and, as a growth sector, is serving to stimulate the global 
economy. The employment situation, however, is a different story. For example, the un- 
employment rate in Singapore increased from 3.3 percent in 2001 to 4.4 percent in 
2002, while in China it rose from 3.6 percent to 4.0 percent. Japan as well has been ex- 
periencing a rise in unemployment. In 2002, it recorded a high of 5.4 percent. Although 
the rate has dropped slightly to around 5.1 percent since 2005, the employment situa- 
tion remains a serious issue. 

Multinational corporations are conducting business across borders on a global scale; 
this is having a significant impact on the employment situation around the world. For 
example, many Japanese businesses today are moving their production operations to 


Changes in Growth Rate of 
Real GDP by Country 


Source: "World Economic Outlook 2005," IMF Cabinet Office 


Changes in Unemployment Rate by Country 


Source: "Economic Outlook 2003," OECD; “Overseas Economy Data," 


China and other countries where production costs are cheaper. A reduction in produc- 
tion costs can improve international competitiveness, so from a business standpoint the 
transfer overseas of operations is beneficial; it may even have a positive impact on the 
national economy. From an employment standpoint, however, closing domestic produc- 
tion plants will inevitably lead to the loss of jobs and contribute to employment instabil- 
ity. Moreover, the negative impact on local economies will certainly be significant. 

Given this situation, the conventional idea that enhanced business performance will 
lead to the creation of domestic jobs and consequently a stronger domestic economy 
no longer holds water. The management of employment problems today has become 
an extremely difficult task for countries throughout the world. 

Employment patterns have been changing throughout the world, most noticeably in 
advanced countries. In place of standard employment practices in which people are offi- 
cially hired as full-time, permanent employees of a company, non-standard employ- 
ment arrangements involving part-timers, temporary workers, or contract employees — 
"atypical workers" —are becoming the norm. 

In order to keep pace with changes in the global marketplace, which has become in- 
creasingly opaque and prone to wide fluctuations due to globalization, businesses have 
to make employment adjustments in a timely and flexible manner. With standard em- 
ployment practices, workers are protected by various labor laws; in terms of employ- 
ment adjustment, the practice of hiring workers as "formal" employees carries a greater 
risk for the company in this new market environment. In order to avoid this risk, compa- 
nies have been shifting their core employment strategy from standard to non-standard 


Percentage of Workforce in Part-time Work 


Source: “Labour Force Statistics," OECD 
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employment practices. This trend appears to be growing worldwide; experts estimate 
that atypical workers make up over 30 percent of all employed individuals in South 
Korea and Southeast Asian countries, which became acutely aware of how closely linked 
their economies are to the global economy as a result of the 1997 Asian financial crisis. 

Following World War Il, Japan achieved impressive economic growth through an eco- 
nomic system centering on skilled manufacturing. This system involved producing high- 
quality products at a low cost by making full use of cheap but highly effective labor, 
while reaping the benefits of the free trade system. Under this system, it became stan- 
dard practice for companies to hire groups of recent school graduates as regular em- 
ployees and offer them "lifetime" employment until the compulsory retirement age. 
This particularly Japanese style of employment was credited with increasing business 
productivity by securing high-quality workers on a long-term basis. It is generally held to 
have been one of the major factors behind Japan's economic growth, and it attracted 
much attention from other countries. 

However, there is a growing realization within Japan that the country must adapt to 
changing times and can no longer avoid an increased reliance on non-standard employ- 
ment and other adjustments to the existing system of employment. In fact, according to 
a survey by the Ministry of Public Management, Home Affairs, Posts and 
Telecommunications, the number of regular employees decreased by 3.5 million over 
the five-year period from 1998 to 2003, while the number of part-time, temporary, con- 
tract, and other atypical employees increased by 3.24 million. 

Japan is hoping that drastic structural reforms will precipitate a full recovery from the 
collapse of the bubble economy in 1992 and the ensuing long-term economic stagna- 
tion. In this context, non-standard employment arrangements offer definite advantages to 


companies, making them able to respond quickly to any intermittent fluctuations in the 
economic situation and the marketplace. At the same time, by diverging from the prem- 
ise of lifetime employment, there are concerns that non-standard employment practices 
are creating problems; for example, it has become difficult for skilled workers to transfer 
their skills to the next generation of workers through long-term training. For Japan, which 
built up its economy through skilled manufacturing, this is a serious problem. 

The decreased reliance on standard employment arrangements began in the United 
States during the mid-1960s to 1970s. As globalization advanced, this trend spread 
worldwide both to other advanced countries and to developing countries. As a result of 
the globalization phenomenon, employment instability has become an issue worldwide. 

As another global employment trend, the availability of jobs in the primary sectors, in 
particular agriculture, is decreasing. Workers in developing countries who are unable to 
find jobs in the agricultural sector are migrating to cities, where they are being absorbed 
by the “informal sector" — jobs such as shining shoes or selling flowers. The low wages 
offered by these jobs inevitably translate into a low standard of living, and the areas in 
which these workers live often turn into slums. This situation is becoming one of the fac- 
tors behind a decline in governance in cities. 

These problems in employment are modern-day problems facing both advanced and 
developing countries around the world, and the search for solutions is more pressing 


than ever before. (Compiled from an interview) 


YOSHIO SASAJIMA is Professor of Economics at Meiji Gakuin University, specializing in interna- 
tional comparisons of labor policy and employment/unemployment issues. He serves as chairman 
of the editorial team for the Databook of International Labor Comparisons at the Japan Institute for 
Labour Policy and Training. 
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Job seekers searching for job information at 
Hello Work Shinjuku, a public employment re- 





source center located in Shinjuku Ward, Tokyo. 





eee Lners Club, a program in which 
work in groups to find jobs, at 
pe — he Chiba Youth Career Center. 
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Unemployment is high, and young people are feeling the pinch. After graduating from high school or college, more and 
more young people cannot find work at all, or make a living flitting between part-time jobs. Last year, the government 
introduced a support scheme, the Youth Independence and Challenge Plan, to get the nation's youth back to work. 


The interior has a relaxing atmosphere, with plenty 


of decorative plants. Female staff greet visitors with friendly smiles, and there is free 
coffee and snacks available. This inviting space is a job café—a type of employment 
center set up under the government's Youth Independence and Challenge Plan. 

Job cafés are run by prefectural authorities, with central government assistance. 
The cafés differ from Japan's public employment security offices (known as "Hello 
Work" centers) or vocational schools in that they offer young people a full range of 
employment services from career counseling to job training and courses, help with 
job searches, and even job placement. Job cafés target high school and college stu- 
dents, unemployed youths and freeters — high school or college graduates who earn a 
living through part-time work rather than a steady job. To date, 43 job cafés have 
opened throughout the country. They strive to provide a cheerful, welcoming atmos- 
phere, similar to a real café. 

The Chiba Youth Career Center is a job café located in Funabashi, Chiba 
Prefecture. Since opening last June, it has attracted much attention and has already 
recorded approximately 5,000 visitors. 


Visitors to the center first receive a one-on-one session with a professional career 
counselor. After pinpointing their personal employment issues, they have the oppor- 
tunity to participate in various types of programs, such as a job-hunting skills seminar 
for honing interview and other skills, or a business etiquette seminar, which dispenses 
useful tips on how to conduct oneself in the business world. 

Of these programs, the Hissho (Winners) Club is particularly noteworthy. In this 
program, job seekers form groups and conduct their job search under the guidance 
of a career counselor while relying on each other for help and information exchange. 
The program is already showing concrete results: of the 11 people who participated 
in the first cycle of the program, six have received job offers. 

Kei Ariizumi (26), a participant in the second program cycle, went to a professional 
school after college and found a job at a website development company; he was left 
unemployed when the company went under. Over a year passed with no luck finding 
another job, which began to weigh on him emotionally. "I wanted to find another job, 
but | would find myself wasting time and not focusing on my job search. | was start- 
ing to get frustrated with myself,” says Ariizumi. "After joining the Winners Club | real- 


ized that there are a lot of people out there with the same ustra iot 1 , which came as 
a relief. Through the club | have started to look at other jobs be ide S website pe 
ment, and | am now interested in becoming a computer instructor." arti | 
the dub. has certainly expanded his job horizons. р 

On an even more basic level, there are youths that want to work but are at а com- 
plete loss as to how to. even go about looking for a job, becoming paralyzed before 
even beginning the job search process. Career support centers that go farther than 
job cafés in lowering employment hurdles are being established specifically to help 
youths in this situation. These centers, called “young job.spots,” have been estab- 


lished in 16 locations around the country by the Employment and Human Resources 











Development Organization of Japan. 

Young Job Spot Yokohama, located in Yokohama City, Kanagawa Prefecture, was 
launched Іп July 2003. The center is run by a nonprofit organization called Kusunoki 
Gakuen, an NPO with considerable experience in caring for young people. Kusunoki 
Gukuen draws on this experience in its administration of the center; visitors to Young 
Job Spot Yokohama can share their various employment troubles with consultants, re- 


A staff member in a consultation session 
with a visitor to Young Job Spot Yokohama. 





ferred to as “attendants.” At any one time, there are always five or six attendants on 
hand. Although several are of the same generation as the youngsters who visit the 
_ center, the attendants are a diverse group; one of them was formerly the president of 
` а major or oration. The center's appeal lies in the fact that there is little distance be- 
tween the staff and the visitors — some service recipients have even gone on to be- 
come attendants themselves. 





“If you look at the young people who have trouble finding their direction in life, 
you get the sense that they haven't quite reached adulthood yet," says Makito 
lwanaga (28), the center's chief attendant. "| personally found my path in life by 
meeting adults who became role models for me by making me think, ‘I want to be 
like that.’ As attendants, we want to help by connecting the center's visitors with the 
sort of grown-ups who can become their role models." The center runs a daily forum 
that invites professionals who work at the frontlines of different fields to speak as lec- 
turers. The forum aims to deepen the career perspectives of its participants through 
encounters with a variety of grown-ups, from business entrepreneurs to professional 
translators and estheticians. 














Items for Internet auctions are photographed at the studio of 
AucSale, an internet auction company. Asao Sakamoto (center), a 
senior at Waseda University, and Hiromi Komiya (right), a senior 
at Chuo University, are both working at AucSale as interns 
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Interns at AucSale, an internet auction company, attend a 
meeting along with regular company staff. 

Right: A participant in the dual system gains practical work 
experience at a nursing home. 





Graduates used to expect a job for life; not any more. 
Employment expert Reiko Kosugi looks at the way the job market is changing. 


According to an employment survey 
conducted by the Ministry of Public Management, Home Affairs, Posts 
and Telecommunications, 5.1% of Japanese young people were com- 
pletely unemployed in 1993. That figure doubled to 10.1% in 2003. 
Currently, there are 1.59 million people between the ages of 15 and 34 
without a job. 

There are also increasing numbers of young people who do not 
enter full-time employment after graduating. Known in Japanese as 
freeters, they earn their living moving between casual, part-time jobs. In 
2002, there were some 2.09 million freeters in Japan, double the num- 
ber 10 years previously. 

There has been a similar rapid increase in recent years in the num- 
ber of young people not going to school, working, or even looking for a 
job. These NEETs (Not in Education, Employment, or Training) number 
more than 600,000. A large proportion of NEETs are either 19 or 23 
years old—presumably people who have graduated from high school 
or university within the past year. It seems that many people are unable 
to find full-time employment or become freeters following graduation; 
instead, they just lurch to a standstill. The term NEET originated in the 
UK; the phenomenon has become an important issue for policy there, 
where many young people who do not take an active role in society 
end up having problems with crime or drugs. 


The increase in the number of freeters and NEETs in Japan began 
with the crash of the Japanese economic bubble in 1992; this brought 
about a worsening of the economy, and a major decline in industry's 
demand for labor. Even though the economy is finally showing signs of 
recovery, the employment troubles of Japan's younger generation have 
still not gone away. There is another factor to be considered: major 
changes in Japan's industrial structure. In response to globalization, 
Japanese industry has undergone a significant shift toward production 
of higher value items. Concomitantly, demand for highly specialized 
labor has increased. But the younger a worker is, or the lower the level 
of education a worker has, the less likely he or she is to have the spe- 
cialized knowledge, skills, and experience which are currently in de- 
mand; this translates into fewer job opportunities for younger people. 

The decrease in demand for young labor is not limited to Japan. 
Many industrialized countries have experienced the same trend since 
the latter half of the 1970s. However, this change did not become evi- 
dent in Japan until the 1990s due to Japanese companies' practice of 
hiring new graduates. Particularly at the high school level, job place- 
ment officers would arrange for large numbers of students to be given 
stable employment in a company. Meanwhile, companies worked to 
develop the skills of their employees on the understanding that em- 
ployment was for the long term. Until recently, the system of job place- 
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ment through school recom- 
mendation also functioned well 
at the university level. That sys- 
tem, however, has begun to 
break down. 

Of course, many young peo- 
ple do find full-time jobs upon 
graduation, and are able to 
channel their energy and de- 
velop their abilities. But there 
are also large numbers of young 
people who do not succeed in 
finding a job once they finish 
their education. They lose their 
sense of direction and withdraw 
from active society. In Japanese 
society today it can be hard to 
see options other than the tradi- 
tional pattern of long-term em- 
ployment in the same company 
upon graduation. 

NEETs, by definition, do not 
try to participate meaningfully in society. This stance is disadvantageous 
for both the NEET individual and for society as a whole. However, there 
are both positive and negative aspects to freeters. Freeters hold the po- 
tential to change the harmful effects of the new graduate hiring system. 

Japanese companies generally manage their personnel according to 
the year in which employees were hired. Under this seniority system, 
younger employees can find it difficult to implement their new ideas or 
approaches. An employee may have to wait 10 to 20 years to reach a 
position of authority, regardless of ability. However, freeters lie outside 
this corporate society, and can gain a variety of experiences. Some 
freeters start their own businesses. Others have even put their talent to 
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work in manga comics and games — forms of Japanese youth culture 
that are popular worldwide. But examples like these are still in the mi- 
nority. Most freeters are conscious of the fact that being a freeter pays 
less, and that one can only be a freeter for so many years; the majority 
of people working as freeters would actually prefer to become regular, 
full-time employees. 

Developing sufficient job skills as a NEET or a freeter is difficult. The 
increasing number of NEETs and freeters is inescapably linked to a de- 
dine in Japanese technological strength. At the same time, a high pro- 
portion of NEETs and freeters puts a serious strain on the country's 
welfare system. To make matters worse, more young people delaying 
marriage or childbirth due to unstable income will lead to further lower- 
ing of the birthrate. 

Last year the government put together a set of measures for dealing 
with the situation. Called the Independence and Challenge Plan for 


Young People, it is already being implemented in a variety of ways. The 
plan begins by addressing the needs of those still in school. It promotes 
more active use of internships and other approaches to job-related edu- 
cation with direct ties to industry. Further, a "dual system" that com- 
bines classroom learning with on-the-job training (see page 18) is being 
implemented at high schools, vocational schools and job training cen- 
ters. | think it is very important that we strengthen ties between industry 
and education, thereby improving young people's career awareness 
and occupational skills. 

There remains a major issue that companies 
need to address: the looming gap between regu- 
lar employees and non-regular employees. 
Because companies today have a hard time set- 
ting long-term goals, they rely on a flexible labor 
pool of contract workers, temporary employees, 
and part-timers. However, companies that have a 
large proportion of non-regular employees strug- 
gle with worker training and maintenance of 
technical skills; increasingly, these companies find 
they have a lack of skilled workers. Additionally, 
there have also been problems with informa- 
tional security arising from the leakage of sensi- 
tive corporate information by non-regular 
employees. 

In response to these problems, more and 
more companies are working to improve working 
conditions for non-regular employees. Some are 
creating ways for non-regular employees to tran- 
sition to regular status, and others offer manage- 
rial responsibility to workers with non-regular 
status. This trend should probably be expanded 
in the future. 
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employment issues. 


| 


In order to make the most of this flexible market, Japan will need 
some sort of system for classifying job qualifications that will give a 
measure of the person's ability. Many European countries rely on paper 
qualifications to show employability, and Americans use resumes to ad- 
vertise their personal skills and qualifications. In Japan, employment 
was always assumed to be permanent and so there was no need to ad- 
vertise one's skills to an external audience. Those days are over, how- 
ever, and we urgently need a reliable framework of qualifications that 
allows job hunters to advertise their occupational skills, and potential 
employers to recognize them. | 

Of course, there are positive aspects to the Japanese model of long- 
term, stable employment. There is probably no need to do away with 
the old system entirely. However, the day has come when Japanese soci- 
ety will no longer function effectively unless it finds a way to satisfactorily 
employ the workers in the more liquid portion of the labor market. Ri 


(Compiled from an interview) 








REIKO KOSUGI, Assistant Research Director for The 
Japan Institute for Labour Policy and Training, is 
Japan's leading expert in freeter and NEET 


Unearthing 


NEW TALENT 
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ancers move lithely 
across the stage in time 
to the music, their bodies 
bathed in spotlights. One moment their movements are light and easy, the next 
dynamic and forceful — reminding us that the human body itself is а powerful 
medium for artistic expression. 

On July 5 and 4, the final judging rounds of the Toyota Choreography Award 
2004 were held at Setagaya Public Theatre in Tokyo's Setagaya Ward. The award 
was first established in 2001 through a collaborative effort between the Toyota 
Motor Corporation and Setagaya Public Theatre, with the objective of unearthing 
and nurturing new and innovative choreographers, capable of making an interna- 
tional impact. Reflecting this international focus, the panel of judges was chaired 
by Ushio Amagatsu, Artistic Director of the Sankai Juku Dance Company, which 
has performed to high acclaim around the world. There were several judges from 
overseas on the panel, including Val Bourne, Artistic Director of the British dance 
festival Dance Umbrella. 

“Inviting foreign judges gives the awards an international perspective; it also 
means that we are able to gain access to the international network, which can be 
quite difficult from Japan," explains Amagatsu. "The winner of last year's award 
was taken on by Val Bourne's dance festival, and is scheduled to perform on the 





stage in London — because we have people coming from 


overseas, we are able to give performers this sort of op- 

portunity. When | first took Sankai Juku to Europe in 1980, | found it very hard 
going. It would be wonderful if young performers could use the awards as a step 
to making it on the international scene." 

This year saw the third competition since the award was established, attracting 
191 entries from both Japan and overseas. The competition is open to all ages and 
all styles of dance; there was a diverse array of entries, from veteran dancers to 
novices, in styles ranging from flamenco to traditional Japanese dance and con- 
temporary dance. After a painstaking selection process, eight choreographic works 
were chosen to go forward to the final round of judging. 

These eight works showed tremendous variety, ranging from a comical piece 
performed in a traditional loincloth to a work portraying insects in which visual 
projections were incorporated into the dance. Yoko Higashino was chosen for the 
award of excellence — the Next Generation Choreographer Award — for her inter- 
pretation of humankind's impatience within the flow of time, which had the recur- 
rent theme of an alarm clock running through the dance. Higashino's award 
guarantees her the chance to perform next year, and will cover the expenses for 
creating her piece. She is also assured support for overseas performances. 


One of the overseas 
panelists was David 
Sheingold, the Senior Associate Producer of 
New York's Dance Theater Workshop. 
Summing up this year's awards, he says, 
"There was little to choose between contest- 
ants in terms of ability and talent, and it was a 
tough decision for the judges to make." The 
performances were indeed all of outstanding 
quality, and the performers seemed to inspire 
each other to even greater artistic heights. 
Toyota Motor Corporation teamed up with Setagaya Public Theatre to make the 
award as part of its Mecenat program of support for the arts. "From the outset, we 
didn't want to hold just one-off performances, we wanted to provide sustainable 
support to nurture new talent," explains Naoko Suzuki of Toyota's Public Affairs 
Division. "Then, the artists asked us if we couldn't do something to make the 
award an opportunity to step up to a higher level — that's how the award took its 
present shape. Ushio Amagatsu was against the idea of artists being judged as bet- 
ter or worse than each other, so instead of making a Grand Prix we designated the 


Ushio Amagatsu, Artistic Director of the Sa 


chaired the panel of judges for the Toyota Choreography Award 





award the Next Generation Choreographer 
Award." 

The nature of the award itself is changing 
year by year — for example, financial support 
for the winner to perform overseas was a 


new addition this year. "We listen to the sug- 


nkai Juku Dance Company, 


gestions the artists themselves make, and we 
are always looking to improve the award it- 
self" says Suzuki. "The artists get to know each other through taking part, and 
some are even planning to perform together. We would really like to make the 
award a forum for new encounters." 

Last year, the Toyota Choreography Award was itself the recipient of the 
Mecenat Award for Exploring New Territory, which is awarded by the Association 
for Corporate Support for the Arts. Following the ideas of Amagatsu, the Toyota 
Choreography Awards seeks to nurture the talent of the next generation rather 
than pitting choreographers against each other; it will be interesting to see how the 


award itself develops over the coming years. Bi MAYUMI NAKAMURA 








he United Nations Human Settlements Programme, more commonly known 
as UN-HABITAT, is a United Nations agency dedicated to improving the living 
conditions of people around the world. Working through a variety of interna- 
tional, regional, national and local partnerships, its aim is to ensure that every 
person has adequate shelter. After the inaugural United Nations Conference on Human 
Settlements (Habitat 1) in Vancouver, Canada, in 1976, the United Nations General As- 
sembly of 1978 passed a resolution to found UN-HABITAT. The headquarters are in the 
Kenyan capital of Nairobi. 

To improve the efficiency of UN-HABITAT operations, the Regional Office for Latin 
America and the Caribbean was opened in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in 1996; the following 
year the Regional Asia-Pacific Office was established in Fukuoka, Japan. The establish- 
ment of the Fukuoka Office was the first instance of a United Nations institution basing 
itself in a Japanese regional city. The office houses 21 staff members from seven differ- 
ent countries, and its jurisdiction covers 28 countries all the way from Iran in the west to 
the Pacific Islands in the east. 

Madhab Mathema from Nepal, the Acting Director of the Fukuoka Office, imparts 
some disturbing facts; "Over the next 30 years, the total urban population of developed 
countries is projected to rise slowly from its present figure of around 900 million to 1 
billion. In contrast, the urban population in developing countries is expected to increase 
from the current figure of 1.9 billion to 3.9 billion. The vast majority of this increase is 
predicted to take place in the Asian region; it will become increasingly important to en- 
sure decent living environments through anti-slum measures and urban infrastructure 
projects throughout Asia." 

As of November 2005, the UN-HABITAT Fukuoka Office was undertaking a total of 40 
different projects relating to living conditions in urbanized areas in 28 countries in the 
Asia-Pacific region. These projects range from reconstruction of urban settlements in 
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Local children take an interest in the 
reconstruction. 





Afghanistan to slum improvement in Cambodia, and the promotion of urban-rural link- 
ages in Nepal. 

Conditions in Afghanistan are particularly severe. After more than two decades of con- 
flict the domestic infrastructure has been almost completely destroyed, and much of the 
population has been forced into extreme poverty and hardship. In 2001 there were 3.5 
million refugees from Afghanistan; approximately 1.7 million have been able to return to 
their homes, but long years of tribal conflicts and drought have left over 1 million Afghans 
as internally displaced persons. The situation looks unlikely to improve for some time. 

Mathema explains, “In any UN-HABITAT project, the first step is for the staff to meet 
repeatedly with the local people for friendly discussions. This way we can ascertain their 
actual needs, and we can work with them to build communities that meet those needs. 
Working like this helps the local people feel that they are involved in their own commu- 
nity building, and it can assist with the restoration of communities that have suffered 
through conflict.” 

The Japanese government has given its strong support to UN-HABITAT activities in 
Afghanistan. Sadako Ogata, the Japanese Prime Minister's Special Representative for 
Afghanistan Assistance and President of the Japan International Cooperation Agency 
(JICA), has visited Afghanistan twice to inspect local conditions. A direct result of these 
tours of inspection was the Ogata Initiative, a Regional Comprehensive Development 
Assistance Programme, which was launched in 
August 2002. 

Mathema continues, “Through 
the Ogata Initiative, the 
Japanese government has 
donated some 200 mil- 
lion yen, and is making 
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a significant contribution to improving the plight of the less fortunate segments of soci- 
ety through such projects as ensuring decent living conditions and water supplies for 
refugees." 

In January this year, the UN-HABITAT Fukuoka Office took up the new task of provid- 
ing support for the reconstruction of Iraq. On January 16 the government resolved to 
provide UN-HABITAT with a total of USS8.8 million emergency grant assistance. This has 
enabled UN-HABITAT to take a leading role in school reconstruction and community 
restoration projects in various locations across Iraq. 

Toshiyasu Noda, UN-HABITAT Special Representative to Japan and former UN- 
HABITAT Director for Asia and the Pacific, oversaw these projects until the end of his 
tenure in June of this year. He visited Iraq in August 2003. 

"There were serious differences of opinion within the UN Security Council over the 
Iraq issue, with the US and the UK on one side and Russia, France and China on the 
other. Some people suggested that the UN cannot possibly function at full strength 
with such a serious split he says. "However, there is no single institution or nation 
that can adequately replace the UN, or carry out its role. Ultimately, the reconstruction 

of Iraq will be undertaken under the auspices of the UN. And bearing this in 
mind, it is of vital importance that the international community does not 
abandon Iraq at this crucial juncture.” 
The UN and UN-HABITAT are aiming for a world in which 
every single individual can live in happiness; in our 
present age, with its increased concern over 
security issues, there is still a long way 
to go. Ki 
— TADAHIRO OHKOSHI 


Local residents in Kandahar, Afghanistan, set 
about reconstruction of local residences in a 
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Hana & Alice will be released on video and DVD in October. © Rockwell Eyes - Н & A Project 


In the third 


article of the series, 
Yasuhito Higuchi 
looks at the changes 
digitization Is 
bringing to the 
Japanese cinema. 


26 
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The digitization of the film industry is not just bringing about 
changes in the way films are made and shown; it is also altering 
the whole approach of filmmakers to making movies. A case in 
point is Hana & Alice by Shunji Iwai, who made his name with 
movies such as Swallowtail Butterfly and All About Lily Chou- 
Chou. Hana & Alice, which was created entirely using a digital 

video camera, brings a new, almost mystical quality to cinema. 
The otherworldly feel of this movie is due to its images, 
which seem to occupy a middle ground between digital video 
and film—this comes from the distance between the subjects of 
the film and the 

i MAI ( | filmmaker. 

was originally at- 
tempting to use a 
digital camera to create a look similar to a film-shot movie. He 
has been using digital video since the early days of the format, 
and he says that digital video has now progressed to the point 
where images that cannot be shot using 35mm film are possible. 
| think that Iwai's comment expresses the idea that images 
shot in digital bring us closer to the physical senses of the direc- 
tor. In Hana & Alice, everything about the movie — from the plot 
to the emotional expressions of the central characters — shows an 
increasingly close relationship between the director, his subjects, 
and the equipment used to film them. Iwai was in charge of both 
art direction and music for the film, and, while not listed in the 
credits, he was certainly present for the entire editing process. 
Rather than a demonstration of hidden talent, this multifaceted 
participation shows the expansion of the director's private world. 
Since the latter half of the 1990s, Iwai has published several 
novels; the up-close, personal feel to Hana & Alice closely resem- 
bles the tone of his novels. It is as if the author and the charac- 
ters he creates are bound together through his work. The camera 


is much like the author's pen (or, these days, the author's key- 
board) in that it is a tool for recording his or her view of the 


іма! 
comments that he 
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world. The camera/pen comparison was first made by the French 
scriptwriter and film director Alexandre Astruc during the late 
19405 — his idea came at a time when the individuality and status 
of film directors as authors was not recognized, and it did much 
to improve their status. The filmmaker shown by Shinji Iwai in 
Hana & Alice and by Astruc's image of the filmmaker as author 
together give a complete picture. 

Of course, films and novels do differ; the author creates films 
by recording external objects using a camera. Hana & Alice shows 
a whole new way for the filmmaker as an author to recreate his 
private world via the camera. Perhaps this is why Iwai remarks 
that he cannot return to the 35mm filmmaking format; Iwai and 
digital filmmaking have both reached the point of no return. 

Director Shinji Aoyama, who is best known for his films such 
as Helpless and Tsuki no Sabaku (Desert Moon), makes all of his 
long-release, drama-type films in film format. He uses digital 
video for his documentary and short-film releases, of which he 
makes a larger number than many other directors. The use of 
different formats for different purposes could simply be written 
off as a budget problem, but Aoyama's experiment in using film 
with unstable colors for Fureka, which won the Prize of the 
Ecumenical Jury at the Cannes Film Festival among other 
awards, suggests a deliberate choice of medium. Eureka bene- 
fited hugely from the vagaries of the film developing process, which 
is beyond the control of the director. This is very different to the ap- 
proach of Iwai, who uses the precise calculations of the digital 
medium as a platform to expand his own private world. It is tempt- 
ing to think that Aoyama is feeling his way into digital by using the 
medium only for his short film and documentary projects. 

As Japanese cinema becomes increasingly digitized, Iwai and 
Aoyama have adopted different approaches. Other filmmakers 
have made their own, different experiments in the use of the 
new medium. In this period of intense change, filmmakers are 
having to consider their own approach to filmmaking. Б; 
YASUHITO HIGUCHI is a film criti. СТ 
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Singing Flowers 


Flowers in a vase always looks nice, but a 
newly-released product can make them sound 
good, too. This is the Hana (flower) Speaker 
Amp, marketed by Let's Corporation. The device 


is fitted to a flower vase, and connected up to a 
music source such as a CD or MD player. The 
flowers or plants in the vase then actually act as 
a speaker, filling your room with music. 

The system works through a coil at the base 
of the vase; the vibrations of the coil are trans- 
mitted to the flowers, which vibrate like a 
speaker. Putting more flowers into the vase 
increases the volume of the sound. Let's 
Corporation points out that flowers stimulate 
the senses of vision, smell, and touch; this 
new product makes flowers an auditory pleas- 
ure as well, adding to their relaxation benefits 
and helping in stress relief and health mainte- 
nance for busy city dwellers. The company 
plans to sell six different types of Hana 
Speaker Amps, including a battery-operated 
type and a type with a pre-installed radio. 


Music on the Move 


The Sony Walkman, the first per- 
sonal stereo, was launched 25 
years ago in 1979. In commemo- 
ration, the Sony Style 
Showroom in Odaiba, Tokyo, 
has opened a Walkman gallery. 
From the first prototype to the 
latest hi-tech incarnation, the 
gallery shows the different gen- 
erations of Walkman. Even for 
those who are not Walkman 
fans, the show is a great oppor- 
tunity to learn about product 
development and the way in 
which products evolve. 
























Flexible Power 


Sharp recently announced the development of 
a paper-thin solar cell, a mere one to three 
micrometers thick (a micrometer is one thou- 
sandth of a millimeter). The flexible solar cell 
can generate solar energy even when folded 
or bent. If product designers could harness this 
property, solar power generation could be built 
into clothing, curtains, automobile bodies, and 
many other places not previously thought pos- 
sible. The new cell has a conversion efficiency 
(the ratio at which solar rays are converted 
into energy) of 28.5%, approximately double 
that of conventional home solar energy sys- 
tems. A flexible solar cell the size of approxi- 
mately two business cards and weighing just 
one gram generates enough electricity to 
power a 2.6-Watt bicycle light. There are 
almost endless possibilities, and Sharp plans 
to start shipping samples during 2004. 





The Walkman brought music 
out of the home into a new, 
portable age. These days it is 
completely normal to listen to 
music on the train, in the park, 
or even just walking down the 
street. Over the last quarter cen- 
tury the media for music storage 
has changed from tapes to CDs, 
MDs and now hard disks, but 
the original Walkman was the 
granddaddy of portable music 
players. Who knows how it will 
change over the next quarter of 
a century. 
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Do-it-Yourself Robot= 


It wasn't so long ago that androids existed only in the realm of sci- 
ence fiction movies and cartoons. The only options for hobby mod- 
elers used to be wood or plastic model kits. However, the KHR-1 
small robot model kit, sold by Kondo Kagaku, sets a totally new 
standard. The KHR-1 has 17 moveable joints for freedom of move- 
ment, and when fully assembled it can walk upright on two legs. 
The model kit includes slightly more than 200 components, includ- 
ing connector pins, and the robot itself can be controlled using a 
home computer. It is a sophisticated device, but simple enough that 
even a beginner can construct it in a few hours’ time. The KHR-1 
comes with a price tag of 126,000 yen. 

Kondo Kagaku plans to offer instructional lectures on the con- 
struction of the model, and will provide educational institutions with 
curricula using the robot. 
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Koizumi Meets Prospective 
President of New Graduate School 


Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi held a meeting with Dr. 


Sydney Brenner, the prospective President of the Okinawa 
Graduate School of Science and Technology (OIST) at the 
Prime Minister's Official Residence on July 13. 

The OIST will be an international school with world-class 
education and research into the natural sciences, and work 
is well under way for its establishment. It will become a key 
institution contributing to the promotion of science and 
technology both in Okinawa and throughout the nation; it 
is also expected to become a central research institution 
within the Asia-Pacific region, and eventually the entire 
world. The corporate structure of OIST will be established 
in time for the planned opening in fiscal 2005, and there will 
be an initial staff of approximately 50 researchers. Dr. 
Brenner (photo, center), a Nobel laureate in Physiology or 
Medicine, spent three days in Okinawa from July 5 viewing 
the site where the school will be constructed. 

During their meeting, Prime Minister Koizumi asked Dr. 
Brenner to "aim to make OIST one of the best universities 
in the world." To this, Dr. Brenner said, "It is quite a big 
task and I think it is always good to set our goals high. As a 
first step, I will seek to make the school the top institute in 
all of Japan." 


10th International Coral 

Reef Symposium 

The 10th International Coral Reef Symposium was held over 
five days from June 28 to July 2 in Ginowan City, Okinawa 
Prefecture. The Symposium was organized by the 
International Society of Reef Studies, with support from the 
Ministry of the Environment, and the Okinawa General 
Bureau of the Cabinet Office. 


The Symposium is held once every four years, providing 
an opportunity for people from all over the world to gather 
and discuss the protection and management of coral reefs. 
The theme of this tenth symposium was the stability and 
degradation of coral reef ecosystems, and it was attended 
by 1,370 people from 87 countries and regions. At the clos- 
ing ceremony on the final day, the Okinawa Declaration on 
Conservation and Restoration of Endangered Coral Reefs of 
the World was adopted. The Declaration points out that 
degradation of coral reefs worldwide has now reached a 
critical stage, and recommends achieving sustainable fish- 
ery on coral reefs, increasing effective marine protected 
areas on coral reefs, ameliorating the impact of land use on 
reefs, and developing technology for coral reef restoration. 
Also, the participants in the Symposium appealed to all re- 
searchers, managers, policy-makers, NGOs and citizens to 
work together to achieve these goals. 


Thailand Products 
Exhibition Fair 2004 
The Thai Products Exhibition Fair Tokyo 2004 was held in 
Tokyo from August 4 to 7. This event, which was sponsored 
by the Embassy of the Kingdom of Thailand, showcased 
the Thai OTOP (One Town One Product) movement and 
also goods made by Thai small- to medium-sized enter- 
prises (SMEs). 

The Thai OTOP was modeled on the system devised in 
Japan’s Oita Prefecture, in which each locality specializes in 
the production of one, local product. Japanese NPOs and 
the Japan External Trade 
Organization (JETRO) provided 
guidance and support for the 
Thai OTOP in the form of ex- 
pertise in the manufacture and 
sales of craft goods. At the exhi- 
bition venue there were displays 
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of a range of goods, including 
fashion accessories, pottery and 
wooden furniture provided by 
OTOP and SMEs, and there 
were also performances of Thai 
music and dance. A fashion 
show was held featuring gar- 
ments made from special types 
of silk and cotton, giving the 
venue a colorful, exotic air. 
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40th Anniversary of Japan's 
Accession to the OECD 





This year is the 40th anniversary of Japan's accession to the 
OECD (Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development). On July 20, a commemorative symposium 
with the title "Message from the OECD — Prospects and 
Challenges for the Japanese Economy" was held in Tokyo. 

The symposium comprised two parts. In the first, OECD 
Secretary General Donald J. Johnston gave a lecture entitled 
"The Challenges faced by Japan in her 40th year in the 
OECD,” in which he expressed both his appreciation for 
Japan's support for the OECD and his expectations for the 
future. The second part of the symposium was a panel dis- 
cussion entitled "What are the Issues to be faced concern- 
ing the Regulatory Reform Needed to Produce Sustainable 
Growth for the Japanese Economy?" Six panelists including 
Secretary General Johnston took part in the discussion, 
which included specific suggestions for Japan's economy on 
such matters as revitalizing industry through regulatory re- 
form and privatization. 


2.35 Million People Overseas 

Study Japanese 

A survey conducted by the Japan Foundation has revealed 
that as of 2003 a total of 2,350,000 people are studying the 
Japanese language in 127 different countries and regions of 
the world. 

The Foundation started to carry out surveys of Japanese 
language overseas in 1979. Since that time, the number of 
overseas educational institutions teaching Japanese has in- 
creased 10.7 times, the number of teachers 8.1 times, and 
the number of students 18.5 times. Most of the learners are 
in East Asia (6196), followed by Oceania (17.696), Southeast 
Asia (8.796) and North America (6.896). The Republic of 
Korea has the largest number of learners (approximately 
890,000), followed by China (390,000) and Australia 


(380,000); approximately 7096 of the world's learners of 
Japanese come from these three countries alone. The three 
major reasons for studying Japanese were cited as "interest 
in Japanese culture," "desire to communicate using 
Japanese" and "interest in the Japanese language." 


New Wall Paintings 

Discovered at Bamiyan 

The National Research Institute for Cultural Properties 
announced on July 7 that new Buddhist wall paintings 
have been discovered at the Bamiyan archaeological site 
in Afghanistan. | 

The Bamiyan ruins were designated as a World Heritage 
site in 2003 after they were badly damaged in 2001 by the 
Taliban, the former fundamentalist Islamic regime. 
Commissioned by UNESCO, the Institute has been working 
since 2003 to restore and preserve the ruins. 

As part of the work a study was carried out in June to 
draw up a preservation plan for the ruins. The study re- 
vealed wall paintings depicting flower petals and Buddhist 
saints; this is the first time that new wall paintings have 


been discovered since archaeologists from Nagoya 


University surveyed the site 40 years ago, in 1964. A row of 
Buddhist stupa was also found, the second at this site. 

The study has also found old graves, thought to be 
Zoroastrian in origin. In the Record of the Western Regions, 
written by Xuan Zang in the 7th century, it is reported that 
Zoroastrianism was practiced in Bamiyan. National 
Research Institute archaeologists suggest that the 
Zoroastrianism may have had an influence on Buddhism 
when the latter arrived. 
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9th Asian Cartoon Exhibition 
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RECENT HIGHLIGHTS: 


The 9th Asian Cartoon Exhibition was held at the Japan Foundation Forum in Tokyo 
from August 3 to 21. At this exhibition, which has been held by the Japan Foundation 
every year since 1995, top panel cartoonists from different countries use the familiar 
medium of cartoons to show aspects of Asian society, culture and lifestyles. 

The themes of previous exhibitions have included women, job searching, and 
reasons for living; this year's theme was information technology (IT) in Asia. One 
prominent cartoonist from each of eight Asian countries, including Japan, submit- 
ted works highlighting an aspect of the current IT situation in their country. There 
was a total of 80 works, which took a satirical look at the spread of IT. The cartoon- 
ists examined the way IT has changed lifestyles, business, education, society and 
culture, and they poked fun at the new social phenomena born as a result of IT. 
They also examined the way IT is being used in each country, and what sort of fu- 
ture this is building for us. 


220km Undersea Voyage 

on Fuel Cells 

The Urashima, the first autonomous underwater vehicle (AUV) in the world to be 
powered by fuel cells, has successfully returned from a 43-hour, continuous 220km 
underwater voyage. The trial was held in Suruga Bay from June 8, and the an- 
nouncement made by the Japan Agency for Marine-Earth Science and Technology 
(JAMSTEC) on June 22. 

The Urashima is essentially a marine robot that uses an on-board computer to 
follow a course along a set of pre-programmed coordinates. Its design and con- 
struction commenced in 1998, and in 2002, it cruised underwater for a distance of 
132.5 kilometers powered by lithium-ion batteries. These batteries were later re- 
placed, and in July 2003 the Urashima be- 
came the first vessel to successfully run 


231SWVT 


underwater with a newly-developed type of 
fuel cell, which generates its own power un- 
derwater. Since then, further adjustments 
have been made to improve performance. 
The success of this long-distance under- 
water voyage suggest that it will be possible 
to use the Urashima to survey the sea bed in 
areas prone to seismic activity. JAMSTEC is 
planning to send the Urashima on a 300- 
kilometer cruise before the end of fiscal 2004. 
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ТЛ, e ҮЙКІСНІКА MURAYAMA 


Miwa Natoriruns Ban 
Rom Sai;a home in 
northern Thailand for 
HIV-infected orphans, 
The children living there 
receive medical attention 


and are ableso atter 
school. 





It is early evening 
during the rainy season. 


There is a lull in the rain, and 
the fading sun lights up the dripping 


leaves in a vivid green. There is the happy sound of 
excited children, and Miwa Natori stands in the en- 
tranceway to welcome the children home. As the 24 
children alight from the bus that carries them to and 
from school every day, one by one they place their 
hands together in the traditional Thai manner and 
cheerily greet Natori, respectfully addressing her as 
Mei (Mother) Miwa. The remaining light in the west- 
ern sky bathes Natori's profile in a pale light, revealing 
her gently smiling face as she gazes upon the children 
rushing into the building. 

Ban Rom Sai (which translates as “the House under 
the Banyan Tree") is a children's home. It is located in 
Namprae, a peaceful farming village set among the 
paddy fields on the outskirts of Thailand's second 
largest city, Chiang Mai. It is home to 28 children be- 
tween the ages of two and 13, looked after by Natori 
and over a staff of 20, including volunteers. All of the 
children are infected with HIV. 

The population of Thailand is approximately 63 mil- 
lion, and according to official government sources, 
over a million people are infected with HIV/AIDS. 
Unofficial estimates, put the figure much higher. As of 
2003, the total number of children under the age of 14 
born to mothers who were infected with HIV was 
450,000, and it is estimated that around a third of these 
children have also become infected with HIV. 

The children of HIV-infected mothers are usually 
born into poverty-stricken households, and on aver- 
age become orphans at the age of two. Many develop 
full-blown AIDS and pass away without ever receiving 
even the most rudimentary treatment. The average 
lifespan of these children is said to be five years, and 
since its opening, ten orphans at the Ban Rom Sai 
have died after developing full-blown AIDS. 

Natori refuses to allow the prospect of death affect 
her daily outlook. "The children and I live our everyday 
lives without being conscious all the time of death," 
she says. "Even though the children are infected with 
the virus, if we can prevent the development of AIDS 
there is no reason why they can't lead full and healthy 
lifestyles just like other children." 
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The children are given medication twice a day to combat infection. A cocktail 
of drugs increases the efficacy, but there is the problem of side-effects. 


Discrimination and poverty prevent the vast majority of 
HIV-infected children in Thailand from receiving any formal 
education, even when they reach school age. However, thanks 
to the efforts of the support staff and local education officials, 
24 children from Ban Rom Sai are happily attending kinder- 
gartens and elementary schools in nearby Chiang Mai every 
day. There are also several Japanese volunteers helping out by 
giving classes in painting, pottery, swimming and other sub- 
jects to draw out the abilities of the children. 

Natori explains, "One of the few things I can do is to try to 
broaden the children's horizons by encouraging them to try a 
range of different activities. My hope is that the children will 
find an activity which interests them and will help to enrich 
their daily lives." Whenever Natori notices a child gazing in- 
tently at a snail as it slowly makes its way, or listening silently 
to the noise of the rain during a sudden downpour, or eagerly 
awaiting the appearance of new shoots after planting the 
seeds of a water melon, she is moved to ponder what consti- 
tutes a happy existence. 

"If the children can find an interest, whatever it may be, 
and use it to enrich their daily lives, I'm certain that it will en- 
hance their self-confidence,” she says. "The children from Ban 
Rom Sai will go out into the world one day, and will likely en- 
counter prejudice and discrimination. That's why I feel that 
it's important to instill self-confidence and courage in them. I 
don't want them to go through life thinking that it'll be 
enough to just stay alive and get by from day to day." 

Natori came to be involved in running Ban Rom Sai by 
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complete accident. "I didn't have any particular experience in 
welfare-related issues—1 just led my life without any particu- 
lar purpose, wandering from one situation to another," she 
admits. The eldest daughter of the pioneering photojournalist 
Yonosuke Natori, she went to study in Germany at the age of 
16. After marrying and divorcing twice, she brought up her 
daughter as a single mother. She divided her time between 
Europe and Japan, turning her hand to a number of jobs; 
among other things, she worked as an interpreter, a photogra- 
pher and a photographic coordinator. During Japan's bubble 
economy in the 1980s, she even ran a shop in Tokyo selling 
Western antiques. 

However the chance encounter that was to change her life 
completely came when she was involved in textile design in 
1997. While in Chiang Mai looking for some suitable fabric 
materials, she ran into an old friend, a German doctor, who 
introduced her to some young mothers in the final stages of 
AIDS. Natori was overcome with shock. 

"These mothers were in dire poverty and were dying of 
AIDS; they were also beside themselves with worry for what 
would become of their children. As a mother myself, I tried to 
imagine how they felt. At that moment I resolved to do every- 
thing within my power to help," she recalls. 

The next year Natori moved to Chiang Mai. She began pro- 
viding support on her own by commissioning groups of HIV- 
infected women to sew interior accessories. In 1999 she 
managed to procure funds to support her work from Giorgio 


Armani Japan Co., Ltd., and she drew up the plans for a 


he children's living quarters. They can play in the open first floor protected from rain or strong sun, 
nd the second floor has the dining hall and a kindergarten for the younger children. 


facility for HIV-infected orphans. After searching for an ap- 
propriate site and carrying out all the preparations for estab- 
lishing the facility, she was appointed as the director to run it. 

Until she opened the orphanage, Natori had not had any 
particular interest in welfare, and she had no specialist knowl- 
edge of HIV. Suddenly faced with the care of children's lives, 
after opening Ban Rom Sai she struggled from day to day 
through trial and error more than anything else. Even today, 
she is faced with such daily tasks as the children's health 
management, selecting appropriate medical treatment, the 
children's schooling, and the fact that the children are getting 
older day by day; things certainly haven't got any easier. 

In particular, children with lowered immune systems re- 
quire twice as much care and attention as uninfected chil- 
dren; every day is a constant struggle to ensure the children in 
the home receive a balanced diet and that the rooms are thor- 
oughly cleaned—even a single sneeze from a member of staff 
is a cause for concern. Many of the children are reaching the 
age of puberty with all its attendant problems, and many re- 
quire specialized medication which can have side-effects; 
there are endless problems to be confronted and solved. 

“The worries are endless," says Natori. “Each problem could 
have a direct effect on the life of a child. To be honest, I some- 
times wonder if I haven't bitten off more than I can chew." 
However, she knows full well that she cannot simply dwell on 
the negative issues; she is determined to confront each prob- 
lem as and when it comes along. 

At the moment, Ban Rom Sai is largely reliant on the dona- 





Natori holds one of the younger children 
while watching over the others at play. 


tions of companies, groups and individuals, but Natori aims to 
lessen her reliance on donations and supplement the future in- 
come of the orphanage by starting some money-making enter- 
prises. Ban Rom Sai is already employing some specialist staff 
and has begun a project to supply dyed goods and finished tex- 
tile products for retail on the Japanese market. 

Natori doesn't see Ban Rom Sai as just a facility or institu- 
tion. "One day, the children will leave here to make their own 
way in life. But l'd like them to think that this is a place where 
there will always be a welcome and where they can always 
come back without any qualms at all. I want them to feel that 
they are part of one big family. I certainly don't want to make 
Ban Rom Sai the kind of institution that turns the children 
out to fend for themselves as soon as they are 18. Га like to be 
able to give the children some kind of training or skills that 
will help in their search for work, or even have them work 
here. They would certainly have plenty of advice and could 
provide help to the AIDS orphans who come here in the fu- 
ture; it would be wonderful if they could live here together 
helping each other in their daily lives. 

“The road ahead is fraught with difficulties for the children 
who live everyday with the handicap of HIV infection. On 
those particularly difficult days, I hope they will just take a 
minute to sit in the shade of the banyan tree and remember 
that they're not alone." 

This is the lasting wish of Mother Miwa, as she waits every 
evening to welcome the children home to Ban Rom Sai, the 
House under the Banyan Tree. & 
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INTERVIEW 








The old Angkor temple complex in Cambodia is the biggest stone 
temple complex in Southeast Asia, and one of the outstanding temple sites of the world. 
It was designated a UNESCO World Heritage site in 1992. 
Historian Yoshiaki Ishizawa, who has spent most of his life on the restoration 
of the Angkor ruins, talks about the conservation efforts. 

















Ttraveled to Siem Reap, where the Angkor complex is located. 
only to learn that many of the people looking after the complex—including friends I had worked with 
since 1961—had all been massacred under the genocidal regime.” 
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TRADITIONAL 


ART 


Kiyo Shinzato spins thread the way it has traditionally 
been done on Miyakojima Island, Okinawa Prefecture 
[he thread will be used to make Miyako jofu, a dyed 

textile of exquisite quality. Miyako jofu is an Important 
Intangible Cultural Property. 
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Тор: Reiko Shinzato, a member of the designated Holding 


Body for 
Miyako jofu, ties the parts of the threads that will produce the 


ле pattern 
with cotton before the threads are dyed. 

Center: The threads are woven 

Bottom: Takeshi Sunagawa beats the woven cloth over 20,000 times 
with a four-kilogram mallet to give it a smooth luster. 
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Ryukyu Period (18th to 19th century); Naha City Collection 


This is a small costume made in a shape characteristic of the Ryukyu 
Islands, now Okinawa Prefecture. Since only members of Ryukyu nobility 
were such, to wear costumes with designs of large patterns, it is 
thought that this particular garment was worn by a child of the royal 
family. The material used for the fabric is choma, a locally-grown plant; 
the threads were dyed yellow, red, and indigo, and woven into a lattice 
pattern. The fabric used to make this costume was probably woven on 
Miyakojima Island, following a sketch sent by Ryukyu Kingdom 
authorities. This costume was presented to Naha City by the Sho family, 
who ruled the Ryukyu Kingdom until 1879. This garment is one of 85 
artistic crafts that were designated Important Cultural Properties in 2002 


Produced by the Miyako Jofu Holding Body, 1994 
Collection of the Agency for Cultural Affairs 


Choma threads are bunched and tied together with cotton string at 
intervals along the skein, and then dyed in indigo; the sections covered 
with the string remain white. The threads are then woven both as warp 

and weft threads to form a pattern of small crosses in the fabric; the 
countless small crosses themselves create an arabesque pattern. This is an 
extremely difficult way to build up the pattern, as each section of the 
pattern has to be carefully tied in exactly the right place before being 
dyed. 





MITSUHIKO IMAMORI 


have been looking after a piece of mixed woodland for the last ten 

years. Over this time, | have seen many creatures come and go. When 

the trees were still young and low, leaf beetles came to lay their eggs in 

cradles made by cutting the leaves of saplings and rolling them up. As 
the trees grew larger, hikagecho butterflies flitted from branch to branch. It 
was not long before the tree trunks had grown as thick as a person's arm, 
and the copse had the dignity of a mature forest. Sap oozed from the thick 
trunks with a sweet-sour smell, attracting rhinoceros beetles and butterflies 
such as the gomadaracho and the ruritateha, which are drawn to the scent 
of fermentation. My small patch of forest had become a paradise for the 
creatures that inhabit it. 

Amidst this change, there is one resident which remains year after year: 
the grand old toad seems to have been the master of the forest since well 
before | started looking after it. That probably explains why he doesn't 
budge an inch, even when I crawl up close. 

Toads hibernate inside fallen oak trees, awakening from their long 
slumber when the snows begin to melt. They make their way to a nearby 
pond to mate and lay eggs, before returning again to the forest. The animals 
that come to this patch of woodland are all different in their own way, but 
they share one thing in common: their lives are entwined not just with this 
piece of forest, but with a variety of other environments as well. 


MITSUHIKO IMAMORI is а photographer. | 








Culture and History 


Opening the Legal Profession 





ot all cartoon characters come from TV anime 


series or computer games; many popular charac- 





ters were originally devised by large companies 
for use in advertising campaigns or promotional events. 


These characters are often licensed for use on miscellaneous 


Contribution to Development 


goods or even music CDs, and the best-loved ones turn up 
in all sorts of places. 

A good example is Domo-kun (right), who first 
appeared in 1998 as a character advertising 
the satellite broadcasting service of NHK 
(Japan Broadcasting Corporation); he 
is now used in over 80 different 
products, including stationery 
goods and game software. 
Another popular character is Nova 
Usagi (above left), a rabbit used 
to advertise major foreign lan- 
guage school Nova. Straight after 
this character made its TV com- 
mercial debut in 2002 
there was a flood of 


Nova Usagi cuddly 


VISIT US ONLINE > 


www.jijigaho.or.jp/index_e.html 





Company 





toys, mobile phone straps and other products. Daikin 
Industries, which makes air conditioners and air filters, used 
their character Pichon-kun (above right) for a song in their 
commercial; the CD of the song was a huge hit. 

There are many other company characters as well, used 
in advertisements for soft drinks, candy, and a range of 
other goods and services. Perhaps their appeal lies in their 
originality, although they all have that cuteness that seems 
to appeal to Japanese people. Ra 


CHARACTERS © NOVA: МНК.ТҮО: 2004 SUN-STAR STATIONERY C«( LTD 



































TOKYO BIG SIGHT EVENT SCHEDULE octoser 200—pecemeer 2004 


| 9/29 (Wed) – 10/1 (Fri)  Trade/Public ¥1000 
| LICENSING ASIA 2004 
Secretariat of LICENSING ASIA 


Tel: 03-5282-2626 Fax: 03-5281-1561 


| 9/29 (Wed) — 10/1 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
| 2004 PAN-EXHIBITION FOR WASH AND CLEAN 
THE NIKKAN KOGYO SHIMBUN, LTD. 
Tel: 03-5644-7221 Fax: 03-3222-7028 


9/29 (Wed) — 10/1 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
| NIKKEI NANOTECH BUSINESS FAIR 2004 
NIHON KEIZAI SHIMBUN, INC. GENERAL PROJECT 
| DEPARTMENT CULTURALAND BUSINESS 
PROJECT BUREAU 
Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 


9/29 (Wed) — 10/1 (Ға) Trade/Public Free 
interstyle 04 autumn 

interstyle executive committee 

Tel: 03-3269-2119 Fax: 03-3269-2179 


9/30 (Thu) – 10/1 (Fri) 7rade/Public Free 
| JAPAN PLASTIC HOUSEWARES FAIR 
Japan Industry Union of Plastic Housewares 
Manufacturers 

Tel: 03-3561-8778 Fax: 03-3561-8779 


10/2 (Sat) - 10/4 (Mon) Trade/Public 

ALL JAPAN PLAMODEL RADICON SHOW 2004 
Japan Plamodel Industry Association 

Tel: 03-3851-8830 Fax: 03-3863-1330 


10/3 (Sun) Public Y700 

COMIC LIVE in TOKYO 38 

Ticket You 

Tel: 03-5828-0011 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


10/5 (Tue) — 10/7 (Thu) Trade ¥3000 
Health Ingredients Japan 2004/Safety and 
Technology Japan 2004 

CMP Japan Co., LTD. 

Tel: 03-5296-1020 Fax: 03-5296-1018 


10/5 (Tue) - 10/9 (Sat) Trade/Public Y1000 
TOKYO INTERNATIONAL PACKAGING 
EXHIBITION 2004 

TOKYO PACK 2004 SECRETARIAT 

Tel: 03-3543-1189 Fax: 03-3543-8970 


10/6 (Wed) - 10/7 (Thu) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Tokyo Business Summit 2004 

Secretariat of Tokyo Business Summit 

Tel: 03-5827-7343 Fax: 03-5827-7360 


10/13 (Wed) - 10/15 (Fri) Trade/Public Y1000 





A/E/C SYSTEMS JAPAN 2004 
The Organizing Committee of A/E/C SYSTEMS JAPAN 
Tel: 03-5261-5651 Fax: 03-5261-5023 


10/13 (Wed) — 10/15 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
ecobuild 2004 

ecobuild Executive Committee 

Tel: 03-5261-4551 Fax: 03-5261-5023 


10/13 (Wed) — 10/15 (Ға) Trade/Public Free 
31st Int. Home Care & Rehabilitation 
Exhibition 2004 

Health and Welfare Information Association 
Tel: 03-3580-3052 Fax: 03-5512-9798 


10/13 (Wed) — 10/15 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
IPEC21-2004 

IPEC21-2004 Secretariat/Delphi Inc. 

Tel: 03-5261-5021 Fax: 03-5261-5023 


10/14 (Thu) - 10/16 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥2000 
1st International Flower Expo Tokyo 2004 
IFEX Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8511 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


10/18 (Mon) — 10/20 (Wed) Trade ¥2000 

17th International Optical Fair Tokyo 2004 

IOFT Show Management (Reed Exhibitions Japan Ltd.) 
Tel: 03-3349-8508 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


10/20 (Wed) — 10/23 (Sat)  Trade/Public ¥2000 
WPC EXPO 2004 

WPC EXPO Managing Office 

Tel: 03-5210-7004 Fax: 03-5210-7038 


10/22 (Fri) — 10/23 (Sat) Trade/Public Free 
METROPOLITAN INDUSTRY FAIR 2004 

The Secretariat of Executive Committee For 
Metropolitan Industry Fair 2004 

Tel: 03-5320-4744 Fax: 03-5388-1461 


10/24 (Sun) Public 
COMIC CITY TOKYO 106 
Akaboo 


Tel: 03-3225-8520 


11/1 (Mon) 11/8 (Mon) Trade ¥3000 
JIMTOF2004 (The 22nd Japan International 
Machine Tool Fair) 

JIMTOF Fair Management 

Tel: 03-5530-1333 Fax: 03-5530-1222 


11/13 (ба) - 11/14 (Sun) Public ¥1000 
DESIGN - FESTA VOL.20 
DESIGN-FESTA-OFFICE 

Tel: 03-3479-1433 Fax: 03-3479-1498 


11/14 (Sun) Public ¥1000 
Takarajima Collection Market 23 
Takarajima Collection Market Office 

Tel: 03-3843-1290 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


11/15 (Mon) - 11/16 (Tue) Trade/Public ¥500 
Direct Marketing Fair 2004/Business Chance 
Fair 2004 

Nihon Ryutsu Sangyo Shimbunsya, inc 

Tel: 03-3661-5898 Fax: 03-3661-5509 


11/16 (Tue) - 11/19 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
The 26th Japan Home & Building Show 2004 
The Secretariat of JHBS 

Tel: 03-3434-1988 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/17 (Wed) — 11/19 (Fri) Guest Only ¥1000 
The 29th International Healthcare Engineering 
Exhibition 

The Secretariat of HOSPEX Japan 

Tel: 03-3434-1988 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/17 (Wed) — 11/19 (Fri) Public ¥1000 
3rd Edition Baby & Kids Fair Japan 2004 
The Secretariat of Baby & Kids Fair Japan 
Tel: 03-3434-1988 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/18 (Thu) - 11/19 (Fri) Public Free 
Expressway Technology Fair 
EXPRESSWAY TECHNOLOGY CENTER 
Tel: 03-3503-2328 Fax: 03-3503-2329 


11/19 (Fri) - 11/21 (Sun) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Japan International Cycle Show/Tokyo 2004 
The Secretariat of JICS, Cycle Press 

Tel: 03-3835-9296 Fax: 03-3833-8168 


11/21 (Sun) Public Y1000 

Chara Fes 2004 Autumn 

Chara Fes Office 

Tel: 03-3843-1290 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


11/23(Tue) Public 
COMIC CITY TOKYO 107 
Akaboo 


Tel: 03-3225-8520 


11/24 (Wed) — 11/27 (Sat) Trade/Public Y1000 
International Furniture Fair Tokyo 2004 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
OF THE FURNITURE INDUSTRY OF JAPAN 

Tel: 03-5261-9401 Fax: 03-5261-9404 


11/24 (Wed) — 11/27 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 
International Interior Trend Show The 23rd 
JAPANTEX 2004 


JAPANTEX Secretariat 
Tel: 03-3433-4521 Fax: 03-3433-7860 


11/26 (Fri) - 11/28 (Sun) Trade/Public Y1000 
Clean Life Vision 21 2004 Tokyo 

Osaka International Trade Fair Commission 

Tel: 03-5510-3111 Fax: 03-5510-3112 


11/29 (Mon) - 11/30 (Tue) Trade/Public ¥3000 
2004 International Nail Expo 

JAPAN NAILIST ASSOCIATION 

Tel: 03-3500-1580 Fax: 03-3500-1608 


12/1 (Wed) — 12/3 (Еп) Trade/Public ¥2000 
SIS Japan 2004 (Scientific Instruments Show) 
The Nihon Kogyo Shimbun co., Ltd. 

Tel: 03-3273-6184 Fax: 03-3241-4999 


12/1 (Wed) — 12/3 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
JAPAN CREATION 2005 

JAPAN CREATION Executive Committee 

Tel: 03-3661-7321 Fax: 03-3661-7333 


12/1 (Wed) — 12/3 (Ға) Public 

C&C User Forum & iEXPO 2004 

NEC Corporation Market Relations Promotion 
Division 

Tel: 03-3798-8667 Fax: 03-3798-0743 

12/3 (Fri) — 12/4 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Fashion Industry System Machine & Attachment 
Exhibition 

FISMA Show Management Office 

Tel: 03-3503-7611 Fax: 03-3503-7620 


12/9 (Thu) - 12/11 (Sat) Trade/Public Free 
ECO-PRODUCTS 2004 

Eco-Products 2004 Secretariat 

Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 


12/12 (Sun) Public ¥1000 
World Hobby Festival Ariake 11 
SE Inc. 


Tel: 044-755-8898 Fax: 044-755-7530 


12/16 (Thu) — 12/18 (Sat) Trade/Public Free 
STYLE ASIA 

Mesago Messe Frankfurt Corporation 

Tel: 03-3262-8456 Fax: 03-3262-8442 


The events schedule is based on 
information received from organizers. It is 
subject to change without notice. 

For more information, please contact the 
management office for each event. 





























Molecular representation of our 
anti-hyperlipidemic drug, widely used in 
the treatment of cardiovascular disease 


We Are the Makers of an 
Anti-hyperlipidemic Drug 


For over 100 years, we have dedicated ourselves to the research and clinical development of new 
and innovative therapies for the benefit of people the world over. As the originator of statin class 
lipid-lowering agents, and as the pioneer in long-term treatment of type 2 diabetes, we realize the 
importance of continuously working toward new discoveries. Recently, we have strengthened our 
global position with new interests in the United States. This new subsidiary allows us to integrate 
a comprehensive range of services and work toward our goal of a healthier future for all of us. 
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A 
campaign 
last 
summer 
aimed 

to cool 
Japan's 
cities 

the 
traditional 
way. 
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ummer in Tokyo is hot. Very hot. Nowadays we take the comfort conditioner. An additional advantage was that the water kept the sum- 

of air-conditioning for granted, but how did residents cope with mer dust down. 

the heat before the advent of such modern-day conveniences? Like so many traditions, uchimizu had all but died out in recent 

During the Edo period (1602-1867) the residents of Edo, as Tokyo years. An effort was made to revive it last summer in many big cities 

was called then, had a variety of clever techniques to keep cool. One of across the country, with an uchimizu campaign held during the week 
these was a practice called uchimizu, or “sprinkling water." They used August 18 to 25. The aim was to help mitigate the effects of the "heat 
to splash water onto the streets; the streets were not paved, and so the island" phenomenon which plagues many cities; buildings trap heat, 
water was absorbed by the earth. As the water gradually evaporated which, together with the heat generated by countless air-conditioners, 


it cooled the surrounding air, turning the streets into a natural air- causes temperatures to rise sharply in heavily built-up areas. 








During a similar campaign held on August 25 last year, there were 


a total of 340,000 participants in a number of different locations across 
Tokyo; their efforts reduced the air temperature by an average of 1°C 
in the city. The goal for this year's campaign was to see if a million par- 


ticipants could bring the temperature down by 2°C. Uchimizu areas 





were decided in Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, Fukuoka and other large cities. 
Altogether, 3.2 million people are estimated to have participated dur- 
ng the campaign week; one area, the Higashi Mukojima neighborhood 


oor 


of Tokyo's Sumida Ward, saw the air cooled by 1.8°C. 
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This year’s campaign was headed by Hideaki Oda, Secretary-General 


of the Japan Water Forum, an NPO which works on water-related is- 
sues. “Talk about environmental issues always ends up very serious, 
but uchimizu is a fun thing to get involved in. We like to call it ‘environ- 
mental entertainment," he says. "In the past, when water didn't just 
come out of a tap, people always used recycled water for uchimizu; 
after washing rice, they used the same water for cleaning, and finally 
sprinkled it in front of their homes. For the campaign, we wanted to 
follow in this spirit by asking participants to only use recycled water, 
such as bathwater. We also hoped to stimulate exchanges between 
older people who were familiar with this tradition and younger people 
who learned about it through the Internet or their mobile phones." 

In the past, neighborhoods would carry out uchimizu to ensure that 
the whole community felt the benefit of the cool air. During the cam- 
paign last summer, the areas chosen for uchimizu were local shopping 
streets and other streets important to neighborhoods. Many of the 
people who participated felt that the campaign helped revive local 
community spirit. 

One street chosen for the campaign was the shopping street leading 
to Taishakuten Temple in Tokyo's Katsushika Ward. This is in an old 
Edo neighborhood called Shibamata, which was made famous as the 
location for the popular "Tora-san" series of movies. The local organiz- 
ers here were the proprietors of Takagi-ya, a dango (pounded rice ball) 
shop that has been in business since Edo times. The uchimizu in 
Shibamata attracted both locals and sightseers alike, and all enjoyed a 
close sense of camaraderie as they relived the old Edo-period custom. 

"We've always sprinkled water outside as part of our daily routine," 


says Takagi-ya proprietress Mitsuko Ishikawa, with a watchful eye on 





her granddaughters who are having fun sprinkling liberal amounts of 
water around. "When | heard about the campaign to get people to cool 
the city with uchimizu | thought it was a great idea, and | was very 
happy to get involved." 

The uchimizu campaign gives people as individuals a chance to 
come together and do something about the environment, and enjoy it 
at the same time. The organizers at the Japan Water Forum are aiming 
for the world next, and an uchimizu event took place on August 18 at 
the venue of the Water Symposium held in Stockholm, Sweden. 
Perhaps the uchimizu practice of reusing water to keep cool in sum- 


mer will spread to many more countries. Ri 
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he performing art of kabuki has а history of over 400 years; and 

has been recommended for designation as a World Intangible 

Cultural Heritage. A refreshing new take on this traditional-art 

form was given in a ѕепеѕ оѓ kabuki performances in New York 

from July 17 to 25. They were part of the Lincoln Center Festival, 
held every summer at the Lincoln Center, New York's premier venue for music 
and the performing arts. 

The performances, given by the Heisei Nakamura-za company, were conceived 
by Kankuro Nakamura, the talented and popular star of the show. He wanted to 
perform kabuki in the ambience of a playhouse of the Edo period. (1602-1868), 
the time when kabuki reached its artistic height. The show was staged in a tent de- 
signed in the image of an Edo-period playhouse, erected in Damrosch Park. 

The Heisei Nakamura-za company's first public performance in Japan was in 
Asakusa, Tokyo, in November 2000; Asakusa used to be a thriving center of pop- 
ular culture during the Edo period. To date, the Heisei Nakamura-za has staged a 
total of four performances in Japan, three in Tokyo and 
one in Osaka, all of which enjoyed an enthusiastic recep- 


tion from the audience and considerable media coverage. 
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х approved were the Nakamura-za, the Ichimura- 

7a, and the Morita-za =the "three playhouses of 

Fdo." The founder of the Nakamura-za was 
Kanzaburo Nakamura |, the first in a lineage that continued with only one break 
over 17 generations. This lineage was revived in 1950 by Kanzaburo Nakamura 
XVII (1909-1988), who was a greatly respected performer. Kanzaburo XVII is 
Kankuro Nakamura's father, and was one of the three main members of the 
troupe when kabuki was first performed in New York in 1960. In 2005 Kankuro will 
officially succeed his family's distinguished lineage, and will take the name 
Kanzaburo XVIII. 

The Heise! Nakamura-za takes its name from the present period under the rule 
of the Emperor Heisei. In its New York appearance the company performed 
Summer Festival: A Mirror of Osaka, a story set in Osaka about a lower-class man 
named Danshichi. At the time of the story, the traditional Japanese value of obliga- 
tion towards one's superiors was strong; in error, the proud Danshichi takes the 

life of his father-in-law. In this scene, Kankuro, who played 
Danshichi, captivated the audience with the still pose known 
as mie. Through a stylized performance, he portrayed the 





derer. The light of a lantern swaying i 
with remarkable effect to fill the scene 


In charge of direction was Kazuyoghi Kushida, an actor and di- 
rector of contemporary theater. KanKuro and Kushida first combined 
to perform Summer Festival: a Mirror of Osaka in 1996 at Theater 


Cocoon in Shibuya, Tokyo. The New York performance was the fourth 

time Kushida has directed this play. As the start of the perform- 

ance became imminent, the characters in period costume appeared 

among the audience, a device used during the Edo period to stir up excitement be- 
fore the curtain was raised. 

Due to time constraints the opening of the play was shortened for the New 
York performances, and English narrations describing the characters and situations 
were added. The audience was supplied with headphones allowing them to listen 
to a simultaneous translation of the Japanese script. The play opened in a relaxed 
atmosphere, and the humorous introduction captured the interest of New Yorkers 
not familiar with kabuki. The peaceful atmosphere changed with the murder 
scene. This chilling moment spread throughout the darkened theater; there was an 
awed hush as the tension enveloped the audience. In the final scene, Danshichi 


treated to thrilling display of action, and after the final curtain the play was 

given a standing ovation. 
The audience was made up of people from all walks of life. In the New York 
Times, theater critic Ben Brantley commented on the broad appeal of the : 
Heiser Nakamura-za and Summer Festival: “Presented in a style that both ad- 
heres to and tweaks theatrical tradition, this winding tale of class, crime, honor 
and shame is definitely not just for culture vultures. Summer Festival offers New 
Yorkers a jolting, healthy dose. of cultural disorientation.” Brantley notes the complex- 
ity beneath the "semaphoric gestures and grimaces," and he points to the grave 
"psychological landscape that brings to mind the guilty, frightened souls of a 

Dostoyevsky novel." 

Kabuki has four centuries of tradition, but the New York performances of the 
Heisei Nakamura-za showed how relevant kabuki is to the contemporary age. 
These performances will perhaps one day be celebrated as important events in the 
annals of kabuki history. It will certainly be interesting to see how Japan's tradi- 
tional art of kabuki continues to evolve as enthusiasts around the world explore 


new possibilities for kabuki as contemporary theater. R3 — MARI SHIMIZU 
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е FTAs: THE FOUNDATION OF AN EAST ASIAN COMMUNITY ° 


Fukunari Kimura of Keio University is a leading 
proponent of economic integration. He explains its importance in East Asia. 






e live in a time of ever-increasing economic globaliza- 
tion, but there are also regionally-based movements 
aiming to build regional economic zones. 

Such regional zones are being built through two types of 
agreement between different countries: the free trade agree- 
ment (FTA) and the economic partnership agreement (EPA ). 
FTAs aim to reduce or eliminate tariffs and other barriers to 
trade between countries; an FTA can be concluded between 
two countries (a bilateral FTA) or among three or more coun- 
tries (a multilateral FTA). The Japanese government sees the 
EPA as taking the FTA concept one step further. Under an 
EPA, participant countries agree to allow the free movement 
of persons, goods, and money within the trading zone. 

FTAs and EPAs unify multiple countries and regions into a 
single market, stimulating competition and invigorating the 
economy. FTAs and EPAs form the nucleus of regional eco- 
nomic integration. As of 2003, there were a total of 189 FTAs 
worldwide (according to a Ministry of Economy, Trade and 
Industry study based on notifications to the World Trade 
Organization). Considering that in 1990 there were only 31 
FTAs, and in 1970 a mere six, the trend toward the creation of 
regional economic zones through the use of FTAs has posi- 
tively mushroomed over the past 10 years or so. Perhaps the 
best example of regionally-based integration is the European 
Union (EU). The forerunner of the EU was the European 
Economic Community (EEC), a customs union established in 
1958 to promote freer inter-zone trade and to apply the same 
tariffs to all external trading partners. The EU expanded east- 
wards following the end of the Cold War in 1989, and has 
evolved into a powerful regional economic zone that boasts 25 
member countries with a total population of 455 million. 

In North America, the United States, Canada, and Mexico 
make up the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA), which was signed in 1992. NAFTA is another major 
regional economic zone, claiming a total population of 411 
million and a GDP totaling 11.5 trillion dollars. South America 
has also seen increasing economic integration through the es- 
tablishment of the Southern Common Market (MERCOSUR) 
by member states Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay in 
1991. Details of an even larger free trade zone are currently 
being negotiated among 34 countries in North and South 
America and the Caribbean (with the exception of Cuba). 
Known as the Free Trade Area of the Americas (FTAA), this 
economic alliance is due to take effect in December 2005. 

Asia makes up the third major economic zone in today's 
world economy, yet economic integration in Asia has made a 
slow start. The biggest reason for this delay is that Japan—the 
biggest economy and long the only "advanced" country in the 


region—has generally been reluctant to sign on to FTAs and 
EPAs. After World War II Japan built up its economy by man- 
ufacturing inexpensive, high-quality products and selling 
them overseas. In order to pursue this trade policy, there had 
to be overseas markets open to Japanese products; the govern- 
ment of post-war Japan has thus always based its trade policy 
around maintaining and strengthening the GATT (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) and WTO multilateral free 
trade framework. This policy has certainly been no mistake; 
Japan has reaped the greatest benefits of the free trade system 
in the post-war world, and consequently has experienced great 
economic growth. However, it cannot be denied that Japan 
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has not kept up with the new movement toward regional eco- 
nomic cooperation that started in the 1990s. 

During the mid-1980s Japanese manufacturing and other 
companies began to transfer production facilities to other 
countries in East Asia. Now almost 20 years later, an open and 
extremely sophisticated international production and distri- 
bution network has been created among those Japanese cor- 
porations and local companies in the destination countries. 
However, systematic support for this interaction through 
FTAs lags behind. There are business costs such as tariffs even 
on simple intra-region movement of product components. 
Average customs tariffs in Asia— 25.696 in the Philippines, 
25.8% in Thailand, and 37.196 in Indonesia, for example—are 


set at much higher levels than the 3.696 of the United States or 
the 4.196 of the EU, creating a huge barrier for companies try- 
ing to do business in the region. 

Creation of an FTA that includes all the countries of East Asia 
would allow goods to move freely throughout the region, result- 
ing in better operations for Japanese corporations and for local 
companies, too. In turn, this would contribute greatly toward 
improving international competitiveness across the region. 

When considering economic cooperation, I think that for 
Asian countries liberalization of investment is even more im- 
portant than liberalization of trade. In contrast to the indus- 
trialization strategies pursued by Japan and the Republic of 


Furthermore, economic cooperation will help free the move- 
ment of people—liberalizing labor markets would foster greater 
societal internationalization. This could be expected to bring 
even greater development and interchange of human resources 
in the economic and technical sectors throughout the region. 

In January 2002, Japan and Singapore concluded the Japan- 
Singapore Economic Agreement for a New Age Partnership 
(JSEPA); this agreement was Japan's first EPA. Importantly, it 
is also an impressively open EPA that fulfills the stipulations 
made in GATT Article 24 that all the trade between member 
countries be substantially barrier-free and that no additional 
barriers to non-member countries be erected. 





FTAs involving Japan 
FTAs not involving Japan 


Korea during the 1950s and 1960s, some of the members of 
ASEAN (the Association of Southeast Asian Nations, made up 
of Brunei Darussalam, Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos, Malaysia, 
Myanmar, the Philippines, Singapore, Thailand and Vietnam) 
and especially China chose to seek investment from foreign- 
owned corporations to fund industrialization. In other words, 
the economic prosperity in East Asia today is largely thanks to 
investment and technical assistance from overseas. In order to 
maintain and further develop this prosperity, the countries of 
East Asia need to work hard to ensure that they present an at- 
tractive investment opportunity for funding from external 
sources. Drafting of an EPA is probably the most effective 
means of creating that sort of investment environment. 
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As economic integration moves forward among the 
ASEAN+3 group—the countries of ASEAN together with 
Japan, China and the Republic of Korea—the tendency will be 
to adopt overall the highest level of cooperation already pres- 
ent between two or more of the countries. For that reason, I 
think Japan should wholeheartedly commit to a grand design 
for a future East Asian Community through the conclusion of 
open FTAs and EPAs on a par with the JSEPA. I believe that 
this commitment to the future is Japan's obligation to the re- 


gion as an advanced country. (Compiled from an interview) 











FUKUNARI KIMURA is à professor at the Department of Economics, Keio University, and a 
specialist in international trade and developing economies. 


PARTNERSHIPS IN ASIA 


Japan is currently in negotiations on free trade agreements or economic partnership agreements 
with Thailand, Malaysia, the Philippines and the Republic of Korea. 
We examine the status of these bilateral negotiations and the outlook for the future. 


hailand is perhaps one of the Southeast Asian countries 
with which Japan has the closest relationship. The history 
of this relationship can be traced back more than 600 
years, to the days of the Ayutthaya Dynasty in Thailand and 
the Ryukyu Kingdom, now Japan's Okinawa Prefecture. The 
relationship between the Thai royal family and the imperial 
family of Japan also has a long history. Japan and Thailand 
have managed to build up a good mutual 
partnership across a wide variety of 
areas, including politics, the economy, 
and culture. 

The economic relationship 
between the two countries is 
particularly close. Japan is 
Thailand's top trading part- 
ner, and its number one 
source of both investment 
and assistance funding. For 
Japan, Thailand represents a 
very important market. It is 
also an important center of 
production for Japanese com- 
panies, and Thailand is 
Japan's eighth largest trading 
partner. There are presently 
1,170 member companies in 
the Japanese Chamber of 
Commerce in Bangkok— 
there are more companies 
from Japan than from any 
other foreign country doing 
business in Thailand. 


Moreover, Japanese direct in- 


The Thai ambassador to Japan, HE Suvidhya Simaskul, at his official residence. 


vestment in Thailand makes up 4096 of 
the total investment in Thailand from 
abroad. The close relations and mutual 
interdependence of Japan and Thailand 
are evident. 

In order to further strengthen this close economic relation- 
ship between the two countries, at a summit meeting in 
December 2003 Japanese Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi 
and Thai Prime Minister Thaksin Shinawatra agreed to com- 
mence negotiations aimed at concluding the Japan-Thailand 
Economic Partnership Agreement (JTEPA). Based on this 
agreement, formal negotiations between both governments on 
the EPA began in February 2004. Japan is particularly inter- 
ested in liberalization of trade and investment, and improve- 


ment of the investment environment. Meanwhile, Thailand is 





interested in liberalization of the agricultural sector and freer 
movement of human resources such as nurses and Thai-style 
massage therapists. 

"Since Japan's Meiji period (1868-1912), Thailand and 
Japan have enjoyed very good relations, and Japan has be- 
come one of the most important economic partners for 


Thailand," says Suvidhya Simaskul, the Thai ambassador to 
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Japan. "The relationship between Japan and Thailand has 
evolved all the time. Since the end of the cold war, Southeast 
Asian countries have evolved rapidly into bigger markets. So, 
we are asking Japan to come together with Thailand and the 
other ASEAN countries and take part in this rapid evolution. 
Now we are negotiating an economic partnership. We cannot 
stand still—we have to run—and priority must be given to 
doing this quickly. We would like to talk with Japan about 
what we can do together." 

How are the EPA negotiations with Thailand, and the over- 


all trend toward strengthening economic partnerships, being 


• JAPAN AND THAILAND ° 


viewed by Japanese industry? Teijin Ltd., a major corporation 
dealing in fibers and a variety of other fields, has had a pres- 
ence in Thailand since the 1960s. Shosaku Yasui, Chairman of 
the Board for Teijin Ltd., also chairs the Japan-Thailand Trade 
and Economic Committee. He is quick to comment that 
Thailand and Japan have a very close relationship, although he 


cautions that this may make EPA negotiations difficult; 


gion will be a major boost to business. "Concluding EPAs 
with countries in the region will effectively create a single 
market across ASEAN, and that will be a major plus for 
Japanese companies," he says. "For example, Toyota Motor 
Corporation recently announced that it will establish its pro- 
duction center in Thailand, and it will carry out every step in 


its business process, from component acquisition to produc- 
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Top: Chairman of the Board for Teijin Ltd., Shosaku Yasui. 
Above: A Teijin Ltd. fiber factory in Thailand. 
Left: A poultry processing center in Bangkok, Thailand. 





“There was little conflict during the EPA negotiations between 
Japan and Singapore, a largely non-agricultural country,” he 
says. “On the other hand, the negotiations to conclude an EPA 
between Japan and Thailand will be more difficult for the very 
reason that the Japan-Thailand relationship is so close. 
However, if the negotiations between Japan and Thailand suc- 
ceed the outlook for EPA negotiations with other ASEAN 
countries will be very good. In that sense, the Japan-Thailand 
EPA is an important indicator of progress toward economic 
integration in the East Asian region.” 

Yasui is optimistic that the EPA negotiations across the re- 


tion and sales, overseas. If there was an ASEAN free trade 
area, automobile industries like this would be able to collect 
components manufactured in different countries within the 
region for assembly at the Thai production center. Lowering 
the cost of moving goods between countries will improve cor- 
porate competitiveness.” 

There is little doubt that concluding bilateral EPAs with the 
countries of ASEAN is important for both geopolitical and 
economic reasons. What is needed now is a positive attitude 
for making these agreements successful, and prompt imple- 
mentation once they are concluded. 


e JAPAN AND MALAYSIA ° 






en talking about Japan-Malaysia relations, it is im- 
possible not to mention former Malaysian Prime 
Minister Mahathir Mohamad, who led Malaysia over 
the 22 years from 1981 to 2003. It was Mahathir who imple- 
mented Malaysia's Look East Policy. 

Malaysia began to industrialize in the early 1980s. At that 
time many countries on the road to industrialization were 
looking to emulate the West, but under Mahathir's Look East 
Policy Malaysia sought to ensure its success in industrializa- 
tion by following the example set by Japan. Japan was an eco- 
nomic leader in Asia, and Malaysia learned from 
Japan in areas ranging from its technological ex- 
pertise to its work ethics. 

Under the Look East policy, there was an in- 
crease in the number of students and trainees 
from Malaysia coming to Japan. There was also a 
rapid increase in direct investment in Malaysia 
by Japan's electric and electronic industries and 
automobile manufacturers; many of these com- 
panies were seeking to move their manufactur- 
ing operations abroad as a way to deal with the 
strengthening of the yen after the 1985 Plaza 
Accord. Such developments accelerated 
Malaysia's industrialization and spurred signifi- 
cant economic growth by helping to expand its 
exports, which until then had consisted of typical 
primary products such as raw rubber and tin. In 
addition to becoming an exporter of goods such 
as semiconductors and consumer electronics, 
Malaysia became the sole country in the ASEAN 
region to launch a national car industry. 

"The Look East Policy contributed greatly to 
the economic development of Malaysia," says 
Eldeen Hussaini, who as Second Secretary of the Malaysian 
Embassy to Japan is in charge of affairs relating to economic and 
technical cooperation. "But as well as this, the Look East Policy 
was very successful in showing to other countries in the region 
the importance of building cooperative relations with Japan." 

Economic relations between Japan and Malaysia remain 
strong; Japan is Malaysia's third largest trading partner in 
terms of exports, and the largest trading partner in terms of 
imports. Negotiations to create an economic partnership 
between Malaysia and Japan were initiated at the suggestion 
of then Prime Minister Mahathir at the Japan-Malaysia 
Summit Meeting in December 2002; this suggestion came in 
response to Japanese Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi's pro- 
posal in January 2002 for the Initiative for Japan-ASEAN 
Comprehensive Economic Partnership. 
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Over the course of 2003, Joint Study Group meetings were 
held a total of four times with ministry representatives and ex- 
perts from Japan and Malaysia. The recommendation that 
emerged from these research meetings was to begin economic 
partnership agreement (EPA) negotiations in early 2004 and 
conclude them within a reasonable period—this was approved 
at the Japan-Malaysia Summit Meeting in December 2003. 





Eldeen Hussaini, Second Secretary of the Malaysian Embassy to Japan 


Negotiation talks were carried out five times in 2004, with 
the aim of reaching a broad agreement within the year. During 
the negotiations, Japan requested that Malaysia remove its 
protectionist policies in its iron and steel industry, as well as 
its national car industry. Malaysia, for its part, is seeking more 
of a middle ground approach, citing the difficulty of com- 
pletely opening its markets. 

"Both Japan and Malaysia are very interested in developing 
human resources," explains Tomosaburo Esaki of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs Asian and Oceanian Affairs Bureau. "Over 
1,000 Japanese companies have already entered the Malaysian 


markets, and Malaysia now serves as a Southeast Asian pro- 
duction center for Japanese corporations. However, Malaysia 
suffers from a shortage of high-quality local staff, in particular 
engineers. At the same time, Malaysia has also been seeking to 
acquire advanced technologies from developed countries such 
as Japan in order to improve the competitiveness of its domes- 
tic industries. Both countries would therefore like to be able to 


ties of small and medium-sized enterprises in Malaysia. Such 
initiatives have made concrete strides in raising Malaysia's 
technology standards. 

A further step in these cooperative efforts is the establish- 
ment of the Malaysia Japan International University of 
Technology (MJIUT), which will open in 2005. Proposed by 
Prime Minister Mahathir in 2001, this initiative will establish a 


A JICA senior volunteer explains 
metal-casting skills to a trainee at 
the government-run Standards and 
Industrial Research Institute in 





Malaysia. 


use the EPA to promote cooperation in the field of human re- 
source development." 

Collaborative efforts to develop human resources are already 
taking place. Senior volunteers from the Japan International 
Cooperation Agency (JICA) have been giving technical assis- 
tance, and the Japan-Malaysia Technical Institute (JM TI) was 
established with financial assistance from the Japanese govern- 
ment. In addition, the Japanese Chamber of Trade and 
Industry, Malaysia (JACTIM) and the Small and Medium 
Industries Development Corporation (SMIDEC) in Malaysia 
have conducted collaborative efforts to enhance the capabili- 


university in Malaysia where students recruited from countries 


primarily in the ASEAN region can study in an educational en- 
vironment marked by Japanese values and work ethics. A fixed 
number of the academic faculty will be made up of Japanese 
professors and retired engineers from Japanese companies, 
who will teach about Japan's production techniques and prin- 
ciples. Professor Yoshizo Arakawa of Japan's Ritsumeikan Asia 
Pacific University, one of the staff assisting the start-up of the 
MJIUT, explains; "By teaching Japan's proven technologies, we 
will be able to contribute not just to the development of 
Malaysia, but also of ASEAN and the world at large." 


YUKICHIKA MURAYAMA 


he ratification of the Treaty of Amity, Commerce and 
Navigation between Japan and the Republic of the 
Philippines in 1976 sparked rapid growth in the economic 
relationship between the two countries. Today Japan is the 
second largest trading partner of the Philippines after the 


United States, and the Philippines import more from Japan 
than from any other country. 

In the past, primary products such as fish or bananas made 
up the bulk of the exports from the Philippines to Japan. That 
has changed over the years, however. For a number of years 
now, semiconductors and other electronic products have 
made up more than half of the exports from the Philippines to 
Japan. Industrial goods also make up most imports from Japan 


to the Philippines, again with electronics products comprising 


5096 or more of total imports. Most of these electronics goods 
are imported as product components and capital goods for 
use by Japanese companies located in the Philippines in man- 


ufacturing products for export. This movement of compo- 


nents and finished products highlights the close, 





complementary relationship between Japan and the 
Philippines in the industrial products sector. 

Japan and the Philippines took the first step toward an eco- 
nomic partnership agreement in December 2002, when Prime 
Minister Junichiro Koizumi and President Gloria Macapagal 
Arroyo held a summit meeting in Tokyo. At the meeting it was 
agreed that both countries would work towards an EPA. At 
the summit meeting in December 2003 it was agreed that ne- 


gotiations would begin early in 2004. This year, representatives 


• JAPAN AND THE PHILIPPINES ° 


for the two countries have already held formal negotiations on 
four different occasions to hammer out the details of a Japan- 
Philippines Economic Partnership Agreement. 

Japan is interested in negotiating on three areas in particu- 
lar: elimination of tariffs, elimination of barriers to foreign 
businesses, and improvement of the business environment. 


"Customs tariffs are applied to the goods we export to the 


ward better security are needed for Japanese businesses to be 
able to expand their presence in the Philippines." 

Meanwhile, the interests of the Philippines are more fo- 
cused on expanding opportunities for employment in Japan of 
Filipino workers such as nurses and personal care providers. 
Every year approximately 12,000 nurses and 5,300 personal 
care providers leave the Philippines to work in other countries 

around the world; this overseas work- 
force provides an important source of 
foreign currency. However, 


the only work permission 
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Above: The Philippine Ambassador to Japan, HE Domingo L. Siazon, Jr., at the 
Philippine Embassy. 


Left: Nurses working at the Philippine General Hospital, the largest public 
hospital in Manila, the capital city of the Republic of the Philippines. 


Philippines; the rate is 3096 for completed automobiles, 3 to 
1096 for automotive components, and 3096 for motorcycles. 
Japan aims to push for the reduction or elimination of these 
tariffs," explains Kiyoshi Yamada, General Manager of the 
International Division of the Japan Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry. "Also, there are restrictions on investment from 
abroad in the services sector, and the constitution of the 
Philippines prohibits the ownership of land by non-Filipinos. 
We would like to see easing of these barriers to investment 
from overseas. Moreover, improvement of the business envi- 
ronment in terms of infrastructure development and steps to- 





made available to foreign 
nurses under the current 
Japanese system is а train- 
ing” period of four years or 
less, and there is no authori- 
zation of stay available for 
personal care providers. 
Japan has proposed revising 
the system to authorize 
Filipino nurses and care 
providers to work in Japan, 
with limits on the number of 
persons allowed to enter 
Japan each year. It is unclear 
whether an agreement will be 
reached on this issue. 

The Philippine ambassador 
to Japan, Domingo L. Siazon, 
Jr., has high hopes for cooper- 
ation between Japan and the 
Philippines. "The Japanese 

population is aging, and there is a short- 

age of workers in the medical and nursing 

sectors. I have been hospitalized in Japan, 

and I was surprised at how few nurses 

there were," he says. “The Philippines has 
many well-qualified people, so liberalizing the movement of 
persons would kill two birds with one stone. I think barriers 
like this should also be done away with as part of working to- 
ward the establishment of an East Asian Community." 

Siazon points out that concluding an EPA would have more 
than just economic benefits; “An EPA would act as a stabiliz- 
ing force for regional security over the long term," he says. 
"Japan and the Philippines are close geographically, and we 
have a strong relationship with each other. We want to build 
up a close, permanent relationship with Japan—after all, geog- 
raphy is forever!” 


e JAPAN AND THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA ° 


he Republic of Korea is geographically the closest country 
to Japan, which is separated by the sea from its neighbors. 
Much of Japan's culture made its way from the Eurasian 
continent to Japan via the Korean peninsula. «Historically, the 
relations between the two countries have not always been 
smooth, and they deteriorated severely following Japan's an- 


nexation of the Korean Peninsula during the first half of the 





20th century. However, Japan and the Republic of Korea are 
now working to build a partnership as neighboring countries 
that have developed together as democratized societies. 

A significant event in this process was the joint hosting of 
the 2002 FIFA World Cup Korea/Japan, which gave a huge 
boost to these efforts. Since then Korean television dramas 
and movies have gained great popularity in Japan, and Korean 
cultural imports are greatly in demand in Japan. 

A steady advance in economic cooperation has laid the 
foundation for the intensifying cultural exchange between 
Korea and Japan. Korea is Japan's second largest trading part- 
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ner in terms of exports, and third largest in terms of imports. 
Meanwhile, Japan is Korea's third largest trading partner after 
China and the United States for both imports and exports. 
Free trade agreement (FTA) negotiations between Japan and 
Korea were initiated following a visit by then Korean 
President Kim Dae-Jung to Japan in 1998. Based on a 2000 
joint study by government-sponsored think tanks, and a sec- 
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An LCD (liquid crystal display) 
computer monitor manufactured 
by the Korean company Samsung, 
on display at an electronics store in 
Japan. Samsung's share in Japan's 
electronics market is steadily rising, 
thanks to the high quality and 
excellent design of its products. 


ond joint study in 2001 by private economic organizations, the 
two countries are now conducting government-level negotiations 
every two months, with the goal of concluding them in 2005. 

Korea and Japan are both Far Eastern countries with a simi- 
lar industrial structure—for example, both are skilled in the 
manufacture of automobiles and consumer electronics, which 
are their most important goods for trade. In primary indus- 
tries such as agriculture, both countries are dealing with do- 
mestic issues such as industrial protectionism as a result of 
recent pressures from cheap imports. 

How does Korea view the formation of an FTA or EPA with 


Japan? Kim Jin-Wok, First Secretary of the Embassy of the 
Republic of Korea, states, "Trade accounts for 60 to 7096 of the 
Korean GDP, so as a country Korea would like to open to 
trade. We have already concluded an FTA with Chile, and we 
are engaged in separate FTA negotiations with Japan and 
Singapore. In addition, we are participating in joint research 
with the European Free Trade Association (EFTA). There is a 
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Kim Jin-Wok, First Secretary at the Embassy of the Republic of Korea in Japan. 


certain amount of hesitation within the country regarding the 
creation of a partnership with Japan, which has an economy 
ten times the size of ours. An FTA would be advantageous in 
making it easier for Japanese consumers to purchase tasty 
Korean dried seaweed, or for Korean consumers to purchase 
high-quality Japanese electronics. The difficulty for both coun- 
tries will lie in the adjustments they will need to make with re- 
gard to the protection of domestic industries.” 

According to Kim, the issues related to trade in goods are 
just one aspect of the FTA. In the negotiations, Korea has also 
requested improvements to the bidding system of Japanese 





local governments, which is distinctly opaque, as well as freer 
movement of people between the two countries. “It seems that 
Japan has reached a high level of maturity as a country. We 
hope that it will take into consideration not only its own do- 
mestic interests, but also the interests of the world.” 

Conversely, how does Japan view the formation of an FTA 
with Korea? University of Tokyo Professor Yukiko Fukagawa, 

an economist who has divided her time 
between Korea and Japan for close to 20 
years, offers her opinion: “An FTA would 
have little impact on Japan in 
terms of industrial goods, 
which account for the major- 
ity of Korea and Japan’s trade 
in goods, since it has few tar- 
iffs in place. In terms of liber- 
alizing the agricultural, 
forestry, and fisheries indus- 
tries, it most likely will be dif- 
ficult for both countries to 
break down the other’s pro- 
tectionist stance. Korea's 
trade barriers already are 
fairly low, so an FTA essen- 
tially would serve to simply 
reinforce the current situa- 
tion. On a positive note, the 
announcement of an FTA 
would give rise to new mar- 
ket expectations and new 
business opportunities, and 
would encourage deregula- 
tion in both countries. Also, 
in terms of the movement of people be- 
tween the two countries, we already are 
seeing efforts to bring information tech- 
nology engineers from Korea to work in 
Japan, and such efforts are certain to grow.” 

Japan-Korea cooperation has been developing even in fields 
that do not appear in trade statistics; for example, there are 
numerous cases of Japan-Korea collaboration on the produc- 
tion of game software and animation. 

“FTAs are very useful for creating rules, but grassroots-level 
exchange, where governments do not play a central role, is 
crucial for cultivating trust between the citizens of each coun- 
try, says Fukagawa. Perhaps it will be partnerships built at 
citizen level that will really give momentum to the formation 
of a Japan-Korea partnership. 


е DEVELOPING ECONOMIC PARTNERSHIPS ° 


fforts to conclude free trade agreements (FTAs) and eco- 

nomic partnership agreements (EPAs) are gaining mo- 

mentum in East Asia. The creation of the ASEAN Free 
Trade Area (AFTA), one of the region's earliest economic inte- 
gration efforts, was proposed in 1991 by Thailand and agreed 
upon at the 4th ASEAN Summit in 1992. AFTA's goals of invig- 
orating regional trade and strengthening ASEAN's interna- 
tional competitiveness were substantially realized by January 
1, 2003. 

Japan's basic stance has always been to promote the liberal- 
ization of trade under the framework of the World Trade 
Organization (WTO); at the same time, the conclusion of 
FTAs has become an irreversible movement worldwide, and 
Japan is now considering the options of bilateral and regional 





1992 2002 

JANUARY: ASEAN member countries agree to JANUARY: The Agreement between Japan 
establish the ASEAN Free Trade Area (AFTA). and the Republic of Singapore for a New-Age 
Economic Partnership (JSEPA) is concluded 


1997 Asian financial crisis starts 





(effective November 2002). * The Joint Declaration of the Leaders of ASEAN 3 
1999 * Japanese Prime Minister Koizumi proposes the апа Japan оп the Comprehensive Economic 5 
NOVEMBER: Republic of Korea President Kim Initiative for Japan-ASEAN Comprehensive Partnership is adopted. 3 
Dae-Jung proposes a joint study on strengthen- Economic Partnership. * China and ASEAN condude the Framework : 
ing economic cooperation among Japan, China, Agreement on China-ASEAN Comprehensive 3 
and the Republic of Korea, to be conducted by Economic Cooperation. 


research institutions in the three countries. 


FTAs and EPAs in its economic diplomacy. 

As the initial move toward this policy, the Japan-Singapore 
Economic Partnership Agreement was concluded in January 
2002 during Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi's official visit to 
Singapore. This EPA, which became Japan's first step toward 
strengthening economic partnerships in East Asia, mutually 
eliminates tariffs on more than 9096 of Japan and Singapore's 
trade in goods. It is aimed at not only liberalizing trade but 
also at strengthening bilateral cooperation in various different 
fields, such as goods and services, and the facilitation of in- 
vestment. 

During the same official visit, Prime Minister Koizumi also 
proposed the Initiative for Japan-ASEAN Comprehensive 
Economic Partnerships; following this proposal, the Joint 
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2002 (continued) Y 
NOVEMBER: Japan and Mexico launch negotia- 

tions for a bilateral agreement on strengthening 
economic partnership. 
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DECEMBER: Japan and Singapore begin negotia- 


Age Economic Partnersip was signed by Prime Minister 
tions on an economic partnership agreement 


Junichiro Koizumi and Prime Minister Goh Chok Tong on 


(EPA). 








AN INTEGRATED FINANCIAL MARKET 


FTAs will liberalize the flow of goods in Asia, but financial markets 


also need to be integrated, says Shigehito Inukai. 


FU the Asian financial crisis of 1997, Thailand, the 
Republic of Korea, and other Asian countries have been 
putting into place measures to prevent a similar crisis from re- 
curring. In 2000, ASEAN, Japan, China, and Korea (ASEAN+3) 
concluded an agreement on the Chiang Mai Initiative, a mutu- 
ally supportive network designed to help countries in the 
event of a crisis; this was the first of a series of cooperative cri- 
sis prevention measures in Asia. 

Many Asian countries have abundant financial reserves, but 
it has often been pointed out that one of the causes of the 1997 
crisis was the absence of any mechanism enabling Asian 
countries to circulate these reserves within the region. The 
thinking is that in order to prevent a similar crisis from occur- 
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January 13 2002. 


ring, it is necessary to create a 
common Asian financial market 
in which Asian capital could be 
invested within the region over the long term. 

How could such a regional financial structure be created? 
First and foremost, there is a need to standardize financial 
regulations among all Asian countries. The European Union 
(EU) has created common regulations using British laws as a 
model, and is now working to incorporate those regulations 
into each member country’s legal system. What is noteworthy 
about this situation is the relationship between the EU and 
the UK; market integration suggests currency integration, but 
the UK has retained its own currency while taking the initia- 
tive toward financial market integration among EU member 
states. This relationship could serve as a very useful reference 
in the construction of a shared financial system for Asia. 





Declaration of the Leaders of ASEAN and Japan on the 
Comprehensive Economic Partnership was signed at the 
ASEAN-Japan Summit in November that year. In this declara- 
tion, ASEAN and Japan agreed to complete measures toward 
an economic partnership in the form of a Japan-ASEAN free 
trade area as soon as possible within ten years. 

Amidst this strengthening of regional economic ties, Japan 
reached separate summit-level agreements with Malaysia, 
Thailand and the Philippines in December 2003 to begin nego- 
tiations with each country towards the conclusion of respec- 
tive EPAs; the negotiations started at the beginning of this 
year. Furthermore, as well as advancing its bilateral economic 
partnership with individual ASEAN members, Japan is also 
working on an economic partnership with ASEAN as a whole, 


2003 
JANUARY: AFTA's objectives are substantially 
realized. 


OCTOBER: ASEAN and Japan reach an agreement 
on the Framework for Comprehensive Economic 
Partnership. 

* Japan and the Republic of Korea agree to 
begin free trade agreement (FTA) negotiations 


ASEAN +3 SUMMIT 


BALI, INDONESIA 
7 


OCTOSER 2003 
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based оп the Framework for Economic Partnership between 
Japan and ASEAN which was signed in October 2003. 

It is not only Japan that is working toward economic part- 
nerships in East Asia. China and the Republic of Korea have 
both stepped up the pace of their efforts for strengthened re- 
gional collaboration; China in particular has shown itself to be 
a very positive proponent of collaboration within the region, 
concluding the Framework Agreement on Comprehensive 
Economic Cooperation between ASEAN and China in 
November 2002. 

As efforts progress for greater integration within East Asia, 
Japan will certainly continue to contribute to the creation of 
an East Asian Community through quality, effective economic 
partnership. 





2003 (continued) 
DECEMBER: Japan and Thailand, 
the Philippines, and Malaysia respectively 


2004 (continued) 
MARCH: Japan and Mexico reach a substantive 
agreement on the Agreement between Japan 


agree to begin EPA negotiations. and the United Mexican States for the 

* Japan and the Republic of Korea commence Strengthening of the Economic Partnership. 
FTA negotiations. SEPTEMBER: Agreement between Japan and 
2004 Mexico signed. 

JANUARY: Japan and Malaysia commence EPA * The Republic of Korea and ASEAN agree to 
negotiations. commence FTA negotiations. 

FEBRUARY: Japan commences bilateral EPA ne- 2005 


The Framework for Comprehensive Economic Partnership 
between Japan and ASEAN was signed at the ASEAN+3 
Summit in Bali on October 8 2003. 


gotiations with Thailand and the Philippines re- 
spectively. 


JANUARY: FTA negotiations between the Republic 
of Korea and ASEAN are scheduled to begin. 


Although Japan and other Asian countries are currently 
working toward establishing FTAs, it remains to be seen what 
type of community model will be explored after these agree- 
ments are finalized. What seems very clear, though, is that 


goods, but trade mobility must be linked to capital mobility. 
The competitiveness of the Asian region as a whole will not 
increase unless both develop simultaneously. It is first neces- 
sary, however, to forge a consensus on strengthening Asia's 


Japan, the Republic of Korea and China—the countries with 


the largest markets— need to take a 
leading role within the region. Professor 
Kang Xie of the Shanghai Academy of 
Social Sciences has proposed a new 
Asian development model called the 
Double Goose Model, which calls for 
China on the one hand and Japan and 
Korea together on the other to take a 
leadership role in the region. This 
model merits serious consideration. 
FTAs will help to increase the flow of 





SHIGEHITO INUKAI is a senior fellow at the National 
Institute for Research Advancement (NIRA). 
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competitiveness through a cooperative structure similar to 


the EU or the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA). This effort 
must come in the form of a partnership 
between the government, the private 
sector and the academic world, rather 
than simply a government-led initiative 
like the Chiang Mai Initiative; in this 
way, people of all fields from across 
Asia can come together to explore 
ideas for building an integrated Asian 


market. (Compiled from an interview) 


e CREATING A COMMUNITY ° 


Takashi Shiraishi examines what it will take to build a future East Asian Community. 


n recent years there have been many calls for the creation of 
Қ East Asian community. Up until about 20 years ago, the 

term "East Asia" referred to the geographic area comprising 
China, the Korean Peninsula, Japan, and Vietnam—all coun- 
tries with a Confucian cultural background. The broader defi- 
nition for East Asia that included the countries of Southeast 
Asia did not gain popularity until the latter half of the 1980s. 

At that time, the Japanese economy was roaring, and 
Japanese corporations were flexing their international com- 
petitive muscle. Direct investment by Japanese companies in 
Southeast Asian countries grew rapidly following the signing 
of the Plaza Accord in 1985, and many firms moved their pro- 
duction centers to Southeast Asia. Around the same time, 
Chinese investment also really took off. With the return of 
control of Hong Kong to China looming on the horizon, many 
Chinese investors in Hong Kong moved their money to 
Southeast Asia, where they formed tie-ups with local busi- 
nesses owned by ethnic Chinese to build regionally-based 
business groups. 

The World Bank took note of these different developments, 
and in 1993 published a policy report entitled The East Asian 
Miracle: Economic Growth and Public Policy. In 1990 then 


BUILDING ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITH ASEAN 


Nobutoshi Akao looks at the formation of economic 
partnership agreements (EPAs) between Japan and 
ASEAN member countries. 


Т. ASEAN member states and Japan are in the process of conducting free trade 
agreement (FTA) and economic partnership agreement (EPA) negotiations 
based on the close political and economic relations that have been cultivated be- 
tween ASEAN and Japan over the last several decades. Although its share in Japan's 
trade and investment has dropped slightly due to the rise of China in recent years, 
ASEAN continues to be Japan's second largest trading partner after the United 
States. Also, from ASEAN's standpoint, Japan is a major presence. For example, 
Japan is by far the largest investor in Thailand, and 
Japanese tourists make up the largest percentage of vis- 
itors to many ASEAN countries. 

On a political level as well, Japan sees ASEAN as an 
important partner, on a par with the United States. In 
his official tour of ASEAN countries in 1977, then Prime 
Minister Takeo Fukuda stressed Japan's desire to build 
"heart-to-heart" relations with ASEAN. Since then, suc- 
cessive prime ministers have developed Japan's diplo- 





Malaysian Prime Minister Mahathir Mohamad proposed his 
initiative for an East Asian Economic Group. By this time, the 
term East Asia was being used as we know it today—a geo- 
graphic region encompassing Japan, the Korean Peninsula, 
China, Taiwan, Hong Kong, and the countries of Southeast 
Asia. The concept of an East Asian region did not come about 
because of some clearly defined political will; this regional in- 
terdependence simply came about as a result of a myriad of 
day-to-day decisions by business interests acting within the 
market mechanism. 

The origins of the emerging East Asian Community and the 
European Union are very different. Europe experienced two 
major wars during the 20th century, and after World War II a 
key political issue was establishing a system that would pre- 
vent Germany and France from ever fighting again. There was 
thus a very strong antiwar aspect to European unification, and 
in order to avoid war individual countries have had to sacrifice 
some sovereignty. The EU has undergone significant change in 
its evolution from the European Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC), through the European Economic Community (EEC) 
and the European Community (EC). But the use of economic 
cooperation as the means for maintaining peace within the 


the ASEAN Free Trade Area (AFTA), which, once it is completed, will create a huge 
common market of over 500 million people. For ASEAN, the early completion of 
AFTA will be vital for attracting foreign investment at a time when new invest- 
ments from the United States and Japan are on the decline. 

EPA negotiations between Japan and ASEAN have been progressing simultane- 
ously on both a multilateral and bilateral level. Japan's negotiations with ASEAN as 
a whole, however, may face difficulties due to economic disparities within the re- 
gion and the fact that not all countries are World Trade Organization (WTO) mem- 
bers. The best approach may be to finalize bilateral negotiations with major ASEAN 
member countries as soon as possible, and then move on to negotiations with 
ASEAN as a whole only when success has been attained at the bilateral level. 

It would be both politically and economically beneficial for the region if these 
EPA negotiations eventually led to the creation of an 
"East Asian Community." In addition to EPAs, cur- 
rency-related initiatives have been emerging in the 
region — such as the Chiang Mai Initiative and a 
scheme to create an Asian bond market — which also 
may collectively help to create an East Asian 
Community. Given the progress in the United States' 
plan to create a Free Trade Area of the Americas 
(FTAA) and the continuing eastward expansion of the 
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matic relations with an emphasis on ASEAN. 
The ASEAN region is making headway in building ^ the ASEAN-Japan Centre. 
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NOBUTOSHI АКАО is Secretary General of European Union (EU), the idea of an East Asian 


Community is a realistic possibility. 


community has been the same throughout. In 
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contrast, there has never been this sort of 
clear political consensus in East Asia. 
However, the fact remains that as eco- 
nomic interdependence deepens, the eco- 
nomic situation in one country in the region 
has an ever greater effect on the other coun- 
tries. This can be seen from how the 1997 
Asian currency crisis— which began in 
Thailand—dealt a major blow to Japanese 
companies. When all decision-making is done 
by companies at the micro level, the market 
can at times fail; governments bear the re- 
sponsibility of providing some form of re- 
sponse mechanism. Japan proposed the 
establishment of an Asian Monetary Fund— 
although the proposal was ultimately aban- 
doned—and at the 2000 ASEAN+3 Economic Ministers 
Meeting a framework for financial cooperation known as the 
Chiang Mai Initiative was agreed upon. Meanwhile, the East 
Asia Vision Group, a research group made up of experts from 
different countries around Asia, was inaugurated at the 1999 


The ASEAN-Japan Centre is one of the or- 
ganizations acting as a bridge between Japan 
and ASEAN. Established 23 years ago, the 
ASEAN-Japan Centre is an international insti- 
tution that promotes trade, investment, and 
tourism between Japan and ASEAN member 
countries. The Centre has been working to in- 
crease exports from ASEAN countries to 
Japan, and to promote investment and 
tourism from Japan to the ASEAN region. 








TAKASHI SHIRAISHI is a professor at 
Kyoto University's Center for Southeast Asian 
Studies and an expert on Asian politics and 
history. He is a member of the ASEAN-Japan 
Comprehensive Economic Partnership 
(AJCEP) Initiative Discussion Group. 
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ASEAN+3 Summit. Official discussion of the 
concept of an East Asian Community was 
now underway; the previously disparate ef- 
forts toward integration were brought to- 
gether, and a dynamic progress began. 

It is often asserted that an East Asian 
Community is impossible because, unlike the 
EU, East Asia has no common identity; I think 
this attitude is mistaken. The concept of a 
community is a project we will work on over 
the next 20 to 30 years. A common identity 
will take shape as we move forward with the 
project. 

I think the "raw materials" needed for 
building this East Asian identity are already 
coming together. For example, a film actress 
from Hong Kong and a popular Korean actor 
from the television drama Fuyu no Sonata (Winter Sonata) 
have been making regular appearances on Japanese television 
commercials recently. The same thing is happening in 
Thailand, Taiwan, and all across in Asia. The important thing 
here is that for the viewer, it no longer matters what country 
these people are from; they're Asian. In other words, we are al- 
ready seeing the emergence of a new image of a generic Asian 
persona that goes beyond ideas of nationality. I think this phe- 
nomenon will eventually have some effect on politics and the 
economy. 

We also see more tourist travel within Asia by people from 
Korea, China, Japan, and the countries of ASEAN; student and 
researcher exchanges will also probably continue to grow. 
Human interactions like this are important in building a com- 
mon identity, but in order to realize an East Asian 
Community, an economic partnership agreement is essential. 
That agreement has three basic purposes: creation of a free 
trade agreement, system harmonization, and liberalization of 


The ASEAN Food and Beverage ; ; 

Банан wes had at the 0704 During last year's ASEAN-Japan the movement of persons. I consider the third purpose, freer 
Centre's Permanent Exhibition Hallin Commemorative Summit, the promotion of movement of persons, to be the most important issue. 

Ginza, Tokyo from September 6 to Y : ; ; ; 
нейи s df fis кем The exhibit ЕМ within the region ЕЕ ел мемен. In the years to come, the Japanese population will continue 
displayed a wide variety of food com- Since then, the Centre has initiated activities to age due to a low birth rate coupled with increased life ex- 
A таван aimed at deepening mutual understanding pectancies. There is лу а шаш shortage of workers in 
into Japan. between Japan and ASEAN on their respec- the personal care and nursing sectors in Japan. Unless labor is 


tive investment situations, which will facilitate 
the development of EPAs. For example, last September the Centre invited 
senior government officials and experts from ASEAN member countries to 
Japan to take part in a roundtable seminar on investment. The Centre also 
hopes to contribute to the promotion of EPAs through market surveys in 
Japan for ASEAN exports, and capacity building for ASEAN countries in trade, 
investment and tourism. 


brought in from other countries in Asia, Japan will probably 
not be able to maintain its current standard of living. An EPA 
would be a highly effective means of liberalizing the moment 
of human resources; as part of the move toward an East Asian 
Community, Japan needs to open itself up to people from all 
nations of the world. Growth in this direction will benefit both 
(Compiled from an interview) Japan and East Asia. Ш 
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Professor Kenji Isezaki has traveled around the 
world to countries torn by conflict in an attempt to 
bring about peace and stability. 





rms 





Right: An inspection of weapons 
surrendered by local militia groups in 
Gardez, Afghanistan, October 2003. 
Below left: The Revolutionary United 
Front laid down its arms at Kailahun, 
eastern Sierra Leone, in August 2001. 


The world 


the national infrastruc- 


A program which has gained international recogni- 
tion for its efforts to prevent such conflicts flaring up 
again is the Disarmament, Demobilization and 
Reintegration (DDR) program. The mission of the 
DDR program is to persuade fighting factions to lay 
down their arms and disband; once this has been 
achieved, the former combatants are given training in 
work skills in the hope that providing them with the 
means to make a living will discourage them from 
taking up arms again. 

Professor Kenji Isezaki of the Graduate School of 
Social Design Studies at Rikkyo University is the only 
Japanese national involved in front-line UN peace- 
keeping operations (PKO) which include the DDR 
program. He has traveled to some of the most dan- 
gerous places on earth, from East Timor to Sierra 
Leone and Afghanistan, attempting to bring about 
peace and stability. 

Isezaki's involvement in the DDR program came 
more by chance than anything else. As an aspiring ar- 
chitect, he traveled to Mumbai to study urban plan- 
ning; during his time there he became involved with 
an NGO which was working in Mumbai's notorious 
slum areas, and this led him to become involved in 
global issues. He joined Plan International, an inter- 
national NGO, and worked on development assis- 
tance projects in Sierra Leone and other African 
countries. 

"Our NGO built elementary schools and health 
dinics — we were responsible for the vast majority of 





rid Is plagued 
by conflicts, many of which 
smolder unresolved for years. 


ture of Sierra Leone,” 
Isezaki relates. "But with 
the devastation of the 
civil war, virtually every- 
thing was destroyed.” 
Witnessing the wanton destruction of all he had 
worked toward only served to spur Isezaki on to 
greater efforts in the DDR program. In 2000, under 
the auspices of UNTAET (United Nations Transitional 
Administration in East Timor), he was appointed as 
one of 13 District Administrators in East Timor, which 
at the time was struggling for independence from 
Indonesia. His mission was to demonstrate the 
virtues of a civilian government to the people of East 
Timor, who had long been subject to the oppressive 
rule of militant factions backed by the Indonesian 
military. 

Following his tenure in East Timor Isezaki was ap- 
pointed to supervise DDR operations in the West 
African state of Sierra Leone, which had been racked 
by civil war for a decade. In a period of just over a 
year, the program was successful in persuading over 
50,000 fighters to lay down their arms. Presidential 
elections followed, and the country gradually re- 
turned to peace. 

The DDR process is by no means a simple matter. 
Isezaki explains the significance and the limitations of 
the DDR program; “To many people in Africa, 
weapons have become an integral part of daily life— 
almost like an extension of their bodies. As part of 
the disarmament process, we get people to take a 
hammer to the barrels of their weapons to bend 
them out of shape, rendering them inoperable. The 
fact that they do it themselves makes it all the more 
meaningful. In the demobilization stage we get peo- 
ple to live and work together for 
two or three weeks, trying to in- 
still in them the fact that they 
don't need to obey the orders of 
militia commanders any longer. 
Often these people have been 
fighting since the age of five or 
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six; to get them to change the 
habit of a lifetime in such a 
short space of time is no easy 
task, but it is a necessary ritual 
that we encourage them to go 
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through. For reintegration into society, we give them 
work skills training, but once the ex-fighters reenter 
society the rest is up to them. So, unfortunately, the 
DDR program does have its limitations." 

Isezaki has recently returned to Japan after work- 
ing on DDR operations in Afghanistan as a special 
advisor of the Japanese government. In an operation 
which many felt was impossible, Isezaki drafted the 
overall plan of operations for the DDR program in 
Afghanistan which started in February of last year; the 
program resulted in some 100,000 Afghan fighters 
laying down their arms. 

Isezaki points out that his activities in other coun- 
tries do not always earn the thanks of the local peo- 
ple. "Many local people do not welcome foreigners 
intruding in their domestic political situation," he 
says. "But without such interventions there is always 
the danger of internal conflict, so really it's a matter 
of necessity. This is the kind of dilemma that PKO 
missions are often faced with. The timing of when to 
withdraw the missions is also a very sensitive matter. 
| am always acutely aware of the fact that ultimately it 
is the local people's problem." 

Taking part in peace missions around the globe is 
hard work, demanding both physical and mental 
strength, but Isezaki has shown himself more than 
capable. In fact, he even has a few surprises: "My 
dream now is to become a jazz trumpeter,” he de- 
cares. “I've been practicing in just about every spare 
moment, and | aim to make my debut as a street 
performer by the time I'm 50. I'd love to spend my 
final days as a musician." Perhaps it is Isezaki's youth- 
ful enthusiasm that gives him the energy to head off 
to areas torn by conflict to work for peace. Ri 

— MAYUMI NAKAMURA 
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rime Minister Koizumi 
left Haneda Airport on 
fn board a government 
A airplane on the night 
of September 13, arriv- 
ing 


Brazil, on the morning 


in Sao Paulo, 





of September 14. In the 
afternoon, Koizumi viewed from a heli- 
copter the vast areas of sugarcane and 
orange trees in Pradopolis, where many 
Japanese immigrants settled and 
worked at the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury. He also landed and chatted with 
some of the children and grandchildren 
of the immigrants. 

On September 15, the second day of 
his visit, Koizumi attended a luncheon 
meeting hosted by Governor Geraldo 
Alckmin of the State of Sao Paulo. At 
the luncheon he delivered a speech enti- 
tled "Toward a New Japan-Latin 
America and Caribbean Partnership"; in 
his speech he set forth what he referred 
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Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi and President Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva of Brazil 
confirmed their cooperation for UN reform at their summit meeting, September 16. 
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Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi visited Brazil, 
Mexico and the United States from September 13 to 
23. As well as holding summit meetings he gave an 
address to the UN General Assembly in New York, 
where he announced Japans aim to become a 
permanent member of the UN Security Council. 


to as the “Koizumi Vision,” the central 
pillar of which is reactivation of the eco- 
nomic relationship, and he called for en- 
hanced cooperation between Japan and 
Brazil in working toward reform of the 
United Nations and the UN Security 
Council. He also announced Japan’s in- 
tention to further exchanges of human 
resources by inviting approximately 
4,000 young people, including exchange 
students, to Japan from Latin American 
countries over the next five years. 

In the evening Koizumi left Sao Paulo 
for Brasilia, the capital of Brazil. At 
noon the next day, September 16, he 
met for talks with President Luiz Inacio 
Lula da Silva of Brazil at the Office of 
the President. At the meeting, the two 
leaders agreed that the Japan and Brazil 
would support each other in their re- 
spective bids to become permanent 
members of the UN Security Council. 
They also agreed to designate 2008, 
the 100th anniversary of the first 





Japanese immigrants’ ar- 
rival in Brazil, as “Japan- 
Brazil Exchange Year,” and 
to establish an eminent 
persons’ council with the 
participation of intellectu- 
als from both countries. 
This council will be called 
the “Japan-Brazil Council 
for the 21st Century.” After 
their meeting the two lead- 
ers announced a Joint Com- 
munique, which centers 
of the UN 
Security Council and the re- 


on reform 
vitalization of economic re- 
lations between the two 
countries. Koizumi left 
Brasilia that evening for 
Mexico, the second country 
on his itinerary. 

met 


Koizumi with 


President Vicente Fox 


Quesada of Mexico at the 





National Palace in Mexico 
City, the Mexican capital, on 
the afternoon of September 17. At the 
meeting, the two leaders signed the 
Agreement between Japan and the 
United Mexican States the 
of the Economic 
Partnership, an economic partnership 


for 


Strengthening 


agreement (EPA) which will facilitate the 


free movement of goods, people, services 





Prime Minister Koizumi attends a welcoming ceremony held at the Planalto Palace in 
Brasilia, September 16. 
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Prime Minister Koizumi deliver 


speech at the 59th Session of the UN 


General Assembly, > 


VISITS BRAZIL, MEXICO AND THE US 


and capital between Japan and Mexico. 
This is the second EPA Japan has entered 
into; the first was the Agreement be- 
tween Japan and Singapore for a New 
Age Economic Partnership (JSEPA), 





Prime Minister Koizumi signs the Agreement between Japan and the United Mexican 
States for the Strengthening of the Economic Partnership, September 17. 


signed in January 2002. 

Koizumi described the signing of the 
Agreement as an “important step,” say- 
ing that he hoped to develop economic 


relations between Japan and Mexico 


through private sector as well as govern- 
ment cooperation. After their meeting 
Prime Minister Koizumi and President 
Fox held a joint press conference, at 


which Koizumi expressed his wish to 





Prime Minister Koizumi met with President Vicente Fox Quesada of Mexico at the 
National Palace in Mexico City, September 17. 
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Prime Minister Koizumi met with President Hamid Karzai of the Transitional 
Administration of Afghanistan in New York, September 20. 


advance negotiations with Asian coun- 
tries following the successful conclusion 
of an EPA with Mexico. 

Leaving Mexico, Koizumi arrived in 


Prime Minister Koizumi met with Prime Minister Ayad Allawi of the Interim 


Government of Iraq in New York, September 20. 


| Government of Iraq, who expressed his 


appreciation for the activities of the 


| Japanese Self-Defense Forces in Iraq and 


the United States on September 18. On | 
the morning of September 20 he visited | 


the site of the World Trade Center in 
New York City, the target of the 9/11 
terrorist attacks three years ago, where 
he offered flowers and prayed for the re- 
pose of the souls of the victims. In the 
afternoon he visited the Headquarters 
of the UN where he met with Jean Ping, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 


Gabonese Republic and President of the | 


59th session of the UN General 
Assembly. During their meeting 
Koizumi stated that reform of the UN is 


reaching a crucial stage; "The world is 


watching to see how the UN will adapt | 


to the new age," he said. President Ping 
gave his understanding for Japan's ef- 
forts toward UN reform, and expressed 
his wish for reform to take place during 
his one-year term. 

In the evening Koizumi met with 
of the 
of 
Afghanistan. During their meeting 


President Hamid Karzai 


Transitional Administration 
Koizumi expressed his hope that the 
presidential election of Afghanistan, 
scheduled for October, would be “fair 
and democratic.” He also indicated that 
the Japanese Government would dis- 
patch a mission of observers to the elec- 
tion. Koizumi then met with Prime 
Minister Ayad Allawi of the Interim 
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said he very much hoped they would 
continue to give reconstruction assis- 
tance. Koizumi made it clear that Japan 
would continue to give its support for 
the reconstruction of Iraq. 

At noon the following day, September 
21, Koizumi met with UN Secretary- 
Kofi the UN 
Headquarters in New York City. During 


General Annan at 
the meeting Koizumi put forward his 
view that there should be more perma- 
nent and non-permanent members of 
the UN Security Council, and he ex- 


, Germany, Prime Minister Manmohan 


Singh of India, and President Luiz 
Inacio Lula da Silva of Brazil; like Japan, 


these three countries are also striving to 


pressed his wish for “innovative reform” | 


of the UN to take place during 
Secretary-General Annan's term of of- 
fice. Following this meeting, Koizumi 
held a four-party summit meeting with 
Deputy Chancellor Joschka Fischer of 





become permanent members of the UN 
Security Council. At the meeting, the 
four countries agreed to further 
strengthen their collaboration, and to 
support each other's bids for permanent 
membership status. 

Koizumi then met for summit talks 
with US President George W. Bush at a 
hotel in New York City. During the meet- 
ing Koizumi explained Japan's bid to be- 
come a permanent member of the 
Security Council, and President Bush 
gave a commitment for the US to support 
Japan's bid. The leaders confirmed that 
the two nations would hold working-level 
consultations regarding this issue. 

In the evening of the same day 
Koizumi delivered a speech at the 59th 


Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi, now in his second term of office, reshuffled the Cabinet on September 
27. This is his third Cabinet reshuffle; the first was in September 2002, and the second in September 
2003. With 11 of the 17 Cabinet posts changing hands, this was his first major reshuffle. 

Since taking office, Koizumi has put privatization of the postal services at the center of his program of 
reforms, and an important feature of the latest reshuffle is the creation of a new post, Minister of State 
for Privatization of the Postal Services, to move ahead with the privatization. This post has gone to Heizo 
Takenaka, who is also Minister of State for Economic and Fiscal Policy, signaling an intensified effort to 


Koizumi held a press conference that night, at which he expressed his determination to further pro- 
mote reforms. "We have now entered the stage of putting into effect the reforms that we have been pro- 
moting thus far," he said. “This reshuffled administration could be called the ‘Reform Implementation 


Cabinet. 
For a list of new Cabinet members, see: 


http;//www.kantei.go.jp/foreign/koizumidaijin/040927/index e.html 





Prime Minister Koizumi held summit talks with US President George W. Bush in New 


York City, September 21. 


Session of the UN General Assembly, in 
which he set forth Japan's bid for per- 
manent membership of the Security 
Council. He emphasized Japan's active 
contribution to the fight against inter- 
national terrorism and to nuclear disar- 
mament, as well as Japan's efforts for 
the reconstruction of Afghanistan and 
Iraq. "The role that Japan has played 
provides a solid basis for its assumption 
of permanent membership on the 
Security Council," he said, and called on 
member countries to recognize the need 
to increase the number of Security 
Council members. 

Koizumi held a press conference at a 
hotel in New York City on the morning 
of September 22, at which he again an- 
nounced Japan's aim to become a 
permanent member of the UN Security 
Council. “Japan has accumulated expe- 


rience in such fields as peacekeeping 





Following their meeting at the UN Headquarters, Prime Minister Koizumi, Minister for 


Foreign Affairs Yoriko Kawaguchi, UN Secretary-General Kofi Annan and Deputy Chief 
Cabinet Secretary Masaaki Yamazaki enjoy a friendly chat, September 21. 


operations and assis- 
tance to Iraq and 
Afghanistan,” he said. 
“I believe it is reason- 
able for Japan to seek a 
seat at the Security 
Council, a key decision- 
making body, when 
taking on a role com- 
mensurate with its sta- 


tus in the international 





India, Japan, Brazil and Germany, who are all aiming for permanent membership of 


the UN Security Council, held a four-party summit meeting September 21. From left to 


community and gain- 
ing a voice in the inter- 
national community 
are thought to be necessary." 

In the afternoon of the same day 
Koizumi held a meeting with Chairman 
Anand Panyarachun of the High-Level 
Committee, an advisory group to the UN 
Secretary-General on UN reform. 
Chairman Anand is a former Prime 


Minister of Thailand. At the meeting, 
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right: Prime Minister Manmohan Singh of India, Prime Minister Koizumi, President 
Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva of Brazil, and Deputy Chancellor Joschka Fischer of Germany. 


Koizumi explained Japan’s view on UN 
reform, and noted that as well as reform 
of the Security Council Japan takes a 
strong interest in measures against 
poverty and infectious diseases. 
Chairman Anand replied that the High- 
Level Committee is “taking into consid- 
eration” the views of major countries 
such as Japan. Also present at the meet- 
ing was Sadako Ogata, who is one of the 
High-Level 


Committee and also President of the 


16 members of the 
Japan International Cooperation Agency 
(ЛСА). The High-Level Committee is to 
compile a report concerning UN reform 
by the end of this year. 

Following the completion of his busy 
schedule of visits to Brazil and Mexico 
and his attendance at the UN General 
Assembly, Koizumi left John F. Kennedy 
International Airport in New York on 
board a government plane bound for 


Japan on September 23. & 


The major metropolises of the Asian region are cur- 
rently faced with grave problems such as pollution, 
slums and infectious diseases, yet they continue to 
expand unabated. A major conference to be held in 
Japan from November 10 to 12 will focus on the 
myriad issues confronting Asia's megacities, and 
search for possible solutions. This is the 
International Conference on Science and 
Technology for Sustainability 2004 — Asian 
Megacities and Global Sustainability; it will be di- 
vided into five separate sessions, including sessions 
entitled “Urban Material and Energy Use,” and 
“Urban Sustainability and Safety.” The participants 
at the conference will be leading scientists from 
Japan and abroad. 


Above, right : Scenes from the 16th International Congress of the 
International Federation of Associations of Anatomists (IFAA) 

Ihe conference was organized jointly by the Science Council 

of Japan and the Japanese Association of Anatomists, and was 
held at the Kyoto International Conference Hall between August 


22 and 27 this year 


ғ 
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INTERNATIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


The conference will be organized by the Science 
Council of Japan, a Japanese academic institution 
which brings together scholars and academics from 
fields including the humanities, social sciences and 
natural sciences to discuss a wide range of issues. 
The council consists of 210 members, who are 
elected to represent the 760,000-strong Japanese 
scientific community. Its findings are announced 
both in Japan and to the world at large. 

Professor Kiyoshi Kurokawa, President of the 
Science Council of Japan, relates, "The present 
world population has reached 6.3 billion people, a 
fourfold increase on 100 years ago. Because of the 
population explosion, the overuse of food, water 
and energy supplies, and the disposal of waste have 
become major global problems. Japan needs to 
turn its eyes away from purely domestic issues and 
get to grips with the problems facing the larger in- 
ternational community. The Science Council of 
Japan has been holding international conferences 
each year since 2000 on the theme of Science and 





Technology for Sustainability, for the purpose of 
putting forward suggestions and proposals from an 
academic standpoint." The Science Council of Japan 
hosted the third Conference of the World's 
InterAcademy Panel, which focused on the theme 
of Transition to Sustainability, in 2000; in 2003 it 
hosted the International Conference on Science and 
Technology for Sustainability, which concentrated 
on the theme of Energy and Sustainability Science. 
The Science Council of Japan established and 
participates in the Science Council of Asia (SCA), 
which is composed of representatives of scientific 
academies and govermental organizations from 
across Asia. The SCA seeks to secure a consensus 
for sustainable development for the Asian region. 
Kurokawa points out that the Science Council of 
Japan has been actively involved in the search for 
solutions to the problems facing humanity largely as 
a result of the high expectations held of the aca- 
demic community. “Since the end of the Cold War, 


the world has been engulfed with such global 
problems as the environment, population growth 
and the north-south divide,” he says. “No one 
country can hope to solve these problems alone, 
and conferences like the Earth Summit, held in 
Rio de Janeiro in June 1992, were important in 
establishing a forum at which delegations from 
across the globe could gather for earnest and 
meaningful discussions. There has been a big in- 
crease in the number of such forums, accompa- 
nied by growing calls for the scientific community 
to put forward ideas regarding global issues. This 
is because the scientific community is able to 
propose policies which are formulated by taking 
a big-picture view of the situation, and it is free 
from national or profit-margin constraints; gov- 
ernments, on the other hand, inevitably place the 
highest priority on the national interest, while the 
private sector focuses on profit.” 

In recent years, such scientific organizations as 
the International Council for Science (ICSU) have 
certainly raised the international profile of the 
world’s scientific community. Other important or- 
ganizations include the InterAcademy Panel on 
International Issues (IAP), established in 1995, 
and the InterAcademy Council (IAC), which was 


established in 2000 and which makes recom- 
mendations to the United Nations and the World 
Bank. The Science Council of Japan is a member 
country of the IAP Executive Committee and of 
the IAC Board, and is making a number of signifi- 
cant international contributions including collabo- 
rating in the reports “Inventing a Better Future” 
and “Realizing the Promise and Potential of 
African Agriculture,” which the IAC has submitted 
to the United Nations. 

The Science Council of Japan, which was origi- 
nally founded in 1949, is presently undergoing a 
major revamp. “In April this year the National 
Diet passed the Science Council of Japan Reform 
Bill. One of the main advantages this has brought 
about is a new process for selecting members,” 
explains Kurokawa. “Since 1983 members con- 
sisted of those who were recommended by regis- 
tered member groups, and this led to misgivings 
that members were preoccupied with the inter- 
ests of the groups they represented. But the re- 


members will be selected directly by the existing 
210 members based on their individual merits.” 
Other changes include reorganizing the previous 
seven academic fields into just three categories: 
social sciences, life sciences and engineering sci- 
ences. Jurisdiction over the council will be trans- 
ferred from the Ministry of Public Management, 
Home Affairs, Posts and Telecommunications to 
the Cabinet Office. "I hope this combination of 
factors will greatly strengthen the hand of the 
Science Council of Japan as an institution that is 
able to propose meaningful government poli- 
cies,” comments Kurokawa. 

Looking back over its long history, the Science 
Council of Japan has demonstrated its power of 


influence on a number of occasions, including 
impressing upon the government the salience of 
adopting the Three Principles of Atomic Energy 
Utilization for Peace, which resulted in their later 
incorporation into the Atomic Energy Basic Law in 
1954. The Science Council of Japan also insti- 
gated a system of joint use for laboratories at 
State-funded universities, and pressed for Japan 
to participate in an international project to survey 
the Antarctic. Today's world faces problems of 
truly global proportions—what kind of solutions 
will Japan's scientific community propose? Not 
only Japan, but the whole world looks on with 


bated breath. Ri — SHIN‘ICHI OKADA 


www.scj.go.jp/en/scj 
WWW.SCJ.go.jp/en/sca 





LLUSTRATION 





Imai Toonz is one of the illustrators born in the 1970s who grew 
up as part of the anime generation. 


here are probably not many countries that use illustrations as widely as 

Japan. The wealth of illustrations in magazines, advertisements, on the 

Internet and in other media is stunning, and it is not just the volume — 
there is a huge diversity of images and styles. 

The illustrators themselves are a diverse collection of individuals, ranging 
in ages from veterans still drawing in their 70s to teenagers just setting out. 
One group that has been particularly prolific is the illustrators born during 
the 1970s, which include the well-known illustrator Imai Toonz. He has cre- 
ated cartoon characters for soft drink advertisements and the designs for 
hair dye packaging; his work is particularly popular among people in their 
teens or their 20s. 

Imai was born in 1971, and grew up as part of what you might call the 
"anime generation" — he read magazines about anime, and religiously watched 
the latest anime film releases in theatres, which would include works such as 
Yoshinori Kanada's Birth. He was also interested in the underground club scene, 
street fashion and graffiti. At university he studied oil painting, but he became 
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fascinated by the use ot lines in the work ot Roy Lichtenstein, Icelandic-born 
Erró, and others in the pop art movement. He built up a vast store of influences 
and ideas, many of which are coming out in his present work. 

Imai's work has clear-cut lines and detailed representation, while the sur- 
face composition carries a sense of speed. His visuals combine appealing 
human characters with the narrative sense of science fiction; it is as if he has 
cut out a scene from an anime program and transformed it into an illustration. 
In fact, Imai notes that the ideas he gets for illustrations often start as moving 
images. When creating a character, he considers the personality and the back- 
ground of the character; when he creates a scene, he is very much aware of 
the story which can be extrapolated before and after the scene. As the idea 
grows, Imai transforms it in his head to a single visual image —this is the illus- 
tration which finally makes it onto paper. At times it seems as if Imai's detailed 
representations draw themselves. 

These days Imai is finding himself more and more in demand. He has 
moved into the fashion world, and works with designs for sneakers and 
T-shirts; he also supervised the original artwork, concepts, and characteriza- 
tions for a feature-length anime film, Dead Leaves, which was released last 
year. Dead Leaves is an action-packed anime about a jailbreak. Most Japanese 
anime strive for a certain degree of realism, but Dead Leaves has a slightly dif- 
ferent feel; it aims to let the viewer enjoy the motion of the animation. The 
film was recently released on DVD, and there are plans to launch it in Asia, the 
UK and the US. 

Imai's illustrations usually have a certain Japanese feel to them — for exam- 
ple, he puts a modern design on a background taken from traditional playing 
cards (above left). However, he gives free rein to his imagination, and cannot 
be neatly placed into any one category. Ri 

HIROKO YOSHIDA is the editor of Illustration. 
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Rubber Pet 


Pets have become very popular in 
Japan, and many homes have a dog or 
cat, a turtle or even a rabbit. Keeping 
up with the times, the design shop 

"h concept" has developed a new type 
of rubber band product that is sure to 


appeal to pet lovers. The Animal 


Rubber Band Pet is simply a set of 
ored rubber bands in the shape of 
pets, such as dogs, cats, rabbits, or 
other animals. The cool part is that 
matter how many times you use the 
rubber band, it always returns to its 
original animal shape. The inventors of 
the Animal Rubber Band Pet are a pair 
of designers from Passkey Design who 
wanted to come up with a type of rub- 
ber band that people would actually 
like, rather than just using and then 
throwing away. They used a strong sili- 


con for the rubber band material, 


which is both heat- and light-resistant. 
The Animal Rubber Band Pet makes a 





Digital Personal Stamp 


Shachihata Inc. is well known 
as a manufacturer of rubber 
stamps and personal seals. 
They recently launched 
Stamkey, a completely new 
personal stamp that allows 
people who receive the stamp 
to connect up directly to the 
stamp owner's personal home- 
page on the mobile Internet. 


nice small gift, and is useful at home 


or in the office. The Passkey Design 


pair's first rubber band product, Zoo, 
won Japan's 2003 Good Design Award. 





The pattern on each stamp 
hides a URL in a barcode 
(known as a QR code); the URL 
is accessed by reading the bar- 
code with a reader-equipped 
mobile phone. Users can share 
their own website with friends 
or business acquaintances by 
simply stamping the Stamkey. 
The big advantage of this is that 


you no longer need to remem- 
ber long adresses. 

Could using the Stamkey 
stamp one day replace the 
exchange of business cards? 
Certainly the personal seal, 
which has a long tradition, has 
been totally remade into a fash- 
ionable communication tool for 
the digital age. 








50 Years of Hello Kitty 


You don't need to be a cat 
lover to see the appeal of 
Hello Kitty, one of Japan's 
favorite cartoon characters 
which has also found populari- 
ty overseas. Hello Kitty cele- 
brated her 30th birthday this 
summer not a bad age for a 
kitten. To mark the occasion, 
the "Kitty Ex” exhibition was 
held this summer at the Mori 
Art Museum and the LaForet 
Museum Harajuku, which are 
both in Tokyo. As well as Kitty 
herself, a number of well- 


known artists from Japan and 
abroad participated in the exhi- 
bition; these included musi- 
cians, photographers and fash- 
ion designers. For this collabo- 
rative project, each artist creat- 
ed works featuring the Hello 
Kitty character in some form or 
other, and the works were 
exhibited alongside each other. 
The artists brought out new, 
appealing aspects of the Hello 
Kitty character, making for a 
very happy birthday party 
indeed. 


Olympic 
Energy 


The Japanese athletes man- 
aged a good showing at the 
2004 Athens Olympics, but they 
weren't the country's only rep- 
resentatives. Part of the games 
was lit by a new hybrid lighting 
tower system from Japan, the 
Kaze Kamome, which did an 
excellent job of highlighting the 
importance of environmental 
friendliness. This lighting sys- 
tem, designed by Matsushita 
Electric Industrial, combines 
solar energy panels with wind 
power generation; all the ener- 
gy for powering the lighting is 
from renewable sources. 
Charging the lighting system up 
for a day under natural light 
and wind conditions will give 
enough energy to power the 
lights for about 11-15 hours, and 
even during rainy weather the 
system will provide lighting for 
up to five days. 

Fourteen Kaze Kamome tow- 
ers were installed at the 
Helliniko Olympic Complex in 
Athens; winds there usually 
measured between seven and 
eight meters per second, which 
provided enough power to light 
the stadium after sunset. The 
system requires no cables, mak- 
ing installation very convenient- 
Kaze Kamome is a sure gold 
medal-winner for lighting sta- 
tions, parks and other outdoor 
locations around the world. 
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Koizumi Meets Goodwill 

Ambassadors 

Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi received a courtesy call 
from Yoshino Kimura (second from right) and Choi Ji-Woo 
(second from left), the two Goodwill Ambassadors who will 
promote events for Japan-Republic of Korea (ROK) tourism 


and cultural exchanges, on July 22. 

The same day, the Japanese Minister of Land, Infrastruc- 
ture and Transportation, Nobuteru Ishihara, and the 
Minister of Culture and Tourism of the Republic of Korea, 
Chung Dong-Chae, signed a Joint Declaration designating 
2005 as "Japan-ROK Friendship Year." This coincides with 
the 40th anniversary of the normalization of relations be- 
tween Japan and the ROK. The Japanese and Korean gov- 
ernments both aim to expand tourism and cultural 
exchanges, and a range of events are planned for the an- 
niversary year. 

Kimura and Choi, who are both actresses, were appointed 
Goodwill Ambassadors by their respective governments; 
their task will be to broadcast to the world the charms of 
Japan and the ROK in order to attract foreign tourists to the 
two countries. Prime Minister Koizumi welcomed the two 
Goodwill Ambassadors with a smile, and wished them well 
with their new responsibilities. "If the two of you walk down 
the Ancients Roads of Kumano [a World Heritage Site in 
Japan], or one of the Republic of Korea's many tourist sites, 
everyone will come and join you," he said. 


Domestic Greenhouse Gas 
Emissions Trading 
On August 3 the Ministry of the Environment announced a 
voluntary, domestic system for trading allowances of green- 
house gas emissions from fiscal year 2005. 

Corporations participating in the scheme will decide 
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their own targets for the reduction of emissions, and will in- 
troduce measures to save energy. The scheme will allow 
corporations that do not achieve their targets to purchase 
the shortfall as "credits" from companies that have ex- 
ceeded their targets. The Ministry of the Environment will 
subsidize one third of the cost of investment in facilities in- 
stalled to save energy, but if emissions reduction targets 
(which can include credits purchased from other compa- 
nies) are not met within two years the subsidy will have to 
be paid back. Thirty-one corporations took part in a trial 
run of the system from December 2003 to June 2004, of 
which 27 achieved the targets they set for themselves. Many 
corporations are enthusiastic about the system, because it 
makes the introduction of energy-saving technology much 
easier. 

The EU plans to introduce the same system from January 
2005, and Japanese companies doing business in Europe will 
also participate. It is forecast that the market in greenhouse 
gas emissions trading will rapidly grow, and the Ministry of 
the Environment expects that more corporations will be- 
come involved once they understand how the mechanism 
can make the cost of emissions reduction cheaper. 


Arab Films on View 


LA 


The Tokyo Japan Foundation Forum is planning to hold an 


Arab Film Festival in February of next year, and as a 
preparatory event six Arab films were screened at the 
Foundation from September 2 to 4. 

The six films which were selected for the event had al- 
ready been screened in Japan. They were: Awdat El-Iban El- 
Dhal (Egypt, Youssef Chahine, 1976); Iskandariah Leh? 
(Youssef Chahine, 1979); Canticle of Stones (Belgium, Michel 
Khleifi, 1990); Divine Intervention (France-Palestine, Elia 
Suleiman, 2002,); El-Akhar (Youssef Chahine, 1999); and 
Noce en Galilee (Belgium-France, Michel Khleifi, 1987). On 
the final day, Akira Tochigi of the National Film Center and 
Kenji Ishizaka of the Japan Foundation gave an introduc- 
tory lecture on Arab films. The event provided a valuable 
opportunity to learn about the Arab world through its 
movies. 
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Disaster Prevention Forum 

A public forum entitled "Recovery From Catastrophic 
Disasters - Towards a Safer World For АП” was held at the 
United Nations University in Tokyo on August 24. The 
forum was sponsored by the International Strategy for 
Disaster Reduction (ISDR) Secretariat, amongst others. 

The forum was held in advance of the World Conference 
on Disaster Reduction, to 
be held 
January 2005. It opened 


in Kobe in 
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with a keynote speech 
ISDR Deputy 
Director Helena Molin 
Valdes, entitled "The 
World Conference on 


from 


Disaster Reduction— A 





New Milestone Event for 
Reducing Disasters to Build Disaster-resilient Commu- 
nities." After the keynote speech, four panelists reported on 
examples, including some from Japan, of post-disaster re- 
construction aimed at a society more resilient towards natu- 
ral disasters. There was also a discussion on the 
contribution that Japan, as the host country of next year's 
World Conference and a country that has played a leading 
role in the area of international cooperation for disaster re- 
duction, should make to the Conference and to the world in 
general. There were also discussions on the importance of 
cooperation among countries and relevant organizations in 
the field of post-disaster rebuilding and reconstruction. 


Road Stations for India 

and China 

As part of Japan's official development assistance (ODA) 
program, the Japan Bank for International Cooperation 
(JBIC) is cooperating with India and China to provide the 
expertise required to set up road stations. 

Known as michi-no-eki in Japanese, road stations are 
multi-purpose rest facilities set up on the side of main 
roads. In Japan, the Ministry of Land, Infrastructure and 
Transport oversees the regulations that determine their es- 
tablishment, and they are set up by local governments. 
There are currently 742 road stations in Japan. They provide 
a comfortable spot to rest, as well as offering information 
on local routes, tourist spots and medical facilities. They 
also serve as a venue for the sale of local produce to people 
passing through, thus contributing to the local economy. 


The JBIC has been involved in setting up road stations in 
Thailand under a project financed by yen loans, and these 
road stations have already contributed to local development 
by generating an increase in the production and sales of 
handicraft goods. The present plan will see the construction 
of road stations on the roads linking the Buddhist ruins in 
the northern Indian province of Uttar Pradesh; it will be car- 
ried out with the cooperation of Nara Prefecture, which has 
a great many buildings of historical and religious signifi- 
cance and is one of Japan's most important sightseeing 
spots. China plans to set up road stations in Gansu Province, 
one of the key junctions on the historical Silk Road. This 
project will have the cooperation of Akita Prefecture, which 
has established friendly relations with Gansu Province. 
Explanatory sessions have already been held to explain the 
project to local farmers and shopkeepers. 


Subaru Telescope Tours 
The Subaru telescope, located at the sum- 
mit of Mauna Kea on Hawaii, is one of the 
world's largest telescopes. It is operated 
by the National Astronomical Observa- 
tory of Japan, which since October 1 has 
been conducting guided tours of the facil- 
ity. The National Astronomical Observa- 
tory of Japan has been accepting 
reservations for places on the tours 
through their web site since August. 

The Subaru telescope, an 8.2-meter op- 
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tical infrared telescope, commenced ob- 
servations in 1999 and has successfully 
observed the most distant known galax- 
ies. The aim of the 30-minute tours is to 
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get more people to know about the facil- 

ity; although it will not be possible for visitors to look 
through the telescope, staff will be on hand to explain how 
it works. There is a road leading to the 4,200-meter summit 
of Mauna Kea, but it is not serviced by public transport; to 
get there, visitors have to use a car or take part in an organ- 
ized tour that includes transport. On the way to the sum- 
mit, there are magnificent views over the 13 groups of 
telescopes on the slopes of the mountain. Visitors to the fa- 
cility must spend at least one hour at the rest area at 2,800 
meters to adapt to the higher altitude, and visiting is lim- 
ited to people in good health aged 16 or older. 


http://www.subarutelescope.org/ 
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€"4 THE 2005 WORLD EXPOSITION, AICHI 


a * The 2005 World Exposition, Aichi will be held from March 25 to 
» ы September 25, 2005. Site construction and other preparations 
nn? 


are progressing rapidly in time for the opening. Between now 
EXPO and next March we will provide regular information updates; 


2005 AICHI ` : ы 
JAPAN the first is about access to the Expo. 
E htpJ//www-0.expo2005.or.jp/en/index.htm! 
Access 


GETTING TO AICHI FROM OVERSEAS: On February 17, 2005, the Central Japan 
International Airport (Centrair) will be opened for round-the-clock operations on a 
man-made island off the city 
of Tokoname. It will link 
Aichi Prefecture with Paris, 
Shanghai, Seoul, Kuala 


Lumpur and other cities. 
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People residing in countries 
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or regions with no direct 
flights to Central Japan 
International Airport can use 
Narita Airport (Tokyo) or 
Kansai International Airport 
(Osaka ). 





GETTING FROM TOKYO OR OSAKA TO AICHI: It takes just 1 hour 40 minutes on the 
Tokaido Shinkansen ("bullet train") from Tokyo, and about 50 minutes from Shin 


Osaka Station. 


GETTING FROM NAGOYA TO THE EXPO SITE: The Aichi Loop Line, which runs on 
the Japan Railways line from Nagoya Station, offers convenient access. The Aichi 
Loop Line goes as far as 
Yakusa Station, where visi- 
tors will be able to use shuttle 
buses, or (from spring 2005) 
change to the magnetic levi- 
tation Linear Motor Car 
(Linimo) to travel to the Expo 
Site Station. It will also be 
possible to change to the 
Linimo at Fujigaoka Subway 
Station, but be advised that it 
is expected to be very 





crowded. There will also be a 
shuttle bus service from Nagoya Station. Those who take their own cars can park 


them in parking areas near the site and use shuttle buses from there. 





KO у ББ 
e-mail magazine 


The weekly Koizumi Cabinet E-mail Magazine 
is available free of charge in English to sub- 
scribers. Each issue contains a message from 
Prime Minister Koizumi and other informa- 
tion about the government. 


http;//www.kantei.go.jp/foreign/m-magazine/index.html 


> September 2 

Prime Minister Koizumi talks about National 
Disaster Prevention Day, which is held on 
September 1 every year. He emphasizes that 
people must unite and help one another in 
the event of a disaster. Talking about the 
Northern Territories issue, he says that reso- 
lution is of benefit to both Japan and Russia. 


» September 9 

Koizumi talks about the privatization of the 
postal services; his aim is to split Japan Post 
into four companies, which would separately 
administer postal services, postal savings, 
postal life insurance and over-the-counter 
services. “Even more convenient services can 
be provided through privatization, utilizing 
the knowledge of the private sector,” he says. 


> September 16 

Koizumi writes from Brazil, the first leg of his 
South American tour. He inspected projects in 
Brazil being undertaken with Japanese aid, 
and met with local people and business lead- 
ers. "Japan and Brazil share a very close rela- 
tionship," he says, noting that many people 
of Japanese descent live in Brazil. 


»- September 24 

Koizumi writes from New York, where he is 
attending the General Assembly of the United 
Nations; he asks how the UN can be re- 
formed to take on an effective role in a 
changing world. Koizumi also threw the cere- 
monial first pitch at the Major League 
Baseball game between the New York 
Yankees and Boston Red Sox. 
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Japan's 
mate 


apan has four very distinct seasons, but with a wide varia- 








tion in the climate across the archipelago from subarctic 

in the far north to subtropical in the far south. The reason 

for this is that although the country occupies a relatively 
small land area it stretches over a long distance from north to south, 
with a complex topography. In 2003, the average temperature of 
Sapporo, prefectural capital of the northern island of Hokkaido, was 
8.8°с; the average for Naha, prefectural capital of southern Okinawa 
prefecture, was 23.4°C. 

Global weather patterns are changing, and average temperatures 
in Japan have been slowly increasing. According to the Meteorological 
Agency data, over the last century the average temperature in Tokyo 
increased by three degrees, and that of small and medium sized cities 
increased by one degree. If this trend continues, the Japanese climate 
will become similar to that of its southern neighbors, and the four 
seasons may disappear. In keeping with the Kyoto Protocol of 1997, 
the Japanese government is currently striving to help halt this trend by 
reducing carbon dioxide emissions. 

Japan's average annual rainfall is 1,700 millimeters, which is about 
twice the world average. In Tokyo it is 1,470mm, which is slightly less 
than Bangkok's 1,530mm, but considerably more than Washington's 
1,000mm, London's 750mm and Berlin's 570mm. The highest levels 
of precipitation are recorded in September, when typhoons strike, and 
during winter when heavy snow falls on the Japan Sea side of the 
country. Of course, there is also a lot of rain during the rainy season 


Source: The Meteorological Agency Source: Chronological Scientific 2004 
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in June. China and other East Asian countries also have a rainy sea- 


son. It is a miserable time of year; the humidity is very high, and 
muggy, gloomy weather prevails. However, the rain during that time 
Is essential for maintaining resources; low rainfall during the rainy sea- 
son results in water shortages when the rainy season ends and the 
blisteringly hot days of summer arrive. 

A climate survey showed that approximately 6496 of people in 
Japan get excited when a typhoon approaches. Typhoons can cause 
terrible damage, but perhaps because they are a break from everyday 
weather patterns some people seem to get a thrill out of the prospect 
of a typhoon. In the past 30 years (1971-2000), approximately 27 ty- 
phoons have occurred each year. Of these, on average three every 
year hit mainland Japan, mainly in August or September. One of 
these still fresh in the memory is Typhoon Mireille of 1991. 62 people 
lost their lives, 1,499 suffered injuries, and 506 houses were de- 
stroyed; the typhoon also caused one trillion yen worth of damage to 
apple orchards. More often than not, there is a clear, blue sky the day 
after a typhoon, as though nothing had happened. The expression 
"the day after the storm" refers to the tranquility that ensues as life re- 
turns to normal after a major commotion. Ri — MARIKO NOZAKI 


Number of Typhoons by Month 


Source: The Meteorological Agency 
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Despite a downturn since 9/11, international tourism accounts for a massive movement of 
people across borders. Professor Shinji Yamashita, a cultural anthropologist, talks about the P ad 
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SHINJI YAMASHITA is a cultural anthropologist. He is a Professor at Graduate 
School of 





| decided to include tourism in my 
research project; | wanted to analyze 
traditional cultures within the context 
of the socio-cultural changes taking 
place. This is how | incorporated 
tourism into my kind of anthropology. 


How did tourism, as we know it 
today, first start? 


Humankind has been traveling for var- 
ious reasons since ancient times, but 
what we call “tourism” is a new form 
of travel; it is a product of the modern 
era. Tourism started as a new experi- 
ence made possible by the technolo- 
gies created during the 19th century, 
in particular railway travel. The first 
major railway line in the world 
opened in 1830, between Manchester 
and Liverpool in the UK. Manchester 
was a center for the new industrial 
revolution, while Liverpool was a great 
port that linked the country to the rest 
of the world. The technology for rail- 
ways helped support and develop the 
industrial revolution, and this technol- 
ogy spread throughout the world dur- 
ing the 19th century. 

As a German social analyst 
Wolfgang Schivelbusch argued, it is 
important to realize that railways not 
only made journeys faster and more 
comfortable, but they also changed 
people's view of the world. Looking 
out the windows of a train gave a 
panoramic view; the railway thus gave 
people an entirely new perception of 
landscapes. This panoramic view 
lacked depth, and the same lack of 
depth can be seen in the modern ar- 
chitecture of the Crystal Palace, built 
in London to house the Great 
Exhibition in 1851. 

Also important in this respect is 
photography. The panorama-type 
viewpoint seen through the window 
of a train was both emphasized and 
refined by picture postcards, photo- 
graph collections, posters, and guide- 
books. Tourism evolved through the 
development of modern technology 
for movement and for reproducing 
images. 


You chose to study Bali, one of 
the biggest tourist destinations in 
Asia. What was the relationship 
there between tourism and the 
indigenous culture? 

Bali first became a tourist site in the 
1920s. For Europeans and Americans 
of the time it was a kind of “last para- 
dise” in place of Tahiti in Polynesia, 
which had been influenced by 
Christianity and had lost its native cul- 
ture. In 1930 the American traveler 
Hickman Powell published Bali: The 
Last Paradise, recounting the island 
during the 1920s. There was also a 
film of the same name, which was 
made in the 1930s. From that time 
through to the present day the image 
of paradise has remained unchanged, 
and still features in travel brochures. 

Bali's image as a lost paradise 
owed much to Gregor Krause, a 
German who published a collection of 
photographs of the island. He was 
working in the Dutch East Indies as a 
physician, and was posted to Bali from 
1912 to 1914. He took photographs of 
the nature and everyday life of the is- 
land, and in particular his photo- 
graphs of bathing girls created a 
strong impression. Charlie Chaplin, 
who visited Bali in 1932, was one of 
the tourists enticed by such images of 
Bali. By the mid-1930s, it is estimated 
that there were about 30,000 tourists 
visiting Bali each year. 

During this period, Bali experi- 
enced a period of cultural revival. At 
the center of this revival was the artist 
and musician Walter Spies, a Russian- 
born German. He lived in the island 
from 1927 to 1938; as well as produc- 
ing his own paintings of the island, he 
encouraged local artists and sup- 
ported traditional Balinese music and 
dance. Gathered around Spies were 
many European and American artists, 
writers, and scholars, who acted as in- 
termediaries between Bali and the 
Western world. The exotic images they 
produced of Bali were transmitted 
around the world. 

At that time, Bali was under the 


colonial administration of the Dutch. 
The Europeans did not want Bali to 
change; they wanted to see its tradi- 
tional culture continue. Under this 
colonial rule, there was a process of 
"Balinization"; the Balinese people 
were expected to conform to the 
image of Bali that the Europeans held. 

The dances of Bali are often held to 
be the essence of the island's culture. 
Tourists today can enjoy perform- 
ances of the kecak, the barong dance, 
the legong dance and so on. These 
are performed regularly for tourists in 
villages, or in shows put on in hotels. 
There is a great emphasis on how 
they represent the traditions of the “is- 
land of the gods." The truth is, 
though, that these performing arts 
have all been re-created since the 
19305 as a result of the interaction of 
Balinese people with Europeans and 
Americans. 

An example of this is the kecak, 
one of Bali's most famous dances. 
This dance has its roots in the male 
chorus of a trance ceremony. Spies 
was impressed by this chorus; to- 
gether with some Balinese people he 
linked it with the Ramayana Epic, cre- 
ating a new spectacle. Also, the 
barong dance was a simplified version 
of a ritual drama created for tourist 
performances in the 1930s, which was 
originally acted out as part of a ritual 
to banish evil. 

Bali's performing arts were thus 
re-invented according to the vision of 
artists such as Spies, as well as the an- 
thropologists and tourists who visited 
the island. In other words, today's 
"traditional" Balinese performing arts 
are a hybrid culture, created by an in- 
teraction in Bali between indigenous 
and outside cultural forms during the 
colonial period. 


If Bali were not a tourist 
destination, would the rich world 
of Balinese performing arts have 
disappeared? 


Yes, | think so. Up to now, tourism has 
always been considered negatively in 


relation to culture — the argument | 
that the development of tourism de 
stroys traditional culture. However, th 
destruction of traditional culture car 
not be attributed solely to the deve 
opment of tourism; this argumer 
makes the mistake of idealizing trad 
tional culture, as though it has bee 
handed down unchanged from ar 
cient times. 

In Bali, tourism stimulated trad 
tional culture and influenced new cu 
tural creativity. Also, the culture th: 
has been produced for tourists feed 
back into Balinese society itsel 
Dances which were originally create 
for tourists are used in temple ritua 
today, and the Bali Arts Festival- 
which began in 1979 for the purpos 
of promoting local culture as well a 
tourism — has now become a platforr 
for Balinese people to compete wit 
each other in the field of performin 
arts, and to further refine their culture 


So you see traditional culture not 
as something to be kept in a 
museum, but as something which 
is continually shaped through 
contact with modern society. 
Yes, certainly. Bali has a wonderft 
culture, but this is not because it | 
pure and untainted by modern Wester 
civilization. On the contrary, Balines 
culture has steadily develope 
through being flexible in response t 
outside influences. To suggest the 
Bali is a fragile treasure, poles apa 
from Western civilization, or that it | 
some sort of lost world destroyed b 
modern civilization, is really a type « 
“Orientalism,” at odds with reality. 
According to American cultural anc 
lyst James Clifford, modern ethnc 
graphic histories oscillate between tw 
metanarratives, or narratives abot 
narratives: one of homogenisation c 
loss, the other of emergence or inver 
tion. The homogenization or loss ide 
Is that lesser cultures will be assim 
lated and driven to extinction b 
stronger and more dominant culture 
The emergence or invention idea i 


Itures are fluid, and are capable of 
bining with other cultures or of diver- 
ifying and being reorganized. Under 

is idea cultures do not die out, but 
re in a continual process of creation. 

Today's indigenous cultures exist 
ithin global political and economic 
ystems; we need to think in terms of 
eation of cultures in new conditions, 
ot of extinction. This is a period of 
lobalization, and we should expect 

at indigenous cultures will move 
cross borders and mix. The example 
f Bali shows us that tourism can play 
n important role in the creation of 
ulture; as well as Bali, this has been 
bserved at many other places in the 
orld, including my country, Japan. 


ow do you see culture and 
purism in the future? 


am particularly concerned about the 
ossibilities of eco-tourism. The World 
lonservation Union (IUCN) defines 
co-tourism as environmentally re- 
ponsible travel to relatively undis- 
rbed natural areas, in order to enjoy 
nd appreciate nature and any accom- 
anying cultural features. The IUCN 
so emphasizes that eco-tourism 
hould promote conservation, and 
ould bring economic benefit to local 
opulations. 

Since 1998 | have been studying 
e eco-tourism being developed in 
abah, in the northern part of Borneo 
sland, Malaysia. Across much of 
abah, large areas of tropical rainfor- 
st were felled in order to export tim- 
er as well as to make plantations for 
e production of palm oil. The area 
overed by rainforest shrank drasti- 
ally, until almost no more timber 


ould be felled. In such circumstances _ 


e government of Sabah has been 
promoting eco-tourism to preserve 
e remaining forest since the 1990s, 
ind to break away from economics 
at rely on forestry alone. 
In recent years | have participated 
eco-tours in Sabah, and | have been 
pressed with the wonders of na- 


ironies of eco-tourism as well. For ex- 
ample, you can see many wild ani- 
mals in the forests remaining in the 
marshlands along the Kinabatangan 
River on the East Coast, but they have 
been driven there as these were the 
last remaining areas when the sur- 
rounding forests were felled. Also, 
when cruising by boat you can see the 
spread of the palm oil plantations 
through the gaps in the forest. 
Further, eco-tourism is supposed to 
bring profits to the local people, but in 
reality it is often quite difficult to sat- 
isfy all the community members; in 
my interviews some of the villagers 
claimed that tourism is for the out- 
sider tourist industry, not for them. 
The task for eco-tourism is then to 
face up to these ironies and devise 
ways to overcome them. 

Without consciously controlling 
economic development and environ- 
mental preservation, we cannot have 
a sustainable global environment. 
Eco-tourism is one of the types of 
control, but this control would be 
meaningless unless conservation 15 
combined with bringing new eco- 
nomic activities to an area. Eco- 
tourism can only be successful if there 
is cooperation among several different 
players: the local residents, the admin- 
istrators, researchers, the tourism ІП- 
dustry, and the tourists themselves. 
Eco-tourism around the world is still at 
the trial-and-error stage; if it is suc- 
cessful then we may see not only new 
forms of tourism, but also an epoch- 
making new business model, compati- 
ble with both development and 
conservation. Ra 
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TRADITIONAL ART 


White porcelain, a delicate ceramic of striking purity. Throughout 
the history of ceramics, surely no other type has been as sought- 
after and treasured as porcelain. The creation of vessels of white 
porcelain is an exacting task, demanding pure white clay and 
highly transparent glazes. 

White porcelain is always described as a white ceramic, but the 
white actually varies according to where and when the porcelain 
was produced, the people that produced it—even the character of 
the individual potter. There is also, of course, great variety in the 


shapes produced; even when vessels are produced in the same 
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White porcelain techniques are said to have originated in the latter half 
of the 6th century during the Northern Dynasty of China. The technique 
was refined, and a great many exquisite Ding ware works were produced 
during the Northern Song Dynasty (960-1126). The production of white 
porcelain required very highly developed ceramic techniques, on a par with 
celadon and other ceramics created in China; it developed across East Asia, 
and has a rich history throughout the region of well over 1,000 years. White 
porcelain was not fired in the West until the early 18th century, when pro- 
duction started in the Meissen kilns in Germany. 

Japan's love for white porcelain dates back to the Momoyama period 
(1568-1600). The white ceramic ware known as Shino ware was first pro- 
duced around this time, and was often used in the tea ceremony. White 
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porcelain was first fired in Japan in the Arita kilns in the 
early 17th century, but the technique did not mature 
into the production of works of pure white porcelain; 
for the most part, porcelain was used as a white body 
for decorative painting in enamel overglaze. 

It was not until the Meiji period (1868-1912) and 
then on through the 20th century that potters began to 
work with the beauty of white porcelain on its own; it 
was during this time that potters started to be seen as 
artists rather than artisans. Among the potters from this 


Left: These dishes of engraved porcelain have yet to be fired. The 
will be given a dear glaze, which will give the typically transparen 
feel of white porcelain. 


Below: Manji Inoue at work in his studio. The shape of whit 
porcelain ware is its most important element, and one to whic 
Inoue gives his utmost attention. 
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time renowned for their creative achievements are Hazan Itaya 
(1872-1963), first recipient of the Culture Prize for ceramics; Kenkichi 
Tomimoto (1886-1965), holder of the Important Intangible Cultural 
| Property of Aka-e (overglaze enamel) Porcelain and recipient of the Culture 
Prize; and Kaiji Tsukamoto (1912-1990), holder of the Important 
Intangible Cultural Property of White Porcelain and Celadon. 
In 1995, the traditional ceramic technique of white porcelain became an 
Important Intangible Cultural Property in recognition of its high artistic value; 
the first person to be designated a holder of this Property was the potter 


PORCELAIN BASIN WITH CARVED 
LOTUS DESIGN 





WHITE PORCELAIN JAR 





Manji Inoue. 
| | | | Ding Ware, China, Late nth-early 12th centuries Korea, Early 18th century 
Inoue was born in 1929 in the town of Arita, Saga Prefecture, which has Museum of Oriental Ceramics, Osaka Museum of Oriental Ceramics, Osaka 
been one of the most important areas for ceramics production ever since The Ding kilns of Hebei Province were in use This jar was made during the Choson Dynasty 
Ме . 3 mainly from the late Tang Dynasty to the early (1392-1910). The white porcelain wares of this 
the beginning of the Edo period (1603-1867). His father was the master Song Dynasty (9th to 13th centuries). Ding is опе period are referred to as Yi Dynasty white 
of a kiln, employing some 20 artisans. After the end of World War Il, Inoue کا‎ d white porcelain н This dean MAE LE A 
| n has a flowing, arabesque design carved on oson a strong interest in white 
became an apprentice of Kakiemon Sakaida xi (1878—1962) at the age of both the inside and outside. The glaze is in a porcelain. The lip of the jar is in a gently rounded 

; ; ; ; : ; warm, ivory hue with a faint yellow tinge. The shape, and the join between the upper and lower 
16; he also began studying techniques of porcelain production using the Бой 5 thin; and le the desi SEE add waits can бе seen ih tbe cetera ibo bod. ТЕ 
potter's wheel under Tadaemon Okukawa (1901-1975), a master of cre- relaxed. The basin was fired upside down, so the thick, milky-white glaze gives this porcelain jar a 
ating large ceramic objects. Under these great artists, Inoue learned a wide ед дің faces Fa Aag лымына a теді ғарасат dnt: 
range of basic techniques for producing traditional white porcelain. Important Cultural Property. unique character. 

Inoue later developed his skills in porcelain forming, glazing, and design А 
while working as a technician at ће Saga Prefectural Ceramic Laboratory; ө; 
he also made use of his extensive experience in producing porcelain over- b. " x 
seas to develop his own unique character in shaping and coloring through — - 2 ДЫ езара ИКА уа ЖАН ы 
the use of traditional white porcelain techniques. In particular, he used his = = E Ma ak net E READ icr жук M Y 
skill with the potter's wheel to form large, rotund pots; he made good use Qu 4 Lx п 3: MEE усы, енды а we | 
of the kakewake technique in which two or more base colors are applied = b quo t3 qd Ta ur ЕА У ee co re RE E 


to different areas of the body, bringing out the porcelain's beauty through 
color contrasts. Inoue succeeded in establishing a refreshing, individualistic 
style that won him high acclaim. 

For the 34th Exhibition of Traditional Japanese Art Crafts in 1987, Inoue 
explored a new idea in which he added decorative elements of celadon 
glaze to the white porcelain. This was technically very difficult, but the result 
was a stunning bowl with pale blue glaze and engraved design; Inoue was 
presented with an award by the Minister of Education for this elegant mas- 
terpiece. 

As well as his work in the studio, Inoue teaches students and trainees at 
| the Saga Prefectural Ceramic Laboratory and the Saga Prefectural Ceramic 
.... School in Arita. He has also instructed students overseas at universities and 
... elsewhere, and he now provides student potters from overseas with the 
... chance to live with a family in Arita while studying Japan's traditional ceram- 

ics techniques. In 1997 Inoue was awarded the Purple Ribbon medal in 
recognition of his work as a ceramic artist, and in 2003 he was honored 
қыр Ae Order of the Rising Sun for his contribution to the preservation and 
transmission of Japan's traditional crafts. 

When working with porcelain, Inoue maintains that the artist should pur- 
5 5 e beauty in form, while creating shapes that are true to himself. "The im- 
т: | ro de about ceramics is not е extemal a ance,” he explains. 
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PEONY-SHAPED BOWL IN WHITE PORCELAIN 
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n late autumn, tranquility returns to the harvested paddy fields. The song of 
the insects clinging to the earthen banks grows weaker day by day until it is 
finally extinguished by the cold autumn winds. This lonely scene somehow 
evokes a deep longing for some bygone time. 

Terraced paddy fields have a special beauty of their own; to my mind, it 
comes from the graceful curves of the raised pathways and earthen banks 
that frame them. This is indeed a very Japanese beauty, and the terraced 
paddy fields in the town of Katata-cho, Shiga Prefecture, are a splendid 
example. They were created some 300 years ago; each patch of arable land 
was claimed from the forest by hoes and by sweat. Of course the soil 
making the earthen banks between paddy fields is the same soil that was 
laboriously put there three centuries ago, and the plants that grow there 
have not changed over the long years. Many of these plants, such as 
Chinese bellflower, autumn bellflower and yellow valerian, are familiar 
features of the Japanese countryside. 


These paddy fields are more than just a place where rice is grown. They 
have been tended with loving care by those who work them, and in turn 
they have become a haven for a myriad of living creatures. Perhaps it is the 
ever-present signs of life that draw us so strongly to the paddy fields. When 
| look at terraced fields, | sense a symbiosis with nature that has been 
handed down through generations of country people. 

Sadly, this precious rural scenery is rapidly disappearing. There are 
fewer and fewer people ready to take over the work of the fields, but the 
biggest problem is that each individual paddy field is owned by a different 
person. The terraced paddies come from a time when everyone in a village 
would work together to maintain the village agriculture; they show the 
bonds that once linked the people of the village together as a community. 


MITSUHIKO IMAMORI is a photographer. His philosophical search for the relation- 
ship between the human and animal inhabitants of rural areas, and his thinking on our 
natural environment, have drawn attention both within Japan and overseas. 
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In Japan, it is common for each member of a family to have 
their own separate tableware. Not just chopsticks, which we 
featured in the August 2004 edition, but also plates, bowls 
and cups; each member chooses the pattern or design he 
or she likes, and then uses the same ones at every meal. 
The handle-less cups used for drinking green tea — called 
yunomi — are no exception. A husband and wife often have 
a matching pair; his very slightly larger, but both with com- 
plimenting colors and design. 

Everyday life in Japan has become very Westernized, 


VISIT US ONLINE > but back in the days when most people ate and drank sit- 


www.jfiigalio.or jp/index. e.Rtml ting on tatami mats it was common to see scenes in films 


CUP z 


MATCHING 


TEACUF 






with a husband and wife sitting together drinking green 
tea. Invariably, they would be drinking from matching 
cups. These days the setting has changed, and a couple 
are more likely to be seen sitting at a dining table or else 
in easy chairs, but the green tea in matching cups remains 
the same. 

These cups don't really lend themselves to regular tea 
or coffee. Since olden times, sitting down for a cup of 
green tea has been synonymous with relaxation and sooth- 
ing away one's troubles. And for a couple, a cup of green 
tea drunk from matching cups can be a precious, shared 


moment in today's busy world. a 
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TOKYO BIG SIGHT EVENT SCHEDULE novemser 2004—January 2005 


11/1 (Mon) - 11/8 (Mon) Trade ҰЗ000 
JIMTOF2004 (The 22nd Japan International 
Machine Tool Fair) 

JIMTOF Fair Management 

Tel: 03-5530-1333 Fax: 03-5530-1222 


11/13 (Sat) - 11/14 (Sun) Public ¥1000 
DESIGN - FESTA VOL.20 
DESIGN-FESTA-OFFICE 

Tel: 03-3479-1433 Fax: 03-3479-1498 


11/14 (Sun) Public ¥1000 
Takarajima Collection Market 23 
Takarajima Collection Market Office 

Tel: 03-3843-1290 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


11/15 (Mon) — 11/16 (Tue) Trade/Public ¥500 
Direct Marketing Fair 2004/Business Chance 
Fair 2004 

Nihon Ryutsu Sangyo Shimbunsya, inc 

Tel: 03-3661-5898 Fax: 03-3661-5509 


11/16 (Tue) - 11/19 (Fri) Trade/Public Y1000 
The 26th Japan Home & Building Show 2004 
The Secretariat of JHBS 

Tel: 03-3434-1988 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/17 (Wed) - 11/19 (Fri) Guest Only Y1000 
The 29th International Healthcare 
Engineering Exhibition 

The Secretariat of HOSPEX Japan 

Tel: 03-3434-1988 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/17 (Wed) - 11/19 (Fri) Public ¥1000 
3rd Edition Baby & Kids Fair Japan 2004 
The Secretariat of Baby & Kids Fair Japan 
Tel: 03-3434-1988 Fax: 03-3434-8076 


11/18 (Thu) - 11/19 (Fri) Public Free 
Expressway Technology Fair 
EXPRESSWAY TECHNOLOGY CENTER 
Tel: 03-3503-2328 Fax: 03-3503-2329 


11/19 (Fri) - 11/21 (Sun) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Japan International Cycle Show/Tokyo 2004 
The Secretariat of JICS, Cycle Press 

Tel: 03-3835-9296 Fax: 03-3833-8168 


11/21 (Sun) Public ¥1000 

Chara Fes 2004 Autumn 

Chara Fes Office 

Tel: 03-3843-1290 Fax: 03-3843-2400 








11/23(Tue) Public 
COMIC CITY TOKYO 107 
Akaboo 

Tel: 03-3225-8520 


11/24 (Wed) - 11/27 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 
International Furniture Fair Tokyo 2004 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
OF THE FURNITURE INDUSTRY OF JAPAN 

Tel: 03-5261-9401 Fax: 03-5261-9404 


11/24 (Wed) – 11/27 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 
International Interior Trend Show 

The 23rd JAPANTEX 2004 

JAPANTEX Secretariat 

Tel: 03-3433-4521 Fax: 03-3433-7860 


11/26 (Fri) - 11/28 (Sun) Trade/Public Y1000 
Clean Life Vision 21 2004 Tokyo 

Osaka International Trade Fair Commission 

Tel: 03-5510-3111 Fax: 03-5510-3112 


11/29 (Mon) - 11/30 (Tue) Trade/Public ¥3000 
2004 International Nail Expo 

JAPAN NAILIST ASSOCIATION 

Tel: 03-3500-1580 Fax: 03-3500-1608 


12/1 (Wed) — 12/3 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥2000 
SIS Japan 2004 (Scientific Instruments Show) 
The Nihon Kogyo Shimbun co., Ltd. 

Tel: 03-3273-6184 Fax: 03-3241-4999 


12/1 (Wed) - 12/3 (Fri) Trade/Public Y1000 
JAPAN CREATION 2005 

JAPAN CREATION Executive Committee 

Tel: 03-3661-7321 Fax: 03-3661-7333 


12/1 (Wed) — 12/3 (Fri) Public 

C&C User Forum & iEXPO 2004 

NEC Corporation Market Relations Promotion Division 
Tel: 03-3798-8667 Fax: 03-3798-0743 


12/3 (Fri) - 12/4 (Sat) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Fashion Industry System Machine & Attachment 
Exhibition 

FISMA Show Management Office 

Tel: 03-3503-7611 Fax: 03-3503-7620 


12/9 (Thu) - 12/11 (Sat) Trade/Public Free 
ECO-PRODUCTS 2004 

Eco-Products 2004 Secretariat 

Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 


12/12 (Sun) Public ¥1000 

World Hobby Festival Ariake 11 

SE Inc. 

Tel: 044-755-8898 Fax: 044-755-7530 


12/16 (Thu) — 12/18 (Sat) 
STYLE ASIA 

Mesago Messe Frankfurt Corporation 
Tel: 03-3262-8456 Fax: 03-3262-8442 


1/6 (Thu) Public Free 

New Year's Fire Review 2005 

Administration Section, Administration Division, 
Tokyo Fire Department 

Tel: 03-3212-2111 Fax: 03-3213-6094 


1/8 (Sat) – 1/10 (Mon) 
Antique Jamboree 
Antique Jamboree office 
Tel: 03-5996-4105 Fax: 03-5996-4130 


1/12 (Wed) — 1/14 (Fri) Trade Free 
International Fashion Fair 

ICS Convention Design, Inc. 

Tel: 03-3219-3561 Fax: 03-3292-1813 


1/19 (Wed) – 1/21 (Fri) Guest Only ¥5000 
1st International FUEL CELL Expo (FC Expo) 
FC EXPO Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


Trade/Public Free 


Public Y 1000 


1/19 (Wed) - 1/21 (Fri) Guest Only ¥5000 
34th INTERNEPCON JAPAN 

INTERNEPCON WORLD JAPAN 

Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/19 (Wed) - 1/21 (Fri) Guest Only ¥5000 
22th ELECTROTEST JAPAN 

ELECTROTEST JAPAN Show Management 
Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/19 (Wed) - 1/21 (Fri) Guest Only ¥5000 
6th Printed Wiring Boards Expo (PWB EXPO) 
PRINTED WIRING BOARDS EXPO 

Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/19 (Wed) - 1/21 (Fri) Guest Only ¥5000 
6th INTERNATIONAL ELECTRONIC 
COMPONENTS TRADE SHOW (ELE TRADE) 








INTERNATIONAL ELECTRONIC CONPONENTS 
TRADE SHOW Show Management 
Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/19 (Wed) - 1/21 (Fri) Guest Only ¥5000 

6th IC Packaging Technology Expo (ICP) 

IC PACKAGING TECHNOLOGY EXPO | 
Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/19 (Wed) — 1/21 (Fri) Guest Only ¥5000 

5th Fiber Optics Expo (FOE) 

FIBER OPTICS EXPO Show Management | 
Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/23 (Sun) Public ¥1000 

Takarajima Collection Market 
Takarajima Collection Market Office 

Tel: 03-3843-1290 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


1/26 (Wed) — 1/28 (Fri) Trade ¥2000 
HEALTHCARE 2005 
HEALTHCARE Management Office 


Fax: 03-5210-7038 


1/26 (Wed) — 1/28 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥2000 
Supplements & Functional Foods 2005 
Supplements & Functional Foods Managing Office | 
Fax: 03-5210-7038 | 
1/26 (Wed) — 1/29 (Sat) Guest Only ¥5000 

16th International Jewellery Tokyo 2005 

IJT Show Management (Reed Exhibitions Japan Ltd.) 
Tel: 03-3349-8503 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


1/28 (Fri) - 1/30 (Sun) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Diving Festival 2005 - Resort & Tour~ 

The Secretariat of the Diving Festival 

Tel: 03-3503-7623 Fax: 03-3503-7620 


1/30 (Sun) Public 
COMIC CITY TOKYO 108 
Akaboo 


Tel: 03-3225-8520 


The events schedule is based on 
information received from organizers. It is 
subject to change without notice. 

For more information, please contact the 
management office for each event. 
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The Science Council of Japan was established in 
January 1949 as a special agency under the juris- 
diction of the prime minister to promote science 
in government, industry and everyday life. It rep- 
resents Japanese scientists at home and abroad 
with the philosophy that science is the foundation 


upon which a civilized nation is built. 


18600 


The Council's mandate is to deliberate on im- 
portant scientific matters, implement its deci- 
sions, and promote the effective exchange of 
knowledge among researchers to achieve greater 
productivity in scientific research. Its 210 repre- 


International Con ference on 


he Ѕ5еепсе @ounal of Japan 


sentative members are elected from approximate- 
ly 760,000 scientists nationwide, and hold office 
for three years. 

The Council offers advice and recommenda- 
tions when requested by the government, and has 
authority to offer advice and opinions to the gov- 
ernment on its own initiative. 

The Council is active in the international are- 
na. It is affiliated with academic institutions, 
sends delegations to major academic conferen- 
ces, and co-sponsors and supports international 
conferences in Japan (see pages 28-29 ). 
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Nov. 10 Session 1 Facts on Asian Megacities 


Nov. Í Í Session 2 


Session 3 


Urban Material and Energy Use 
Urban Environment and Health 


Nov. 12 Session 4 
Session 5 Urban Sustainability and Safety 


Concluding Session 


Human Settlement and Planning 


Main speakers: 

Lord R. May President, Royal Society, UK 

S. Omi Regional Director, Western Pacific Regional 
Office of WHO, Philippines 

President, University College London, UK 
Deputy Director, Development Research 
Center, The State бейте of P REC. China 
Н. van Ginkel Rector, UNU, Japan. 


M. Grant 
J. Lin 


Organizer: Science Council of Japan 
Co-Organizers: ICSU, UNU, UNU-IAS м. 
Collaborators: GCP, IAC, ТАР, IHDP, PSA, 5СА | 


http://www. Bim со ‚сот “/ ung? /Andex.html 
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Japan's traditional cuisine is well known. Tempura, juicy sea- vany — haven't changed since opening over a hundred years ago. Cus- 

food deep-fried in crispy breadcrumbs. Sushi, bite-sized pieces Yr E ox tomers eat seated on tatami mats, overlooking a small garden 

of fresh fish on lightly vinegared rice. Soba noodles, made of ы ш и 7 ге the moon is reflected in a pond. The atmosphere, the setting, the food—all 

This is the cuisine of the past, чер. ae down over rp Ф. 5 ҤНҤ to have come from a page in the long and colorful history of Japan. Dining 
ita {йашап like this is the perfect way to experience the "real" Japan. 


4 the Keisei Line. + Asakusa is five minutes from Ueno on the subwav Ginza Line. 
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TOWN PLANNING 


Two historical buildings in 
Yokoliama have been saved 
for posteritv. finding a new 
lease of life as art centers. 


he city of Yokohama played a pivotal 
role during Japan's period of modern- 
ization at the end of the 19th century 
and the beginning of the 20th cen- 





tury. For two and a half centuries dur- 
ing the Edo period (1603-1867) Japan had pursued a 
policy of national isolation, strictly limiting all contact 
with the outside world. In 1859, as the Edo period was 
coming to a close, the Port of Yokohama was opened 
to foreign trade. Previously just a small backwater, 
Yokohama rapidly grew into a major city, importing 
goods and ideas from overseas and spreading them to 
the rest of the country. 

As foreign trade developed in Yokohama, many 
Western-style buildings of brick and stone were built 
there to house banks and trading companies, and to act 
as customs houses and warehouses. Until that time 
buildings had always been made of wood, and the 
brick buildings were a symbol of the port's new-found 
prosperity. 

Yokohama's relative importance as a port later 
waned as a result of changes in international trade and 
the shipping industry. Another blow was the collapse of 
the economic bubble in the early 1990s, after which the 
financial world was forced to reorganize; a number of 
buildings that had housed banks along Bashamichi 
Street, once the center of the city's foreign trade and 
commercial activity, were left empty as a result of merg- 
ers or closures. It looked as though these historical 
buildings would simply be torn down. 

Anxious to preserve their heritage, local residents 
came up with a number of innovative ideas to save the 
buildings, and in January 2004 the city government 
launched the Creative City Yokohama redevelopment 
concept. "Unlike conventional urban renewal projects 
that assume large-scale construction, this concept aims 
to pursue more creative approaches that bring new life 
to Yokohama's urban centers based on the city's 
unique historical heritage and culture," explains Michio 
Oga of the city's Urban Planning Bureau. 


Ihe first floor hall of BankART 1929 Yokohama 
The classical design of the hall makes a surprisingly 
good backdrop for displays of contemporary art 


МЈ 


Right : The exterior of BankART 1929 Yokohama 
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This concept can be seen in action in the BankART 
1929 project, which started in March 2004. Two build- 
ings that once housed banks are now being used to 
good effect by local citizens as art centers. Under this 


project, the former Yokohama branch of the Daiichi Bank 
has become the home to BankART 1929 Yokohama, and 
BankART 1929 Bashamichi is being held at the former 
Yokohama branch of the Fuji Bank. Both buildings were 


built in 1929 on Bashamichi Street in the Kannai district 
of Yokohama. “Banks and other early examples of 
Western-style architecture add to Yokohama's appeal as 
the starting point of Japan's wave of modernization over 
100 years ago," continues Oga. "We don't want to simply 
restore and preserve these buildings — we want them to 
play a more active role in revitalizing the city's streets." 

BankART 1929 has featured a wide range of events 
related to the arts, from plays and dance performances 
to art exhibitions, concerts, lectures, seminars, and 
workshops. There is also an "Artist in Studio" program 
which provides low-cost studio space to artists. The 
BankART project is coordinated by an NPO (not-for- 
profit organization) hired by the City of Yokohama, and 
Is a progressive example of how public facilities can be 
operated. "We are fortunate to have these buildings 
where we can produce art in an atmosphere that is rich 
in history and also lies within a major city," comments 
Osamu Ikeda of the NPO. "We would like BankART 
1929 to be a place where even people who do not nor- 
mally have any contact with art can come in and learn 
something. | think office workers who come in can gain 
from their encounters with artists, and the artists in turn 
can be stimulated by being the focus of attention. 
These energies coming together could be a dynamic 
force, giving new life to the neighborhood." Bi 


— TADAHIRO OHKOSHI 
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Many of the fashions that sweep tlie nation first come 
out of the shops of the Shibuya 109 building. 


Tokyo is a seething metropolis, adopted by fashion-conscious high 
made up of districts that sometimes school girls — can be traced back to 
feel like separate cities in their own Shibuya 109. For example, there is 
right. One of these is Shibuya, the ganguro (tanned face) look, 
which holds a special place in the which has a heavy sunbed tan and 
hearts of young people in their late bleached blond hair. More extreme 
teens and early twenties. Shibuya is isthe yamanba look, which takes its 
a fashion center — people come name from 4 mythical ogress. and 
here to buy the latest fashions, OF to adds to the ganguro look with 

be seen wearing them. The fashions wilder hairstyles and outrageous 


which start up in Shibuya usually makeup. Then there are platform 
spread around the entire country. boots, some a5 high as 20 centime- 
At the heart of this area is the ters..-. 
Shibuya 109 building, home to many Many of these fashions brought 
of the shops that set the trends. startled reactions from the older 
Shibuya 109 Is а favorite haunt of generation, but they were symbolic 
high school girls and young Women. of the new freedom that young fe- 
Many of the fashions that have males were finding. The fashions 
swept the country since the latter that emerge from Shibuya 109 


half of the 199057 particu- come and go quickly, though, 
and uninitiated visitors to 
Shibuya never know exactly 
what to expect, depending on 
what is happening in Shibuya 
109, the main streets in front | 
of Shibuya station may be K 
full of people in tropical En / 
colors one day, and in 
Harlem street fashion 
the next — such is the 
influence of Shibuya 
109. The fame of 
Shibuya 109 has 
spread overseas, 
and many visitors 
from Asia and 
Western coun- 
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tries often make à beeline for the 
building when they visit Tokyo. Pop 
stars such as Britney Spears, and 
Many Overseas fashion designers 
have been Spotted checking out 





















































what Shibuya 109 has to offer. 


How has Shibuya 109 managed 


Popular because the people produc. 


ing them are the Same age as the 
to stay at the forefront of fashion for 


50 long? When it first opened in 


1979, the Shibuya 109 building 


housed a number of general cloth- 
ing retail outlets. With the bursting 


customers, and they understand 
exactly what the customers want.” 

The staff in the shops play a vital 
role as fashion leaders. Young 


Women who come to Shibuya 199 
of the bubble economy in the early 


905, sales plummeted and a new 
direction Was needed to ensure the 
Survival of Shibuya 109. The build- 


see the shop staff wearing the latest 
fashions, and dre keen to copy 
them this is how fads are created. 


The most Popular shops pull in prof- 
ing’s Operating company changed its 


target, looking instead to females in 
the age range of 16 to 23. The SUC- 


cess of this market Strategy saw 
Overall sales rise year on year, 


reaching 23.5 billion yen in 2003. 


“We are Very careful about 


What comes out of Shibuya 109," 


explains Shozo Kita, PR 
spokesman for TMD 
Corporation, which operates 
the Shibuya 109 building. 


its of around 100 million yen per 
month, and are гип by young, ener- 
getic female staff and designers in 
their early twenties. 

Shibuya 109 is Careful not to 
Stagnate. It began a new Project this 
year entitled the 109 STAGE, which 
allows shops without much ехрегі- 
епсе or capital to Open in the 
Shibuya 109 building for a limited 

Period of time: there are now five 


shops on a one-year contract. This 
"When deciding which Shops kind of experimentation has allowed 
сап open in Shibuya 109, we Shibuya 109 to remain fresh. 
look at the plans and the The TMD Corporation js cur- 
merchandise of prospective rently working on a Secret project 
| g j 
tenants to see if they offer which it says will put Shibuya 109 
| LU SL originality. We go for firmly in the center or Japan's fash- 
КА Е 5-6-6. А shops that will self goods ion world But this is probably ип- 
oy 4224 Т”, еф а ч 
2 T, 2 Estes Ж that can only be pur. necessary — for a great many of the 
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1095 most popular shop 


Also, most of the fash- 
ion designers Work- 
ing for the shops are 
young women. They 
all have experience 
as Shop staff, and 
have developed a 
keen eye for 
Which goods will 
sell. Shibuya 109 
products are 
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Restoring an Asian Cultural Asset 
azing on this temple, one is entranced. It is a 
wonder that simply defies the imagination," 
wrote Henri Mouhot, the French explorer 

credited with the "re-discovery" of the Angkor temple 

complex in the 19th century. Mouhot was astonished 
by the scale of the vast ruins of the Angkor complex, 
the largest compound of stone Buddhist temples in 

Southeast Asia. 

However, the cultural treasure of which Mouhot 
spoke so highly is today in danger of crumbling away. 
Angkor Wat and the other temples in the extensive 
complex were designated as a UNESCO World 
Heritage site in 1992, but at the same time Angkor 
was also inscribed on the World Heritage in Danger 
list. The sandstone and laterite that are the main 
building materials of Angkor continue to be worn 
away by the harsh climate and heavy wind and rain. 

Surveys and restoration of the site were carried 
out under the auspices of the Ecole Francaise 





d'Extreme Orient (EFEO) of France from the begin- 
ning of the 20th century onwards, but these efforts 
came to a halt in the 1970s due to civil war and other 
problems. Restoration work did not get back into full 
swing until peace was restored in Cambodia in the 
1990s. There is now a sort of restoration field day un- 
derway, with aid pouring in from France, Germany, 
Italy, China, the United States, Switzerland and oth- 
ers. Japan has also played a major role in the restora- 
tion efforts through its ODA. 

In 1994, in response to a request from the govern- 
ment of Cambodia, Japan dispatched the Japanese 
Government Team for Safeguarding Angkor (JSA), 
headed by Professor Takeshi Nakagawa of Waseda 
University. Today, five Japanese experts in areas such 
as restoration and contractor management are sta- 
tioned full-time in Angkor. There are also 197 local 
Cambodian staff working with the JSA. Funding for 
the team is provided through the UNESCO/Japan 
Trust Fund for the Preservation of World Cultural 
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Heritage, a fund set up to help preserve tangible cul- 
tural assets. 

Phase one of the team's work has already been 
completed, with the partial dismantling and restora- 
tion of the northern library of Bayon Temple. Phase 
two is currently underway with work on restoring 
Prasat Suor Prat, the northern library inside the outer- 
most enclosure of Angkor Wat, and other parts of the 
complex. Completion of phase two is expected in 
2005. 

The work carried out by the JSA is notable for its 
Asian approach. Most restoration work by European 
and US-led groups has been done using concrete; in 
contrast, the JSA has built foundations with the tradi- 
tional Japanese tataki method. First, sand and slaked 
lime are worked together, and then the material is 
pounded to create a firm base. There were concerns 
that the tataki method would not be strong enough; 
sand from the Angkor site was shipped to Japan, 
where after numerous tests researchers proved the 


Left: Restoration of the Northern Library of Angkor Wat. 


of Angkor Wat. 


tataki method to be strong and 
stable enough. Concerns laid to 


rest, the traditional material was 
put to work. "Cambodia has an 
average 1.32 meters of rainfall 
every year. Using sand as the 
main construction material — just 
as in the original structures — al- 
lows rainwater to drain away 
naturally," explains Yasushi 
Akazawa, director of the JSA Siem Reap office. This 
traditional Japanese approach has garnered great at- 
tention from other countries’ restoration teams. 

The JSA is also concentrating its efforts on the de- 
velopment of human resources. "The JSA's ultimate 
goal is to enable the Cambodian people to carry out 
their own restoration projects,” says Akazawa. "We've 
established a human resources development pro- 
gram at the Royal University of Fine Arts (RUFA) in 
Phnom Penh, and we are working to foster the next 
generation of restoration specialists.” In addition to 
the government-sponsored JSA team, there is also a 
team from Sophia University working in Cambodia. 
The Sophia University Angkor International Mission 
carries out restoration work and trains historical site 
preservationists and stonemasons. 

Soeur Sothy, who completed the architecture 
course at RUFA and has been working as Chief Expert 
for JSA for two years, is one of the human resources 
training program graduates. "| participated in a short- 


Below: Tourists wait for sunset at the central temple 





term JSA program when | was a university student," 
he says. "After hearing Professor Nakagawa lecture 
on the significance of these historical ruins and the 
greatness of the Khmer people who built them, | de- 
cided | wanted to be a restoration specialist myself. 
We still need help from other countries, but in 1995 
the government established the Authority for the 
Protection and Management of Angkor and the 
Region of Siem Reap (APSARA). | think that in the 
near future we Cambodians will be able to carry out 
the restoration ourselves." 

The outline of Angkor graces the national flag of 
Cambodia, showing just how much the Angkor com- 
plex is a cultural and emotional touchstone for the 
Cambodian people. Angkor was eliminated from the 
World Heritage in Danger list in July this year. 


Danger! Mines! 
s in other countries, Japanese ODA in Cambodia 
is not limited to cultural cooperation. It is put 
to use in a variety of ways. 

"Infrastructure, human resources, the legal system, 
and so many other things in Cambodia were de- 
stroyed by a quarter of a century of civil conflict and 
other upheavals," says Fumiaki Takahashi, the 
Japanese ambassador to Cambodia. "That is why de- 
velopment assistance is needed in so many areas, in- 
cluding transportation infrastructure, medical care, 
and education. It has only been 10 years since the 

Continued on page 12 
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A Cambodian Mine Action Centre (CMAC) mobile platoon 
member prods the ground with a rod to determine the location 
of a landmine in the commune of Prek Moy, Pursat province. 








Continued from page 9 
conflict ended. It will probably take twice as long to 
rebuild what was lost." 

The negative legacies of civil strife still hinder 
community rebuilding. Unexploded ordnance 
(UXO) and landmines left behind after the conflict 
ceased present a huge obstacle to development. 

A little over four hours by car from Phnom Penh 
lies the commune of Prek Moy, in Pursat province. 
Wooden houses with raised floors dot the countryside, 
and water buffalo graze contentedly. To all appear- 
ances this is an idyllic village, but the scenic view hides 
a bleak reality. The leader of the 115th Mobile Platoon 
of the Cambodian Mine Action Centre (CMAC), Sao 
Yath, says grimly, "Thirteen people in this area have al- 
ready stepped on landmines. Five of those people 
died." CMAC teams like Sao Yath's are responsible for 
the dearing and disposing of landmines. 

The 115th Mobile Platoon has already covered 
one-third of the 15-hectare assignment they began in 
June of this year; so far they have found 64 land- 
mines and five items of unexploded ordnance. The 
area they have yet to search is roped off. Signs mark 
the danger zone — a skull on a crimson background 
accompanied by the words "Danger! Mines!” 





Right: Containers stacked on a ship at Sihanoukville Port. 
Below: Work is underway on the new pier at Sihanoukville 
Port, funded with loan assistance from Japan. 


Clearing mines under the blazing sun is hard 
work. First, the thick vegetation must be cleared 
away. Then, workers wearing full protective gear of 
vests and helmets survey every inch of ground. Their 
tools are metal detectors and mine detection dogs 
trained to react to the scent of explosives. When a 
metal detector emits a high-pitched sound, a worker 
then carefully inserts a rod called a "prodder" into 
the ground to determine the shape of the detected 
item. Five landmines were found on the single day 
that APP Japan+ was with the 115th Mobile Platoon. 

There are believed to be six million landmines still 
buried in Cambodia, and even more UXO. Every year 
roughly 850 people fall victim to these vestiges of 
war. Most of the maimed and killed are between the 
ages of 19 and 31, which poses a particular obstacle 
to development in rural agricultural areas. 

"The government has set a goal of eliminating the 
negative impact of landmines by 2020. Landmines 
pose a serious obstade to the building of basic infra- 
structure, from roads to schools," explains Heng 
Ratana, Deputy Director General of the CMAC. From 
1992 through last year, the CMAC amassed an impres- 
sive record of 184,370 anti-personnel mines, 3,581 
anti-tank mines, and 760,466 items of 
unexploded ordnance neutralized. 

“We could never have come this far 
without the support of Japan and other 
countries,” emphasizes Ratana. The 
CMAC depends on the UNDP Trust 
Fund supported by the contributions of 
donor countries and on bilateral aid to 
fund about 95% of its activities. Japan 
has donated a total of approximately 
USS10 million through the UNDP as of 
2003 (donations made in yen, one dol- 
lar is approx. 110 yen). Furthermore, 
approximately USS4.0 million has been 
extended as grassroots grant assistance 
under the program of Grant Assistance 
for Grassroots Human Security Projects. 
Japan has also extended US$30.5 mil- 
lion in general grant aid. Funds like 
these go to pay for metal detectors and 
other equipment. Heavy-duty bush cut- 
ters donated by Japan can clear away 
undergrowth three times more effi- 
ciently than when it is done by hand, 


and they free up personnel for 
other demining tasks. The big 
machines have been very well 
received by the members of 
the demining teams. Two 
Japanese specialists have been 
dispatched by the Japan 
International Cooperation 
Agency (JICA) to the CMAC to 
help build an information sys- 
tem and provide maintenance 
for transportation equipment. 
Three o'clock in the after- 
noon, and the CMAC 115th 
Mobile Platoon finishes up its 
workday by detonating and de- 
stroying the landmines and 
UXO found that day. Explosives 
are laid alongside the mines, 
and a fuse is set. The cache is 
manually detonated from a dis- 
tance of 200 meters; there is a 
huge roar, and a column of 
black smoke. With the tense 
day now safely over, the mem- 
bers of the 115th Mobile 
Platoon allow a little of their re- 
lief to show through. But with 
so many of these cruel weapons still buried, their 





work is far from over. 


Improved Port Facilities 
ambodia still suffers from the lingering after- 
effects of its drawn-out civil war, but there are 
also some encouraging signs of hope. Stirrings 
of new life can certainly be seen in Sihanoukville, a 
city on the Gulf of Thailand about 240 kilometers 
southwest of Phnom Penh. 

An expanse of sparkling white sand, stretching for 
several miles under an arching blue sky; 
Sihanoukville is known as Cambodia's top beach re- 
sort, but it is also the country's largest hub for mar- 
itime trade. Cambodia has only two international 
ports — Sihanoukville and Phnom Penh, which lies оп 
the Mekong River. Phnom Penh is a river port, so 
there are limits to the size of ship it can accommo- 
date. As Cambodia's only sea port, Sihanoukville han- 
dles the vast majority of the international cargo 


carried in and out on large ships. 

The volume handled by Sihanoukville has in- 
creased dramatically since the end of civil strife. In 
1991, the port handled 130,000 tons of cargo. By 
1994 this had increased to 560,000 tons, and by 
1998 to 880,000 tons. At the same time, the port has 
become better equipped to handle standard cargo 
containers. Colorful mountains of stacked containers 
from countries all over the world fill the container 
yard, while movable gantry cranes hum overhead. 

However, the port only has two piers, and its facili- 
ties are old. The older of the two piers, used for gen- 
eral cargo, was completed using aid from France in 
1959. The 350-meter newer pier was completed in 
1969. The older pier in particular is showing its age, 
and sooner or later will become unusable. In re- 
sponse to a request from the Cambodian govern- 
ment, in 1999 Japan agreed to provide approximately 
USS40 million in ODA in the form of loan assistance 
through the Japan Bank for International Cooperation 
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(JBIC) in order to fund dredging of the harbor and 
construction of a new container terminal. This was the 
first instance of cooperation through a yen loan since 
the ending of civil conflict in Cambodia. Reclamation 
to create a 240-meter extension of the port began in 
April 2002. That work was almost complete as of 
September this year, but in the meantime container 
cargo volume doubled during the four years leading 
up to 2002, far exceeding expectations. An additional 
loan outlay of approximately USS40 million to fund а 
further 160-meter extension and other work was 
agreed in September this year. 

Exports of goods such as textile products to 
Europe and North America underlie this phenomenal 
growth. Sihanoukville and Phnom Penh are linked by 
Highway 4, built with the help of American aid. 
Numerous garment factories can be found in the 
area surrounding Phnom Penh and all along 
Highway 4. "Highway 4 is called our 'growth corri- 
dor," says Lou Kim Chhun, Director General of the 





Sihanoukville Autonomous Port. The Cambodian 
government, in partnership with JICA, carried out a 
study on the ripple effect which the movement of 
goods between Sihanoukville and Phnom Penh has 
on domestic industry. The study demonstrated a pos- 
itive effect on each of the five provinces lying along 
Highway 4. 

"We have already secured 54 hectares of land lying 
above the port for use as a free trade zone to better at- 
tract foreign investment. Growth of the port will trans- 
late into growth for Cambodia as a whole. Without 
cooperation from other countries, this kind of vision 
would not exist," comments Kim Chhun. 

Political stability took hold with the administration 
of Prime Minister Hun Sen in November 1998. Since 
then Cambodia has exhibited steady development, 
with an average GDP growth rate of over six percent 
since 1999. It seems likely that a wave of economic 
development will flow across Cambodia from the 
port of Sihanoukville. 


MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE DEVELOPING WORLD 
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member countries of the OECD's Development 
Assistance Committee (DAC), after the United 
States. 

What are the current international trends for de- 
velopment assistance? Most programs since the be- 
ginning of the 1990s have focused on the 
development of human resources, aiming to help 
the world's poorest people. A report adopted by 
DAC member countries in 1996 set forth strategic 
orientations for development cooperation into the 
21st century. The report set a goal of reducing by 
half the proportion of people living in extreme 
poverty by 2015. This goal was again adopted at 
the Millennium Summit in 2000. During the 19905, 

a downturn in the financial conditions in the indus- 
trialized countries contributed to a sense of "aid fa- 
tigue," but the 9/11 terrorist attacks on the United 
States brought a renewed realization that poverty 
can give rise to terrorism. The past few years have 
thus seen an international trend toward more active 
implementation of ODA. 

With evolution of the international environment 
continuing apace, Japan has revised its ODA charter, 
striving to enhance the transparency and efficiency of 
its aid programs. The stated objective of Japan's re- 
vised ODA Charter is "to contribute to the peace and 
development of the international community, and 
thereby to help ensure Japan's own security and 
prosperity." In order to achieve this objective, the 
Charter places a dual focus on peace-building and 
human security. In focusing on human security, the 
revised approach alters course from the conventional 
method of supplying aid on a country basis. Rather, 


Japanese people face off to play a traditional Iraqi game 


JICA booth at the International Cooperation Festival. 


The International Cooperation Festival was held at Hibiya Park on 
October 6 and 7 to celebrate 50 years of ODA. 


the approach aims to protect the dignity of individu- 
als, which may at times be threatened by a govern- 
ment or state. This shift to a person-based approach 
is perhaps the most significant change in the revised 
ODA Charter. 

The Charter also clarifies Japan's ODA policy stance 
as based on careful selection of the recipient and con- 
centration of resources, and it specifies Asia as a prior- 
ity region. Careful research into the conditions of each 
recipient country in order to provide efficient aid that 
meets the recipient country's needs is noted as an- 
other important principle. In the past, Japan's ODA 
was generally aid-on-demand cooperation provided 
in response to a request from a recipient country. 

Now, in addition to that approach, aid- 
related organizations including the 
Japanese embassy, JICA and the Japan 
Bank for International Cooperation 
(JBIC) set up an ODA task force to 
meet representatives of a recipient 
country to discuss assistance needs. 

Japan's ODA has come to a turning 
point. Today, assistance programs and 
institutions are incorporating a variety 
of reforms, including the revised ODA 
Charter. The future will likely demand 
that Japan's ODA continue to respond 
flexibly to changing conditions both at 
home and abroad. 


<-> Japan joins the Colombo Plan 
for Cooperative Development. 


November 1954 һеріпе tie раутелг о! 
war reparations to Burma (present-day Myanmar). 


February 1958 
Japan's first loan assistance is a yen loan to India. 


—. ".. Overseas Economic Cooperation 
Fund (OECF) established. 


vo. Development Assistance 
Committee (DAC) established. Japan joins as an 
original member state. 


—.. Јарап joins the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD). 


' `. General Grant Aid commences. 


October 1972 
Fund for International Exchanges established. 


222222 Japan International Cooperation 
Agency (ЛСА) established. 


December 1989 
Japan becomes top donor of international aid. 


June 1992 
ODA Charter approved at Cabinet meeting. 


222222 Offidal announcement of medium- 
term plan for overseas development assistance. 


^.  . арап Bank for International 
Cooperation (JBIC) established from OECF and the 
Export-mport Bank of Japan. 


September 2000 з 


.  —- Japan hosts the World Summit on 
Sustainable Development. 


Major review of the ODA Charter. 








Residents of the Payatas district are able to receive free medical 
examinations at the Community Care Center, established by the 
Intercommunication Center for Asia and Nippon (ICAN) with 
support from the Japan International Cooperation Agency 
(JICA). Dr. Melchor J. Gabagat (right) is the physician in charge, 
and Yoko Ito (center) is a staff member of ICAN. 





Support for those Most in Need 
n the outskirts of Quezon City in the northeast 
section of Metro Manila is Payatas, an area 
that shows the bleaker side of Philippine soci- 
ety. Payatas has come to be known as the "second 
Smoky Mountain." 

The original Smoky Mountain was a garbage 
dump in Tondo, a slum neighborhood located along 
Manila Bay. It got its name from the fumes that arose 
when the accumulated garbage spontaneously com- 
busted. Smoky Mountain was closed down in 1995, 
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and the Payatas district was designated to replace it 
as Metro Manila's new dump. Since then, the waste 
generated by the approximately 2.5 million citizens of 
Quezon City, amounting to about 500 truckloads or 
about 7,000 cubic meters of garbage per day, has 
been transported into Payatas. 

The dump has turned into a mountain of garbage 
over 30 meters high —the height of a 10-storey build- 
ing —spread over 10 hectares. It is home to the in- 
habitants of a slum community who make their living 
as scavengers, foraging through the garbage for any 





sellable recyclable materials, such as aluminum cans 
or other metal objects, plastics, glass, and cardboard. 

The majority of these scavengers are people who 
relocated to Manila from rural areas in search of work 
but who ultimately were forced to settle in Payatas 
with their families because they were unable to find a 
job. A full day's work collecting recyclable items 
under the hot sun, surrounded by the flies and the 
stench of garbage, brings in an average of 100 pesos 
(about two dollars) or at most 200 pesos (about four 
dollars) per person. 





"Due to poverty and bad living conditions, many 


residents of this community suffer from illnesses 
such as measles, pneumonia, and tuberculosis," says 
Yoko Ito, one of the staff at the Manila office of the 
Intercommunication Center for Asia and Nippon 
(ICAN). "Also, malnutrition is a widespread problem 
among pregnant women, nursing mothers, and in- 
fants." Since 1997 ICAN has worked to raise the living 
standards of the poverty-stricken population of the 
Payatas district through basic aid activities such as 
meal programs for malnourished children from six 


Left: The mountain of garbage in the Payatas district is known as the “second 
Smoky Mountain." Every day Payatas residents, many still children, climb the garbage 
heap to scavenge for recyclable materials under indescribably squalid conditions. 


Below: The slum quarters in the Payatas district. In the Phase 2 area, where ICAN 
Carries Out its services, approximately 1,000 families, or approximately 5,000 people, 
make their living by scavenging through the garbage. 


months to three years of age, 
and donations of medical sup- 
plies. In addition, since 1999 it 
has conducted a vocational train- 
ing program to enable residents 
to make a living without relying 
on recyclable waste collection. 

“Through our activities, we 
have found out that the residents 
of Payatas want a medical facility 
that they can use without having 
to worry about money,” says Ito. 
“Also, the participants in our vo- 
cational training program were 
Starting to voice a desire to play a 
useful role in the community.” In 
response, in July 2003 ICAN cre- 
ated the Community Care Center 
(CCC) as a base for providing 
medical services to the residents 
of the Phase 2 area of the Payatas district. In 
November of that year, ICAN and the Japan 
International Cooperation Agency (JICA) jointly initi- 
ated the Improvement of Healthcare and Increase of 
Income in the Payatas District Project, which builds on 
the work of the CCC. 

A key aim of this project is to foster five or more 
volunteer staff who will support the CCC's activities as 
Community Health Workers (CHWs). ICAN plans to 
draw on the experience and networks it has culti- 
vated thus far to recruit interested individuals among 





the female residents of Payatas and train them to be- 
come CHWs. Through these CHWs, ICAN hopes to 
transfer knowledge and technology that will improve 
the health conditions of local residents and raise the 
medical standards in the region. 

The Japan International Cooperation Agency 
(JICA) has placed this project under its Grassroots 
Technical Assistance Program, which supports NGOs 
and other organizations that conduct activities with 
the potential to make a direct impact at local level. 
Over the 17 months from November 2003 to March 
2005, JICA is providing approximately USS91,000 in 
aid to support the costs of payments to doctors, and 
medical and food supplies. The Quezon City Health 
Department is cooperating in the project by provid- 
ing doctor referrals. 

Dr. Melchor J. Gabagat, a physician at the Quezon 
City Health Department, is in charge of administering 
free medical examinations to local residents twice a 
week at the CCC. He holds the work of CHWs in high 
regard, stating, "The CHWs are from the local com- 
munity, and they make residents who have any sort 
of medical concern feel comfortable about visiting 
the CCC. These initial visits are the first step toward 
detecting illnesses in the early stages, and toward 
proper treatment." 

With the support of JICA, ICAN has established itself 
in the community, working together with local people 
to help those suffering from poverty in the lower eche- 
lons of society. The new shape of Japan's ODA is giv- 
ing rise to steady results in the Payatas district. 
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Helping Women Work 
he gap between the rich and poor has long 
been a problem for Philippine society. Women 
in particular occupy a weak position socially, 
and tend to be the ones who suffer most from the 
poverty divide. 

"In the Philippines, the old-fashioned view that a 
woman's place is in the home is most firmly rooted 
among the lower-income classes, which make up al- 
most 40 percent of the country's population," states 
Tomoko Otsuka, a Japan International Cooperation 
Agency (JICA) Long-Term Expert working at the 
Technical Education and Skills Development 
Authority (TESDA) Women's Center in Manila. "This 
attitude has made it difficult for impoverished 
women to gain employment, and is one of the rea- 
sons for their low socioeconomic status. Women in 
the Philippines need vocational training and eco- 
nomic empowerment to escape the poverty trap." 

TESDA is the Philippine government's main 
agency for human resource development, and it is 
working in collaboration with the Japanese govern- 
ment to strengthen occupational training for women. 
The TESDA Women's Center, where Otsuka works, 
was opened in 1998 with grant aid from Japan total- 
ing US$24 million. After the center opened JICA dis- 
patched experts on gender issues, and they have 
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been providing the necessary technical guidance for 
the center's vocational training programs. Otsuka is 
one such expert. 

The TESDA Women's Center offers 12 courses in 
nine different occupational fields, ranging from tradi- 
tionally ^women-oriented" areas such as food pro- 
cessing, sewing, and hotel restaurant food 
preparation and waitressing to traditionally "men- 
oriented" areas such as welding and automotive me- 
chanics. To enroll in a course, applicants must have 
at least a high school degree (compulsory education 
in the Philippines consists of six years of elementary 
school and four years of high school). Enrollment is 
free, but the applicant must pass a basic screening 
that indudes an aptitude test. Upon completion of 
the approximately six-month training course, partici- 
pants become eligible to receive the National 
Certificate Level 1, a vocational license issued by the 
Philippine government. 

The thirteenth course cycle currently in progress 
has 228 participants. Since opening in 1998, the cen- 
ter has produced a total of over 1,700 course gradu- 
ates. “These graduates include women who have 
gone on to successfully start their own micro- 
enterprises, such as a homemade confectionary 
shop, and women who are now working as sales en- 
gineers at car dealerships,” states Michiyo 








Hashiguchi, another JICA Long-Term Expert working 


at the Women’s Center. 

In order to build on these results, the TESDA 
Women's Center launched the Project on Gender 
Responsive Employability and Training (Project 
GREAT) in February 2004. “Rather than just offering 
training, we also wanted to make sure as many 
women as possible to find work after completing of 
the course,” explains Hashiguchi. “Under Project 


GREAT we want to make reference materials available 
by setting up a library and a database of information. 
We ultimately hope to make policy recommendations 


to the Philippine government that will lead to the 
strengthening of women's socioeconomic status." 
Over a three-year period set to end in February 2007, 
the Japanese government will give support through 
JICA induding projects aimed at providing information 
on business startups and counseling. 


The activities of the TESDA Women's Center have 
garnered much attention at both domestic and inter- 
national level. Neighboring Southeast Asian countries 
have even sent study missions to learn about the 
center's programs. With the support of Japanese 
ODA, the impact of the TESDA Women's Center may 
very well spread in the near future to enhance the 
status of women not only in the Philippines but in 
other Asian countries as well. 





Above: The TESDA Women's Center offers a course in dressmaking. 
During the six-month course the trainees become proficient in the use 
of sewing machines, and by the time they finish they are able to make 
shirts and other articles of clothing from scratch. 


Far left: As part of the Hotel Restaurant Management course, the 
TESDA Women's Center gives a component course in food and bever- 
age services. This course is popular among trainees as the field has 
many job opportunities for women. 
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TAKING BASEBALL TO SRI LANKA 





apans ODA is administered via the Japan 
International Cooperation Agency (JICA). The 
President of JICA is Sadako Ogata, who was appointed 
on October 1, 2003. Ogata had extensive experience in in- 
ternational asistance efforts from her time with the United 
Nations High Commission for Refugees (UNHCR); during 
the decade stretching from 1991, Ogata was involved in 
numerous complex humanitarian aid projects with the 
UNHCR, including the Kurdish refugee problems in Iraq, 
humanitarian aid to refugees from the former Yugoslavia, 
and the floods of refugees of both the Tutsi and Hutu 
tribes fleeing from the ravages of the civil war in Rwanda. 
Upon assuming her position as President of JICA, Ogata 
strongly advocated a new, hands-on approach toward 
Тарап 8 overseas as- 
sistance and support 
efforts. She insisted 
that a close-up, on- 
site view of aid issues 
must be taken; only 
by doing this can 
JICA ensure that as- 
sistance efforts in de- 
veloping countries 
are being channeled 
to the problem areas 
with the minimum 
of delay. At the end of March this year, Ogata announced 
that the main pillars of her reforms of JICA would be on- 
site observations; human security; and efficient, effective 


and rapid operations. Since April, she has led the JICA 


staff in ensuring that her reform program is being imple- 


mented. 

Under the reform program, overseas offices have been 
given more staff and more power to take independent de- 
cisions. Aid for developing countries has been targeted at 
increasing the administrative capabilities of regional com- 
munities, rather than concentrating on giving support to 
national governments. There has also been strengthened 
support for Africa, whereas in the past most of Japan's 
ODA had been targeted at Asia. The reform program also 
calls for tangible results in its assistance programs. 

In March this year, Ogata made personal inspection 
tours to various sites in Vietnam and Cambodia, and in 
April she visited Kenya, Ethiopia, Senegal and South Africa 
to ensure that her reforms were bearing fruit. While there, 
she also entered into frank discussions with heads of state 
and representatives of other aid institutions. Through her 
visits to sites where Japan’s ODA is being administered, 
Sadako Ogata has shown her vitality and enthusiasm to 


make a real difference. 








JAPAN S ODA: PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 


Tsuneo Sugishita has seen many ODA projects first hand. He 
looks at how Japan's ODA program has developed, and how it 


should move in the future. 


have been observing Japan's ODA initiatives since 

1989, when I traveled to Indonesia and Papua New 

Guinea as a newspaper reporter to cover local 
ODA projects. Looking back, Japan's ODA in the 
1970s and 80s was very different from what it is 
now. 

In 1989, Japan became the leading ODA donor 
among advanced countries engaged in development 
aid. Even so, during the 70s and 80s Japan was re- 
garded as a "developing donor country"; this meant 
that Japan had not matured as a donor country — 
even though it was giving a huge quantity in finan- 
cial terms, this ODA was lacking in quality. | myself 
observed several wasteful projects when | visited 
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ODA project sites as a journalist. For example, in 
Senegal, fishing vessels that had been donated by 





Japanese ambassador to Cambodia Fumiaki Takahashi (left) 
at the Grant Aid Assistance Ceremony in Phnom Penh, 
September 2004. 


Japan were being left unused because of insufficient 
parts. In Kalimantan, Indonesia, expensive electron 
microscopes provided by Japan had deteriorated be- 
yond repair because it was not possible to control the 
humidity level in the area's tropical rainforest climate. 
| believe the reason for this waste was an emphasis 
on quantity rather than quality; Japan had a huge 
trade surplus, which it was keen to recycle, and ODA 
projects received a large budget allocation with insuf- 
ficient thought given to how to use the money. 

Since the latter half of the 1990s, however, 
Japan's ODA has been changing. For one, the agen- 
cies that actually carry out Japan's ODA initiatives 
have been steadily gaining expertise. The Japan 
International Cooperation Agency (JICA), one of the 
executing agencies of Japan's ODA, now has more 
staff than ever and is using far more effective meth- 
ods of obtaining data. Wasteful projects have been 
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cut back, and Japan has become capable of im- 
plementing extremely well targeted ODA. 

One positive characteristic of Japan's ODA is 
the attitude with which it is carried out, which 
can be seen in the earnestness and sincerity of 
the implementing agencies. ODA projects initi- 
ated by Europe and the United States are often 
carried out on a contractual basis. If a breach of 
contract occurs on the part of the recipient 
country, the project may be terminated immedi- 
ately. In Japan's case, even if a breach of con- 
tract occurs and a project goes over budget, the 
implementing agency will generally take some sort of 
follow-up measures or other means to ensure that 
the project is completed. In a project involving the 
transfer of agricultural technology, for example, the 
implementing agency will work side-by-side with lo- 
cals. The earnest attitude of Japan's ODA agencies is 
no doubt appreciated by the aid recipients, and is a 
commendable aspect of their work. 

Another positive feature of Japan's ODA is its prin- 





ciple of placing importance on self-help efforts. 
Specifically, this refers to a policy of asking recipient 
countries to repay ODA loans when possible. Of 
course, this policy is not applied to countries lacking 
the means to do so— only to countries that have the 
capability. There is a tendency among the interna- 
tional community to encourage assistance in the 
form of grants rather than loans, but Japan's basic 
stance is to help countries to help themselves as far 
as possible. Essentially, Japan seeks to guide coun- 
tries toward development through a process that will 


ultimately lead to self-help. 

Another important characteristic of Japan's ODA 
policy is its principle of request-based support; this 
means that Japan only provides aid as requested by 
the recipient country. This method is fundamentally 
democratic in nature, in that instead of imposing its 
own standards on the recipient country, Japan ad- 
heres to the stated priorities of the country. This prin- 
ciple alone, however, will not be sufficient to guide 
Japan's ODA in the years ahead. Japan must dearly 
state the motives behind its ODA policy in terms of 
building a peaceful and stable world, and articulate 
what type of aid will be necessary to achieve that goal. 
Accordingly, along with request-based support, Japan 
should actively submit its own aid proposals to devel- 
oping countries — for example, a request to place pri- 
ority on projects that target cases of extreme poverty 
in order to help shrink the gap between rich and 
poor. Japan must be careful to maintain a good bal- 
ance between request-based support and proactive 
support, however, and must continue to place impor- 
tance on administering 
aid in a manner that is 
respectful of the coun- 
terpart country. 

Of course, Japan's 
ODA is not without its 
problems. For a start, 
there is to the absence 
of an established ra- 
tionale as to why 
Japan should engage 
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Left: Michiyo Hashiguchi (facing), a JICA Long- 
Term Expert, teaches a food preparation class 
at the TESDA Women's Center in Manila, the 
Philippines. 
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in ODA. As a result, domestic criticism 
of ODA projects has continued un- 
abated. Japan's ODA started as repara- 
tions for the havoc it wreaked during 
World War Il, but the goals of this 
ODA have evolved with the changing 
times. They have included trade pro- 
motion, the recycling of the trade sur- 
plus, and increased security through 
the creation of a stable international 
environment. However, these justifica- 
tions were added as an afterthought, 
and the reality of the situation is that a 
public consensus on ODA has been 
lacking in the absence of a debate on 
the issues. ODA is an indispensable 
tool for Japan to function as an important actor in 
global society, but this point should be submitted to 
a full public debate. 

Fortunately, the environment surrounding Japan's 
ODA has improved tremendously in the past two or 
three years. Of particular note is the revised ODA 
Charter, announced last year, which clearly articulates 
Japan's vision for its ODA initiatives. Specifically, the 
fact that the charter spells out Japan's intention to 
carry out ODA with the twin aims of promoting 
human security and contributing to world peace and 
stability is highly significant. The charter stands up to 
international standards in that it presents the underly- 
ing principles behind Japan's aid and indicates how 
Japan's ODA is linked to its own national interest in a 
manner that is easily comprehensible to those both 
in and outside of Japan. 

At a domestic level, the ODA Charter has finally 
given Japan's ODA a single, unified direction. 
Although a comprehensive evaluation will not be 
possible for another two or three years, the environ- 
ment surrounding Japan's ODA is steadily progress- 
ing. We can see this, for example, in the way the 
charter has clarified ODA policy at implementation 
level; this will undoubtedly make the work of ODA 


agencies easier. Kë (Compiled from an interview) 


TSUNEO SUGISHITA has been involved with ODA issues 
since he was a journalist at the Yomiuri Shimbun newspa- 
per. He is now a professor in Ibaraki University's 
Department of Humanities, and is also a visiting expert in in- 
ternational development at the Japan International 
Cooperation Agency (JICA). 
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any people probably think 
M: animation as no more 
than comics adapted for TV. 


However, a look at the work of any of 
the world's leading animators will 
blow such preconceptions away for- 
ever. The creative artistry, imagination 
and power of expression which can 
be seen in many past and present 
works of animation certainly raise the 
genre to the status of an art form in 
its own right. 

The Tenth Hiroshima International 
Animation Festival was held at 
Hiroshima's Aster Plaza from August 
19 to 23, providing a chance to expe- 
rience some of the very best works of 
animated art that the world has to 
offer. The festival, which takes the 
theme of "Love and Peace,” first 
began as a development of the 
Animation Film Category estab- 
lished by the Cannes Film 
Festival in 1960. That same 
year the X Association 








The Tenth 
Hiroshima 
International 
Animation 
Festival brought 
together the 
leading young 
animators from 
around the 
world. 


eace, Love and 


nimatio:: 


Internationale du Film d'Animation 
(ASIFA) established the International 
Animation Film Festival, which has 
since gone from strength to strength. 
Currently, the four cities of Annecy in 
France, Zagreb in Croatia, Ottawa in 
Canada and Hiroshima are the official 
ASIFA host cities of the festival. 
Hiroshima held its inaugural festival in 
1985. The Hiroshima festival is held 
every other year, and as it approaches 
its 20-year mark, this year's tenth 
Hiroshima festival heralded a new mile- 
stone in the history of the festival. 

The festival invites works from across 
the globe, and entries are examined by 
a selection committee for public presen- 
tation. Many of the world's top young 
animators compete for the Grand Prix 
and the Hiroshima Prize, and the best 
entries in each category are screened. 
There is also a full program of seminars 
and symposiums, and a category of 





"Animation for Peace," a concept close 
to the heart of Hiroshima. This year's 
festival saw a record 1,539 entries from 
59 different countries and regions sub- 
mitted for the competition categories. 
The four judges of the International 
Selection Committee examined all en- 
tries, and drew up a shortlist of 69 
works to be put forward to the final 
round of judging. 

The competition works ranged from 
straightforward comedy to poetic or 
thought-provoking pieces. There was a 
noticeable trend away from works in 
which the producers tried to use digital 
technology as much as possible, and 
instead there were many pieces in 
which the producers only used digital 
technology as a means to transmit the 
depth and texture of their creations. 
The overall standard of the works at 
the festival was extremely high; many 
people within the animation industry 
hold the Hiroshima festival in the great 
esteem, seeing it as the place to meet 





the very best new talent. Another at- 
traction of the festival is the complete 
lack of airs and graces, with world-fa- 
mous professional animators mingling 
freely with the general public. This 
friendly atmosphere is one of the 
major reasons why many visitors come 
back to the Hiroshima festival time and 
time again. 

"| came to the very first Hiroshima 


ANIMATION STILLS 


COURTESY OF 


THE 10TH 


festival when | was still a student,” re- 
calls this year’s Grand Prize winner, 
Koji Yamamura. “After that | made my 
mind up to become a professional ani- 
mation creator." Yamamura's prize- 
winning work, entitled Atama Yama 
(Mt. Head), is a modern interpretation 
of a traditional Japanese funny story—a 
miserly man eats a cherry seed, only to 
find a cherry tree growing out of his 
head with hilarious consequences 
(left). The International Jury praised 
the work highly, describing it as "a 
wonderfully fresh, new and humorous 
work with surprising twists in the plot." 
The five-day festival attracted a total 
of 32,000 visitors, a 6,000 increase on 
the previous festival. There were many 
visitors from abroad —there was even a 
group of 300 students with their 
teacher from a Korean animation 
school — giving this year's festival a 
more international flavor than ever. Ш 
— TADAHIRO OHKOSHI 
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THE ST ASIA - EUROPE MEETING 


HANOI, 8-8 OCTOBER 2004 








Above: The first leaders’ summit was held on October 8. Above right: Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi made an address at the opening ceremony of the Fifth Asia-Europe Meeting (ASEM 5), October 8. 


KOIZUMI ATTENDS ASEM 


At the Fifth Asia-Europe Meeting (ASEM 5) | 
in Hanoi, the 38 member countries agreed 

on closer cooperation between the countries 

of Asia and Europe. 





commemorate the accession of the new 
member countries. As representatives 
of the new members, Prime Minister 
Hun Sen of Cambodia and Prime 
Minister Juhan Parts of Estonia each 


delivered a speech. 


rime Minister Junichiro 
left Haneda 
Airport for Vietnam on 


Koizumi 


board a government air- 


plane on the night of | 


October 6, arriving in the 

capital of Hanoi the same night. 
The Fifth Asia-Europe Meeting (ASEM 
5) opened on October 7, the first such 
meeting in two years since the Fourth 
ASEM was held in the Danish capital of 
Copenhagen in September 2002. Koizumi 
holds the presidency of the Asian coun- 
tries at the meeting, and prior to the start 
of ASEM 5 he attended the Asian leaders’ 
summit on the evening of October 7. At 


the meeting, he expressed his resolve to 








“work for the enhancement of dialogues 
and cooperation between the European 
and Asian countries.” 

ASEM 5 then commenced with a 
working dinner. At the dinner, approval 
was given for 13 new member countries 
to join ASEM: these are Cambodia, Laos 
and Myanmar from the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), to- 
gether with the ten countries that 
joined the European Union (EU) this 
May, which include the Czech Republic, 
Hungary and Poland. The enlarged 
meeting includes a total of 38 countries 
and one organization, the European 
Commission. After the working dinner, 


a ceremony was held at a Hanoi hotel to 








The opening ceremony for ASEM 5 
was held on the morning of October 8. 
In his address, Koizumi pointed to the 
need to “expand the areas of coopera- 
tion under the ASEM framework, with a 
spirit of solidarity and partnership.” He 
also pressed for effective multilateral- 
ism, calling on the members to advance 
the discussions on UN reform and to 
express their “strong will” to work 
together to tackle terrorism, non- 
proliferation and other international is- 
sues. During the ensuing meeting the 
leaders discussed political and eco- 
nomic issues, and reached a common 
recognition that the UN must be 
strengthened to be able to deal with ter- 


rorism and proliferation of weapons of 








mass destruction. Koizumi noted that 
the movement for UN reform is gaining 
momentum, and pledged that Japan 
would strive to facilitate UN reform. 

In the afternoon, Koizumi held a sum- 
mit meeting with President Jacques 
Chirac of France. During the meeting, 
President Chirac expressed his broad 
support for Japan's efforts to gain per- 
manent membership of the UN Security 
Council. Referring to North Korea, he ex- 
pressed his understanding towards 
Japans policy of trying to achieve a com- 
prehensive resolution to the issues of 
North Korea's nuclear development and 
its abduction of Japanese nationals, and 
he stated his intention to continue sup- 
porting Japan as far as possible. The two 
leaders also exchanged opinions regard- 
ing the issue of Iraq and the candidacy 
for the International Thermonuclear 
Experimental Reactor (ITER) project. 

ASEM 5 drew to a close the following 
day, October 9, with the adoption of the 
Chairman's Statement of the Fifth Asia- 
Europe Meeting, which summarized the 
discussions that had taken place. The 
Chairman's Statement pointed to the 
need for the ASEM countries to "en- 
hance their cooperative relations to 
combat threats such as terrorism, the 
proliferation of weapons of mass de- 
struction and transnational crime, and 
for the United Nations to play the lead- 
ing role in this respect." The Statement 


also noted that the leaders had given 
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A ceremony was held to commemorate the 
enlargement of ASEM, October 7. 








their support to institutional reforms of 


the UN General Assembly and the 
Security Council. Also adopted by 
ASEM 5 were the Hanoi Declaration on 
Closer ASEM Economic Partnership, 
which calls on the members to work to- 
wards strengthened economic ties, and 
the ASEM Declaration on Dialogue 
among Cultures and Civilizations, 
which calls for a reaffirmation of the 
value of cultural diversity and the im- 
portance of dialogue between civiliza- 
tions. The Sixth ASEM will be held in 
Finland in September 2006. 

After the close of ASEM 5, Koizumi 
held a press conference for the interna- 
tional press. He noted that during 
ASEM 5 the members had had frank ex- 
changes of opinions regarding the prob- 
lems over which the international 
community needs to cooperate, includ- 
ing UN reform, terrorism, non-prolifera- 
tion and the issue of North Korea. 

On the morning of the following day, 
October 10, Koizumi held a meeting in 
Hanoi with Prime Minister Phan Van 
Khai of Vietnam. During the meeting, 
Koizumi stated that although Japan is 
in a tight financial state it will “give pri- 
ority" to Vietnam in providing official 


development assistance. He noted that 


Japan considers environmental issues to 


be important, and will give its support 
to such measures. He also announced 
that Japan would facilitate cultural ex- 


changes such as enhancing Japanese 


Prime Minister Koizumi (facing, left) held a summit meeting with 


President Jacques Chirac of France (facing, right), October 8. 


THE ASIA-EUROPE 
MEETING 


The Asia-Europe Meeting (ASEM) was started in 
1996 to provide a forum for political and economic 
dialogue between Europe and Asia. At its inception, 
ASEM was comprised of 25 countries: seven 
members of the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) together with Japan, the Republic 
of Korea and China; and the 15 members of the 
European Union (EU). During the Fifth Asia-Europe 
Meeting (ASEM 5), a further 13 countries joined: 


these were the remaining three members of 


ASEAN (Cambodia, Laos and Myanmar) and the 10 


Central and Eastern European countries which 
joined the EU in May of this year. 


ASEM includes a summit meeting of the Heads 
of State and Government of the member countries 
every two years, as well as meetings of foreign and 


economic ministers. 


language education in Vietnam, and 
would give cooperation for the excava- 
tion and preservation of the Thang Long 
remains in Hanoi. In response, Prime 
Minister Khai noted that Vietnam needs 
assistance in such areas of improvement 
as social capital and medical care, and 
he welcomed the assistance provided by 
Japan. For his part, Koizumi expressed 
his appreciation to Vietnam for an- 
nouncing its support at the General 
Assembly for Japan's bid to become a 
permanent member of the UN Security 
Council. “I am grateful for the support,” 
he said. 

Prime Minister Koizumi left Hanoi 
for Japan on the afternoon of the same 


day on board a government airplane. & 








Prime Minister Koizumi (left) met for talks with Prime 
Minister Phan Van Khai of Vietnam (right), October 10. 
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From small beginnings, 100% Orange have become a popular 
and instantly recognizable illustration team. 


he "cute factor" is very important in Japanese visual arts. "Cute" works 
because it communicates the message at a single glance, and also be- 
cause it Is popular across generations. 

One of the top names in cute illustrations is the team 100% Orange. This 
is a duo comprised of Kenji Oikawa and Mayuko Takeuchi, both born in the 
1970s. Their work has been featured in a wide variety of media, from adver- 
tisements for a fashion mall to picture books, comic books, and commercials 
for candies and sweets. Recently, 10096 Orange handled development of a 
campaign mascot for a major publisher's line of inexpensive paperback 
books (above), further raising the team's profile. 

The pair started as illustrators working with simple postcards. They made 
postcard sets using the Print Gocco system, a simple screen printing ma- 
chine used in Japan for making greeting cards for New Year and other occa- 
sions. Their postcards were sold through interior design shops, and as their 
popularity grew 10096 Orange began to receive orders for illustration work 
from people who had seen the postcards. From that small start, request fol- 
lowed request, and soon the pair was deluged with work. 

100% Orange was actually reluctant to accept too much work. In Japan, a 
popular fad can turn into overexposure for an artist overnight. Once the 
flame of popular appeal is lit, it burns quickly — artists can get a rush of work, 
only to find that the public soon grows tired of them. The pair were well 
aware of these risks, and they have worked hard to create illustrations whose 
appeal will withstand the test of time in today's throwaway culture. The ideas 
in their illustrations are not influenced by fads, instead taking inspiration 
from familiar childhood items or the things that naturally accumulate 
through one's everyday life. This idea is reflected in the name, 100% 
Orange; pure orange juice is familiar with everyone, and the term is unlikely 
to disappear from daily use. 

100% Orange eliminate unnecessary elements from their illustrations, 
and they limit the number of colors they use; this gives the illustrations a 
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strong impact. The small children and animals featured in the pictures have 


a special appeal of their own. The way the illustrations are drawn is simple 
but expressive; the colors sometimes overlap the lines, and the imperfectly 
proportioned figures have expressions that seem to express something other 
than surface "cute" — sometimes sadness or loneliness, sometimes even 
humor. The illustrations very often feature surreal or even nonsensical ideas. 
100% Orange's illustrations have a childlike charm, while at the same time 
evoking a feeling of security. Their ideas leave a lasting impression on the 
viewer. Ri 

Text by HIROKO YOSHIDA, editor of illustration magazine. 
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Recycled Packaging 


For a wine lover, a bottle in 
this special packaging makes a 
perfect gift. The packaging is 
made from recycled newspa- 
pers, which are dissolved and 
poured into a mold; called 
Mold Packo, this is the work of 
package designer Takashi 


Kanome. He displayed a solid, 
molded paper sculpture at the 
Paper Now in Japan exhibition 
held at the Kyoto International 
Conference Hall in 1982. Since 
then he has been captured by 
the texture and warmth of this 
material, and has been pro- 


Dog's Eye View 


There are many products in 
Japan for your furry friend, 
but the Wonderful Shot 
from Tomy is in a league of 
its own — a digital camera 
designed especially for 
dogs. Weighing just 38 
grams, the camera attaches 
to the dog's collar and takes 
pictures from a dog's eye 
view. The Wonderful Shot 
can take photos in two 
ways: there is a timer to 
snap photos of your 
pooch's move- 
ments while 
you are 

away from | 
home, or 
there is a 
remote control to 
shoot that perfect 
moment. After shooting, 
the Wonderful Shot can 
connect up to a computer 


to organize and archive your 
. dog's photos. If you have 
ever wondered how your 
dog sees you, this canine 
camera might have the 
answer. Will the photos 
show the face of a cheerful 
human companion, or the 
sometimes grumpy reality? 













ducing molded paper artwork 
for the last 20 years. Mold 
Packo, his latest product, is 115 
millimeters in diameter and 
320 millimeters tall; there are 
also four other types of gift 
box available. The packing is 
often as important as the gift! 


Car Tail 


Can automobiles communi- 
cate by wagging their tails? 
Auto accessory manufacturer 
Wako seems to think so. The 
company has released the 
Thanks Tail, a mechanical tail 
which attaches to the car 
roof. It is operated using a 
remote control, which 
wags the tail back and 
forth in a doggy sort 

of way. The driver 

uses the tail to send 
signals to the cars 
following behind; 

the obvious use 

would be to express 
thanks to a person 

who has given way. 

The Thanks Tail was 
designed by artist Kazuhiko 
Hachiya, who made a name 
for himself with the popular 
email software character Post 
Pet. 





Giant Capsule Machine 


The Parco department store in 
Tokyo's Shibuya district was 
recently remodeled, and at its 
reopening there was an unusual 
display — a giant capsule 
machine, three meters high by 
1.5 meters wide. Capsule 
machines sell small toys in plas- 
tic capsules; you put in a coin, 
twist the handle, and out drops 
a capsule. Part of the fun is not 
knowing what you will get until it 
comes. Although originally 
designed for children, these 












machines are becoming popular 
among adults because of the 
nostalgia factor and a better 
selection of toys. Shoppers at 
Parco were able to try their luck 
with the giant machine; the cap- 
sules were 15 cm in diameter, 
and contained T-shirts, travel gift 
certificates, and other suitably 
big prizes. According to Parco, 
the machine was set up to pro- 
vide some fun for working 
women to ease their stress, and 
it proved a popular attraction. 
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Award Ceremony for 
Olympic Team 


The Japanese Olympic team put in a very creditable per- 


formance in Athens, returning with a record number of 
medals and providing an inspiration for the Japanese pub- 
lic. Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi presented certificates 
of honor to the Olympic team in a ceremony held at the 
Prime Minister's Official Residence on September 1. 

Some 120 athletes were invited to the ceremony, including 
medalists, those who finished in the top eight in their event, 
and those who achieved their personal bests. Prime Minister 
Koizumi presented Tsunekazu Takeda, the Chef de Mission 
of the Japanese team, with a certificate of honor, and he gave 
silver photograph frames as commemorative gifts to gold 
medalists and representatives of each discipline. 

Koizumi met the athletes in front of the main hall of the 
Official Residence, and was photographed smiling and 
shaking hands with each of them in turn. He lauded the 
athletes for their achievements, saying, "I stayed up to 
watch your performances live on television, and I was 
thrilled and moved to tears time and time again. This is the 
first time I have followed a sports event with such emotion." 


Cheap Domestic Flights 

for Visitors 

The global airline alliance Star Alliance introduced air 
passes in January 2004. These are tickets allowing foreign 
travelers arriving in Japan on member airlines to fly on 
domestic lines at specially discounted fares. The air pass, 
which is valid for a maximum of five domestic flights at 
the discounted fare, is part of the Star Alliance Visit 
Japan Campaign. The Star Alliance recently announced 
that since the introduction of the air pass there has been 


a 3096 increase in the number of foreign visitors using do- 
mestic flights. 

The overall Visit Japan Campaign is being coordinated by 
the Ministry of Land, Infrastructure and Transport with the 
aim of boosting Japan's tourist industry by increasing the 
number of tourists in the country. The 15 member airlines 
of the Star Alliance operate a total of approximately 10,000 
flights per day, and on all of those flights the attractions of 
Japan are shown in the inflight magazines and videos. 
Inflight prizes are also being offered for the duration of the 
campaign, which will run until next March. 


Robot Becomes 
Science Messenger 
Starting in September 2004, the National Federation of UN- 
ESCO Associations in Japan (NFUAJ) and Sony Corporation 
are jointly holding the QRIO Science Program, a hands-on 
science and technology class, in various parts of the world. 
The QRIO Science Program is an educational activity for 
youths that aims to stimulate curiosity towards science and 
nurture the enquiring minds necessary for creative think- 
ing. On August 30, the bipedal robot QRIO ("Quest for 
cuhIOsity"), developed by Sony, was appointed as the 
Program's science 
messenger. Part of the 
role will see QRIO ac- 
tually take part in the 
Program by giving 
special lectures. 

The Program is 





being held in two loca- 


tions in Japan, as well 


с 





as in India and Vietnam. 
of the 
Corporation explain how QRIO 


Employees Sony 
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works, and there are opportuni- 
ties for the young Program partic- 





ipants to have hands-on learning 
experiences such as using a digital 
camera to make music videos. At 
the ceremony when QRIO was ap- 
pointed, the robot said about its 
new role: “I want to let people 

know about how much fun science 

is. I will do my best to live up to the 


title of ‘science messenger.” 
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Fuel-cell Vehicles Drive 

from Tokyo to Osaka 

Fuel cell vehicles (FCVs) use hydrogen as fuel and emit no 
exhaust gases. On September 15, two FCVs covered the 600 
kilometers from the Tokyo Metropolitan Government 
building to the Osaka Prefectural Government building in 
11 hours. 

At present there are only 22 FCVs in Japan. The Osaka 
FCV Promotion Association, a group established by the 
Osaka Municipal Government and private corporations, or- 
ganized the Tokyo-Osaka run with the cooperation of the 
Tokyo Municipal Government in order to help promote the 
use of FCVs. The two vehicles departed from the Tokyo 
Municipal Government building early in the morning. 
Traveling on both the Tomei and Hanshin highways, the ve- 
hicles used mobile hydrogen stations to refuel five times 
along the way, and arrived safely at the Osaka Prefectural 
Government building in the evening. 

They were met by the Governor of Osaka, Fusae Ota, who 
stated, “We have demonstrated the ability of FCVs, and | 
would like to see fuel cell buses in use in Osaka." A message 
from the Governor of Tokyo, Shintaro Ishihara, was read 
aloud and then handed to Ota. In his message, Ishihara gave 
the support of Tokyo, saying, “I hope that this initiative will 
play a part in reducing air-pollution and helping to solve 
the problem of global warming." 


International Exposition 

Symposium 

The World Expo Aichi will open in March 2005 with the 
theme "nature's wisdom." An international symposium was 
held in Tokyo on September 17 to encourage the under- 
standing of this theme. The symposium, which was the 
eighth in a series leading up to the World Expo, concen- 
trated on the theme of sustainable development. It was open 
to the public, and attracted a broad range of participants. 


In a special lecture, World Urban Forum representative 
Blake Hudema put forward the proposal that problems such 
as global warming should be solved by both the advanced 
and developing nations of the world sharing cutting edge 
technology and traditional wisdom. In the keynote presenta- 
tion that followed, Professor Yoshinori Yasuda of the 
International Research Center for Japanese Studies, stated 
that the Exposition must send a message to the world about 
new ways of life and civilization. There was also a lively 
panel discussion entitled "Premonitions of the 21st 
Century." 


Japan Foundation Award 

and Special Prizes 2004 

The presentation ceremony for the 2004 Japan Foundation 
Awards and Special Prizes was held in a Tokyo hotel on 
October 7. These presentations were first made in 1973, and 
apart from the Award of Culture, they are the only cultural 
awards to be made in the presence of the Emperor and 
Empress. 

The recipient of this years Japan Foundation Award was 
jazz pianist and composer Toshiko Akiyoshi (below), who 
received the award in recognition of her efforts to promote 
peace and harmony in the world through her music. From 
this year, special prizes were awarded in the three core areas 
of the Foundation's work: arts and culture, Japanese lan- 
guage education, and Japanese studies. The Special Prize for 
Arts and Culture was awarded to James Quandt from 
Canada, who is the senior programmer of Cinematheque 
Ontario; the prize for Japanese Language Education went to 
Professor Yi Dok Bong of the Republic of Korea, who is a 
member of the Faculty of Foreign Languages at Dongduk 
Women's University; and the prize for Japanese Studies 
went to Professor Kurayoshi Takara of Japan, a member of 


the Faculty of Law and Letters at the University of the 


Ryukyus. 
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* 4 The 2005 World Exposition, Aichi, Japan will be held from 
d m Ф March 25 and September 25, 2005, and preparations are well 


under way. This column gives useful information for visitors to 
EXPO the Expo; in this second installment we look at accommodation. 


2005 AICHI 


JAPAN Eo htp/www-0.expo2005.or.jp/en/index.htm! 


Accommodation 


At present there are 27 Western-style hotels and 48 Japanese-style hotels and inns 


registered as members of the Aichi Prefecture Tourism Council. There are five 


youth hostels in the prefecture, 
offering friendly and comfort- 
able accommodation at budget 
prices. The Asuke Satoyama 
Youth Hostel (right) is a reno- 
vated elementary school, with 
fragrant wooden buildings set in 
countryside alive with birdsong. 
There are also resort villages 
in the national parks at 
Chausuyama Highland and 
Irako; the latter is being refur- 





bished and will reopen in March. In Higashiura-cho, on the eastern side of Chita 





Peninsula, there is also a public 
accommodation facility called 
Aichi Kenko Plaza. 

There are 27 hot springs with 
accommodation registered with 
the Aichi Prefecture Hot Spring 
Association. For those people 
visiting Japan for the first time, 
this would be a wonderful op- 
portunity to stay in a tatami 
room at a hot spring inn, use a 
spa bath and relax afterwards in 


a yukata robe. There are many places in Aichi Prefecture where Japanese people 


would also love to have a chance to stay. With so many places available, you will be 


able to find the accommodation that best matches your itinerary. 


ACCOMMODATION INFORMATION 
Resort Villages http7/www.qkamura.or.jp/english/ 
Japan Youth Hostel Association — http7/www.jyh.or.jp/english/index.html 


TOURIST INFORMATION 


Aichi Prefecture Association's “Aichi Tourist Information File" 


http;//www.aichi-kanko.jp/english/index.html 
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e-mail magazine 
The weekly Koizumi Cabinet E-mail Magazine 
is available free of charge in English to sub- 
scribers. Each issue contains a message from 
Prime Minister Koizumi and other informa- 
tion about the government. 


http;/www.kantei.go.jp/foreign/m-magazine/index.html 


»- October 7 

Prime Minister Koizumi writes from Hanoi, 
Vietnam, where he attended the Asia-Europe 
Meeting (ASEM). He also talks about the 
new Cabinet, which set to work immediately 
after its inauguration. This Cabinet is to 
implement reforms such as the privatization 
of the postal services and a package of 
decentralization reforms. — 


»- October 14 
Talking about his policies for reform, Koizumi 
says that the "buds of reform" are finally 
beginning to sprout. This is a crucial time in 
which the buds can be nurtured into a large 
tree; he says he will move ahead with the 
privatization of the postal services and other 
reforms. “If you do it, it will happen," he says, 
quoting a school song. 


»- October 21 

Koizumi explains in detail why the reform 

of postal services is so important. “1 have 
mentioned several times in this e-mail 
magazine that the privatization is at the heart 
of [my] reforms," he says. He also talks about 
his bilateral meetings with the leaders of 
other countries, emphasizing his intention to 
expand international cooperation. 


> October 28 жасы 
Koizumi visited the Chuetsu region of Niigata 
Prefecture, which was struck by a large 
earthquake on October 23. He met victims of 
the earthquake, many of whom had lost their 
homes and even their loved ones. He listened 
to the victims’ concerns, and promised a 
“precise” response to future disasters. 
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тһе Cost 


of Education 


ducating your child in Japan is not cheap. You may be 





faced with tuition fees, bills for textbooks and teaching 
materials, lunch money, or even the cost of lessons at a 





cram school. Just how much money is needed? 

According to the Survey of the Cost of Children's Learning (2002), 
the yearly total spent on educational costs for a child at a public institu- 
tion (run by the municipality or prefecture) is 233,000 yen for a child 
at kindergarten, 292,000 yen for elementary school, 437,000 yen for 
junior high school and 528,000 yen for senior high school. This is a 
total of 5,111,000 yen for 14 years of education from kindergarten to 
high school graduation. These costs do not include tuition (which is 
free) but they include school meals, extra-curricular activities, cram 
schools, etc. 

Private education, of course, is more expensive. Parents who send 
their children to a private kindergarten spend on average 2.2 times as 
much on educational costs as those whose children attend the public 
equivalent; costs for junior high students are 2.8 times, and for high 
school students twice as much. If a child goes to private schools at 
every level excluding elementary school, the tuition fees alone will 
cost a total of 9,586,000 yen; this is 1.86 times the total cost paid by 
parents of children in public education. 

The high cost of education places a heavy burden on family budg- 
ets. A 2001 survey of OECD countries indicates that on average 0.7% 
of the country's GDP is spent on education; in Japan this figure is 
1.2% of the GDP, making the Japanese among the biggest spenders 
on education. According to the Details of Household Expenditure on 
Education per Student (2003), a Japanese household's average 


Total costs for children at public and 
private educational institutions 
Source: Survey of the Cost of Children’s Learning; Ministry of Education, 
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Education Costs Around the World 


Source: Education at a Glance; OECD Indicators, 2004 Edition 












annual expenditure on education is 2,112,000 yen, which represents 


33.5% of the average family income. While there is a tendency for 
families on higher incomes to spend more on education, the burden 
on low-income families is significant, and families with an annual in- 
come between 2 and 4 million yen spend as much as 58.1% of that 
on their childrens’ education. 

Moreover, a university education will cost on average 6,541,000 
yen through to graduation; if the child has to move way from home, 
moving expenses will total 456,000 yen, and the parents will send an 
average of 1,376,000 yen to cover living costs. The Student Life 
Survey (2002) shows that it costs on average 2,020,000 yen for a uni- 
versity student to live for one year (students at public and private uni- 
versities spend different amounts: the former 1,590,000 yen a year 
and the latter 2,150,000 yen a year). Of the average yearly cost, 
1,160,000 yen goes on tuition costs, with the remaining 857,000 yen 
spent on living costs. Living costs for those in rented accommodation 
are approximately 2,580,000 yen as opposed to 1,710,000 for those 
commuting from home. A student attending a private university and 
renting a room will spend 2.5 times as much on living costs as some- 
one commuting from home to the cheapest public university. Б 


— MARIKO NOZAKI 


University Student Living Costs 


Source: Student Life Survey; Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, Science 
and Technology, 2002 
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Photojournalist 

Takashi Moried@ 

has spent а 

quarter ofa 

- century traveling 

„ throughout H 

Southeast Asia ow did you first become interested in the food of Southeast Asia? 

. — trying out the 

BEN . food,and he has 

an unrivalled 

knowledge of the 

food cultures of 

the region. He 

talks about the 

fascination of 

Southeast Asia’s 

rich and varied 

cuisines. 


SHOKO YUKITAKE 





| think Japanese cultur 


and not just food culture 





— is very good at assimilating whatever comes in and adapting it to suit Japan. 


Have you found any common themes in the food of Southeast Asia? 


Firstly, rice is the staple food of Southeast Asia. If we look beyond this region to 
the whole of Asia, there are two types of staple: food based on grains, which are 
eaten whole; and food based on flour, in which the grains are ground and 
processed before consumption. 

One of the best-known foods based on flour is bread, which is common 
throughout Europe. Flour-based foods are staples in the northern part of China, 
where flour is used to make noodles or buns. Also, the northern part of India, 
western Asia, and the Middle East use flour as the staple ingredient for foods like 
chapatti and naan. 

The "flour" area of Asia surrounds the "grain" areas — Japan, the Korean 
Peninsula, the southern part of China, Southeast Asia, and the southern part of 
India — where the staple food is rice, eaten as it is. Within Asia we tend to think 
that most places have rice as a staple, but if we look across the whole world we 
can see that the vast majority of other areas have flour-based staples. The peoples 
who eat rice as a staple food are, in fact, the second largest group. Also, we always 
think of rice as being the staple of the Japanese diet, but actually eating patterns 
are changing and bread and noodles are increasingly important. 


In Japanese, the expression for having a meal literally means "eating 
rice." Is this the same across Southeast Asia? 


Yes, it is the same in many countries. For example, in Thai to eat a meal is kin kao 
or tan kao; kin and tan mean "eat," and kao means "rice." In Malay and 
Indonesian the term for having a meal is makan nasi, or "eat rice"; in Myanmar it 
Is tamin sar, or "rice, eat." As far as | know, there is no equivalent in European lan- 
guages where "eat bread" is synonymous with having a meal. The fact that "eat 
rice" means to have a meal suggests that rice has a relatively high importance 
within the culture. 

Recent Japanese cuisine has seen an emphasis placed on the side dishes that 
accompany rice, so that the relative importance of the rice itself has declined. Until 
just a generation ago the custom was to eat a large quantity of rice with small side 
dishes, and this pattern remains the norm in much of Southeast Asia. Many peo- 
ple think of Southeast Asian food as invariably hot and spicy, but I think this spici- 
ness is in the small side dishes that accompany the large amount of rice. 


Japan and other Asian countries are in the rice area, but the type of rice 
they eat is quite different. 


Yes, the rice is a different variety. Japan's nonglutinous rice is a short-grain variety 
known as Japonica, while the rice eaten in Southeast Asia is largely the long-grain 
Indica type. Japonica is rather sticky, whereas Indica is drier. There are also differ- 
ences in the cooking method. In Japan, rice is boiled with an equal quantity of 
water; in areas such as India the usual method is to add washed rice to plenty of 
boiling water, then when the center of the grain has cooked the water is dis- 
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carded, the fire is turned off, and the rice is left to steam. So while it is true to say 
that rice is eaten across this area, there are different types of rice and different 
cooking methods —the words for "rice" have different meanings in different areas. 

Dry rice is not suitable for Japanese hand-rolled sushi, and it is difficult to eat 
with chopsticks. In China, /ndica rice is served in rice bowls but the eating style is 
not to pick it up with chopsticks, but to shovel it into the mouth with chopsticks 
while bringing the bowl close to the mouth. In Southeast Asia, the rice is served 
on a plate and eaten with a spoon or by hand. In Isan, in the northeastern part of 
Thailand, and in Laos, the staple food is not nonglutinous rice, but steamed gluti- 
nous rice. They eat this sticky rice by making small hand-rolled balls, which are 
dipped into side dishes. 


Even with rice as a staple, there are big differences in food culture 
amongst East Asian countries. 


Across the whole region rice is the staple, but | think it can be divided into three 
sub-regions. The first is the area stretching from Southeast Asia to China, the 
Korean Peninsula and Japan. In this area, flavoring is given by sauces such as the 
fermented fish sauces naam plaa from Thailand or nuoc mam from Vietnam. 
Shrimp paste and salted fish guts are also used as seasoning. The second sub- 
region centers on India, where many different spices are used to provide flavor- 
ing; and the third centers on the maritime area of Southeast Asia, South India, and 
the South Pacific, where coconut milk is widely used. In the places where these 
areas overlap, a unique Southeast Asian food culture is developing. 

As the subtle differences between these areas of overlap show, while it is pos- 
sible to generalize by saying that there are broad areas in common, there are also 
differences — these differences are the source of the food cultures of different 
countries and different peoples. Take spices for example; they differ according to 
the region. The islands of Malaysia and Indonesia have many dried spices in com- 
mon with India, whereas the continental area of the Indochina Peninsula, includ- 
ing Thailand, uses more herbs such as fresh leaves along with spices. To savor the 
taste of Southeast Asia, you have to savor these subtle differences. 


Over the last 20 or so years there have been a lot of changes in the food 
culture of Asia. What effect has the march of globalization had on the 
food of the area? 


As we can see by the way Western clothes have become so common, it is easy for 
people to change the way they dress. Wherever we go we can see the same high- 
rise buildings, which suggests it is easy for us to change the way we live as well. 
Food, however, is different. It has always been something inside the home, at the 
core of people's most traditional and conservative culture. Even when there are 
superficial changes such as the modern preference for fast food and eating out, 
there are no fundamental changes to food inside the home. 

When it comes to accepting foreign food culture into the home, there are basi- 
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cally two groups: the conservatives 


and the people who are ready to ac- 
cept anything. Japan generally tends 
to accept anything, but | think if we 
look worldwide most people tend to 
be conservative. In Japan today it is 
quite normal for meals to contain in- 
gredients from Japanese, Western, 
Chinese and other food cultures. If we 
look across the rest of Asia, Thai peo- 
ple tend to eat Thai food, the Chinese 
stick to Chinese food, and so on. It is 
in the newly industrializing economies 
such as Singapore and Taiwan that 
there has been a transformation in the 
sort of things people eat within the 
home, similar to the transformation 
that occurred earlier in Japan. 


Why are these changes happening? 


| think in any country where there is a rapid social change there will be changes in 
the way people live, and this will be accompanied by changes in the food culture. 
This can be seen for example in Britain, where the food culture has not been 
passed down unchanged from long ago. During the Age of Discovery and the 
Industrial Revolution new vegetables such as potatoes and tomatoes were 
brought in from the American continent, while tea was imported from China; 
there was thus a huge change in the food that people ate. Likewise, French cook- 
ing had periods when it was influenced by Italy and Russia, undergoing great 
change. 

Japan has been through an enormous transformation, which started with its 
period of rapid industrialization at the end of the 19th century and has continued 
up to the present day; the newly industrializing economies of Asia are experienc- 
ing a similar period of transformation, and their food is changing rapidly. Recently 
Australia has become more multi-ethnic; as a result of the changes in the social 
structure, there has been a shift away from English-style food to a new food cul- 
ture that fuses the cooking of different ethnic groups. 


Seen from the food culture of the world in general, what are the main 
features of Japanese food culture? 


| think Japanese culture — and not just food culture — is very good at assimilating 
whatever comes in and adapting it to suit Japan. Japan was the first country in 
Asia to equate modernization with Westernization, and many of the things which 
it imported from the West were altered to suit Japan before being re-exported to 
Asia. For example, when European and American fashions in clothing were 
brought into Japan they were adapted to fit the Asian figure and Asian sensibili- 
ties, and completely new Japanese fashions were developed; these were then ex- 
ported again. 





We can see the same process 
in the culinary field. Sushi restau- 
rants serving sushi on a conveyor 
belt that goes past the customers 
have become popular worldwide, 
but sushi was not originally 
Japanese. The origins of sushi are 
believed to be a dish of salted 
fish, to which rice malt was added 
to aid the fermentation process; 
this dish spread from Southeast 
Asia to East Asia, and was 
changed by using vinegar in place 
of rice malt. Japan further 
arranged the dish to suit the 
Japanese palette, creating the 
modern sushi of raw fish on vine- 
gared rice; this has since been exported abroad, and new types such as the 
California roll have been created in America. 

Perhaps the most original Japanese food creation is instant ramen noodles. 
Noodles originally came from China, but now the position is reversed; Japan in- 
vented instant noodles, which now account for 65 billion meals a year worldwide. 
These instant noodles don't force Japanese tastes onto the world —they are 
adapted to suit the local tastes of each country they are sold in. This "non- 
nationality" has allowed instant ramen to mix with local food and appear on fam- 
ily tables around the world. 


What sort of foods would you suggest readers who visit Japan should try? 


| would recommend that people don't only try the food in restaurants listed in 
guide books; they should also eat the food that ordinary Japanese eat every day. | 
would like them to try cheap restaurants and places that have set menus serving 
home-style cooking. Japanese food such as sushi or tempura tends to have a 
rather high-class image overseas, but these are not the sort of foods that Japanese 
people eat every day. 

Every country | have ever visited has had a wealth of tastes created by the peo- 
ple who live there using the ingredients suited to the locality. It takes time to ap- 
preciate these tastes, so however much | miss Japanese food when | am traveling 
| do not rush off in search of a Japanese restaurant. In the same way, when peo- 
ple come to Japan ! would like them to immerse themselves in the world of 
Japanese cuisine, from the high-class to the ordinary. If you continue to eat some- 
thing day after day, you come to appreciate what you couldn't grasp at first, and 
your world of taste widens. People will be able to see Japan from a different angle 
if they look at the everyday life of the Japanese from a perspective gained through 


food. в: — INTERVIEW BY HISASHI KONDO 











TAKASHI MORIEDA is a photojournalist. He studied cultural anthropology at the International 
Christian University, and has a deep interest in the food cultures of Asia and the world. 
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that gives the highly detailed patterns often seen on tra- 


ditional Japanese wear is stencil dyeing. The stencil— 
known as katagami, literally “pattern paper" —is made of 
paper into which a design has been cut. 

There are a number of different traditional stencil dye- 
ing techniques still alive today: two well-known examples 
are yin-hua, which has been passed down from the print 
dyeing traditions of China's Yuan Dynasty (1279-1368), 
and the bingata of modern-day Okinawa Prefecture, 
which developed during the Ryukyu Kingdom (15th 
century-1879). Another traditional technique is Ise 
katagami, which is still produced in Suzuka City, Mie 
Prefecture, on the shores of Ise Bay. 

Ise katagami became widely known as a technique for 
dyeing the fine patterns used for the yukata summer 
wear and yuzen fabrics that were particularly popular 
from the Edo period (1603-1867) onwards. The stencil is 
made using high quality, hand-made paper (washi) 
crafted from high-grade paper mulberry; this paper is 
treated with astringent persimmon juice and dried before 
being carefully cut into exquisitely detailed patterns. The 
patterns may include lines made of countless tiny round 


holes, or stripes as thin as hairs; even before being used 
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to apply patterns to fabric, Ise katagami stencils look like works 
of art. The fabric to be dyed is fastened to a board, and the 
paper stencil placed on the fabric. A resist paste is then applied 
on top; the paste adheres to the fabric through the openings in 
the design of the stencil, and when the fabric is later dyed the 
areas covered by the resist paste are not dyed but retain the 
original color of the fabric. 

Ise katagami has a very long history. Records show that four 
katagami artisans were already active in Ise Shiroko (modern- 
day Suzuka City) during the late 8th century, so the craft is well 
over 1,000 years old. At the beginning of the 17th century the 
feudal lord of the Kishu domain, where Ise Shiroko was located, 
granted special privileges to katagami artisans; this stimulated 
the growth of the katagami craft, which reached the peak of its 
prosperity in the late Edo period (mid-19th century). By this 
time there was a large population of katagami cutters living in 
this area, largely under the control of the merchants selling the 
katagami. The merchants formed an association that main- 
tained a monopoly over the katagami business, selling katagami 
from Ise around the country. 

There are four traditional techniques used to cut katagami 
stencils. The oldest technique is tsukibori (push cutting), 
which uses a sharp knife to cut through several layers of stencil 
paper, following the pattern while cutting (pages 40-41, above 
center). This technique is used to produce pictorial patterns. 
The second technique, which also has a long history, is kiribori 
(auger cutting). In this technique, the pattern is produced 
through lining up countless tiny holes (page 41, above right). 
Each hole is cut using a small knife with a semi-circular tip, 
which is rotated on the paper to create the hole; the design 
may have as many as 900 holes in an area of just 3 square cen- 
timeters. The kiribori technique was used during the Edo pe- 
riod to produce the stencils used for dyeing the elegant 
ceremonial attire worn by feudal lords. 


The dogubori (tool cutting) technique uses knives with tips 


in the shape of motifs such as cherry blossom or chrysanthe- 
mum petals. The knives are pushed down onto the paper like 
stamps to cut out the motif, and the design of the katagami is 
created through combinations of these motifs (page 40, left). 
The artisan himself has to make the knife tips from steel ac- 
cording to the motifs required by the design, a process which 
requires enormous skill. The fourth technique, shimabori 
(stripe cutting), is used to produce designs made of straight or 
curved lines (pages 40-41, below center). The patterns may ap- 
pear monotonous, but they are extremely difficult to create as 
the slightest deviation from the line can throw out the whole 
pattern. The finest patterns can have as many as 11 lines in a 
width of just one centimeter. This technique pushes the limits 
of the stencil paper's strength; pressing the tip of the knife too 
hard will cause the paper fibers to become tangled, and so the 
artisan must be constantly mindful of the “mood” of the paper. 
The delicate katagami stencils produced by these four methods 
are easily damaged, and they are often strengthened using 
threads placed like a net over the entire stencil (page 41, below 
right). 





While the cutting work is in progress, the artisan needs to 
keep the knives sharp. If the blade is not constantly sharpened 
during the kiribori process, for example, it will not produce uni- 
form holes. During the shimabori process the knife loses its origi- 
nal sharpness after cutting just 30 lines, changing the character 
and definition of the stripes. The finest katagami are produced 
through an extremely delicate balance between the paper fibers, 
the sharpness of the knife blades, and the strength applied 
through the fingers while cutting. 

Demand for Ise katagami dropped off after World War II, as 
lifestyles changed and the Japanese people gradually stopped 


wearing kimonos every day. In an effort to preserve the tech- 
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Cultural Property of Ise Katagami in 1955. All six of these arti- 
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Ise katagami is traditionally classified according to the size of the patterns in the 
designs: komon has the smallest patterns, chugata has slightly larger patterns, 
and daimon has the largest patterns. The names have become somewhat 
confused in recent years, and these days refer more to the use to which the 
cloth will be put rather than the pattern. The photo shows komon (left) and 
chugata (right) style Ise Katagami stencils from the early 18th century, which 
were used to dye the patterns onto kimono cloth. The techniques for producing 
Ise Katagami reached their peak in the mid-19th century, when komon became 
even smaller and chugata became less constrained 
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Example of cloth dyed using Ise katagami in the komon style of the Edo period 
The cloth looks unpatterned from a distance, but as one approaches the 
complex design dyed into the cloth becomes apparent. To produce the stencil 
for a akin such as this, the stencil maker uses a knife much as one would use 
a pen; this infinitely detailed process calls for great skill. 
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Facing page: Stencil paper is hung from the ceiling and 


smoked to give it a coating of tar 


Left: Toshiko Matsui carries out the delicate task of placing 
strengthening threads over a stencil. The threads are put 
in place to prevent any of the stencil moving during the 


dyeing process. Matsui blows on the stencil to smooth out 
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Forests in Late Autumn 


TEXT AND PHOTO BY MITSUHIKO IMAMORI 


n the forests of late autumn, the signs of winter’s approach become 
clearer with every passing day. The leaves fall thicker and faster, and 
the blue sky becomes visible through the gaps between the unburdened 
branches; the weak autumn sun can finally reach the inner confines of 
the forest. For some people, the changing face of the autumn forest has a 
slightly sad feel to it, but for me it signals the beginning of a new season. 

The process by which mixed forests assume their autumn colors takes 
time, and allows many different delights. Forests high in the mountains burst 
into color like flames that seem to go out just as quickly. Lowland forests 
change color slowly; the process starts in early autumn, and lasts about 
three months until the last trees have changed. 

The first trees to turn red are the poison oaks and wax trees. Their bright 
red leaves appear early, offering a contrast to the verdure that still 
surrounds them and announcing that autumn is on its way. Once they have 
finished, one after another all the other deciduous trees start to change 
color. The timing varies between species, and even between trees of the 
same species, but it never takes any longer than a week for a tree to change 
color completely. There may be as many as a hundred different species in a 
typical mixed forest, so the change of color continues over a long period of 
time. The maples, the quercus oaks and the Japanese spice bushes provide 
the grand finale, and by the time they have shed their leaves the presence of 
winter can already be felt. 


MITSUHIKO IMAMORI is a photographer. His philosophical search for the relation- - 
ship between the human and animal inhabitants of rural areas, and his thinking on our 


natural environment, have drawn attention both within Japan and overseas. 
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Studying in Japan 





International Relations 


Science 


The models on this page look as if they have 
come straight off the inventor's desk, but they 
were all built from kits. Of course they all work 
just as they should —the series includes a crystal 
radio that will capture faint radio signals (right) 
and a gramophone that will record and play 
sounds (above). 

These kits are all from the new "Science for 
Adults" series, released by Gakken. This com- 
pany has been publishing the magazine Science 
for Children since 1963, and has helped genera- 
tions of children develop an interest in science. 
One of the reason's for the popularity of Science 
for Children is that it includes parts for the young 
readers to assemble themselves — many children 
anxiously await publication day, eager to get their 
hands on the box that comes with the magazine. 

The Science for Adults series is the grown-up 
version of Science for Children. The kits come 
together with a magazine, or else can be pur- 
chased separately. These kits are designed to 
stimulate intellectual curiosity, and many of the 
children who once waited for publication of 
their science magazines now find themselves as 


adults doing exactly the same thing. Ra 


VISIT US ONLINE > 


www. jijigaho.or.jp/index_e.htm! 
































TOKYO BIG SIGHT EVENT SCHEDULE oecemser 2004—FEBRuARY 2005 


12/1 (Wed) — 12/3 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥2000 
SIS Japan 2004 (Scientific Instruments 
Show) 

The Nihon Kogyo Shimbun co., Ltd. 

Tel: 03-3273-6184 Fax: 03-3241-4999 


12/1 (Wed) - 12/3 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥1000 
JAPAN CREATION 2005 

JAPAN CREATION Executive Committee 

Tel: 03-3661-7321 Fax: 03-3661-7333 


12/1 (Wed) – 12/3 (Fri) Public 

C&C User Forum & iEXPO 2004 

NEC Corporation Market Relations Promotion 
Division 

Tel: 03-3798-8667 Fax: 03-3798-0743 
12/3 (Fri) - 12/4 (Sat)  Trade/Public ¥1000 
Fashion Industry System Machine & 
Attachment Exhibition 

FISMA Show Management Office 

Tel: 03-3503-7611 Fax: 03-3503-7620 


12/9 (Thu) - 12/11 (Sat) 
ECO-PRODUCTS 2004 
Eco-Products 2004 Secretariat 

Tel: 03-5255-2847 Fax: 03-5255-2860 


12/12 (Sun) Public ¥1000 

World Hobby Festival Ariake 11 

SE Inc 

Tel: 044-755-8898 Fax: 044-755-7530 


12/16 (Thu) — 12/18 (Sat) 
STYLE ASIA 

Mesago Messe Frankfurt Corporation 
Tel: 03-3262-8456 Fax: 03-3262-8442 


1/6 (Thu) Public Free 

New Year's Fire Review 2005 
Administration Section, Administration 
Division, Tokyo Fire Department 

Tel: 03-3212-2111 Fax: 03-3213-6094 


Trade/Public Free 


Trade/Public Free 


1/8 (Sat) - 1/10 (Mon) Public ¥1000 
Antique Jamboree 
Antique Jamboree Office 


Tel: 03-5996-4105 Fax: 03-5996-4130 


1/12 (Wed) - 1/14 (Fri) Trade Free 
International Fashion Fair 

ICS Convention Design, Inc. 

Tel: 03-3219-3561 Fax: 03-3292-1813 


1/19 (Wed) - 1/21 (Fri) Guest Only ¥5000 
1st International FUEL CELL Expo 

(FC Expo) 

FC EXPO Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/19 (Wed) - 1/21 (Fri) Guest Only ¥5000 
34th INTERNEPCON JAPAN 

INTERNEPCON WORLD JAPAN Show 
Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/19 (Wed) — 1/21 (Fri) Guest Only ¥5000 
22th ELECTROTEST JAPAN 

ELECTROTEST JAPAN Show Management 
Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/19 (Wed) - 1/21 (Fri) Guest Only ¥5000 
6th Printed Wiring Boards Expo 

(PWB EXPO) 

PRINTED WIRING BOARDS EXPO Show 
Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/19 (Wed) — 1/21 (Fri) Guest Only ¥5000 
6th INTERNATIONAL ELECTRONIC 
COMPONENTS TRADE SHOW (ELE TRADE) 
INTERNATIONAL ELECTRONIC CONPONENTS 
TRADE SHOW Show Management 

Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/19 (Wed) – 1/21 (Fri) Guest Only ¥5000 
6th IC Packaging Technology Expo (ICP) 


IC PACKAGING TECHNOLOGY EXPO 
Show Management 
Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/19 (Wed) - 1/21 (Fri) Guest Only ¥5000 
5th Fiber Optics Expo (FOE) 

FIBER OPTICS EXPO Show Management 
Tel: 03-3349-8502 Fax: 03-3349-4900 


1/23 (Sun) Public ¥1000 

Takarajima Collection Market 
Takarajima Collection Market Office 

Tel: 03-3843-1290 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


1/26 (Wed) – 1/28 (Fri) Trade ¥2000 
HEALTHCARE 2005 

HEALTHCARE Management Office 

Fax: 03-5210-7038 


1/26 (Wed) – 1/28 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥2000 
Supplements & Functional Foods 2005 
Supplements & Functional Foods Managing 
Office 

Fax: 03-5210-7038 


1/26 (Wed) - 1/29 (Sat) Guest Only ¥5000 
16th International Jewellery Tokyo 2005 
ІЛ Show Management 

(Reed Exhibitions Japan Ltd.) 

Tel: 03-3349-8503 Fax: 03-3344-2400 


1/28 (Fri) - 1/30 (Sun) Trade/Public ¥1000 
Diving Festival 2005 - Resort & Tour~ 

The Secretariat of the Diving Festival 

Tel: 03-3503-7623 Fax: 03-3503-7620 


1/30(Sun) Public 
COMIC CITY TOKYO 108 
Akaboo 


Tel: 03-3225-8520 


2/2 (Wed) — 2/4 (Fri) 
NET & COM 2005 
Nikkei BP NET & COM Management Office 


Trade/Public ¥2000 


Tel: 03-5210-7001 Fax: 03-5210-7014 


2/10 (Thu) - 2/12 (Sat) Trade/Public Free 
JAPAN DRUGSTORE SHOW 2005 

JAPAN ASSOCIATION OF CHAIN DRUGSTORES 
Tel: 03-5817-0830 Fax: 03-3836-6482 


2/15 (Tue) - 2/18 (Fri) Trade Free 

THE 59th Tokyo INTERNATIONAL GIFT SHOW 
Spring 2005 

TIGS OPERATIONS DIVISION 

Tel: 03-3843-9851 Fax: 03-3843-9850 


2/20 (Sun) Public ¥2000 

Wonder Festival 2005 Winter 

Wonder Festival Project Office 

Tel: 06-6909-5660 Fax: 06-6909-0861 


2/20 (Sun) Public ¥1000 

TOKYO TOY FESTIVAL 

Tokyo Toy Festival Executive Committee 
Tel: 045-621-8655 Fax: 045-621-8676 


2/20 (Sun) Public ¥700 

VALENTINE ONLY FESTA 

STUDIO YOU 

Tel: 03-5828-0011 Fax: 03-3843-2400 


2/23 (Wed) - 2/25 (Fri) Trade/Public ¥3000 
nano tech 2005 International 
Nanotechnology Exhibition & Conference 
ICS Convention Design, Inc. 

Tel: 03-3219-3567 Fax: 03-3292-1813 


2/24 (Thu) — 2/26 (Sat) Trade/Public Free 
39th JAPAN GOLF FAIR 2005 

JAPAN GOLF GOODS ASSOCIATION 

Tel: 03-3832-8589 Fax: 03-3832-8594 





The events schedule is based on 
information received from organizers. It is 
subject to change without notice. 

For more information, please contact the 
management office for each event. 
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isit Japan Campaign Headquarters 


Nww.visitjapan. jp 


"Yokoso [y5 5: koso] means Welcome’ 
тай Hills Kasama, Ibaraki 


Yokoso! Enter the enchanting world of J арап) 


Enjoy an unforgettable experience as you discover the history and culture of this Iuseménng country 
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